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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


This  book  makes  no  pretence  of  giving  to  the  world  a  new  theory 
of  the  intellectual  operations.  Its  claim  to  attention,  if  it  possess 
any,  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  not  to  supersede, 
:  bnt  to  embody  and  systematise,  the*  best  ideas  which  have  been 
I  either  promulgated  on  its  subject  by  speculative  writers,  or  con- 
I    formed  to  by  accurate  thinkers  in  their  scientific  inquiries. 

To  cement  together  the  detached  fragments  of  a  subject  never  yet 
treated  as  a  whole ;  to  harmonise  the  true  portions  of  discordant 
theories,  by  supplying  the  links  of  thought  necessary  to  connect 
thcni,  and  by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which  tliey 
f -e  always  more  or  less  interwoven  ;  must  necessarily  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  original  speculation.  To  other  originality  tlinn 
thi.t,  the  present  work  lays  no  claim.  In  the  existing  state  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  there  would  be  a  very  strong  presumption 
againnt  any  one  who  should  imagine  that  he  had  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  theory  of  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  added  any  funda- 
mentally new  proeess  to  the  practice  of  it  The  improvement  which 
remains  to  be  effected  in  the  methods  of  philosophising  (and  the 
author  believes  that  they  have  much  need  of  improvement)  can  only 
consist  in  performing  more  systematically  and  accurately  operations 
with  which,  at  least  in  their  elementary  form,  the  human  intellect  iu 
some  one  or  other  of  its  employments  is  aheady  familiar. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  Ratiocination,  the 
author  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  technical  details 
which  may  be  obtained  in  so  perfect  a  shape  from  the  existing 
treatises  on  what  is  termed  the  Logic  of  the  Schools.  In  the  con- 
tempt entertained  by  many  modem  philosophers  for  the  syllogistic 
art,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  by  no  means  participates ;  though  the 
scientific  theory  on  which  its  defence  is  usually  rested  appears  to  him 
emoneons :  and  the  view  which  he  has  suggested  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Syllogism  may,  perhaps,  afford  the  means  of  con- 
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»▼  PREFACE. 

cQiating  the  principles  of  the  art  with  as  much  as  is  well  grounded 
iu  the  doctrines  and  objections  of  its'assailants. 

The  same  abstinence  from  details  could  not  be  observed  in  the 
First  Book,  on  Names  and  Propositions,  because  many  UHeful  prin- 
ciples  and  distinctions  which  were  contained  in  the  old  Lo^ic  have 
been  graduaUy  omitted  from  the  writings  of  its  hiter  teachere ;  and 
it  appeared  desirable  both  to  revive  these,  and  to  reform  and  rationa- 
lise the  philosophical  foundation  on  which  they  stood.    The  earlier 
chapters  of  this  preliminary  Book  will  consequently  appear,  to  some 
readers,  neediessly  elementary  and  scholastic.     But  those  wIjo  know 
in  what  darkness  the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  tlie  processea 
by  which  it  is  obtained,  is  often  involved  by  a  confused  apprehen- 
sion of  the  import  of  the  different  classes  of  Words  and  Assertions, 
will  not  regard  these  discussions  as  either  frivolous  or  irrdevant  to 
the  topics  considered  in  the  latter  Books. 
On  the  subject  of  Induction,  the  task  to  be  performed  was  that  of 
•  generalising  the  modes  of  investigating  truth  and  estimating  evidence, 
.  by  which  so  many  important  and  recondite  laws  of  nature  have,  in  the 
various  sciences,  been  aggregated  to  the  stock  of  humau  knowledge. 
That  this  is  not  a  task  free  from  difficulty  may  be  presumed  from 
the  fact,  that  even  at  a  very  recent  period,  eminent  writers  (among 
whom  it  is  suflScient  to  name  Archbishop  Whately,  and  the  author 
of  a  celebrated  article  on  Bacon  in  the  Edinburgh  JReview)  have  not 
scrupled  to  pronounce  it  impossible.*    The  author  has  endeavoured 
to  combat  their  theory  in  the  manner  in  which  Diogenes  confuted  the 
sceptical  reasonings  against  the  possibility  of  motion;  remembering 
that  Diogenes'  argument  would  have  been  equally  conclusive,  though, 
his  individual  perambulations  might  not  have  extended  beyond  the 
circuit  of  his  own  tub. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  what  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  on  this  branch  of  his  subject,  it  is  a  duty  to  acknowledge  that 
for  much  of  it  he  has  been  indebted  to  several  important  treatises 
partly  historical  and  partly  philosophical,  on  the  generalities  and  pro- 
cesses of  physical  science,  which  have  been  published  within  the  last 
few  years.  To  these  treatises,  and  to  their  authors,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  in  the  body  of  the  work.      But  as  with  one  of  these 

*  In  the  later  editioQS  of  ArohbtBhop  Whately's  Loffie,  he  states  his  meaniug  to  be, 
not  that  "  rules"  for  the  ascertainment  of  truths  by  inductlTe  investigatioa  cannot 
be  laid  down,  or  that  they  may  not  be  "  of  eminent  service,"  but  that  they  "must 
always  be  comparatlTely  vague  and  general,  and  incapable  of  being  built  up  into  a 
i-eguktf  demonstrative  theory  like  that  of  the  Syllogism."  (Book  iv.  oh.  Iv.  §  3.) 
And  he  observes,  that  to  devise  a  system  for  this  purpose,  capable  of  being  *'  brtnight 
into  a  scientific  form,"  would  be  an  achievement  wliich  "he  must  be  moresanguino 
than  scientific  who  cxjMcts."  (Book  iv.  oh.  ii.  §  4.)  To  effect  this,  however,  being- 
the  express  object  of  the  portion  of  tho  present  work  which  treats  of  Induction,  tho 
words  in  the  text  are  no  overstatement  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Arcb« 
bishop  Whately  and  me  on  the  nubjoct. 
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PREFACE.  ▼ 

vriiers,  Dr.  Whewell,  he  has  occasion  frequently  to  express  diflerences 
of  opinion,  it  is  more  particularly  incumbent  on  him  in  this  place 
to  declare,  that  without  the  aid  derived  from  tlie  facts  and  ideas 
contained  in  that  gentleman's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  this  work  would  probably  not  have  been 
written. 

The  concluding  Book  is  an  attempt  to  contribute  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  a  question,  which  the  decay  of  old  opinions,  and  the  agitation 
that  disturbs  European  society  to  its  inmost  deptlis,  render  as  impor- 
tant in  the  present  day  to  the  practical  interest  of  human  life,  as  it 
must  at  all  times  be  to  the  completeness  of  our  speculative  know- 
ledge :  viz.  Whether  moral  and  social  phenomena  are  really  exceptions 
to  the  general  certainty  and  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  and 
how  far  the  methods,  by  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world  have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevocably  acquired  and 
universally  assented  to,  can  be  made  instrumental  to  the  formation 
of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in  moral  and  political  science. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH 

EDITIONS. 


Several  criticisms,  of  a  more  or  less  controversial  character,  on  this 
work,  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  ;  and 
Dr.  Whcwell  has  lately  published  a  reply  to  those  parts  of  it  in  which 
some  of  his  opinions  were  controverted.* 

I  have  carefully  reconsidered  all  the  points  on  which  my  conclu- 
Bions  have  been  assailed  ;  but  I  have  not  to  announce  a  change  of 
opinion  on  any  matter  of  importance.  Such  minor  oversights  as  have 
been  detected,  either  bj'  myself  or  by  my  critics,  I  have,  in  general 
silently,  corrected  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  agree  with  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  a  passage  in  every  instance  in 
wMch  I  have  altered  or  cancelled  it  I  have  often  done  so,  merely 
that  it  might  not  remain  a  stumbling-block,  when  the  amount  of  dis- 
easunou  necessary  to  place  the  matter  iu  its  true  light  would  have 
exceeded  what  was  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

To  several  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  me,  I 
have  thought  it  useful  to  reply  with  some  degree  of  minuteness  ;  not 

*  Kow  forming  a  chapter  in  his  Tolume  on  Tfu  Philotophy  c/ JHteovery. 
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from  any  taste  for  controversy,  but  because  the  opportunity  war; 
favourable  for  placing  my  own  conclusions,  and  the  grounds  of  them, 
more  clearly  and  completely  before  the  reader.  Truth  on  these  sub- 
jects is  militant,  and  can  only  establish  itself  by  means  of  conflict. 
The  most  opposite  opinions  can  make  a  plausible  show  of  evidence 
j>vliile  each  has  the  statement  of  its  own  cajse ;  and  it  is  only  possible 
to  ascertain  which  of  them  is  in  the  right  after  hearing  and  comparing 
what  euch  can  say  against  the  other,  and  what  the  other  can  urge 
its  defence. 

Even  the  criticisms  from  which  I  most  dissent  have  been  of  great 
service  to  me,  by  showing  iu  what  places  the  exposition  most  needed 
to  be  improved  or  the  argument  strengthened.  And  I  should  have 
been  well  pleased  if  the  book  had  undergone  a  much  greater  amount 
of  attack,  as  in  that  case  I  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to 
improve  it  still  more  than  I  believe  I  have  now  done. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EIGHTH  EDITION. 


In  the  subsequent  editions,  the  attempt  to  improve  tlie  work  by 
additions  and  corrections?,  suggested  by  criticism  or  by  thought,  has 
been  continued.  The  additions  and  corroctioiis  in  the  present  (eighth) 
edition,  which  are  not  very  considerable,  are  chiefly  such  as  have 
been  suggested  by  Professor  Bain's  Logic,  a  book  of  great  merit  and 
value.  Mr.  Bain's  view  of  the  science  is  essentiiilly  the  same  with 
that  taken  in  the  present  treatise,  the  differences  of  opinion  being  few 
and  unimportant  compared  vith  tlie  ajureenients ;  and  he  has  not 
only  enriched  the  exposition  by  many  applications  and  illustrative 
details,  but  has  appended  to  it  a  minute  and  very  valuable  discussion 
of  the  logical  principles  specially  applicable  to  each  of  the  sciences ;  a 
task  for  which  the  encyclopedical  charncter  of  hie  knowledge  peculiarly 
qualified  him.  I  have  in  several  instances  made  use  of  his  exposition 
to  improve  my  own,  by  adopting,  and  occa«ionally  by  controverting, 
matter  contained  in  his  treatise. 

The  longest  of  the  additions  belongs  to  the  chapter  on  Causation, 
and  is  a  discussion  of  the  question,  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  ordinal 
mode  of  stating  the  law  of  Cause  and  Eifect  requires  modification  to 
adapt  it  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Force :  a  point 
still  more  fuUy  and  elaborv^tcly  ueated  in  Mr.  Bain's  work. 
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IlfTRODUCTION.^: 


§  I.  Thkbx  U  m  great  diversity 
M&oi^  aniboTs  m  the  modes  which 
they  have  adopted  of  de6ning  logic,  as 
in  their  tzeatzaent  of  the  detiuls  of 
it.    This  is  what  might  mitarallv  be 
expected  on    any  sabject  on   which 
writeis  have  availed   themselves  of 
tile  same  langnage  as  a  means  of  de- 
livering different  ideas.     Ethics  and 
jurispmdence  are  liable  to  the  remark 
in  common  with  logia    Almoet  every 
writer  having  taken  a  different  view 
of  some  oC  the  particulars  which  these 
branches  of  knowledge  are   usually 
understood  to  include,  each  has  so 
fiuned  his  definition  as  to  indicate 
beforehand  his  own  peculiar  tenets, 
1  and  sometimes  to  beg  the  question  in 
their  favour. 
Thia  divennty  ia  not  so  much  an 
J  evil  to  be  complained  of,  as  an  inevit- 
^  able  and   in  some  d^^ree  a  proper 
;  result  of  the  imperfect  state  of  those 
;  admwee.    It  is  not  to  be  expected 
_,'  that  there  should  be  agreement  about 
tike  definition  of  anything,  until  there 
,  Is  aeieement  about  the  thing  itself. 
.  To  define,  is  to  select  from  amons  all 
'  tihe  properties  of  a  thing,  those  which 
«hall  be  understood  to  be  designated 
-  tnd  declared  by  its  name  ;  and  the 
J^v^ertifii  most  be  well  known  to  us 
before  «i  can  be  ocHupetent  to  deter- 
■UM  irbich  of  them  are  fittest  to  be 
fhoieo  for  this  purpose.    Accordingly, 
>n  the  case  of  so  complex  an  aggrega- 
tion of  partioolars   as   are  oompre- 
nended  m  anything    which   can  be 
c»lled  a  science,  the  definition  we  set 
««t  with  is  seldom  that  which  a  more 
.extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject 


shows  to  be  the  most  appropriate. 
Until  we  know  the  particulars  them- 
selves, we  cannot  fix  upon  the  most 
correct  and  compact  mode  of  circum- 
scribing them  by  a  general  descrip- 
tion. It  was  not  until  after  an  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  chemical  pheno- 
mena, that  it  was  found  possible  to 
frame  a  rational  definition  of  chemis- 
try ;  and  the  definition  of  the  science 
of  life  and  organization  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute.  So  long  as  the 
sciences  are  imperfect,  the  definitions 
must  partake  of  their  imperfection ; 
and  if  the  former  are  progressive,  the 
latter  ought  to  be  so  too.  As  much, 
therefore,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
definition  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  subject,  is  that  it  should 
define  the  scope  of  our  inquiries  :  and 
the  definition  which  I  am  about  to 
offer  of  the  science  of  logic,  pretends 
to  nothing  more,  than  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  question  which  I  have 
put  to  myself,  and  which  this  book 
is  an  attempt  to  resolve.  The  reader 
is  at  liberty  to  object  to  it  as  a  defini- 
tion of  logic  ;  but  it  is  at  all  events 
a  correct  definition  of  the  subject  of 
these  volumes. 

§  2.  Logic  has  often  been  called 
the  Art  of  Reasoning.  A  writer* 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
person  to  restore  this  study  to  the 
rank  from  which  it  had  fallen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  cultivated  class  in 
our  own  country,   has  adopted  the 

*  Archbishop  What«Iy. 
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above  definition  with  an  amendment ; 
he  has  defined  Logic  to  be  the  Science, 
as  well  as  the  Art,  of  reasoning  ; 
meaning  by  the  former  term,  the 
analysis  of  the  mental  process  which 
takes  place  whenever  we  reason,  and 
by  the  latter,  the  rules,  grounded  on 
that  analysis,  for  conducting  the  pro- 
cess correctly.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  emen- 
dation. A  right  understanding  of 
the  mental  process  itself,  of  the  con- 
ditions it  depends  on,  and  the  steps 
of  which  it  consists,  is  the  onlv  basis 
on  which  a  system  of  rules,  fitted  for 
the  direction  of  the  process,  can  pos- 
sibly be  founded.  Art  necessarily 
presupposes  knowledge  ;  art,  in  any 
but  its  infant  state,  presupposes  scien- 
tific knowledge :  and  if  every  art 
does  not  bear  the  name  of  a  science, 
it  is  only  because  several  sciences  are 
often  necessary  to  form  the  ground- 
^vork  of  a  single  art  So  complicated 
are  the  conditions  which  govern  our 
practical  agency,  that  to  enable  one 
thing  to  be  done,  it  is  often  requisite 
to  know  the  nature  and  properties  of 
many  things. 

Logic,  then,  comprises  the  science  of 
reasoning,  as  well  as  an  art,  founded  on 
that  science.  But  the  word  Reason- 
ing, again,  like  most  other  scientific 
terms  in  popular  use,  abounds  in 
ambiguities.  In  one  of  its  accepta- 
tions, it  means  syllogizing ;  or  the 
mode  of  inference  which  may  be 
called  (with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
the  present  purpose)  concluding  from 
generals  to  particulars.  In  another 
of  its  senses,  to  reason  is  simply  to 
infer  any  assertion,  from  assertions 
already  admitted :  and  in  this  sense 
induction  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  reasoning  as  the  demonstra- 
tions of  geometry. 

Writers  on  logio  have  generally 
preferred  the  former  acceptation  of 
the  term  :  the  latter,  and  more  exten- 
sive  signification  is  that  in  which  I 
mean  to  use  it.  I  do  this  by  virtue 
of  the  right  I  claim  for  every  author, 
to  give  whatever  provisional  definition 
he  pleases  of  his  own  subject.     But 


sufficient  reasons  will,  I  believe,  un- 
fold themselves  as  we  advance,  why 
this  should  be  not  only  the  provisional 
but  the  final  definition.  It  involves, 
at  all  events,  no  arbitrary  change  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  for,  with 
the  general  usage  of  the  English 
language,  the  wider  signification,  I 
believe,  accords  better  than  the  more 
restricted  one. 

§  3.  But  Reasoning,  even  in  the 
widest  sense  of  which  the  word  is 
susceptible,  does  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend all  that  is  included,  either  in 
the  best,  or  even  in  the  most  current, 
conception  of  the  scope  and  province 
of  our  science.  The  employment  of 
the  word  Logic  to  denote  the  theory 
of  Argumentation,  is  derived  from  the 
Aristotelian,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
termed,  the  scholastic,  logicians.  Tet 
even  with  them,  in  their  systematio 
treatises.  Argumentation  was  the  sub- 
ject only  of  the  third  part :  the  two 
former  treated  of  Terms,  and  of  Pro- 
positions ;  under  one  or  other  of  which 
heads  were  also  included  Definition 
and  Division.  By  some,  indeed,  then 
previous  topics  were  professedly  intro- 
duced only  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  reasoning,  and  as  s 
preparation  for  the  doctrine  and  rules 
of  the  syllogism.  Yet  they  wew 
treated  with  greater  minuteness,  «nd 
dwelt  on  at  greater  length,  than  wis 
required  for  that  purpose  alon&  More 
recent  writers  on  logic  have  generally 
understood  the  term  as  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  able  author  of  the  Port 
Royal  Logic ;  viz.,  as  equivalent  to 
the  Art  of  Thinking.  Nor  is  this 
acceptation  confined  to  books,  sad 
scientific  inquiries.  Even  in  ordinsiy 
conversation,  the  ideas  connected  wit^ 
the  word  Logic  include  at  least  pre* 
cision  of  language,  and  accuracy  of 
classification  :  and  we  perhaps  oftefiei' 
hear  persons  speak  of  a  logical  ar- 
rangement, or  of  expressions  logficaDy 
defined,  than  of  conclusions  logically 
deduced  from  premises.  Again,  » 
man  is  often  called  a  great  logician* 
or  a  man  of  powerful  logic,  not  for 
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^be  accuracy  of  his  deductioiui,  but 
Cor  I2ie  extent  of  his  command  over 
pcemim  ;  becmise  the  general  propo- 
a&ms  requiTed  for  explaining  a  diflB- 
eoItT  or  refating  a  sophism,  oopiouslj 
and  promptly  occur  to  him :  because^ 
in  afaiart,  lua  knowledge,  besides  being 
un^^  is  well  under  his  command  for 
argAneDtative  use.     Whether,  there- 
foR^  we  conform  to  the  practice  of 
ttoee   who  have   made   the  subject 
their  particular  study,  or  to  that  of 
popular    writen    and    common    dis* 
coux«e,   \ibe  province    of    logic  will 
indade  aeveral  operations  of  the  intel- 
lect  not  lanaUy  considered  to  fall 
within   the   meaning    of    the  terms 
Reasoning  and  Argumentation. 

These  rarions  operations  might  be 
bioQght  vrithin  the  compass  of  the 
ecienoe,  and  the  additional  advantage 
be  obtained  of  a  very  simple  defini- 
tion, iff  by  an  extension  of  the  term, 
•anctifnied  by  hjgh  authorities,  we 
wcxe  to  define  logic  as  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  operations  of  the 
bnman  understanding  in  the  pursuit 
oC  truth.  For  to  this  ultimate  end, 
naming,  claasifioation,  definition,  and 
all  other  operations  over  which  logic 
has  ever  claimed  jurisdiction,  are 
essentially  subeidiary.  They  may 
all  be  regarded  as  contrivances  for 
enabling  a  person  to  know  the  truths 
which  are  needful  to  him,  and  to 
know  them  at  the  precise  moment  at 
whidi  they  are  needfuL  Other  pur- 
poses, indeed,  are  also  served  by  these 
operations ;  for  instance,  that  of  im- 
parting our  knowledge  to  others. 
But,  viewed  with  regard  to  this  pur- 
pose, they  have  never  been  considered 
as  within  the  province  of  the  logician. 
Tba  sole  object  of  Logic  is  the  guid- 
aoee  of  one's  own  thoughts :  the 
eommmdcation  of  those  thoughts  to 
otliers  falls  tinder  the  consideration 
4f  Rhetoric,  in  the  large  sense  in 
iriiieb  that  art  was  conceived  by  the 
ancients  ;  or  of  the  still  more  exten- 
sive art  of  Education.  Logic  takes 
cognizance  of  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions, only  as  they  conduce  to  our 
own  knowledge^  and  to  our  command 


over  that  knowledge  for  onr  own 
uses.  If  there  were  but  one  rational 
being  in  the  universe,  that  being 
might  be  a  perfect  logician  ;  and  the 
science  and  art  of  logic  would  be  the 
same  for  that  one  person  as  for  the 
whole  human  race. 

§  4.  But,  if  the  definition  which 
wo  formerly  examined  included  too 
little,  that  which  is  now  suggested 
has  the  opposite  fault  of  including 
too  much. 

Truths  are  known  to  us  in  two 
ways  :  some  are  known  directly,  and 
of  themselves ;  some  through  the 
meditun  of  other  truths.  The  former 
are  the  subject  of  Intuition,  or  Con- 
sciousness ;  *  the  latter,  of  Inference. 
The  truths  known  by  intuition  are 
the  original  premises  from  which  all 
others  are  inferred.  Our  assent  to 
the  conclusion  being  grounded  on  the 
truth  of  the  premises,  we  never  could 
arrive  at  any  knowledge  by  reason- 
ing, unless  something  could  be  known 
antecedently  to  all  reasoning. 

Examples  of  truths  known  to  us  by 
immediate  consciousness,  are  our  own 
bodily  sensations  and  mental  feelings. 
I  know  directly,  and  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  I  was  vexed  yesterday 
or  that  I  am  hungry  to-day.  Ex- 
amples of  truths  which  we  know  only 
by  way  of  inference,  are  occurrences 
which  took  place  while  we  were 
absent,  the  events  recorded  in  history, 
or  the  theorems  of  mathematics.  The 
two  former  we  infer  from  the  testi- 
mony adduced,  or  from  the  traces  of 
those  past  occurrences  which  still 
exist ;  the  latter,  from  the  premises 
laid  down  in  books  of  geometry,  tmder 
the  title  of  definitions  and  axioms. 
Whatever  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
must  belong  to  the  one  dass  or  to 

*  I  uie  these  terms  indlsariminately,  be- 
cause, for  the  purpose  in  view,  there  is  no 
need  for  making  any  distinction  between 
them.  But  metaphysicians  usually  re- 
strict the  name  Intuition  to  the  direct 
knowledge  we  are  supposed  to  have  of 
things  external  to  our  minds,  and  Con- 
sciousness to  our  knowledgs  oX  our  own 
mental  phenomsaa. 
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thd  other ;  must  be  in  the  number  of 
the  primitive  data,  or  of  the  conclu- 
Bions  which  can  be  drawn  from  these. 

With  the  original  data,  or  ultimate 
premises  of  our  knowledge;  with  their 
number  or  nature,  the  mode  in  w^hich 
they  are  obtained,  or  the  tests  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished ; 
logic,  in  a  direct  way  at  least,  has, 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  conceive  the 
science,  nothing  to  do.  These  ques- 
tions are  partly  not  a  subject  of 
science  at  all,  partly  that  of  a  very 
different  science. 

Whatever  is  known  to  us  by  con- 
sciousness, is  known  beyond  possibility 
of  question.  What  one  sees  or  feels, 
whether  bodily  or  mentally,  one  can- 
not but  be  sure  that  one  sees  or  feels. 
No  science  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  such  truths  ;  no  rules 
of  art  can  render  our  knowledge  of 
them  more  certain  than  it  is  in  itself. 
There  is  no  logic  for  this  portion  of 
our  knowledge. 

But  we  may  fancy  that  we  see  or 
feel  what  we  in  reality  infer.  A 
truth,  or  supposed  truth,  which  is 
really  the  result  of  a  very  rapid  in- 
ference, may  seem  to  be  apprehended 
intuitively.  It  has  long  been  agreed 
by  thinkers  of  the  most  opposite 
schools,  that  this  mistake  is  actually 
made  in  so  familiar  an  instance  as 
that  of  the  eyesight.  There  is  nothing 
of  which  we  appear  to  ourselves  to 
be  more  directly  conscious,  than  the 
distance  of  an  object  from  us.  Yet  it 
has  long  been  ascertained,  that  what 
is  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  at  most 
nothing  more  than  a  variously  coloured 
surface ;  that  when  we  fancy  we  see 
distance,  all  we  really  see  is  certain 
variations  of  apparent  size,  and  de- 
grees of  faintness  of  colour  ;  that  our 
estimate  of  the  object's  distance  from 
us  is  the  result  partly  of  a  rapid  in- 
ference from  the  muscular  sensations 
accompanying  the  adjustment  of  the 
focal  distance  of  the  eye  to  objects 
unequally  remote  from  us,  and  partly 
of  a  comparison  (made  with  so  much 
rapidity  that  we  are  unconscious  of 
making  it)  between  the  size  and  colour 


of  the  object  as  they  appear  at  the  j 
time,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
same  or  of  similar  objects  as  they  ap- 
peared when  close  at  hand,  or  when 
their  degree  of  remoteness  was  known 
by  other  evidence.  The  perceptioSi 
of  distance  by  the  eye^  which  seenu 
so  like  intuition,  is  thus,  in  reality, 
an  inference  grounded  on  experience ; 
an  inference,  too,  which  we  leam  to 
make  ;  and  which  we  make  with  more 
and  more  correctness  as  our  experi- 
ence increases ;  though  in  familiar 
cases  it  takes  place  so  rapidly  sa  te 
appear  exactly  on  a  par  with  those 
perceptions  of  sight  which  are  really 
intuitive,  our  perceptions  of  colour.* 
Of  the  science,  therefore,  whidi 
expounds  the  operations  of  the  human 
understanding  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
one  essential  part  is  the  inquiry: 
What  are  the  facts  which  are  the 
objects  of  intuition  or  consciousness, 
and  what  are  these  which  we  merdj 
infer?  But  this  inquiry  has  never 
been  considered  a  portion  of  logic 
Its  place  is  in  another  and  a  perfectly 
distinct  department  of  science,  to 
which  the  name  metaphysics  mote 
particularly  belongs  :  that  portion  of 
mental  philosophy  which  attempts  to 
determine  what  part  of  the  fomitara 
of  the  mind  belongs  to  it  originallj, 
and  what  part  is  constructed  out  of 
materials  furnished  to  it  from  without 
To  this  science  appertain  the  great 
and  much  debated  questions  of  the 
existence  of  matter  ;  the  existence  of 
spirit,  and  of  a  distinction  between  it 
and  matter  ;  the  reality  of  time  and 
space,  as  things  without  the  mind, 
and  distinguishable  from  the  objects 
which  are  said  to  exist  in  them.  For 
in  the  present  state  of  the  discussiovi 

*  This  important  theory  has  of  late  been 
called  in  question  by  a  writor  of  deserved 
reputitiou,  Mr.  iSomuel  Ballev;  but  I  do 
not  coucuive  that  the  grounds  on  which 
it  has  been  admitted  as  an  established 
doctrine  for  a  century  past,  have  been  «? 
all  shaken  by  that  gentleman's  ubjectiow- 
I  liave  elsewhere  said  whiit  appeared  t^ 
me  nocessaty  in  reply  to  his  argumeois. 
(Wettmintter  lUvieto  for  October  1841;  »• 
printed  in  J>iuertatioM  and  Diictui*<^^^ 
vol.  ii.; 
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<m  these  topics,  it  is  almost  univer- 
nQy  alloweid  that  the  existence  of 
toatker  or  of  spirit,  of  space  or  of 
time,  is  ia  its  nature  unsusceptible  of 
bang  proved ;  and  that  if  anything 
is  known  of  them,  it  must  be  by  imme- 
diste  intoitioD.  To  the  same  science 
belong  the  inquiries  into  the  nature 
o(  Conception,  Perception,  Memory, 
sad*  Belief ;  aJl  of  which  are  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  ;  but  with  which,  as 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  or  with  the 
poisibility  which  may  or  may  not 
exist  of  analyang  any  of  them  into 
simpler  phenomena,  the  logician  as 
such  has  no  concern.  To  this  science 
nn»t  also  be  referred  the  following, 
and  all  analogous  questions  :  To  what 
extent  our  intellectual  faculties  and 
our  emotions  are  innate — to  what 
extent  the  result  of  association  : 
Whether  Grod,  and  duty,  are  realities, 
the  existence  of  which  is  manifest  to 
uu  a  priori  by  the  constitution  of  our 
rational  faculty  ;  or  whether  our 
ideas  of  them  are  acquired  notions, 
the  origin  of  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  and  explain ;  and  the  reality  of 
the  objects  themselves  a  question  not 
<i  oonscioujsness  or  intuition,  but  of 
endence  and  reasoning.   •  •  -  * 

Hie  province  of  logic  must  be  re- 
Btiicted  to  that  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge which  consists  of  inferences  from 
tniths  previously  known;  whether 
thote  antecedent  data  be  general  pro- 
positions, or  particular  observations 
*>k1  perceptions.  Logic  is  not  the 
Kience  of  Belief,  but  the  science  of 
Proof,  or  Evidence.  In  so  far  as 
bdief  professes  to  be  founded  on  proof, 
the  oflBoe  of  logic  is  to  supply  a  test 
^  Mcertaining  whether  or  not  the 

n*rf  is  well  grounded.  With  the 
^*oos  vhidi  any  proposition  has  to 
*"rf  on  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
^'^  that  is,  without  evidence  in  the 
J^oper  sense  of  the  word,  logic  has 
*>tiungtodo. 

S  5*  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
*""■  knowledge,  whether  of  general 
troths  or  of  particular  facts,  being 


general  pur- , 
k  of  know-  V 
facts  them-   \ 
to  his  in-     ^ 


avowedly  matter  of  inference,  nearly 
the  whole,  not  only  of  science,  but  of 
human  conduct,  is  amenable  to  the 
authority  of  logic.  To  draw  infer- 
ences has  been  said  to  be  the  great 
business  of  life.  *  Every  one  has  daily, 
hourly,  and  momentary  need  of  ascer- 
taining facts  which  he  has  not  directly 
observed  ;  not  from  any  general  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  his  stock  of  know* 
ledge,  but  because  the  facts 
selves  are  of  importance 
terests  or  to  his  occupations.  The 
business  of  the  ma^trate,  of  the 
military  commander,  of  the  navigator, 
of  the  physician,  of  the  agriculturist, 
is  merely  to  judge  of  evidence,  and  to 
act  accordingly.  'They  all  have  to 
ascertain  certain  facts,  in  order  that 
they  may  afterwards  apply  6ertain 
rules,  either  devised  by  themselves, 
or  prescribed  for  their  guidance  by 
others  ;  and  as  they  do  this  well  or 
ill,  so  they  discharge  well  or  ill  the 
duties  of  their  several  calling.  It  is 
the  only  occupation  in  which  the 
mind  never  ceases  to  be  engaged; 
and  is  the  subject,  not  of  logic,  but 
of  knowledge  in  general. 

Logic,  however,  is  not  the  same 
thing  with  knowledge,  though  the 
field  of  logic  is  coextensive  with  the 
field  of  knowledge.  Logic  is  the 
common  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  par- 
ticular investigations.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  find  evidence,  but  to 
determine  whether  it  has  been  found. 
Logic  neither  observes,  nor  invents, 
nor  discovers  ;  but  judges.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  logic  to  inform 
the  sui^eon  what  appearances  are 
found  to  accompany  a  violent  death. 
This  he  must  learn  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  or  from 
that  of  others,  his  predecessors  in  his 
peculiar  pursuit.  But  logic  sits  in 
judgment  on  the  sufficiency  of  that 
observation  and  experience  to  justify 
,  his  rules,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  his 
{ rules  to  justify  his  conduct.  It  does 
not  give  him  proofs,  but  teaches  him 
what  makes  them  proofs,  and  how  he 
is  to  judge  of  them.  It  does  not 
teach  that  any  particular  fact  proves 
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any  other,  bat  points  out  to  what  I 
conditions  all  facts  must  conform,  in 
order  that  they  may  prove  other  facts. 
To  decide  whether  any  given  fact 
fulfils  these  conditions,  or  whether 
facts  can  be  found  which  fulfil  them 
in  a  given  case,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  particular  art  or  science,  or  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  logic  is,  what 
it  was  so  expressively  called  by  the 
schoolmen  and  by  Bacon,  ar$  aHium  ; 
the  science  of  science  itself.  All 
science  consists  of  data  and  conclu- 
sions from  those  data,  of  proofs  and 
what  they  prove:  now  log^c  points 
Out  what  relations  must  subsist  be- 
tween data  and  whatever  can  be 
concluded  from  them,  between  proof 
and  everything  which  it  can  prove. 
If  there  be  any  such  indispensable 
relations,  and  if  these  can  be  precisely 
determined,  every  particular  branch 
of  science,  as  well  as  every  individual 
in  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  is 
bound  to  conform  to  those  relations, 
under  the  penalty  of  making  false 
inferences  — of  drawing  conclusions 
which  are  not  grounded  in  the  reali- 
ties of  things.  Whatever  has  at  any 
time  been  concluded  justly,  whatever 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  other- 
wise than  by  immediate  intuition, 
depended  on  the  observance  of  the 
laws  which  it  is  the  province  of  logic 
to  investigate.  If  the  conclusions  are 
just,  and  the  knowledge  real,  those 
laws,  whether  known  or  no^  have 
been  observed. 

■  §  6.  Wo  need  not,  therefore,  seek 
any  farther  for  a  solution  of  the 
question,  so  often  agitated,  respecting 
the  utility  of  logic.  If  a  science  of 
logic  exists,  or  is  capable  of  existing, 
it  must  be  useful.  If  there  be  rules 
to  which  every  mind  oonsoioasly  or 
unconsciously  conforms  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  it  infers  rightly,  there 
seems  little  necessity  for  discussing 
whether  a  person  is  more  likely  to 
observe  those  rules,  when  he  knows 
the  rules,  than  when  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  them. 


A  science  may  undoubtedly  be 
brought  to  a  certain,  not  inconsider- 
able, stage  of  advancement,  without 
the  application  of  any  other  logic  to 
it  than  what  all  persons,  who  an 
said  to  have  a  sound  understanding, 
acquire  empirically  in  the  course  of 
their  studies.  Mankind  judged  of 
evidence,  and  often  correctly,  before 
logic  was  a  science,  or  they  never 
could  have  made  it  one.  And  ther 
executed  great  mechanical  works  be- 
fore they  understood  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  But  there  are  limits  both 
to  what  mechanicians  can  do  without 
principles  of  mechanics,  and  to  what 
thinkers  can  do  without  principles  of 
logic.  A  few  individuals,  by  extra- 
ordinary genius,  or  by  the  accidental 
acquisition  of  a  good  set  of  intellec- 
tual habits,  may  work  without  prin- 
ciples in  the  same  way,  or  nearly  the 
same  way,  in  which  they  would  have 
worked  if  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  principles.  But  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind require  either  to  understand  the 
theory  of  what  they  are  doing,  or  to 
have  rules  laid  down  for  them  by 
those  who  have  understood  the  theory. 
In  the  progress  of  science  from  its 
easiest  to  its  more  difficult  problemi, 
each  great  step  in  advance  has  nsual^ 
had  either  as  itK  precursor,  or  as  ib 
accompaniment  and  necessary  condi- 
tion, a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  notions  and  principles  of  logic 
received  among  the  most  advanced 
thinkers.  And  if  several  of  the  more 
difficult  sciences  are  still  in  so  defec- 
tive  a  state ;  if  not  only  so  little  ii 
proved,  but  disputation  has  not  tff* 
minated  even  about  the  little  which 
seemed  to  be  so ;  the  reason  perfaap* 
is,  that  men's  logical  notions  have  not 
yet  acquired  the  degree  of  extensioiiv 
or  of  aoctxracy,  requisite  for  the  etti* 
mation  of  the  evidence  proper  to  those 
particular  departments  of  knowledge. 

§  7.  Logic,  then,  is  the  science  of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding 
which  are  subservient  to  the  estima- 
tion of  evidence :  both  the  process 
itself  of  advancing  from  known  troths 
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io  unknown,  and  fJl  other  intellectual 
opentimtf  in  bo  far  «g  auxiliary  to 
thia  Itindudeit  therefore,  the  opera- 
Uon  of  Naming ;  for  language  ia  an 
xiMtrament  of  thought,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  conununicatingour  thoughts. 
It  includes,  also,  Definition,  and 
GlassificatioiL  For,  the  ujie  of  these 
operations  (putting  all  other  minds 
than  one's  own  out  of  consideration) 
is  to  serre  not  only  for  keeping  our 
evidences  and  the  conclusions  from 
them  permanent  and  readily  aoces- 
siblfi  m  the  memory,  but  for  so  mar- 
shalling the  facts  which  we  may  at 
any  time  be  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing^ as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  more 
dearly  what  evidence  there  is,  and 
to  judge  with  fewer  chances  of  error 
whether  it  be  sufficient  These,  there- 
fore, are  operations  specially  instru- 
mental to  Um  estimation  of  evidence, 
and,  as  such,  are  within  the  province 
of  Logia  There  are  other  more 
elementary  processes,  concerned  in  all 
thinking,  such  as  Conoeptiou,  Memory, 
and  the  like ;  but  of  these  it  is  not 
necessary  that  Logic  should  take  any 
pecniiar  cognizance,  since  they  have 
BO  special  connexion  with  the  problem 
of  Evidence,  further  than  that,  like 
all  oUner  problems  addressed  to  the 
uderstanding,  it  presupposes  them. 

Our  object,  then,  wHl  Im,  to  attempt 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  intellectual 
pnoeas  called  Reasoning  or  Inference, 
and  of  such  other  mental  operations 
M  are  intended  to  facilitate  this  :  as 
Veil  as,  on  the  foundation  of  this 
analysis^  and  pari  paa$u  with  it,  to 
hring  together  or  frame  a  set  of  rules 
<v  canons  for  testing  the  sufficiency 
of  tty  given  evidence  to  prove  any 
V*«a  proposition. 

.^Jth  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
tiiis  tmdertakking,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
^^csmpose  the  mental  operations  in 
JOtttion  into  their  ultimate  elements. 
n  is  enough  if  the  analysis  as  far  as 
^  goes  is  correct,  and  if  it  goes  far 
"DOQgh  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
«^  considered  as  an  art  The 
''P^'ation  of  a  complicated  pheno- 
ii^^Qon  into  its  component  parts  is  not 


like  a  connected  and  interdependent 
chain  of  proof.  If  one  link  of  an 
argument  breaks,  the  whole  drops  to 
the  ground  ;  but  one  step  towards  an 
analysis  holds  good  and  has  an  inde- 
pendent value,  though  we  should 
never  be  able  to  make  a  second.  The 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
analytical  chemistry  are  not  the  less 
valuable,  though  it  should  be  dih- 
oovered  that  all  which  we  now  call 
simple  substances  are  really  com- 
pounds. All  other  things  are  at  anj' 
i*ate  compounded  of  those  elements  : 
whether  the  elements  themselves  ad- 
mit of  decomposition,  is  an  important 
inquiry,  but  does  not  affect  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  science  up  to  that  point. 
I  shall,  accordingly,  attempt  to 
analyse  the  process  of  inference,  and 
the  processes  subordinate  to  inference, 
so  far  only  as  may  be  requisite  for  ha- 
certaining  the  difference  between  a 
correct  and  an  incorrect  performance 
of  those  processes.  The  reason  for 
thus  limiting  our  design,  is  evident. 
It  has  been  said  by  objectors  to  logic, 
that  we  do  not  learn  to  use  our 
muscles  by  studying  their  anatomy. 
The  fact  is  not  quite  fairly  stated ; 
for  if  the  action  of  any  of  our  muscles 
wei'e  vitiiited  by  loco!  weakness,  nr 
other  physical  defect,  a  knowledge  cf 
their  anatomy  might  be  very  neces- 
sary for  effecting  a  cure.  But  we 
should  be  justly  liable  to  the  criticism 
involved  in  this  objection,  were  we, 
in  a  treatise  on  logic,  to  carry  the 
analysis  of  the  reasoning  process  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  any  inac- 
curacy which  may  have  crept  into  it 
must  become  visible.  In  learning 
bodily  exercises  (to  carry  on  the  same 
illustration)  we  do,  and  must,  analyse 
the  bodily  motions  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  distinguishing  those  which 
ought  to  be  performed  from  those 
which  ought  not  To  a  similar  extent, 
and  no  further,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  logician  should  analyse  the  men- 
tal processes  with  which  logic  is  con- 
cerned. Logic  has  no  interest  in 
carrying  the  analysis  beyond  the  point 
at  which  it  becomes  apparent  whether 
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the  operations  have  in  any  individual 
case  been  rightly  or  wrongly  per- 
formed :  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
science  of  music  teaches  us  to  dis- 
criminate between  musical  notes,  and 
to  know  the  combinations  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  but  not  what 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  cor- 
respond to  each  ;  which,  though  use- 
ful to  be  known,  is  useful  for  totally 
different  purposes.  The  extension  of 
Logic  as  a  Science  ia  determined  by 
its  necessities  as  an  Art :  whatever  it 
does  not  need  for  its  practical  ends, 
it  leaves  to  the  larger  science  which 
may  be  said  to  correspond,  not  to 
any  particular  art,  but  to  art  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
constitution  of  the  human  faculties ; 
and  to  which,  in  the  part  of  our  men- 
tal nature  which  concerns  Logic,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  parts,  it  l^Iongs 
to  decide  what  are  ultimate  facts,  and 
what  are  resolvable  into  other  facts. 
And  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  work  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  any  particular  views  respecting 
the  ulterior  analysis.  Logic  is  com- 
mon ground  on  which  the  partisans  of 
Hartley  and  of  Reid,  of  Locke  and  of 
Kant  may  meet  and  join  hands. 
Particular  and  detached  opinions  of 
all  these  thinkers  will  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally be  controverted,  since  all  of 
them  were  logicians  as  well  as  meta- 
physicians ;  but  the  field  on  which 
their  principal  battles  have  been 
fought,  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  science. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pretended 
that  loffical  principles  can  be  alto- 
gether urelevant  to  those  more  ab- 
struse discussions ;  nor  is  it  possible 
but  that  the  view  we  are  led  to  take 
of  the  problem  which  logic  proposes, 
must  have  a  tendency  favourable  to 
the  adoption  of  some  one  opinion,  on 
these  controverted  subjects,  rather 
than  another.  For  metaphysics,  in 
endeavouring  to  solve  its  own  peculiar 
problem,  must  employ  means,  the 
validity  of  which  falls  under  the 
cognizance  of  logic.    It  proceeds,  no 


doubt,  as  far  as  possible,  merely  by 
a  closer  and  more  attentive  interroga- 
tion  of  our  consciousness,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  of  our  memory ; 
and  so  far  is  not  amenable,  to  logia 
But  wherever  this  method  is  insuffi- 
cient to  attain  the  end  of  its  inquiries, 
it  must  proceed,  like  other  sciences, 
by  means  of  evidence.  Now,  the 
moment  this  science  begins  to  draw 
inferences  from  evidence,  logic  be- 
comes the  sovereign  judge  whether 
its  inferences  are  well  grounded,  or 
what  other  inferences  would  be  so. 

This,  however,  constitutes  no  nearer 
or  other  relation  between  logic  and 
metaphysics,  than  that  which  exists 
between  logic  and  every  other  science. 
And  I  can  conscientiously  affirm,  that 
no  one  proposition  laid  down  in  this 
work  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  establishing,  or  with  any  reference 
to  its  fitness  for  being  employed  in 
establishing,  preconceived  opinions  in 
any  department  of  knowledge  or  of 
inquiry  on  which  the  speculative 
world  is  still  undecided.* 


*  The  view  taken  in  the  text,  of  the  defi- 
nition and  purpose  of  Logic,  stands  in 
marked  opposiiiou  to  that  of  the  school  of 
philosophy  which,  in  tliia  countiy,  if  r»> 
preaonted  by  the  writluga  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  of  hia  numerous  pupil*. 
Logic,  aa  thia  school  couceiTes  it,  ia  "  the 
Science  of  the  Formid  La  we  of  Thought  ;** 
a  definition  framed  for  the  express  purpuss 
of  exduding,  as  irrelevant  to  Logic,  What* 
ever  relate.^*  to  BeUef  and  Disbelivl,  or  lo 
the  pursuit  of  truth  as  such,  and  restrict- 
ing the  science  to  that  very  limited  portion 
of  its  total  province,  which  has  reiereuoa 
to  the  conditions,  not  of  Truth,  but  ot 
Consistency.  What  I  have  thought  it  use* 
ful  to  say  in  opposition  to  this  limitation 
of  ihe  field  of  Logic,  has  been  said  at  soom 
length  in  a  separate  work,  first  pubUsbed 
in  1865,  and  entitled  An  Examination  0/ 
Sir  WUliam  HamilUm't  PhilMophy^  and  V 
the  Principal  Philotophieal  QntstioHM  dii' 
cvMtd  in  his  Writingi.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  present  Treatise,  I  am  content  uxat  the 

iusnflcation  of  the  larger  extension  wfaidi 
gave  to  the  domain  of  the  science,  should 
rest  on  the  sequel  of  the  Treatise  itadL 
Some  remarks  on  the  relation  which  the 
Logic  of  Consistency  bears  to  the  Logic  of 
Truth,  and  on  the  place  which  that  par- 
ticular part  occupies  in  the  whole  to  which 
it  belongs,  will  be  found  in  the  preeent 
volume  (Book  II.  chap.  iii.  §  9). 
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*'  La  scolastique,  qui  produiait  cUuib  U  loglqu*,  comme  dans  l.i  morale,  et  daun  nne 
partie  de  la  m^taphysique,  une  aubtllit^,  une  precision  d'id^a,  dont  Thabitude  inoonniic 
aux  anciena,  a  contribu^  plus  qu'on  ne  croit  au  progrte  de  la  bonne  philosopbie."^ 
CoNDORCKT,  Vie  dt  Turgot, 

*'  To  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  languages  are  principally  indebted  for  what  predsion 
and  asalytic  subUety  rhey  possess."— Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Dueiunnns  in  Pkilmopky. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THB    NECESSITT    OP   COMMENCING 
WnU  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

I  I.  It  1*9  SO  much  the  established 
practice  of  writeni  on  logic  to  com' 
mence  their  treatifies  by  a  few  general 
obeerva,tions  (in  most  cases,  it  is  true, 
rather  meagre)  on  Terms  and  their 
varietiea,  that  it  wiU,  perhaps,  scarcely 
be  re<(aired  from  me  iu  merely  follow- 
ing the  oommon  nsage,  to  be  as  parti- 
cular in  assigning  my  reasons,  as  it  is 
oauatUy  expected  that  those  should  be 
who  deviate  from  it. 

The   practice,   indeed,   is    reoom- 
mended   by  considerationB    far    too 
obvious  to  require  a  formal  justifica- 
tion.   Logio  is  a  portion  of  the  Art 
of  Thinking :  Language  is  evidently, 
and  by  the  admission  o!  all  philoso- 
pben,  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
or  helps  of  thought ;  and  any  imper- 
/•ctioQ  in  the  instrument,  or  in  the 
mode  of  employing  it,  is  confessedly 
liable,  still  more  than  in  almost  any 
other  srt,  to  confuse  and  impede  the 
process,  and  destroy  all  ground  of 
oonfideooe  in  the  result.    For  a  mind 
not  previously  versed  in  the  meaning 
ttd  right  use  of  the  various  kinds  of 
words,  to  attempt  the  study  of  methods 
<tf  philoeophising,  would  be  as  if  some 
one  should  attempt   to  become  an 
'otrononiical  observer,  having  never 
learned  to  adjust  the  focal  distance 
of  his  optical  instruments  so  as  to  see 
distinctly. 

Since  Reasoning,  or  Inference,  the 
pnncipsl  subject  of  logic,  is  an  opera- 


tion which  usually  takes  place  by 
means  of  words,  and  in  complicated 
cases  can  take  place  in  no  other  way  ; 
those  who  have  not  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  signification  and  purposes  of 
words,  will  be  under  chances,  amount- 
ing almost  to  certainty,  of  reasoning 
or  inferring  incorrectly.  And  logi- 
cians have  generally  felt  that  unless, 
in  the  very  first  stage,  they  removed 
this  source  of  error ;  unless  they  taught 
their  pupil  to  put  away  the  glasHen 
whKh  distort  the  object,  and  to  use 
those  which  are  adapted  to  his  purpose 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist,  not  per- 
plex, his  vifiion ;  he  would  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  practise  the  remaining 
part  of  their  discipline  with  any  pro- 
spect of  advantage.  Therefore  it  is 
that  an  inquiry  into  language,  so  far 
as  is  needful  to  guard  against  the 
errors  to  which  it  gives  rise,  has  at  all 
times  been  deemed  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  logia 

But  there  is  another  reason,  of  a 
still  more  fundamental  nature,  why 
the  import  of  words  should  be  the 
earliest  subject  of  the  logician's  con- 
sideration :  because  without  it  he  can- 
not examine  into  the  import  of  Pro- 
positions. Now  this  is  a  subject  which 
stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
science  of  logia 

The  object  of  logic,  as  defined  in 
the  Introductory  Chapter,  is  to  ascer- 
tain how  we  come  by  that  portion  of 
our  knowledge  (much  the  greatest 
portion)  which  is  not  intuitive :  and 
by  what  oriterion  we  can,  in  matters 
not  self-evident,  distinguish  between 
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things  proTed  and  things  r  , 
between  what  is  worthy  and  what  is 
unworthy  of  belief.  Of  the  vkHoub 
quaations  which  praBeat  themselvoa 
to  our  inquiring  fooultiee,  tome  re- 
ceive on  answer  from  direct  coniwiouH- 
nees,  otbert,  if  reaolved  at  all,  can  only 
be  resolved  by  means  of  evidence. 
Logic  is  concemed  with  these  lost. 
But  before  inquiring  into  the  mode 
of  resolving  questiuns,  it  is  necessary 
to  inqaire  what  ore  those  which  offer 
themselves  ;  what  questions  ore  con- 
ceivaUe  1  what  inquiries  are  there,  to 
which  mankind  have  either  obtained, 
or  been  able  to  imagine  it  possible 
that  they  should  obtain,  on  answer. 
This  point  is  best  ascertained  by  a 
survey  and  analysis  of  Propoeitions. 

%  2.  The  answer  to  every  question 
which  it  is  possible  to  frame,  must  be 
contained  in  a  Proposition,  or  ABBer> 
tion.  Whatever  caa  be  on  object  of 
belief,  or  even  of  disbelief,  must,  when 
put  into  words,  assume  the  form  of  a 
proposition.  All  truth  and  all  error 
lie  in  propositions.  What,  by  a  cod- 
venieut  misapplication  of  an  abstract 
term,  we  c»ll  a  Truth,  means  simply 
a  True  Proposition  ;  and  errors  are 
false  propositions.  To  know  the  im- 
port Of  aJI  possible  propositions,  would 
be  to  know  all  questions  which  con 
be  raised,  all  matters  which  are  sub- 
ceptible  of  being  either  believed  or 
dinbelieved.  How  man;  kinds  of  in- 
HUiries  can  be  propounded ;  how  many 
kinds  of  judgments  can  be  made ;  and 
bow  many  kinds  of  propoiiitions  is  it 
possible  to  frame  with  a  meaning; 
are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  question.  Since,  then,  the  ob- 
jecla  01  all  Belief  and  of  all  Inquiry 
express  themseivee  in  propositions ;  > 
sufficient  scrutiny  nf  Propositions  aod 
of  their  vanetiea  niU  apprize  us  what 
<|ueBtionH  mankind  haveactually  asked 
of  themselves,  and  what,  in  the  nature 
of  answers  to  those  questions,  they 
have  actually  thought  tbey  hod 
grounds  to  believe. 

Now  the  first  glance  at  a  proposi- 
tion shows  that  it  is  fonned  by  put> 


u  u&meH.     A  propnai- 


I  ting  U^ther  twu 

I  tion,  according  to 
definition,  which  is  sufficieDt  for  w 
purpose,  is,  dtMcoarte,  in  jckick  mm 
thing  U  affirmed  or  tUuied  of  ton 
thbtg.  Thus,  in  the  proposition.  Go 
is  yellow,  the  quantity  ydloic 
affirmed  of  the  substance  gold.  I 
the  proposition,  Franklin  was  ui 
bom  in  Kngland,  the  fact  expressed 
by  the  words  bom  tn  England  is 
denied  of  the  man  Franklin, 

Every  proposition  consjats  of  three 
parts  :  the  Subject,  the  Predicaf 
the  Copuln.  The  predicate 
name  denoting  that  which  is  offinned 
or  denied.  The  subject  is  the  name 
denoting  the  person  or  thing  which 
something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of. 
The  copula  is  the  sign  denoting  tb^ 
there  is  on  affirmation  or  denial ;  sud 
thereby  enabling  the  hearer  or  reader 
to  distinguish  a  proposition  from  s".*' 
other  kind  of  discourae.  Thu^  IB 
the  proposition,  the  earth  is  rouno, 
the  Predicate  is  the  word  rosi*^ 
which  denotes  the  quality  affirmed 
or  (as  the  phrase  is)  predicated:  l>" 
earlk,  words  denoting  the  object  whicli 
that  quality  is  affirmed  of,  eompo« 
the  Subject  ;  the  word  t»,  which  serve* 
OS  the  connecting  mark  between  dw 
subject  and  predicate,  to  show  thrt 
one  of  them  ia  affirmed  of  the  other, 
is  called  the  Copula, 

Dismissing,  for  the  present,  tfie 
copula,  of  which  more  will  be  s»ld 
hereafter,    every    propcajtion,     tWD» 

leather  two  names,  in  a  particnl« 
I  manner.  This  is  already  a  first  stfp 
,  towards  what  we  ore  in  quest  of.  '' 
'  appears  from  this,  that  f or  ao  set  " 
belief,  one  object  is  not  aufficioit; 
the  simplest  act  of  belief  suppose 
and  has  something  to  do  with,  f*^ 
objects  ■■  two  names,  to  say  the  lea*  i 
and  (since  the  names  must  be  luaf 
of  Romething)  two  nomeaiie  lH'!''- 
A  large  cloas  of  thinkers  wonid  c"' 
the  matter  short  bj  saying,  two  id" 
They  would  say,  that  the  subject 
predicate  ore  both  of  them  namei 
ideas,  the  idea  of  gold,  for  insUi 
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.  d  the  id»  of  yellow;   and  that 
ftVbftt  uk<A  place   (or  part  of  what 
"kkt8  pUtee)  in  the  act  of  belief ,  oon- 
-t?  m  bringiiig  (as  it  is  often  ex- 
|n»iaed)  od«  oi  these  ideas  under  the 
'  «r. .  fiat  this  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
jodition  to  say :   whether  such  be 
oonvet  mode  of  describing  the 
nenou,  is  an  after  oonsidera- 
The  result  witb  wbicb  for  the 
iRient  ire  must   be  contented,   is, 
Ibat  in  e«ery  act  of  beUef  two  objects 
ar«  io  come  manner  taken  cognizance 
•f;  that   there    can    be     no   belief 
ciMfflfi.    or    question    propounded, 
vhichdr^it  not  embrace  two  distinct 
(fithcr  raatcfial  or  intellectual)  sub- 
;^t»  -if  thought ;  each  of  them  cap- 
*i'Ie,  <wr  n<it,  of  being  conceived  by 
u^  b  it  incapable  of  beins  believed 
In  itaelf.  ^ 

I  may  say,  for  instance,  "the  sun." 
The  word  has  a  meaning,  and  suggests 
that  m^nmg  to  the  mmd  of  any  one 
who  is  listening  to  me.  But  suppose 
I  ask  him,  "Whether  it  is  true  : 
whether  he  believes  it  ?  He  can  give 
BO  answer.  There  is  as  yet  nothing 
,  Jo  believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  Now, 
however,  let  me  make,  of  all  possible 
Sfisertions  respecting  the  sun,  the  one 
which  involves  the  least  of  reference 
to  Kxy  object  bendes  itself ;  let  me 
say,  "the  sun  exists."  Here,  at  once, 
IS  MHnething  which  a  person  can  say 
he  hdievea.  But  here  instead  of  only 
<»«,  we  find  two  distinct  objects  of 
coiioqjtioii :  the  sun  is  one  object  ; 
*^«we  is  another.  Let  it  not  be 
*»d  that  this  second  conception, 
J*"8*enoe,  is  involved  in  the  first; 
jOT  the  nm  may  be  conceived  as  no 
^g«r  existing.  "The  sun"  does 
n^  convey  all  the  meaning  that  is 
J'^'^yedhy  "  the  sun  exists  :  "  '*  my 
i*<W"  does  not  indude  all  the 
••■•i^g  of  •*  my  father  exists,"  for 
fj^iy  be  dead  ;  "  a  round  square  " 
not  include  the  meaning  of  '*  a 
i  BQQare  exists,"  for  it  does  not 
•*«Biiot  exist.  When  I  say  '*  the 
•^"  ^my  father,"  or  "a  round 
Jj"^**!  So  not  caJl  upon  the  hearer 
*•  «By  belief  or  disbelief,   nor  can 


either  the  one  or  the  other  be  afforded 
me  ;  but  if  I  say,  *'the  sun  exists," 
"  my  father  exists,"  or  a  **  round 
square  exists,"  I  call  for  belief  ;  and 
should,  in  the  first  of  the  three  in- 
stances, meet  with  it ;  in  the  second, 
with  belief  or  disbelief,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  in  the  third,  with  dis- 
beUel 

§  3.  This  first  step  in  the  analysis 
of  the  object  of  belief,  which,  though 
so  obvious,  will  be  found  .to  be  not 
unimportant,  is  the  only  one  which 
we  shall  find  it  practicable  to  make 
without  a  preliminary  survey  of  lan- 
guage. If  we  attempt  to  proceed 
further  in  the  same  path,  that  is,  to 
analyse  any  further  the  import  of 
Fmpositions,  we  find  forced  upon  us, 
as  a  subject  of  previous  consideration, 
the  import  of  Names.  For  every  pro- 
position consists  of  two  names ;  and 
every  proposition  affirms  or  denies 
one  of  these  names,  c^  the  other. 
Now  what  we  do,  what  passes  in  our 
mind,  when  we  affirm  or  deny  two 
names  of  one  another,  must  depend 
on  what  they  are  names  of ;  since  it 
is  with  reference  to  that,  and  not  to 
the  mere  names  themselves,  that  m'b 
make  the  affirmation  or  denisd.  Here, 
therefore,  we  find  a  new  reason  why 
the  signification  of  names,  and  the 
relation  generally  between  names  and 
the  things  signified  by  them,  must 
occupy  the  preliminary  stage  of  the 
inquiry  we  are  engaged  in. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  mean- 
ing of  names  can  guide  us  at  most 
only  to  the  opinions,  possibly  the 
foolish  and  groundless  opinions,  which 
mankind  have  formed  concerning 
things,  and  that  as  the  object  of 
philosophy  is  truth,  not  opinion,  the 
philosopher  should  dismiss  words  and 
look  into  things  themselves,  to  asoer- 
tain  what  questions  can  be  asked  and 
answered  m  regard  to  them.  This 
advice  (which  no  one  has  it  in  his 
power  to  follow)  is  in  reality  an  ex- 
hortation to  discard  the  whole  fruits 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
and  conduct  himself  as  if  he  were  the 


first  person  who  had  ever  tamed  an 
inquiring  eye  upon  nature.  What 
does  any  one's  personal  knowledge  of 
Things  amount  to,  after  subtracting 
all  which  he  has  acquired  by  means 
of  the  words  of  other  people  ?  Even 
after  he  has  learned  as  much  as  people 
utnially  do  learn  from  others,  will  the 
notions  of  things  contained  in  his 
individual  mind  afford  as  sufficient  a 
basis  for  a  ccUalofftie  raiwmni  as  the 
notions  which  are  in  the  minds  of  all 
mankind  ? 

In  any  enumeration  and  classifica- 
tion of  Things,  which  does  not  set 
out  from  their  names,  no  varieties  of 
things  will  of  course  be  comprehended 
but  those  recognised  by  the  particular 
incjuirer ;  and  it  will  still  remain  to 
be  established,  by  a  subsequent  exami- 
nation of  names,  that  the  enumeration 
ha.i  omitted  nothing  which  ought  to 
have  been  included.  But  if  we  begin 
with  names,  and  use  them  as  our  clue 
to  the  things,  we  bring  at  once  before 
us  all  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  recognised,  not  by  a  single 
imiuirer,  but  by  all  inquirers  taken 
together.  It  doubtless  may,  and  I 
believe  it  will,  be  found,  that  man- 
kind have  multiplied  the  varieties 
unnecessarily,  and  have  imagined  dis- 
tinctions among  things,  where  there 
were  only  distinctions  in  the  manner 
of  naming  them.  But  we  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  this  in  the  com- 
mencement. We  must  begin  by  re- 
cognising the  distinctions  made  by 
ordinary  language.  If  some  of  these 
appear,  on  a  close  examination,  not  to 
be  fundamental,  the  enumeration  of 
the  different  kinds  of  realities  may  be 
abridged  accordingly.  But  to  impose 
upon  the  facts  in  the  first  instance 
the  yoke  of  a  theory,  while  the 
grounds  of  the  theory  are  reserved  for 
discussion  in  a  subsequent  stage,  is 
not  a  course  which  a  logician  can 
reasonably  adopt. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF  NAMBb. 


8  r.  "A  NAMK,"say8  Ilobbeft,^  '  :* 
a  word  taken  at  pleasu  e  to  serve  f  - 
a  mark  which  may  raise  in  our  mi   I 
a  thought  like  to  some  thought  ■ 
had  before,    and   which   b»»ii.g  Y'. 
nounced  to  others,  may  be  tu  th»»ii 
a  sign  of  what  thought  t'iv>  ppt-ak-.' 
had+   before   in   his   mind.'     Tli » 
simple  definition  of  a  name,  asa  woir^ 
(or  set  of  words)  serving  the  donWi 
purpose  of  a  mark  to  rt'cal!  to  .*'u 
selves  the  likeness  of  a  former  tboircht 
and  a  sign  to  make  it  known  to  ntt.«>'  . 
appears    unexceptionable.       Xoi*    -, 
indeed,  do  much  more  than  thi*^ :  ;•  t 
whatever  else  they  do,  grows  out  <•'. 
and  is   the  result  of   this:   as  will 
appear  in  its  proper  place. 

Are  names  more  properly  said  to 
be  the  names  of  tlungs,  or  of  oor 
ideas  of  things  ?  The  first  is  the  a- 
pression  in  common  use ;  the  last  is 
that  of  some  metaphysicians,  who  cx»- 
ceived  that  in  adopting  it  they  weis 
introducing  a  highly  important  dii- 
tinction.  The  eminent  thinker,  jtf( 
quoted,  seems  to  countenance  & 
latter  opinion.  "  But  seeing,"  be  coft* 
tinues,  "  names  ordered  in  speech  (ta 
is  defined)  are  signs  of  our  coDoef* 
tions,  it  is  manifest  they  are  not  sigfli 
of  the  things  themselves ;  for  ^SbA 
the  sound  of  this  word  BUmc  sbooB 
be  the  sign  of  a  stone,  cannot  IH 
understood  in  any  sense  but  thn^lM 
he  that  hears  it  collects  that  Iwlli^ 
pronounces  it  thinks  of  a  stone.* 

If  it  be  merely  meant  that  the^JDB' 
ception  alone,  and  not  the  thing  iWf« 
in  recalled  by  the  name,  or  impMrted 
to  the  hearer,  this  of  course  eafliot 
be  denied.  Nevertheless,  there  seesn' 
good  reason  for  adhering  to  t&e 
common  usage,  and  calling  (as  indeed 
Hobbes  himself  does  in  other  place*) 
the  word  sun  the  uaint)  of  the  russ 

*  Compyiiatioi^  or  Lotjic,  cliap.  ii. 

t  In  the  orijfinal  "had,  or  he:  •»«t" 
These  last  wordx,  a«  involvinif  a  pu'tloiy 
foreign  to  our  piu^unt  iui[JO*e,  1  h.iT«  for- 
borne to  quote. 


X 


I 


»3  •    ■  ^  ''aOfj'VH 


•5      V 

i  A 


a-^f  Aw'ji',  it  li  a  ''..-s^'  ;  cmu-rt-.:! 

d»<rf  it.     When  I  «^:u,  'Li.i  ;  ,n  ." 
'Wca-UH.;  t'.'kv ''  I  ao  i.  ♦.  meaii  tn.i 
iJea  /f  the  suu  «a  ■;.  <*       txcit'  • 
fi  ir.?  th-.'  id«:a  of   j..     .,i  in  oti. 
■ '  (^'m,  tL\t  -uiikijs^ . :    \k:  Miai  inak. 
•  ihiuk  oi  duv.     I   Mtan,  th^t   .• 
i-s  A^p  vH^  if.vl  fact,  ^..lich  ib  .-*'■'  ' 
^>  -  ;:i  K  pre*,  nee  (aiKi  w  *  -  ^    ri  *] 

^m^»i  .m»  not  i  ieati/  ,Aitf  ea  auo-  '>. 
jav.-a  fact,  >K,ich   •«.  caUea 


'  \h' 

.'tu-e. 

i\fl 

''^  llHl.' 

• ,  1 

VI    ^C  ' 

•c.r.i 

*-cti"ii 

In  that  ffi  e  tr  •  •-  jr.>r'  »u 
•   viz.  uaii.rg  ut  I'ii  ^»  T'  1/  01*- 
■».   or  of  thrse  jiarticni.i 
■  written    •■iia'jt**!*.   'J'i.I- 
•i»ymriiit  ul  a  wfiru  *     <i«.';j'  t^   tli» 

•  «•  It'ttt-rs  '  uii  'vl't;  ;>.>.<  .>!  whi  h  it 

•  wnii*<>s'»d,  *    :       I  ...«^'J  t»y  t«h«*!oh<  ^l- 
s^a  the  x»/<        '•'<>  in'itdiff'^  (»f   ti.o 

•  «>i'd.      In  ;•  .>  <-ti'«r  soirf^  **'<  '.-aiiiiot 

•itroduc«  piic  « I  \.w>e  wortlt  iut**  tho 

j^ject   of   a   ]Tou«'t>ition,    unlrsi    iu 

••« ''ioati' -'I  wiU)    other  words;   .im. 

V  l:oavy  (/•  'v  f<,11   .V  tn:l}  i^ipf^ii  ivt 

/art-  was  a^^•  't-a,  A  hfritftc-'  of  parlia- 

litfifU  wan  iu    ht  room. 

An  a<li«oti\e.  "!i<»wevtr,  h  capable 
of  standin  '  by  iistit  as  tli:  ])r«<iKftto 
of  a  prop<»^iti<;n  ;  as  wh^ii  wa   .<» 


J.  .  Snow  w  whitf  ;  and  occasion. iHy  f* 

't    *.:iLi  jirop«r  tj  'X/OMvier  a  v. ./ru  aa  the  1ubj^'<.•t,  for  we  may  -^av.  \^  *   . 

'••i'  !wm<  o'  tjiat  wliich  we  int^Kd  is  an  agreeable  colour.    The  ad  "  <'  !  «• 

!    ''•*  iifi»ienrt^>Hl  bj  it  when  we  n  i«  often  ««id  to  be  ao  uh.<«  >..;  ».  ,-.«.ii 

'k    !»:  that  wlucb  any  fact  that  we  luatical  ellipsifi }  Snow  i    wliiti-:,  ii 

*;a^it  o(  it  \g  Ut  h*  UDfi'  rst"od  of  :  stead   of    Snow   is   a  whit**   oric  ' 


t>;  w  in  tho":,  ronccmin^  which,  whtn  ,  White  is  an  agreeable  colour,  ut* 
V  'niT^luytlieword,  wtinteu(^ofifivei  of,   A  white  colour,  or,   Tlie  o 

Hhall    white,  ia  agreeable.    The  (Tre*k> 


av, 


^y.  TIL.  ni;)!!.    \amee,  th»jre0|p ,  „  „^ _.. _     .  _ 

''  ■*/*  be  spoken  of  m  thin  wtnlc  as  :  Romans  were  allowed,  bj  the    u'v 
« ■  ifeAea  0/'  things  thf^mselves,  and  i  their  language,  to  employ  thi«  li. 
»v*^  m€T-*iy  of  our  ide  at  ot  things  I  univ^r.^Jly  in  thi*  subject  a>"  %  <  I 

"Utbeqaestion  now  arises,  of  what ;  in  the  j'redicate  oJ  a  proi»os)'  '"u. 
*  ".^s '  aiid  w  Answer  this  it  is  neces- 1  Kngli^h  this  car  not,  geiM-rali>  r:> 
*!.     ^  tiki-  into  consid'^rcibtion  tlio  I  ing,    be   done.      We  may   s;  ^ 
■^'^ -vat  i'lidh  ot  name*.  I  earth  is  round;  but  w<-  c^in-' 

K^iuud  is  easily  mtived  ;  we  ni^  -'.  >.-.  •, 
S  ?.  It  i.4  usual,  before  examining  I  A  round  object.  Thiif  d'stiu-ti-  », 
^viiiwiB  (iu«>  *<*  into  which  names  i  however,  is  rather  gi-ammat-t^.l  J  .  i 
•Wwinm«ilj  d]A*ided,  to  begin  by  logical.  Since  th^  i  is  i»c- -i.u.  .vu'o 
^^Wifjishing  from  nam<rs  of  «very  I  of  meaning  betwetn  rovod,  i<nd  '» 
"«>8fptirit^  thone  words  which  are  ,  rouml  object,  it  is  only  cistoni  whi- 1» 
•iOHaiOflj^  but  only  parts  of  names.  '  prescribes  that  on  any  givMi  wf  ..  i.-n 
^•oa^Kjch  are  reckoned  particles,  on»»  shall  be  used,  and  not  the  t  • 'ifr. 
"*  ^,  to,  (TMttf,  often ^  tl;o  inflected  We  shall,  therefore,  without  -cii;!-, 
**«  of  nouns  (nbstaotivo.  ac  hmj,  him,  speak  of  adjectives  »\»  uanie- ,  v.  f .  t  h.p 
^'*«»;  and  '^vcn  adjectiven,  as  largt,  in  their  own  right,  or  an  rej.rt^'^j.tH- 
*^f  Tbe«i«  words  do  not  exjire;<i<  live  of  the  more  circnittjus  foiuis  of 
^'^'Ogi  tif  which  anything  can  hn  pxuression  above  ♦*xenj])lified.  Tlie 
iSiriuisd  or  denied.  We  cannot  say,  oth-r  clawtes  of  sulw-idiary  woixls  have 
8*i^y  fell,  or  A  heavy  fell ;  Tniiy,  no  title  whatt^ver  to  be  con«i«U3rcd  an 
wAtndy,  was  awerted  ;  Of,  nr  An  '  names.  An  adverb,  or  an  nccujwtive 
'^♦'*ai  in  the  room.  Unlets,  indc»»'V  ',  «'««*.  oaunot  urKi-ji*  i%ny  circnniKtauoes 
***»*;  ;.^akmg  of  the  w^^  woTtls  |  <»'xce]it  when  tht;ir  uuie  Uttur.s  and 
^•eaifelvMfi,  as  whan  we  sav,  Truly  is  i  syllables  .'ire  fl|><ikHn  (^^  li^iire  a^^  one 
*6  En^li&h  word,  or.    Heavy  ia  an  j  of  the  teniih  of  .i  pi . ;    -unm. 
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Words  which  are  not  otpable  of 
being  uied  m  names,  but  only  as 
parts  of  names,  were  called  by  some 
of  the  schoolmen  Syncategoreniatio 
terms :  from  (T^f,  with,  and  KaTijyopitaj 
to  predicate,  because  it  was  only  %ciUv 
some  other  word  that  they  could  be 
predicated.  A  word  which  could  be 
used  either  as  the  subject  or  predicate 
of  a  proposition  without  being  accom- 
panied by  any  other  word,  was  termed 
by  the  same  authorities  a  Categore- 
matic  term.  A  combination  of  one 
or  more  Gategorematic,  and  one  or 
more  Syncategorematic  words,  as  A 
hea^y  body,  or  A  court  of  justice, 
they  sometimes  called  a  mixed  term  ; 
but  this  seems  a  needleHs  multiplica- 
tion of  technical  expressions.  A 
mixed  term  is,  in  the  only  useful 
sense  of  the  word,  Categorematic. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  have 
been  called  many- worded  names. 

For,  as  one  word  is  frequently  not 
a  name,  but  only  part  of  a  name,  so 
a  number  of  words  often  compose  one 
single  name,  and  no  more.  These 
words,  '*The  place  which  the  wisdom 
or  policy  of  antiquity  had  destined 
for  the  residence  of  the  Abyssinian 
princes,**  form  in  the  estimation  of 
the  logician  only  one  name ;  one 
Categorematic  term.  A  mode  of  de- 
termining whether  any  set  of  words 
makes  only  one  name,  or  more  than 
one,  is  by  predicating  something  of  it» 
and  observing  whether,  by  this  pre- 
dication, we  make  only  one  assertion 
or  several.  Thus,  when  we  say,  John 
Nokes,  who  was  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  died  yesterday — by  this  predi- 
cation we  make  but  one  assertion ; 
whence  it  appears  that  "  John  Nokes, 
who  was  the  mayor  of  the  town,"  is  no 
more  than  one  name.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  proposition,  besides  the  asser- 
tion that  John  Nokes  died  yesterday, 
there  is  included  another  insertion, 
namely,  that  John  Nokes  was  mayor 
of  the  town.  But  this  last  assertion 
was  alre»d^  laade  :  wCT^tu  no^  ukAlm 
it  by  adding  the  predicate,  "died 
yesterday."  Suppose,  however,  that 
the  words  had  been,  John  Nokes  and 


the  mayor  of  the  town,  «aey  wodd 
have  formed  two  names  instead  of 
one.  For  when  we  say,  John  Nokes 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town  died  yeai- 
terday,  we  make  two  assertions :  one, 
that  John  Nokes  died  yesterday ;  the 
other,  that  the  mayor  of  the  toim 
died  yesterday. 

It  being  needless  to  illustrate  at 
any  greater  length  the  subject  of 
many-worded  names,  we  proceed  tn 
the  distinctions  which  have  been 
established  among  names,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  words  they  are  oompose'1 
of,  but  according  to  their  signiiica- 
tion. 

§  3.  All  names  are  names  of  some- 
thing, real  or  imaginary ;  but  all 
things  have  not  names  appropriated 
to  them  individually.  For  some  in- 
dividual objects  we  require,  and  con- 
sequently have,  separate  diKtinguith- 
ing  names  ;  there  is  a  name  for  eveiy 
person,  and  for  every  remarkable 
place.  vPther  objects,  of  which  we 
nave  ifi^  occasion  to  speak  so  fre- 
quently, we  do  not  designate  by  a 
name  of  their  own ;  but  when  the 
necessity  arises  for  naming  them,  w«> 
do  so  by  putting  together  sevext^ 
words,  each  of  which,  by  itself,  mie^t 
be  and  is  used  for  an  indefinite  n\0^ 
ber  of  other  objects  ;  as  when  T  iayt 
thh  atone :  "  this  '*  and  **  stone  **  bain^ 
each  of  them,  names  that  may  be  tfBcd 
of  many  other  objects  bestaes  the  par- 
ticular one  meant,  though  the  only 
object  of  which  they  can  both  be  tisea 
at  the  given  moment,  consistent^ 
with  their  signification,  may  be  m 
one  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

Were  this  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  names,  that  are  common  to 
more  things  than  one,  could  be  em- 
ployed ;  if  they  only  served,  by 
mutually  limiting  each  other,  to  aifoid 
a  designation  for  such  individual  ob- 
jects as  have  no  names  of  their  own : 
they  could  only  be  ranked  among 
'V)ntrivances  for  economising  the  use 
of  languflkge.  But  it  k  o-t-i^cui  tnai 
this  is  not  their  sole  function.  It  is 
by  their  means  \that  we  are  enabled 
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to  assert  'ytnerfd  propoeitioos  ;  to 
affinn  or  deoy  any  predicate  of  an 
indefinite  nmnber  of  things  at  onoe. 
The  dietinetion,  therefore,  between 
foeral  namea,  and  individual  or  ringu' 
lar  namely  is  fnndamental ;  and  may 
be  ODnadered  as  the  first  grand  divi* 
■on  of  names. 

A  general  name  is  familiarly  de- 
fined, a  name  which  is  capable  of 
bvng  truly  affirmed,  in  we  same 
eeaae,  of  each  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  thiBgB.  An  individual  or  wngnlar 
naaH»  k  a  name  which  is  only  ci^ble 
4  Wng  truly  affirmed,  in  the  same 
smacv  A  one  thing. 

lltixa,  man  is  a^ble  of  being 
InAyiffinned  of  John,  Greoige,  Marr, 
skI  other  persons  without  assignable 
libit;  and  it  is  affirmed  of  all  of 
^fenin  the  same  sense ;  for  the  word 
wn  eipresses  certain  qualities,  and 
when  we  predicate  it  of  tiioee  persons, 
«e  assert  that  thev  all  possess  those 
<(iialitieR.  But  /oAn  is  only  capable 
«{  being  tnily  affirmed  of  one  single 
pson,  at  least  in  the  aame  sense, 
'or,  though  there  are  many  persons 
vko  bear  that  name,  it  is  not  ofm- 
fatred^  upon  them  to  indicate  any 
yialities,  or  anything  which  belongs 
to  them  in  common ;  and  cannot  be 
ittd  to  be  affirmed  of  them  in  any, 
«aae  at  all,  consequently  not  in  the 
^■e  sense.  "The  king  who  sue- 
Med  Willkm  the  Conqnerar,"  is 
lltti-^KbdiTidiial  nama  For,  that 
f'tes^fiil^  more  than  one  person 
of  viioai  It  can  be  truly  affirmed,  is 
^fied  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.- 
Etod  ''ticking,"  when  the  occasion  or 
tke  contest  defines  the  individual  of 
^kom  it  is  to  be  understood,  may  justly 
boKgarded  as  an  individual  name. 
'  U  is  not  unusoal,  by  way  of  ex- 
Mung  what  is  meant  by  a  general 
tvae^  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  a 
^tt»L  But  this,  though  a  convenient 
Me  of  expresdoa  for  some  purposes, 
*}  objectionable  as  a  definition,  since 
ikendams  the  clearer  of  two  things 
^ibe  more  obscure.  It  would  be 
'^Dnn  logical  to  reverse  the  proposi- 
'')l,  flod  turn  it  into  a  definition  of 


the  word  dau :  **'  A  class  is  the  inde- 
finite multitude  of  individuals  denoted 
by  a  general  name." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  general 
from  collective  names.  A  general  name 
is  one  which  can  be  predicated  of  each 
individual  of  a  multitude  ;  a  collec- 
tive name  cannot  be  predicated  of 
each  separately,  but  only  of  all  taken 
together.  *'The  76th  regiment  of 
foot  in  the  British  army,"  which  U 
a  collective  name^  is  not  a  general 
but  an  individual  name  ;  for  though 
it  can  be  predicated  of  a  multitude  of 
individual  soldiers  taken  jointly,  it 
cannot  be  predicated  of  them  severally. 
We  may  sav,  Jones  is  a  soldier,  and 
Thompson  is  a  soldier,  and  Smith  is 
a  soldier,  but  we  cannot  say,  Jones 
is  the  76th  regiment,  and  Thompson 
is  the  76th  regiment,  and  Smith  is 
the  76th  regiment.  We  can  only  say, 
Jones,  and  Thompson,  and  Smith,  and 
Brown,  and  so  forth  (enumerating  all 
the  soldiers),  are  the  76tb  regiment. 

"The  76th  regiment'*  is  a  collec- 
tive name,  but  not  a  general  one  :-  **  a 
regiment "  is  both  a  oollectite  and  a 
general  name.  General  with  respect 
to  all  individual  regiments,  of  each  of 
which  separately  it  can  be  affirmed  : 
collective  with  respect  to  the  indi- 
vidual soldiers  of  whom  any  regiment 
18  composed. 

§  4.  The  second  general  division  of 
names  is  into  concrtie  and  ahdract, 
A  concrete  name  is  a  name  which 
stands  for  a  thing ;  an  abstract  name 
is  a  name  which  stands  for  an  attri- 
bute of  a  thing.  Thus  John,  ike  tea, 
thu  tabUf  are  names  of  things.  White, 
also,  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  or  rather 
of  things.  Whiteness,  again,  is  the 
name  of  a  quality  or  attribute  of 
those  things.  Man  is  a  name  of 
many  things ;  humanity  is  a  name  of 
an  attribute  of  those  things.  Old  is 
a  name  of  things ;  eld  <ige  is  a  name 
of  one  of  their  attributes. 

I  have  used  the  words  concrete  and 
abstract  In  the  sense  annexed  to  them 
by  the  schoolmen,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imperfections  of  their  philo* 
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wipby,  ^f^Tri  unrivalled  in  the  con- 
Btruciion  ot  (f^chnical  language,  and 
whose  definitions,  in  logic  at  least, 
though  they  never  went  more  than  a 
little  way  into  the  mibjecti  have 
geldotn,  I  ttiiiik,  been  altered  but  to 
be  {spoiled.  S.  practice,  however,  has 
grown  lip  in  more  modem  times, 
which,  if  not  introduced  by  Locke, 
has  gained  currency  chiefly  from  his 
exauiplu,  of  applying  the  expression 
"abstract  name'*  to  ail  names  which 
arc  the  renult  of  abstraction  or  gene- 
nJisation,  and  consequently  to  all 
general  names,  instead  of  confining  it 
to  the  names  of  attributes.  The  meta- 
physicians of  the  Gondillao  school, — 
whose  admiration  of  Locke,  passing 
over  the  profoundest  speculations  of 
that  truly  original  genius,  usually 
fastens  with  peculiar  eagerness  upon 
his  wr^tkest.  points, — have  gone  on 
imitating  him  in  this  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, uiitil  there  is  now  some  difli> 
culty  in  restoring  the  word  to  its 
originid  signification.  A  more  wanton 
alt^i'^tion  in  the  meaning  of  a  word 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  for  the 
expression  general  name,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  which  exists  in  all  lan- 
guages I  am  acquainted  ^th,  was 
already  available  for  the  purpose  to 
which  eibttraci  has  been  miMippro- 
priated,  while  the  misappropriation 
leaves  that  important  class  of  word*, 
the  names  of  attributes,  without  any 
coTupact  distitictive  appellation.  The 
old  acceptation,  however,  has  not 
gone  so  oompi lately  out  of  use,  as  to 
deprive  those  who  still  adhere  to  it  of 
all  fiance  of  being  understood.  By 
abetradt  then,  I  shall  always,  in  Logic 
proper,  mean  the  opposite  of  concrete  ; 
by  an  abstract  name,  the  name  of  an 
attribute ;  by  a  concrete  name,  the 
name  of  an  object. 

Do  abstract  names  belong  to  the  ' 
clas!<  of  general,  or  to  that  of  sin^Iar  , 
names  T    Some  of  them  ar»*  e*»rtainly  I 
g'neral.      1  mean   those   which   are  | 
names  not  of  one  sinirle  and  definite 
attribute,  but  of  a  class  of  Httributes. 
Such  is  the  word  co^r,  which  it  a 
name  common  to  whiten es<s  redness 


&c.    Such  is, even  the  word  waiu- 
ness,  in  respect  of  the  different  f^iados 
of  whiteness  to  which  it  Ih  applied  »u 
common :    the   word  magnitude,  in 
respect  of  the  varioxus  degrees  nf  mag- 
nitude and  the  various  diu   r  ion^  »^ 
space  ;  the  woi"d  wci  ht,  iit  res;\.^t    " 
the  vnrious  degre^'r*  "f  "^Neight,     S  tf^ti 
also  is  the  word  a/*  t^'ut^  it.k'lf.  vh 
common  name  of  all  parties ]u.    -  tri- 
butes.    But  when  only  one  altrii    .. 
neither  variable  in  degree  nor  in  k* . 
is  deRijpTiated  by  the  name  :  .•    viBiK» 
ness ;  tangibleness  ;  equai'ty    -  inxr 
ness  ;  milkwhiteness  ;  then  ti*e  r..ir) 
can  hardly  be  considered  g*'.i\  r\\ :  '  i-' 
though   it    denote^}    an   attiib*  :^ 
many  different  objects,  the  :«'.    i     tv 
itself  is  always  conceived  a.s  one,  *'  ; 
many.*     To    avoid    needle^a    1  ,.o- 
maohies,  the  best  course  wou  \  }:< 
bably  be  to  consider  these  naxu^rit  ^ 
neither  general  nor  individual,  ana  t  ^ 
place  them  in  a  class  apart. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  def  niUon 
of  an  abstract  name,  that  not  onl  v  tL^* 
names  which  we  have  call^  abstract, 
but  adjectives,  which  we  h.  ve  plscci 
in  the  concrete  dass,  are  naoit^  «" 
attributes :  that  whUt,  for  er  xBapIu, 
is  as  much  the  name  of  ^e  odour  aa 
wh  iteneu  is.   But  (as  before  r.'markM) 
a  word  ought  to  be  oonsidered  nu  tlio 
name  of  that  which  we  int(*^.d  to  be 
imderstood  by  it  when  ^■''  V'^t  H  to 
it8  principal  us*),  that  io,  >Mi>>a  we 
employ  it  in  predieation     Wh««  we 
pay  snow  is  white,   nu^k  ih  i^hito, 
linen  is  white,  we  do  not  mean  %  to 
be  understood  that  snow,  or  linen*  or 
milk,  u  a  colour.    We  mean  that  tiMT 
are  things  bavin^r  the  colour.     TS4 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  wt>-'\ 
whiteness ;    vimt   w*»    aifirm    to    It 
whiteness  is  not  snow,  but  tho  oiiiuu  r 
of  snow.      Whiteness,    therefore,    i 
the  name  of  the  colour  exdu^iTcly  : 
white  w  a  name  vf  all  thin^'o  wbat. 
ever  having  the  colour  :  a  noni^  nov 
of   the  quuUty  of  whiteness,   but    u\ 
every  white  object.     It  w  true,   thm 
name  was  given  to  all  those  vaarioTs-^ 

*  Vids  mtra,  note  st  the  end  of  |  ^  i^. 
U  chap,  a. 
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J-  ^  iL'.  .  •  '   ••  tortnt'  r  -t  of 

iu  ^^luticatioD ;  <  -  •  »&.*'■<•  can 
only  he  laid  to  8Ui.:au  for,  or  to  be  a 
name  of,  tht  things  of  which  it  can 
be  predicated.  We  ehaU  presently 
see  thai  all  names  which  can  be  said 
to  have  any  signification,  all  names 
hy  applying  wmoh  to  an  individual 
«e  give  any  information  respecting 
that  individnal,  may  be  said  to  imply 
an  attrifaote  ai  some  sort ;  but  they 
aie  aot  names  of  the  attribute ;  it 
has  its  own  proper  abstract  nama 

§5.  This  leads  to  the  consideration 
sf  a  third  great  division  of  names, 
into  CQimataiive  and  n(M^eonnotati9e, 
the  latter  sometimes,  but  improperly, 
caOed  mbtolmU.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  hnportant  distinctions  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  <•  point  out,  and 
one  of  those  which  go  deepest  into 
the  nstore  of  language. 

A  ncn-connotative  teim  is  one 
which  sigmfies  a  subject  only,  or  an 
attribute  only.  A  oonnotative  term 
is  one  which  denotes  a  sabjeot,  and 
implies  an  attribute.  By  a  subject  is 
here  meant  Mvthing  which  possesses 
attribatesL  Thus  John,  or  London, 
4r  Kngtand,  axe  names  which  signify 
a  subject  only.  Whiteness,  length, 
vhrtne,  sigDify  an  attribute  only. 
Kone  of  uese  names,  therefore,  are 
ewmotattve.  "BaiwhiUflongtviriuous, 
notative.  The  word  white,  de< 
\  all  white  things,  as  snow,  paper, 
tbs  fostm  of  the  sea,  4c.,  and  implies, 
sr  in  the  language  of  the  schoolmen, 
oomtmln*  the  attribute  vhiteneaa. 
Tils  word  white  is  not  predicated  of 
the  attribute,  but  of  the  subjects, 
saow,  kc  ;  but  when  we  predicate  it 
of  them,  we  convey  the  meaning  that 
the  attribute  whiteness  belongs  to 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ether  words  above  cited.  Virtuous, 
fsr  example,  is  the  name  of  a  class, 
vUeh  in<diides  Socrates,  Howard,  the 

*  JMarv,  to  mark ;  Cbnnotsre,  to  mark 
Hw  wUk  ;  to  mark  ons  thing  vHh  or  tit 
ifi#ii  to  saothsr. 


oObt 


Alan  of  lii  38.  'iii^I  u.  •  !>'.[i»(I" 
number  of  oth' r  ludivid^t1^^  {Mt. 
present)  and  t->  -^onu  Ihese  r.<n 
viduals,  coUecti<.  tiy  an'l  severally,  can 
alone  be  said  with  propriety  to  be 
denoted  by  the  word :  •  f  them  alone 
.can  it  properly  be  said  to  be  a  name. 
But  it  is  a  name  applied  to  all  of 
them  in  consequence  of  an  attribute 
which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  in 
common,  the  attribute  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  virtue.  It  is 
applied  to  all  beings  that  are  con- 
sidered to  possess  this  attribute  ;  and 
to  none  winch  are  not  so  considered. 

All  concrete  general  names  are  con- 
notative.  The  word  man,  for  example, 
denotes  Peter,  Jane,  Jolin,  and  an  in- 
definite number  of  other  individuals, 
of  whom,  taken  as  a  dass,  it  is  the 
name.  But  it  is  applied  to  them, 
because  they  pi^ssess,  and  to  signify 
that  they  pojisess,  certain  attributes. 
These  seem  to  be,  corporeity,  animal 
life,  rationality,  and  a  certain  external 
form,  which  for  distinction  we  coll 
the  human.  Every  existing  thing, 
which  possessed  all  these  attributes, 
would  be  called  a  man  ;  and  anything 
which  possessed  none  of  them,  or 
only  one,  or  two,  or  even  three  of 
them  without  the  fourth,  would  not 
be  so  called.  For  example,  if  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  there  were  to  be 
discovered  a  race  of  animals  possess- 
ing reason  equal  to  that  of  human 
beings,  but  with  the  form  of  an  ele- 
phant, they  would  not  be  called  men. 
Swift's  Houyhnhnms  would  not  be  so 
called.  Or  if  such  newly-discovered 
beings  possessed  the  form  of  man 
without  any  vestige  of  reason,  it  is 
probable  that  some  other  name  than 
that  of  man  would  be  found  for  them. 
How  it  happens  that  there  can  be 
any  doubt  about  the  matter,  will 
appear  hereafter.  The  word  man, 
therefore,  signifies  all  these  attributes, 
and  all  subjects  which  possess  these 
attributes.  But  it  can  be  predicated 
only  of  the  subjects.  What  we  call 
men,  are  the  subjects,  the  individual 
Stiles  and  Nokes  ;  not  the  qualities 
by  which  their  humanity  is  comiti- 
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tuted.  The  name,  therefore,  is  said 
to  signify  the  subjects  direcUy,  the 
attributes  indirectly;  it  denotes  the 
subjects,  and  implies,  or  involves,  or 
indicates,  or  as  we  shaU  say  hence- 
forth connotes,  the  attributes.  It  is 
a  connotative  name. 

Connotative  *  names  have  hence 
been  also  called  denominative^  because 
the  subject  which  they  denote  is  de- 
nominated by,  or  receives  a  name 
from,  the  attribute  which  they  con- 
note. Snow,  and  other  objects,  re- 
ceive the  name  white,  because  they 
possess  the  attribute  which  is  called 
whiteness ;  Peter,  James,  and  others 
receive  the  name  man  because  they 
possess  the  attributes  which  are  con- 
sidered to  constitute  humanity.  The 
attribute,  or  attributes,  may  therefore 
be  said  to  denominate  those  objects, 
or  to  give  them  a  common  name. 

It  has  been  seen  that  all  concrete 
general  names  are  connotative.  Even 
abstract  names,  though  the  names 
only  of  attributes,  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  justly  considered  as  con- 
notative ;  for  attributes  themselves 
may  have  attribut-cs  scribed  to  them  ; 
and  a  word  which  deuotoH  attributes 
ma.v  connote  an  attribute  of  those 
attributes.  Of  this  description,  for 
example,  is  such  a  word  as  fault ; 
equivalent  to  bud  or  huriftJ  quality. 
This  word  is  a  name  common  to  many 
attributes,  and  connotes  hurtfulness, 
au  attribute  of  those  variolas  attri- 
butes. "Whon,  for  example,  we  say 
that  &lo\vnef'8,  in  a  hor*e,  is  a  fault, 
we  do  not  mean  tliat  the  slow  move- 
ment, the  actual  change  of  place  of 
the  slow  horse,  is  a  l»d  thing,  but 
that  the  property  or  peculiarity  of 
the  horse,  from  which  it  derives  that 

•  Archbishop  "Whately,  who,  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  SUuunts  <4  lo'jic,  aidetl  in 
levivliiff  the  importpaut  dintinction  trcitpd 
of  in  the  text,  proposes  the  tftrrn  '*A  ttribvi- 
tive"  fts  a  substitute  fbr  "Connotative" 
(p.  33,  9th  ed.).  The  expression  is,  in  iUelf, 
.appropriate ;  but  as  it  nas  not  the  advaii- 
tago  of  being  connected  with  any  verb,  of 
M>  markedly  distinctive  a  character  as  "  to 
connote,"  it  is  not,  i  think,  fitted  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  word  Comi*.  tatlvo  in  scien- 
tific uee. 


name,  the  quality  of  being  a  slow 
mover,  is  an  undesirable  pecnliarity. 

In  regard  to  those  concrete  names 
which  are  not  general  but  individual, 
a  distinction  must  be  made. 

Proper  names  are  not  connotative  : 
they  denote  the  individuals  who  aie 
called  by  them ;  but  they  do  not 
indicate  or  imply  any  attributes  as 
belonging  to  those  individuals.  Whoi 
we  name  a  child  by  the  name  of  Paul, 
or  a  dog  by  the  name  Cfesar,  these 
names  arc  simply  marks  used  to  en- 
able those  individuals  to  be  made 
subjects  of  discourse.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  we  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  giving  them  thoae 
names  rather  than  any  others ;  and 
this  is  true ;  but  the  name,  once 
given,  18  independent  of  the  reason. 
A  man  may  have  been  named  Jolm, 
because  that  was  the  name  of  his 
father ;  a  town  ^y  have  been  named 
Dartmouth,  because  it  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dart  But  it  is  no 
part  of  the  si^ification  of  the  word 
John,  that  the  father  of  the  person 
so  dJled  bore  the  same  name ;  nor 
even  of  the  word  Dartmouth,  to  Ijo 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bart. 
If  sand  should  choke  wp  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  or  au  earthquake  change  its 
course,  and  removu  it  U-  *  <iietr.»v^ 
from  the  town,  the  naiu**  of  the  town 
would  not  necessarily  i<*-  chamjefl. 
That  fact,  therefore,  can  f«irm  no 
part  of  the  dignihoation  *•  i  tlie  word  , 
for  otherwise,  ^hen  the  fact  Ci»a- 
fessedly  ceased  to  be  tme,  no  r<:;« 
would  any  longer  think  of  applyhi^ 
the  name.  Proper  names  are  attachm 
to  the  objects  themselves,  and  are  not 
dependent  on  the  oontinuanoe  of  any 
attribute  of  the  object. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  namea, 
which,  although  they  are  mdtvidual 
names,  that  is,  pi'edicable  only  of  one 
object,  are  really  connotative.  For, 
though  we  may  giye  to  an  individual 
a  name  utterly-  unmeaning,  vi-hich  we 
call  a  proper  name, — a  word  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  8ht>wing  what 
thiog  it  is  we  are  talking  about,  but 
not  of  tcUing  anything  ab<.>\it  it ;  -  .4 
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%  flame  pecmlui.^  to  an  indiTidaal  is 
Bot  Deoeeaanly  of  ibiB  descnptaon.    It 
stsj  be  ngnificant  of  aome  ftttribote, 
or  Mme  Hnion  of  attn'bnteg,  which, 
bf«Dip  possessed  br  lut  object  bat  one, 
dciennines  the  mune  exdtistvely  to 
thst  individuAl.      "The  son"  is  a 
BMEM  of   tbia   deserixytioo ;    *'Ood," 
when  used  by  *  inoiiotKeist,  in  another. 
Tliese,  however,  are  scarcely  examples 
of  what  we  ure  now  attempting  to 
iUtutnte,  being;  in  vtrictnesii  of  lan- 
puupe^  general,  not  indiridnal  names : 
«uf,  h  i%revex  they  may  be  in  fact  pre- 
«ii<«bU  only  of  one  object,  there  is 
iu42Lng  in  tiie  meaning  oi  the  words 
thpk  A^vea  which  implies  tliis :  and, 
aoo  rdingly,  when  we  are  imagining 
and  u^    ^ffiTunii^,  we  may  speak  of 
D  «3y  wmtA  .  and  the  majority  of  man- 
jand  hhve  believed,  and  still  believe, 
thai  Uiere  are  many  ^'^Is.    But  it  is 
vasy  to  prodnoe  words  which  are  real 
jnstancfs   ol  cnanotative  individual 
Banxd.     It  may  be  part  of  the  mean- 
Jig  I      \\i  ormnotative  name  it-^olf, 
Thdt  •  »»ew  •-»»  «•  s  -t  but  one  mdividual 
J  «a«*'«   .  ^  the  iftttribnte  which  it  con* 
r  f^ei :  as  f<ir  instance,  *'the  only  son 
of  Jt-hn  Stiiw  '  "  "the  jlrsf  emperor 
of  Rom's.*'    Or  the  attrilMite  connoted 
Bay  b^  a  d  onexion  ^ith  some  deter- 
miE<ite  event,  and  the  connexion  may 
be  o'  such  a  kmd  as  only  one  indi- 
vidual uutiM  have  ;  or  may  at  least  be 
t&c'h  a.--  •Yiij'y  one  individual  actually 
had ;  azxl  this  may  be  implied  in  the 
fori?  of  Uk- ex}«-e«do».    "The  father 
if  dficates*'  it«  an   example  of   the 
doe  Vin*l  isince  Socrates  could  not 
htre  L.ul  two  f athi-r?) ;  "  the  author 
tf  tin;  ^»A  I,**  **  the  murderer  of  Henri 
QoA^i  •/  oi  t}t*'  leoood.     For,  though 
it  11  ecac<'ivable  that  iziore  persons 
thsc  '>ne  ini^'bt  have  pp^riicipated  in 
the  a  ithor^liip  of  the  Iliad,  or  in  the 
burd(  r  nf  H-^nri  Quatre,  the  ^ploy- 
ariit  'tf  tht*  article  the-  impUeH  that, 
i«  l%ct,  thirf  W!is  ikot  the^caae.     What 
ib  here  don*;  by  the  word  the,  is  d*me 
m  other  eaae%  by  the  context :  tliu«, 
"Caesar's    army  '   is    an    individual 
Bame,  if  it  appeam  from  the  context 
that  the  army  meant  is  that  which 


CsBsar  commanded  in  a  pailioular 
battle.  The  still  more  general  ex- 
pressions, "the  Roman  amiy,"  or 
**  tiie  Christian  army,"  may  be  indi- 
vidualised in  a  similar  inanDer.  An 
otiier  case  oi  frequent  occuntuce  hau 
already  b*-en  noticed  ;  it  is  the  follow- 
ing. The  name,  being  a  niany-wonled 
one,  may  conniHt,  in  the  firyt  plnco,  of 
a  general  name,  capable  therffnix  in 
itself  of  being  affirmed  of  more  tliiiii^H 
than  one,  but  which  ia,  in  the  second 
place..  BO  limited  by  other  wordH  joined 
with  it,  that  the  entire  expression  can 
only  be  predicated  of  one  object,  con- 
sistently with  the  meaning  of  the 
general  term.  This  is  exemplified  in 
such  an  iTi^t-anr*-  as  th**  following  : 
"  th**  iiresent  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
Una.'  Prime  Minister  of  Kugland 
is  a  general  name ;  the  attribute?? 
which  it  connote.**  iniy  bo  ^-^oshtis^jed 
by  an  indeBnite  number  of  j.-i  ..ns  : 
in  succession  however,  not  «iii  il- 
taneously;  since  the  mea|iin^r  ut  tht> 
name  iUelf  imports  (amon^  other 
things)  that  there  can  be  only  ''iie 
such  person  at  a  time.  This  beinfi: 
the  case,  and  the  application  of  th*' 
name  being  afterwards  limited  by 
the  article  and  the  word  prtitmt,  to 
such  individuiii^  :i>>  j^osbetu)  the  attri- 
butes at  one  indivi»iihle  point  of  time, 
it  becomes  applicable  only  to  one  in- 
dividual. And  as  this  appears  fnim 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  without 
any  extrinsic  proof,  it  is  strictly  an 
individual  name. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it 
will  easily  be  collected,  that  whenever 
the  names  given  to  objects  coT;vt  y  any 
information,  that  is,  whenever  they 
have  properly  any  meantug,  the  mean- 
ing resides  not  in  what  they  denote, 
but  in  what  they  connote.  The  only 
names  of  objects  which  connote  no- 
thing nr^proper  names;  and  thcRc  have, 
strictly  spealdng,  no  significatioo.* 

^  A  writer  who  entitles  bis  book  Flulc- 
aophy  :  >u\  Tht  ici«jc<?  of  TrAtk,  charges  uio 
m  \\\a  \tiiv  fiwt  p«vif»i  (njferring  at  tbo  {<  ot 
^f  it  to  udH  ),ifWiige)  with  aHsertiug  that 
y'.neral  M&nies  have  properly  no  sigiiifioa- 
til  •  j« .  An<i  he  Te]>cate  this  statement  monv 
tlr^        '1  the  'oiirse  of  his  Tolume,  with 
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If,  like  the  robber  in  the  Arabiaa 
Nighti,  we  make  a  mark  with  ohalk 
on  a  houte  to  enable  us  to  know  it 
afcain,  the  mark  haf  a  purpose,  but  it 
has  not  properly  any  meaning;  The 
chalk  does  not  dedare  anything  about 
the  hnitse ;  it  doen  not  mean,  This  \h 
f.u.}j  .1  iM'rson's  house, or Thif  is  ahonf-e 
u  lich  contain?  bo<tty.  The  object  of 
miUcing  the  mark  is  merely  distin^^- 
tion.  I  say  to  myself.  All  these  houses 
are  so  nearly  alike  that  if  I  lose  si^ht 


the  chalk,  enable  at  to  dis^ngnith 
the  object  when  we  see  it ;.  but  it 
enables  us  to  distinguish  it  ^hen  it 
is  spoken  of,  either  in  the  reoonU  of 
our  own  experience^  or  in  the  dis- 
coune  of  others  ;  to  know  that  what 
we  find  asserted  in  any  prr^Wftition 
of  which  it  is  the  mibjeot,  U  asserted 
o^  the  indiTidoal  thing  with  whioh 
'  V,' '  Hvre  pri'vioualy  aoquainte<l. 

\V  hen  w I  predicate  of  an>  thing  its 
proper  nani^  ;  when  we  say,  |K»intin* 


of  them  I  shall  not  again  br  able  to  ,  to  a  man,  thi-?  in  Brown  .  *  'inith,  or 
distinguish  that  which  J  am  now  lo<»k-  |  ]K)iiiting  to  a  city,  that  it  i^  \  ork.  v<„> 
ing  at,  from  any  of  the  othf  i-s  ;  I  munt  d<»  not,  merely  by  po  <j»ni.'^,  oi»-:»-v 
therefore  contrive  to  make  the  appear-  to  the  rt  ader  any  inform 'it  mn  ^u 
auce  of  this  one  hiuise  iinlikt' that  of  i  them,  tx'vpt  that  th<«f*  at>«  :j.«i 
the  others,  that  I  may  h(.ieait*.'r  kiU'W  '  iiani.jo.  J*y  enabling;  iiiu'  i'  nV'.^tif? 
when  I  see  the  mm  k- -not  indeed  any  the  individual.4,  V'-.  iiiiu  c  .  ►'Ct  {-Leui 
attribute  of  the  Im»uw — bat  simply  •  with  information  previou'- ^  i»*t«^fs«*  1 
that  it  is  the  name  hon!*e  which  I  am  riy  him  ;  by  saying,  Thi-  i-  Vork,  n** 
now  looking  at.      Morgiana  chalked    may  tdl   him   tliat   it  oontainK   Uie 


all  the  other  h<in»<f>  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  dcfratCil  tho  scheme : 
bow*  simply  V>y  olrliteratin*^  the  dif 


MinRt>-r.  Tiut  Uiis  is  in  virtue  ««l 
what  hf  has  prenously  he:.»  ■  t-ornvn'- 
Inisf  Y'lrk  ;  not  by  auytl..'i.  iu.xtluiX 


'>  \ 


*  it. 


t   i 


ference  of  apjH'jvrance  between  that  |  in  th»  name.  Tt  i«  othvjrv.;tte  .vbca 
hotise  and  the  others.  The  chalk  i  objt.  ii  mv  8p«jKen  ot  by  r<  !»r.ut  -'v 
vas  still  there,  but  it  no  l..Hirer  |  nun.es.  When  we  say,  Tl  ♦ow  i» 
served  the  purix>pe  ot  a  diHtin<'tive  b.iilt  of  marl.le,  we  give  ihe  l»e.  r^r 
mark.  i  ^vliat  tti.iv  be  entin-ly  ne»-  inforr  a- 

When  we  impose  a  pro]->er  name,  '  ti<m,  aiv»    '  i»  lueiv-h  by  t.uo  s^^'.u » 
we  perform  an  operation  in  some  de-    *>•  '' 
gro.^  analogous  to  wha^    tlie  robljor   nan> 
intended  in  chalking  the  house.     Wf 
put  a  mark,  not  indeed  upon  the  ol> 
ject  itself,  but,  so  to  sjHiak,  iipoTi  t;. 
idea  of  the  object.     A  projw'r  i>-  •■ 
IS  but  an  uumeaninn-  murk  whi* 
connect  in  our  minds  with  t>( 
of  tlM»  ob]<^t,  in  onler  that  w* 
the  mark  meets  our  even  or  «  •'•  • 
our  thoughts,  we  may  think 
individual  object.    Notbeini;' 
lo  the  thing  itself,  it  docs  if 
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<  •inmcnts,  not  .-.t  .ill  fl.'i*H"''n 
It  in  well  to  be  noA  mkI  'iu 
}  .»w  I'Tcat  a  lenwth  j  i  rvr'  <*•• 
(•'or,  Htrangpe  i.a  il  hi    «  .rn.  ' 
tJ'atthe  writer  in  ii-.    j.x 
f.<>.     It  is  a  w.viri.^  to  ^••^ 
f'o  an  anthor  ac«UM.Ni,  w..' 
ji.ijfe  referred  to.  hth'    'i  • 
r,in*«  iiof  Invurtocl  f"  ii'i-*, 
ftoiuv'hing  mom     h-m  c<  < 
i\nx  *o  |(ive  implic't  »>red-' 
tioa  .vithout  ▼orlfyi'.jj  tnt    tuie.: 


^y.'V   %•    ^«M     •>•. 

."*v''    liij' »:  1'  1 

•   l»J►t^   iib)»«  ^\    • 

'  ha*  *    .\»"  •  ,k  'w 

't  th« «    •  <  I'*-  1  in 

'■ij''.'*   »»!!        «  -  a. 

•'    \l\   •      '       \    : 

•*i<^           iV»*."l.«%    tki 

• 

•     '       .w      M    ."     iM 

••'•        <•    '..r".'  )     »    », 

,  X.      ..    ••  »:i   'v  fci* 

•   •.     •••  1'.  »u   .'•      .•  V 
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wbat  thinn  it  is  »  nime  of,  we  do 
not  lesm  Uie  meanmg  of  the  name : 
for  to  tbe  laime  thing  w»  nuiy,  with 
aqnal  propriety,  apply  nuiny  names, 
Boi  eqiiiir»ient  in  meaning.    Thus,  I 
eaH  a   oertain    man    by  the    name 
Sophroiiiaccu  :  I  call  him  by  another 
name,  The  £attier  of  Sooratee.    Both 
these  are  names  of  the  same  indi- 
vidoa],  bnt  their  meaning  is  altogether 
different;  they  are  applied  to  that 
indiridnal  for  two  different  purposes  : 
the  one,  merely  to  distinguish  him 
trtaa  (Aher  persons  who  are  spoken 
of ;  the  other  to  indicate  a  fact  relat- 
ing to  him,  the  fact  that  Socrates  was 
his  son.    I  further  apply  to  him  these 
ether  [cxproenions ;  a  man,  a  Greek, 
an  Athenian,  a  sculptor,  an  old  man, 
aa  honest  man,  a  brave  man.    All 
these  are,  fiat  may  be,  names  of  So- 
phroniscns,  not  indeed  of  him  alone, 
imt  of  liim  «im1  each  of  an  indeBnite 
mimber  of  otlier  human  beings.    Each 
of  tlies#9  names  is  applied  to  Sophro^ 
niacns  for  a  different  reason,  and  by 
each  wlioever  understands  its  mean- 
ing is  apprised  of  a  distinct  fact  or 
number  of  facta  concerning  him  ;  but 
those  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
namofi  except  that  they  were  applic- 
able to  Aaphronfecns,  would  be  alto' 
gether  ignorant  of  their  meaning.    It 
■  even  possible  that  I  might  know 
every  soigie  individual  of  whom  a 
fireD    name    could    be    with    truth 
affirmed,  and  yet  could  not  be  said 
Id  know  the  meaning  of  theSiame. 
A  diild  Icnows  who  are  its  turothers 
aad  sisters,  lon^  before  it  has  any 
diimie  oQOception  of  the  tiature  of 
tiba  fwta  which  are  involved  in  the 
i^niftcation  of  those  words. 

UJiome  cases  it  ii  not  easy  to  decide 
McisBly  how  much  a  particular  word 
ma  or  doea  not  connote ;  that  is,  we 
io  not  exactly  know  (the  case  not 
having  arisen)  what  degree  of  dJffer- 
m  the  object  would  occasion  a 
in  the  name.  Thus,  it  is 
that  the  word  man,  besides 
life  and  rationality,  connotes 
a  certain  external  form ;  but  it 
^vdd  be  impossible  to  say  precisely 


what  form ;  that  ht,  to  decide  how 
great  a  deviation  from  the  form  ordi- 
narily  found  in  the  beings  whom  we 
are  accastomed  to  call  men,  would 
suffice  in  a  newly-discovered  race  to 
make  us  refuse  them  the  name  of  man. 
Rationality,  also,  being  a  quality  whidi 
admits  of  degrees,  it  has  never  been 
settled  what  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
that  quality  which  would  entitle  any 
creature  to  be  considered  a  human 
being.  In  all  such  cases,  the  meaning 
of  the  general  name  is  so  far  unsettled 
and  vague ;  mankind  have  not  come 
to  any  positive  agreement  about  the 
matter.  When  we  come  to  treat  of 
Classification,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  under  what  conditions  this 
vagueness  may  exist  without  practical 
inconvenience ;  and  cases  will  appear 
in  which  the  ends  of  language  are 
better  promoted  by  it  than  by  com- 
plete precision;  in  order  that,  in 
natural  history  for  instance,  indivi- 
duals'  or  species  of  no  very  marked 
character  may  be  ranged  with  those 
more  strongly  characterised  indivi- 
duals or  species,  to  which,  in  all  their 
properties  taken  together,  they  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance 

But  this  .p?"*-*  Uncertainty  in  the 
conn^^'^^'^'^  ^'  names  can  only  be  free 
f  tt3m  mischief  when  guarded  by  strict 
precautiona  One  of  the  chief  sources,  > 
indeed,  of  lax  habits  of  thought,  is  the 
custom  of  using  connotative  terms 
without  a  distinctly  ascertained  conno- 
tation, and  with  no  more  precise 
notion  of  their  meaning  than  can  be 
loosely  collected  from  observing  what 
objects  they  are  used  to  denote.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  we  all  acquire, 
and  inevitably  so,  our  first  knowledge 
of  our  vernacular  language.  A  child 
learns  the  meaning  of  the  words  man, 
or  tDhitef  by  hearing  them  applied  to 
a  variety  of  individual  objects,  and 
finding  out,  by  a  process  of  generali- 
zation and  analysis  which  he  could 
not  himself  describe,  what  those  dif- 
ferent objects  have  in  common.  In 
the  case  of  these  two  words  the  pro- 
cess is  so  easy  as  to  require  no  assist- 
ance from  culture ;  the  objects  called 
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human  beings,  and  the  objects  called 
white,  differing  from  all  others  by 
qualities  of  a  peculiaiiy  definite  and 
obvious  character.  But  in  many 
othtir  cases,  objects  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  one  another,  which 
leads  to  their  being  familiarly  classed 
together  under  a  common  name, 
while,  without  more  analytic  habits 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  pos- 
Bess,  it  is  not  immediately  apparent 
what  are  the  particular  attributes, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  in  com- 
mon by  them  all,  their  general  resem- 
blance depends.  When  this  is  the 
case,  people  use  the  name  without  any 
recognised  connotation,  that  is,  with* 
out  any  precise  meaning ;  they  talk, 
and  consequently  think,  vaguely,  and 
remain  contented  to  attach  only  the 
same  degree  of  significance  to  their 
own  woHs,  which  a  child  three  yean 
old  attaches  to  the  words  brother  and 
sister.  The  child  at  least  is  seldom 
puzzled  by  the  starting  up  of  new 
individuals,  on  whom  he  is  ignorant 
whether  or  not  to  confer  the  title; 
because  there  is  usually  an  authority 
close  at  hand  competent  to  solve  all 
<Yniibta^  But  a  similar  resource  does 
not  exist  in  tiiw  9o*«<^rality  of  cases ; 
and  new  objects  are  oou«_«<a.iiy  ppe. 
senting  themselves  to  men,  wouu.^ 
and  children,  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  class  proprio  matu.  They, 
accordingly,  do  this  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  superficial  simi- 
larity, giving  to  each  new  object  the 
name  of  that  familiar  object^  the 
idea  of  which  it  most  readily  recalls, 
or  which,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  it 
seemb  to  them  most  to  resemble : 
as  an  unknown  substance  found  in 
the  ground  will  be  called,  according 
to  its  texture,  earth,  sand,  or  a  stone. 
In  this  manner,  names  creep  on  from 
subject  to  subject,  until  all  traces  of 
a  common  meaning  sometimes  dis- 
appear, and  the  word  comes  .to  denote 
a  nuflilx'T  of  things  not  only  indepen- 
dently of  any  common  attribute,  but 
which  have  actually  no  attribute  in 
common  ;  or  none  but  what  is  shared 
by  other  things  to  which  the  name  is 


capriciously  refused.*  Even  scientific 
writers  have  aided  in  this  pwvemion 
of  general  language  from  its  purpoae  ; 
sometimes  because,  like  the  viilgar, 
they  knew  no  better  ;  and  sometimes 
in  deference^to  that  aversion  to  adnoit 
new  words,  which  induces  mankind^ 
aa  all  subjects  not  considered  teoh* 
nica^to  attempt  to  make  the  original 
stock  of  names  serve  with  but  Uttle 
augmentation  to  express  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  objects  and 
distinctions,  and,  consequently,  to 
express  them  in  a  manner  pTt,>^'r'>« 
sively  more  and  more  imperfect. 

To  what  a  degree  this  loose  mode 
of  classing  and  denominating  objects 
has  rendered  the  vocabulary  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophv  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  accurate  thinking,  in  be»t 
known  to  whoever  has  most  medi* 
tated  on  the  present  condition  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge.  Since, 
however,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
technical  language  as  thp  vehicle  of 
speeulaiions  on  subjects  beloneing  to 
the  domain  of  daily  discussion,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  effisct,  and  woTilri 
not  be  free  from  inconvenience  eveii 
if  effected,  the  problem  for  the  philo- 
sopher, and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
which  he  has  to  resolve,  in,  in  retain - 
zag  the  existing  phraseology,  how 
bttt  to  alleviate  its  impeireetiona. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 

*  "  Take  the  famjliilr  terb  Stonew  It  in 
applied  to  ZDinerarand  rocky  mAteiials,  to 
tnd  kernels  of  ^ait,  to  the  aQcximulations 
in  the  gall-bbidder  and  in  the  kidney; 
while  it  isytrefuned  to  pdiahed  mlnenUe 
(called  ge^sX  to  rocks  that  have  the 
cleava^  suited  for  roofing  (dates),  toA  to 
baked  clay  (bricks).  It  occurs  in  \Ym 
desiffnation  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  Ircin 
(loadstone),  and  not  in  speaking  of  other 
metallic  ores.  Such  a  term  is  ^aL-iU^ 
unfit  for  accurate  reiuMming,  unless  hedfred 
round  on  every  occasion  by  other  plinuMs  ; 
as  building  stone,  precious  stone,  gall 
stone,  ^.  Moreover,  the  methods  of  defl- 
nitlon  are  baffled  for  want  of  sufficient 
community  tOigrouod  upon.  There  is  no 
quality  uniformly  present  in  the  cases 
where  it  is  applied*  and  unifoiinly  abaent 
where  it  is  not  t^yplied ;  hence  the  defiuor 
would  have  to  employ  largely  the  lie  noes 
of  striking  off  existing  applications,  and 
takhig  in  new  o&e8/'<^BAiN,  Logic^  il  >7». 
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m>JkS  t'  every  generil  cii.crete  name 
wbiJi  there  ie  frequ^^ut  oocaaxon  to 
j '  «Lc-«:«,  a  definite  an^i  ^^  <f*d  conno- 
tikttoc :  in  order  dmt  A  i.-  •%-  be  known 
vh«r  .ttributes,  when  ^v«  call  an 
^bjfst  aj  that  uaaw>,  we  really  mean 
to  pre<licRt^  of  thtr  ol'jc^t.  Ajkd  the 
"wtiOQ  of  most  nioet,,  l%  how  to 
.-  'lis fixed  connotatitn^  to  a  name, 
'^Hb  thePf  t«t  p«>«9ihV  change  in  the 
o;(cU  vhfh  the  name  is  iMbitually 
ejL|iioy^  I..  i»aote;  vith  the  least 
iM>*>!ble  JiRarrangement^  either  by 
;idiiing  'jT  «2bstFMtina,  of  the  group 
•  •i  (i>^<<tB  which,  in  however  imper- 
fect a  msnoer,  it  servafi  to  circum- 
Mf  t-  sod  hold  toj^t'ier;  and  with 
the  kttit  -Ttiation  of  the  truth  of  any 
prDpoatiGet  which  are  oommonlj  re- 
'{'^f^  as  true. 

This  desirable  purpose,  of  giving 
ft  fixed  oocBotation  wherv  it  is  want- 
iafe  is  the  end  aitnad  at  whenever 
wij  one  attf-mpis  to  give  a  definition 
"^  *  l^eneral  name  iOr>>ady  in  use ; 
efcf;  a«Tuut;«m  of  a  oonnotative  name 
beiag  an  attempt  either  merely  to 
d^^are,  or  to  declare  and  analyse,  the 
'"^najtatir^i  of  the  ucme.  And  the 
fftot,  that  no  questiomi  which  have 
visen  in  ^he  mfr>ral  sciences  have  been 
fubi^icts  '  keen«7  oontroversy  than 
;U  lehmt'«Tis  of  almost  all  tiie  lead- 
ing expreasiona,  is  a  proof  how  mat 
•n  ext£  nt  the  evil  to  which  we  nave 
ftdvertt^a  has  attained. 

>^^mes  with  indeterminate  conno- 
Wi.'Ck  are  not  U)  \je  confounded  with 
bhius  which  have  uiore  than  one 
eaau&taiioffc,  that  is  tu  Hay,  ambiguous 
"wendi  A  word  may  have  several 
tteaaingB,  but  all  of  them  fixed  and 
t^^igniasd  ones  :  as  the  word  pott, 
^■r  example,  or  the  word  hox^  the 
'•Hm^.j  senses  of  which  it  would  be 
*Mnt:SB  to  enumerate.  And  the  pau- 
^ty  ef  exiating  names,  in  comparison 
*i&  the  demand  for  them,  may  often 
'^«icr  It  advisable  and  even  neces- 
*Hy  to  retain  a  name  in  thin  multi- 
ptieily  of  aoceptatioDs,  diKtisL-uishing 
^ttb  so  dead/  as  to  pr<*vt  nt  their 
Wbg  oonfonnded  with  oih.  another. 
Soflh  a  word  may  be  considered  as 


I  two    or    more    names,    aooidentally 
written  and  spoken  alike.  * 

*  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  conno> 
tfttlve  names,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  first  writer  who,  in  our  times,  has 
ad<^>ted  from  the  schoolmen  the  word  to 
connote,  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  Analyn*  o/ 
th€  Phtnomena  o/  the  Human  Mind,  employs 
it  in  a  signification  diflorait  from  thikt  in 
which  it  is  here  used.  He  uses  the  wonl 
in  a  sense  coextensive  with  its  etymology, 
applying  it  to  every  case  in  which  a  name, 
while  pointing  directly  to  one  thing  (which 
is  consequenuy  termed  its  signiflcatloo), 
includes  also  a  tacit  reference  to  some  other 
thing.  In  the  case  considered  in  tta  text, 
that  of  concrete  general  names,  his  lan- 
guage and  mine  are  the  converse  of  one 
another.  Conaiderlug  (verv  Justly)  the 
signification  of  the  name  to  lie  in  tiie  attri- 
bute,  he  speaks  of  the  word  as  notinif  the 
attribute,  and  connoting  the  things  possess- 
ing the  attribute.  And  he  describes  ab- 
stract names  as  being  properly  concrete 
names  with  their  connotation  dropped : 
whereas,  in  my  view,  it  Is  the  denotation 
which  would  be  stdd  to  be  dropped,  what 
was  previously  connoted  becoming  the 
whole  signification. 

In  adoptinff  a  phraseology  at  variance 
with  that  which  so  high  an  authority,  and 
one  which  I  am  less  likely  than  any  other 
person  to  undervalue,  has  deliberately 
sanctioned,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  term  uxduhively 
appropriated  to  express  the  manner  in 
which  a  concrete  general  name  serreA  to 
mark  the  attributes  which  are  involved 
in  its  significiition.  llii»<  Mtressity  can 
scarcely  be  felt  in  its  full  f<  no  by  any  one 
who  has  not  found  by  oxx"  rii  nee  how  yain 
is  the  attempt  to  oommt.ni  trc  clear  ideas 
on  the  philosophy  of  J.^D^niotj^e  without 
such  a  word.  It  is  hardl}  .<  i .  uxagKeration 
to  say,  that  some  of  the  n  >-r  prevalent  of 
the  errors  with  which  Lck;!  h.HS  been  in- 
fected and  a  large  port  of  tlie  cloudinesa 
and  confusion  of  Ideas  which  have  en- 
veloped it,  would,  in  all  nrobabilii  -  Imto 
beenavoided,  if  a  term  had  been  ii>  coiinion 
use  to  express  exactly  what  I  have  {ii»(riiii«-il 
by  the  term  to  connote.  And  the  h>-}M-.ji. 
men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tho 
greater  port  of  our  logical  language,  g.'ive 
us  this  also,  and  in  this  very  sense.  For 
though  some  of  thefr  genenu  expressions 
countenance  the  use  m  the  wora  in  the 
more  extensive  and  vagtie  acceptation  in 
which  it  is  taken  by  Mr.  Mill,  yet  when 
they  had  to  define  it  specifically  as  a  tech- 
nical term,  and  to  fix  Its  meaning  as  such, 
with  that  admirable  precision  whfch  always 
characterises  their  definitions,  they  clearly 
explained  that  nothing  was  said  to  be  con- 
noted except /omu,  which  word  may  gene- 
rally, in  their  writings,  be  understood  as 
synonymous  with  aitribvUt. 

Now,  if  the  word   to  connote,  so  well 
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§  6.  The  fourth  principal  division  of 
names  is  into  positive  and  tktgaUve, 
Positive,  as  man,  tree, good;  negative, 
as  noi-man,  not-tree,  not-good*  To 
every  positive  concrete  name,  a  cor- 
responding negative  one  might  be 
framed.  After  giving  a  name  to  any 
one  thing,  or  to  any  plurality  of  things, 
we  might  create  a  second  name  which 
Rhould  be  a  name  of  all  things  what* 
ever,  except  that  particular  thing  or 
things.  These  negative  names  are 
employed  whenever  we  have  occasion 
to  speak  collectively  of  all  things  other 
than  some  thing  or  class  of  things. 
When  the  positive  name  is  connota- 
tive,  the  corresponding  negative  name 
is  connotative  likewise;  but  in  a 
peculiar  way,  connoting  not  the  pre- 
sence but  the  absence  of  an  attribute. 
Thus,  riot-white  denotes  all  things 
whatever  exoept  white  things ;  and 
connotes  the  attribute  of  not  possess- 
ing whiteness.  For  the  non-posaes- 
sion  of  any  given  attribute  is  also  an 
attribute,  and  may  receive  a  name  as 
such ;  and  thus  negative  concrete 
names  may  obtain  negative  abstract 
names  to  correspond  to  them.* 

suited  to  the  rniTpose  to  which  thev  applied 
it,  be  divortea  from  that  purpose  oy  being 
taken  to  fulfil  another,  for  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  required  ;  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  expression  to  replace  it, 
but  such  as  are  commonly  employed  in  a 
sense  so  much  more  genex^  that  it  would 
be  useless  attempting  to  associate  them 
peculiarly  with  this  precise  idee.  Buch 
are  the  words,  to  involve,  to  imply,  &c 
By  employing  these,  I  should  fail  of  attain- 
ing the  object  for  which  alone  the  name  is 
needed,  namely,  to  distinguish  this  piir- 
tioular  kind  of  involving  and  Implying 
from  all  other  kinds,  ana  to  assure  to  it 
the  degree  of  habitixal  attention  which  its 
Importance  demands. 

*  Professor  Bain  (Loffie,  i  56)  thinks  that 
negative  names  are  not  names  of  all  things 
whatever  except  those  denoted  by  the 
correlative  positive  name,  but  only  for  all 
things  of  some  particular  class :  not-ithiu, 
for  Instance,  ho  deems  not  to  be  a  name 
for  everything  in  nature  except  white 
things,  but  only  for  every  coloured  thing 
other  than  white.  In  this  case,  however, 
ns  in  all  others,  the  test  of  what  a  name 
denotes  is  what  it  can  be  predicated  of : 
und  we  can  certainly  predicate  of  a  sound, 
or  a  smell,  that  it  is  not  white.  The  affirma- 
tion and  the  negation  of  the  same  attribute 


Names  which  are  positive  in  form 
are  often  negative  in  reality,  and 
others  are  reaUy  positive  though  their 
form  is  negativa  The  word  incon- 
venient, for  example,  does  not  express 
the  mere  absence  of  convenience  ;  it 
expresses  a  positive  attribute,  that  of 
being  the  cause  of  discomfort  or 
annoyance.  So  the  word  impteataM^ 
notwithstanding  its  negative  form, 
does  not  connote  the  mere  absence 
of  pleasantness,  but  a  less  degree  of 
what  is  signified  by  the  word  pamfid, 
which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  positive.  IdUf  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  word  which,  though  positive  in 
form,  expresses  nothing  but  what 
would  ,  be  signified  either  by  the 
phrase  not  voorking,  or  by  the  phrase 
not  dispoted  to  work ;  and  so6er,  either 
by  not  d^runk  or  by  not  drunken. 

There  is  a  class  of  names  called 
privative,  A  privative  name  is  equi- 
valent in  ita  signification  to  a  positive 
and  a  negative  tumma  luilrAu  tn^ikAr ; 
being  the  name  of  something  which 
has  once  had  a*  particular  attribute, 
or  for  some  other  reason  nught  have 
been  expected  to  have  it,  but  which 
has  it  not.  Such  is  the  word  hlindf 
which  is  not  equivalent  to  n<iit  aeeing, 
or  to  not  capable  of  seeing,  for  it  would 
not,  except  by  a  poetical  or  rhetoricil 
figure,  be  applied  to  stocks  and  stoned. 
A  thing  is  not  usually  said  to  be  blind, 
unless  the  class  to  which  it  is  most 
familiarly  referred,  or  to  which  it  is 
referred  on  the  particular  occasion, 
be  chiefly  composed  of  things  which 
can  see,  as  in  the  case'of  a  blind  man, 
or  a  blind  horse  ;  or  unless  it  is  sup* 
posed  for  any  reason  that  it  ought  to 
see  ;  as  in  saying  of  a  man,  that  he 
rushed  blindly  into  an  abyss,  or  of 
philosophers  or  the  clergy  tbat  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  bund  guides. 
The  names  called  privative,  therefore, 
connote  two  things;  the  absence  of 
certain  attributes,  and  the  presence 
of  others,  from  which  the  preeenoe 
also  of  the  former  might  naturally 
have  been  expected. 

cannot  but  divide  the  whole  iield  of  prodi* 
oatlon  between  them. 
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§  7.  Tlie  fifth  iMdiag  dirlrion  of 
onaas  » into  relcltre  ftiui  oitofutey  or 
kt  m  nnher  uy,  fWoi^M  md  non' 
rdativt;  for  the  word  abeolote  is  put 
apoB  lonch  toe;  hard  duty  In  meta- 
[tbTfiica,  not  to  he  wUlingly  spared 
vheu  its  wrvions  oan  be  dispenBed 
with.  It  reaembks  the  wor^  eivUin 
tbfc  jflAgnage  of  juriipnid«nflB,  which  j 
»^«adi  Cor  the  opposite  of  criminal, 
the  cf^onte  of  eoclesiafltical,  the 
cpfionte  6i  militaiy,  the  o^x»ite  of 
poiHieJ— 'in  thorty  the  opposite  of 
MKj   putdtiTe   word   which  wants  a 

nebtive  namen  are  s\icb  as  father, 
SOD ;  rrler,  subject ;  like,  equal ;  un- 
like, on^oal ;  longer,  shorter ;  cause, 
^iticl    inieir  chancteristio  property 
U.  that  they  are  always  g^ven  in  pairs. 
}..  ry  relative  name  whicli  is  predi- 
"^•tni  ci  an  object,  suppi^  another 
'')  *  i*^  objects),  of  which  we  may 
K-iHjati;  eiHier  that  same  name  or 
aDi*th<er  relaiivA  name  which  is  said 
V>  'X  the  €orrdaiiw€  of  the  f  oimer. 
IhUi  when  we  oeU  any  poison  a  son, 
«s  soppeiie  other  persons  who  must 
^  Quitd  parmts.     VHien  we  call 
say  ereni  a  caQM,  we  suppose  another 
ennt  which  is  an  effect.    When  we 
*«y  of  any  di^taaoe  that  it  is  longer, 
r.v  sq^i^.'  another  distapce  which  is 
*fc«Tt«ir.     >V*hen  we  say  "f  any  object 
tW  *  lo  like,  wo  mean  that  it  is  like 
i-mi*  uh«r  ob)f>c^  which  is  also  said 
ti»  1j»  fike  the  nrs^     In  tbis  last  case 
Ush  nhjtx^u  rtceive  the  same  name ; 
ttenift&ve  tft»rm  is  its  own  correlative, 
ft  m  evident  thai  tirese  words, 
),  are,  Hke  other  con- 
names,    aiunotative ; 
^  subject  and  connote 
;  and  each  of  them  has 
have  a  corresponding  ab- 
to  denote  the  attribute 
the  ooBcret« .    l%ns  the 
lias  its  abitraot  likeneu  ; 
father  and  son,  have, 
•  al|^  httva^  the  ahatracts,  pater< 
titf,  m4.  Wkkf,  or  sonshi^.     The 
•MNiMa  nam  ooon/>te8  »n  attribute, 
wA  Am  aMnet  nana  which  answers 
li  it  dnolaa  thai  attrtbvte.    But  of  i 
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what  nature  is  the  attribute?  Where- 
in consists  the  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
notation of  a  relative  name  ? 

The  attribute  signified  by  a  relative 
name,  say  some,  is  a  relation  ;  and 
this  they  give,  if  not  as  a  sufficient 
explanation,  at  least  as  the  only  one 
attainable.  If  .they  are  asked.  What, 
then,  is  a  relation  ?  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  tell.  It  is  genendly 
regarded  as  something  peculiarly  re- 
condite and  mysterious.  I  cannot, 
however,  perceive  in  what  respect  it 
is  more  so  than  any  other  attribute ; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree.  I  conceive 
rather,  that  it  is  by  examining  into 
the  signification  of  relative  names,  or, 
in  other  words,  into  the  nature  of  the- 
attribute  which  they  connote,  that  a 
clear  insight  may  best  be  obtained 
into  the  nature  of  all  attributes :  of 
all  that  is  meant  by  an  attribute. 

It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  if  we 
take  any  two  correlative  names, 
fiUher  and  son  for  instance,  though 
the  objects  <2e-noted  by  the  names 
are  different,  they  both,  in  a  certain 
sense,  connote  the  same  thing.  They 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  connote  the 
same  attrUmte ;  to  be  a  father,  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  son.  But 
when  we  call  one  man  a  father, 
another  a  son,  what  we  mean  to 
affirm  is  a  set  of  facts,  which  are 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  To 
predicate  of  A  that  he  .is  the  father 
of  B,  and  of  B  that  he  is  the  son  of 
A,  is  to  assert  one  and  the  same  fact 
in  different  worda  The  two  pro- 
positions are  exactly  equivalent : 
neither  of  them  asserts  more  or 
asserts  less  than  the  other.  The 
paternity  of  A  and  the  filiety  of  B 
are  not  two  facts,  but  two  modes  of 
expressing  the  same  fact  That  fact, 
when  analysed,  consists  of  a  series  of 
physical  events  or  phenomena,  in 
which  both  A  and  B  are  parties  con- 
oemed,  and  from  whicl)  they  both 
derive  namea  What  those  names 
really  connote,  is  thii*  series  of  events  : 
that  is  the  meaning,  vA  the  whole 
meaning,  -which    either  of  them  is 
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intended  to  convey.  The  series  of 
events  may  be  said  to  conttUtUe  the 
relation  ;  the  schoolmen  called  it  the 
foundation  of  the  relation,  funda- 
mentum  reUtiUmis, 

In  this  manner  any  fact,  or  series 
of  faoH,  in  which  two  different 
objects  are  implicated,  and  which  is 
of  facts,  in  which  two  different 
may  be  either  considered  as  consti- 
tuting an  attribute  of  the  one,  or  an 
attribute  of  the  other.  According  as 
we  consider  it  in  the  former,  or  in 
the  latter  aspect,  it  is  connoted  by 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  corre- 
lative names.  Father  connotes  the 
fact,  regarded  as  constituting  an 
attribute  of  A ;  ton  connotes  the 
same  fact,  as  constituting  an  attri- 
bute of  B.  It  may  evidently  be 
regarded  with  equal  propriety  in 
either  light.  And  all  that  appears 
necessary  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  relative  names,  is,  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  fact  in  which  two  in- 
dividuals are  concerned,  an  attribute 
grounded  on  that  fact  may  be  ascribed 
to  either  of  these  individuals. 

A  name,  therefore,  is  said  to  be 
relative,  when,  over  and  above  the  ob- 
ject which  it  denotes,  it  implies  in  its 
signification  the  existence  of  another 
object,  also  deriving  a  denomination 
from  the  same  fact  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  first  name.  Or  (to  express  the 
same  meaning  in  other  words)  a  name 
is  relative,  when,  being  the  name  of 
one  thing,  its  signification  cannot  be 
explained  but  by  mentioning  another. 
Or  we  may  state  it  thus — when  the 
name  cannot  be  employed  in  discourse 
so  as  to  have  a  meaning,  unless  the 
name  of  some  other  thing  than  what 
it  is  itself  the  name  of,  be  either 
expressed  or  understood.  These  de- 
finitions are  all,  at  bottom,  equivalent^ 
being  modes  of  variously  expressing 
this  one  distinctive  circumstance — 
that  every  other  attribute  of  an  object 
might,  without  any  contradiction,  be 
conceived  still  to  exist  if  no  object 
besides  that  one  had  ever  existed ;  * 

*  Or  ratbfir,  all  objects  except  Itsslf  and 
the  percipi«nt  mind ;  for,  oa  w^bsll  8«o 


but  those  of  its  attribntes  wbidi  are 
expressed  by  relative  names,  would 
on  that  supposition  be  swept  away. 

§  SL  Names  hare  been  further  dis- 
tinguished into  univoeal  and  aqut- 
vocal:  these,  however,  are  not  two 
kinds  of  names,  but  two  different 
modeB  of  employing  names.  A  name 
is  univoeal,  or  applied  univocaUy,  with 
respect  to  all  things  of  whidi  it  ctva 
be  predicated  in  the  eami  aen$e,-  it  U 
sequivocal,  or  applied  ae^iuivocally,  as 
respects  those  thin^  of  which  ix  n 
predicated  in  different  senses.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  give  instances 
of  a  fact  so  familiar  as  the  double 
meaning  of  a  word.  In  reality,  as 
has  lv*'n  alreAfly  observed,  an  aqui- 
vocal  wY  ambiguous  word  is  not  one 
name,  '» ut  two  names,  accidentally 
coinci  • .  in  sound.  File  meaning  a 
steel  .:»t>unient,  and  JUe  meaning  s 
line  of  Hoidiers,  have  no  more  title  to 
be  oonsidei^d  cue  word,  beoaute 
written  alike,  than  greoM  and  Grfect 
have,  because  they  are  pronotmced 
alika  They  are  one  sound,  appro- 
priated to  form  two  diff<!rent  wwd-. 

An  intermediate  cane  is  that  i^f  a 
name  used  analegicaUy  or  metaph'Vi- 
cally ;  that  in,  a  name  which  is  prr- 
dicated  of  two  things,  not  uni  vocalh% 
or  exactly  in  the  same  sipiifi cation, 
but  in  fdgnifications  fu>mewh»t  KimiUr, 
and  which  being  derived  one  front  t}w 
other,  one  of  them  may  be  considered 
the  primary,  and  the  other  a  aecondarr 
signification.  As  when  >K-e  speak  of  a 
bnlliant  light  and  a  brilliant  acbteirt- 
ment.  The  word  in  not  applied  in  tiw) 
same  sense  to  the  light  and  to  the 
achievement ;  but  hanng  been  applied 
to  the  light  in  its  original  <»en8e,  that 
of  brightness  to  the  eye,  it  if  trans- 
hereafter,  to  ascribe  any  attribute  to  an 
objoct,  necesRHrUy  impliea  a  mind  to  pcr> 
celvoit. 

The  simple  and  clear  explanation  given 
in  tt)e  text,  of  relation  and  rolatlTe  ntanc*, 
a  aubjoot  so  long  the  opprobrium  of  roeta- 
phjraica,  wan  irlvcn  (aj»  far  an  I  knov**)  for 
the  first  time,  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  in  \A% 
Analysis  of  tiio  Phenomena  of  Uie  Biun«' 
Mind. 
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kmd  to  the  acfaievtment  in  m  deriva- 
tire  sgmfication,  supposed  to  be 
tnnewbMt  like  the  primitive  one. 
Th«  irocd,  howerer,  b  just  as  properly 
tvD  BAtnes  instead  of  one,  in  this 
ease,  ac  in  that  of  the  most  perfect 
duub^'uity.  And  one  of  the  com- 
mor.<-»|  f'^rm'i  of  fallacious  reasoning 
-Uiit^  from  ambiguity,  is  that  of 
MVuiag  frvMn  a  metaphorical  expres- 
»'•!!  «e  if  it  were  literal ;  that  is,  as  if 
a  cor  J,  wh«u  applied  metaphorically, 
««»  the  same  naxae  as  vdien  taken 
in  itt  orifirinal  eenae :  which  will  be 
iMAx^  paiticolarly  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

4t  TH£  TEfNGS    PVITaTED  B7  KAJIXB. 

i  1.  LooKTBio  back  now  to  the  oom- 
roeuosm&nt  of  oui  inquiir,  let  us 
attempt  10  lueaaure  how  far  it  has 
..Itaaoed.  I^ogic,  we  found,  is  the 
tlMory  of  Proof.  But  proof  supposes 
agmethtnn;  provable,  which  must  be  a 
PftflMieitiiOn  or  Assertion;  since  no- 
tfauiif  bat  a  Proposition  can  be  an 
gi^ect  oif  belief,  or  therefore  of  proof. 
▲  PMporition  i^,  discourse  which 
•flnna  or  denies  something  of  some 
other  tluDg.  This  is  one  step :  there 
miBiy  it  seems,  be  two  things  con- 
eened  in  every  act  of  belief.  But 
what  an  these  Things?  They  can 
be  OD  other  than  those  signified  by 
tiba  two  names,  which  bemg  joined 
tMfelhiii'  by  a  copula  constitute  the 
ftpporition.  If,  therefore^  we  knew 
vluft  all  nam&!  signify,  we  should 
know  i^verything  wbach,  in  the  exist- 
htm  state  of  human  knowledge,  is  cap- 
•ab  either  of  being  made  a  subject 
ti  alBnnataon  or  denial,  or  of  being 
Ibdf  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject. 
Wahave  accordingly,  in  the  preced- 
ebapter,  reviewed  the  various 
c»f  Xainee,  m  order  to  ascertain 
is  signified  by  each  of  them. 
PC  hai^  now  carried  this  survey 
•Bongh  to  be  able  to  take  an 
of  its  results,  and  to  exhibit 


an  enumeration  of  all  kindu  of  Things 
which  are  capable  of  being  made  pre- 
dicates, or  of  having  anywing  predi- 
cated  of  them :  after  which  to  determine 
the  import  of  Predication,  that  is,  of 
Propositions,  can  be  no  arduous  task. 
Tne  necessitv  of  an  enumeration  of 
Existence^  as  the  basis  of  Logic,  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  school- 
men, and  of  their  master  Aristotle, 
the  most  comprehensive,  if  not  also 
the  most  sagacious,  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  The  Categories,  or  Pre- 
dicaments— the  former  a  Greek  word, 
the  latter  its  literal  translation  in  the 
Latin  language— were  believed  to  be 
an  enumeration  of  all  things  capable 
of  being  named ;  an  enumeration  by 
the  gumma  genera,  ue,,  the  most  ex- 
tensive classes  into  which  things 
could  be  distributed ;  which,  there- 
fore, were  so  many  highest  Predicates, 
one  or  other  of  which  was  supposed 
capable  of  being  affirmed  with  truth 
of  everv  nameable  thing  whatsoever. 
The  following  are  the  classes  into 
which,  according  to  this  school  of 
philosophy,  Things  in  general  might 
be  reduced : — 


OiurCa, 

noitfv, 
Ilpdc  m 

IIOMtV, 

Hofrxtty, 
nov, 

KturOtUf 


Substantia. 

Quantitas. 

Qualitas. 

ReUtio. 

Actio. 

Pasalo. 

Ubi. 

Quando. 

Situs. 

Habitus. 


The  imperfections  of  this  classifica- 
tion are  too  obvious  to  require^  and 
its  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  reward, 
a  minute  examination.  It  is  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely 
marked  out  by  the  language  of  familiar 
life,  with  littie  or  no  attempt  to  pene- 
trate, by  philosophic  analysis,  to  the 
rationale  even  of  those  common  dis- 
tinctions. Such  an  analysis,  however 
superficially  conducted,  would  have 
shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both 
redundant  and  defective.  Some  ob- 
jects are  omitted,  and  others  repeated 
several  times  under  different  heada 
It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into 
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men,  quadrapeds,  hones,  afiees,  and 
ponies.  That,  for  instanoe,  could  not 
be  a  very  oomprehensive  view  of  the 
nature  of  Relation  which  could  ex- 
clude action,  passivity,  and  local 
situation  from  that  category.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  cate- 
gories Quando  (or  position  in  time), 
and  Ubi  (or  position  in  spaoe) ;  while 
the  distinction  between  the  latter 
and  Situs  is  merely  verbal.  The  in- 
congruity of  erecting  into  a  9uiiMnum 
yenus  the  class  which  forms  the  tenth 
category  is  manifest  On  the  other 
hand^  the  enumeration  takes  no  notice 
of  anything  besides  substances  and 
attributes.  In  what  category  are  we 
to  place  sensations,  or  any  other  feel- 
ings and  states  of  mind ;  as  h<^>e, 
joy,  fear ;  sound,  smell,  taste ;  pain, 
pleasure ;  thought,  judgment,  concep- 
tion, and  the  like?  Probably  all 
these  would  have  been  placed  by  the 
Aristotelian  school  in  the  categories 
of  actio  and  paatio ;  and  the  relation 
of  such  of  them  as  are  active,  to  their 
objects,  and  of  such  of  them  as  are 
passive,  to  their  causes,  would  rightly 
be  so  placed ;  but  the  things  ^em- 
selves,  the  feelings  or  states  of  mind, 
wrongly.  Feelings,  or  states  of  con- 
sciousness, are  assuredly  to  be  ac- 
counted among  realities,  but  they 
cannot  be  reckoned  either  among 
substances  or  attributes.* 

*  On  the  preoedlng  pansage  Profesaor 
Bain  remarks  {Loffic,  i.  965):  "The  Cate- 
gories do  not  seem  to  bare  been  intended 
as  a  daasifloation  of  Nameable  Tbinm,  in 
the  aenae  of  *  an  enumentlon  of  all  kinda 
of  Tbinga  which  are  capable  of  being  made 
predlcatea,  or  of  havinganything  predicated 
of  tliem.'  They  aeem  to  have  been  rather 
Intended  aa  a  gensralisation  of  prtdicatu; 
an  anaWeia  of  the  final  import  of  predioa- 
tlon.  viewed  in  thia  light,  they  are  not 
open  to  the  objections  offered  by  Mr.  Hill. 
Tne  proper  question  to  ask  is  not^In  what 
Catsgory  are  we  to  place  senaations  or  other 
feellnn  or  atatea  of  mind?  but,  Under 
whatCategoriea  can  we  predicate  regard- 
ing atatea  of  mlndt  Take,  for  example, 
Hops.  When  we  say  that  It  is  a  state  of 
mind,  we  predicate  Substance:  we  may 
also  describe  how  great  it  ia  (QuantityX 
what  Is  tlie  qnality  of  it,  pleasurable  or 
painful  (Quali^),  what  it  has  reference  to 
(Bslatiou)b    Aristotle  sssms  to  have  ftaasd 


§  2.)«Before  recommenctng»  mider 
better  auspices,  the  attempt  made 
with  such  imperfect  success  by  the 
early  logidans,  we  must  take  notice 
of  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  all  ibo 
concrete  names  which  correspond  to 
the  most  general  of  ill  abstract  terms, 
the  word  Existence.  When  we  have 
occasion  for  a  name  which  shall  be 
capable  of  denoting  whatever  exists^ 
as  contradistinguished  from  non- 
entity or  Nothing,  there  is  hardly  a 
word  applicable  to  the  purpose  which 
is  not  also,  and  even  more  familiarly, 
taken  in  a  sense  in  which  it  denotoa 
only  substances.  But  substances  are 
not  all  that  exists ;  attributes,  if 
such  things  are  to  be  spoken  of,  must 
be  said  to  exist;  feelings  certainly 
exist  Yet  when  we  speak  of  an 
object,  or  of  a  thing,  we  are  almost 
always  supposed  to  mean  a  substance. 
There  seems  a  kind  of  contradiction 
in  using  such  an  expression  as  that 
one  thing  is  merely  an  attribute  of 
another  thing.  And  the  announoe- 
ment  of  a  Classlfloation  of  Things 
would,  I  believe,  prepare  most  readers 

the  Categories  on  the  plan— >Here  la  an  in* 
dividual ;  what  ia  the  final  analysis  ot  aB 
that  we  can  predicate  about  him  t " 

Thla  ia  doubtless  a  trueatatement  of  the 
leading  idea  in  the  elasalficatioin.  The 
Category  Ovo-mi  waa  certainly  underatood 
by  Aristotle  to  be  a  general  name  for  all 
ix>ssible  answers  to  the  questions  Quid  sit? 
when  asked  respecting  a  concrate  Indi- 
vidual ;  as  the  other  CiSbegories  are  names 
comprehending  all  possible  anewera  to  the 
questlona  (Quantum  sit !  Quale  ait  T  Ac.  la 
Ariatotle'a  conception,  therefore,  the  Cate> 
gories  may  not  have  been  a  daasificatlon  of 
Things ;  bat  they  were  soou  converted  into 
one  by  his  scholastic  followers,  who  cer^ 
tatnlv  reffardod  and  treated  ^em  as  a 
classification  of  Things,  anc^  carried  them 
out  as  sueh,  dividing  down  the  Cate^oiy 
Substance  as  a  naturaliat  might  d«i  into 
the  different  classes  of  physical  or  meta- 
physical objects  as  distinguished  from 
attributaa,  aod  the  other  Oat^porite  into 
the  principal  varietieBof  quantltgr,  qualitv, 
relation,  ao.  It  ia,  thersfore,  a  Just  sub- 
ject of  coflblaint  against  them,  that  they 
had  no  Oacegory  of  Feeling.  Fueling  is 
assui«dly  prsdloable  as  a  aummum  senus^ 
of  every  particular  kind  of  feeling,  for  in- 
stance, as  in  Mr.  Balti's  example,  of  Hope : 
but  it  cannot  be  brought  within  any  of  the 
Categories  as  interpreted  either  hy  Aristotle 
or  by  his  followers. 
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i    Z7\  enmnenbtioD    like   those  in 

:".il  hi<;tonr,  beginning  with  the 

.%    :■'     oils  of  animal,  vegetablci 

•*  '    iM'i-U,  and   wibdivitling  them 

"  '>   .«S8P^  and  jT.i*  ra.      i '  •  ejecting 

t .-     niT  ''-.cr.  w*"  •:..'..•       -to  find 

-»uj  r  *'f  u  III'  ft*  ^♦fJi*  J  ».   "  'port,  or 

tt.  Mt  ruux^  ( \ci\4£ivel\  (."iitined  to 

MV  .  •  ''-4I  >iii|M>rt,  a  T^i^r-i  cJenoting 

A'    jftt  t^i^tfl,  and   c(»iiTiofciug  only 

«*- 1, 1"  *•    -tcnce  ;  no  word  might  be 

»r«i!ii-ti  ctt^^r  for  wi:h  a  purpose 

'inf.      •  •     inAlIjy   the   present 

|v   ^(ie    f  *  verb  vhich  in  one  of 

*t,i   .-  '•>■  vxiw  i.y  ecxiiivalent  to 

•     '.x^  •.  andtliercfojm*(uitable, 

•    '.       t>  j^r».*()niatical  formation,  to 

^ .  ::  V   <»f  the  abstratJt  txUt- 

*^  u.  '  vvoi'*  t-tran^  as  the 

•oot  L       .{ r};.  AT,  id  btui  more  00m- 

"^'' .         .t.u  for  the  purpose  which 

■  «>xpresely  made  for,  than 

w  IrJng.    iiteiN^  ia,  by  custom, 

tkK^'\  f,!!  -'lymous  with  substance; 

BK^^i  'iiui  iz  10  free  from  a  slight 

U^'A  <•:  a  {vt-oond  ambiguity;  being 

^phi^i  fai>^:Artially  to  matter  and  to 

tiiiii   «rhlle  e\\^»taaoe,  though  ori- 

|.    ''«*  .<T  .1  ia  btrictnest  afiplicable  to 

U  .    >»  ;.^  to  suggest  in  preference 

'!•«  IflbA  of  matter.     Attnbutee  are 

i^cctt  called  Beings ;  nor  are  leelinga 

tug  U  that  which  excites  feelings, 

&'•  •  vhicfa  po«<»eS8<:'9  attributes.     The 

».ti:  is  r^led  a    Being ;    God  and 

aftk'^ij  aie  caUcfl  Beings ;  but  if  we 

Vttt  t*>  !iay,  extension,  ooloiu:,   wis- 

virLoc,  are   beings,   we  should 

b^' i^u^pec ted  of  thinking  with 

Mrtef  the  ancients,  that  the  cardinal 

vittUM  are  animal*  ;  or,  at  the  least, 

of  hoiding  wiftb  the  Platonic  school 

toe  ooctriat  oi  self -existent  Ideas,  or 

vhhtlM  {oUbawwB  of  Epicurus  that  of 

"inslliii  Fotina,  which  detach  them- 

Hhtdi  Im  evefy  direction  from  bodies, 

wmA  nf  oonung  in  contact  with  our 

caupo  our  perceptions.     We 

U^  snppoeed,  in  short,  to  be- 

Attributes  are  tSuti^tances. 

]uet)ce  of  tliifl  perversion 

9i   tkm    Wind*  Being,    philosophers 

hiAl^g  al»»'U  ff^T  fiomethmi^  to  supply 

^  fftMii,  laid  :.iuir  handB  upon  the 


word  Entity,  a  piece  of  barbaroua 
Latin,  invented  by  the  schoolmen  to 
be  used  as  an  abstract  name,  in 
which  class  its  grammatical  form 
would  seem  to  place  it ;  but  being 
seized  by  logicians  in  distress  to  stop 
a  leak  in  weir  terminology,  it  has 
ever  since  been  used  as  a  concrete 
name.  The  kindred  word  eueiice, 
bom  at  the  same  time  and  of  the 
same  parents,  scarcely  underwent  a 
more  complete  transformation  when, 
from  being  the  abstract  of  the  verb 
to  &e,  it  came  to  denote  something 
sufficiently  concrete  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  glass  bottle.  The  word  Entity, 
since  it  settled  down  into  a  concrete 
name,  has  retained  its  universality 
of  signification  somewhat  less  im- 
paired than  any  of  the  names  before 
mentioned.  Yet  the  same  gradual 
decay  to  which,  after  a  oertiun  age, 
all  the  language  of  psychology  seems 
liable^  has  been  at  work  even  here. 
If  you  call  virtue  an  entity ^  you  are 
Indeed  somewhat  less  strongly  sus- 
pected of  believing  it  to  be  a  sub- 
stance than  if  you  called  it  a  being  ; 
but  you  are  by  no  means  free  from 
the  suspicion.  Everv  word  which 
was  originally  intended  to  connote 
mere  existence,  seems,  after  a  time, 
to  enlaige  its  connotation  to  separate 
existence,  or  existence  freed  from  the 
condition  of  belonging  to  a  substance  ; 
which  condition  being  precisely  what 
constitutes  an  attribute,  attributes 
are  gradually  shut  out;  and  along 
with  them  feelings,  which  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  have  no 
other  name  than  that  of  the  attribute 
which  is  grounded  on  them.  Strange  | 
that  when  the  greatest  embarrassment  I 
felt  by  all  who  have  any  considerable 
number  of  thoughts  to  express,  is  to 
find  a  sufficient  variety  of  pi-ecise 
words  fitted  to  express  them,  there 
should  be  no  practice  to  which  even 
scientific  thinkers  are  more  addicted 
than  that  of  taking  valuable  words  to 
express  ideas  which  are  sufficiently 
expressed  by  other  words  already 
appropriated  to  them. 
When  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  good 
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tools,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  defects  of  Uiose 
we  have.  I  have  therefore  warned 
the  reader  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
names  which,  for  want  of  better,  I  am 
necessitated  to  employ.  It  must  now 
be  the  writer's  endeavour  so  to  employ 
them  as  in  no  case  to  leave  the  mean- 
ing doubtful  or  obscure.  No  one  of 
the  above  terms  being  altogether  un- 
ambiguous, I  shall  not  confine  myself 
to  any  one,  but  shall  employ  on  each 
occasion  the  word  which  seems  least 
likely  in  the  particular  case  to  lead  to 
misunderstanding  ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  use  either  these  or  any  other  words 
with  a  rigorous  adherence  to  one|single 
sense.  To  do  so  would  often  leave  us 
without  a  word  to  express  what  is 
signified  by  a  known  word  in  some  one 
or  other  of  its  senses  :  unless  authors 
had  an  unlimited  licence  to  coin  new 
words,  together  with  (what  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  assume)  unlimited 
power  of  making  readers  understand 
them.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  in  a 
writer,  on  a  subject  involving  so  much 
of  abstraction,  to  deny  himself  the 
advantage  derived  from  even  an  im- 
proper use  of  a  term,  when,  by  means 
of  it,  some  f  amili&r  association  is  called 
up  which  brings  the  meaning  home  to 
the  mind,  as  it  weie  by  a  flash. 

The  difficulty  both  to  the  writ^^r  and 
reader,  of  the  attempt  which  must  be 
made  to  use  vague  words  so  as  to 
convey  a  precise  meaning,  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  regret.  It  is  not 
unfitting  that  logical  treatises  should 
afford  an  example  of  that,  to  facilitate 
which  is  among  the  most  important 
uses  of  logia  Philosophical  language 
will  for  a  long  time,  and  popular 
language  still  longer,  retain  so  much 
of  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  that 
logic  would  be  of  little  value  if  it  did 
not,  among  its  other  advantages, 
exercise  the  understanding  in  doing 
its  work  neatly  and  correctly  with 
these  imperfect  tools. 

After  this  preamble  it  is  time  to 
proceed  to  our  enumeration.  We 
shall  commence  with  Feelings,  the 
simplest  class  of  nameable  things ;  the 


term  Feeling  being  of  course  under- 
stood in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 

I.  Feslings,  OS  Statbb  of  Oon- 

SOIOUSNBSS. 

§  3.  A  Feeling  and  a  State  of  Con- 
sciousness are,  in  the  language  of 
philosophy,  eqtdvalent  expressions: 
everything  is  a  feeling  of  which  the 
mind  is  conscious ;  everything  which 
it  fedtf  or,  in  other  words,  which 
forms  a  part  of  its  own  sentient  exist- 
ence. In  popular  language  Feeling 
is  not  always  synonymous  vnth  State 
of  Consciousness ;  being  often  taken 
more  peculiarly  for  those  status  which 
are  conceived  as  belonging  to  the 
sensitive,  or  to  the  emotional,  phasiB 
of  our  nature,  and  sometimes,  wiUi  a 
still  narrower  restriction,  to  the  emo- 
tional alone,  as  distinguished  ihim 
what  are  conceived  as  belondng  to 
the  percipient  or  to  the  int^ectul 
phasis.  But  this  is  an  admitted 
departure  from  correctness  of  bn- 
guage ;  just  as,  by  a  popular  perver- 
sion  the  exact  converse  of  tlus^  the 
word  Mind  is  withdrawn  {rofn  its 
rightful  generality  of  signifioatioo, 
and  restricted  to  the  intellect.  The 
still  greater  perversion  by  which 
Feeling  is  sometimes  confined  not 
only  to  bodily  sensations,  but  to  the 
sensations  of  a  single  sense,  that  of 
touch,  needs  not  to  be  more  partiGii* 
larly  adverted  to. 

Feeling,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  is  a  genus,  of  which  Senaatian, 
Emotion,  and  Thought,  are  subofdi- 
nate  species.  Under  the  word  Thought 
is  here  to  be  included  whatever  -wq 
are  internally  conscious  of  when  wa 
are  said  to  think ;  from  the  oonsciooa^ 
ness  we  have  when  vre  think  of  a  red 
colour  without  having  it  before  our 
eyes,  to  the  most  recondite  thou^ta 
of  a  philosopher  or  poet.     Be  it  xv- 
membered,  however,  tnat  by  a  thoiig:ht 
is  to  be  understood  what  pttseea   in 
the  mind  itself,  and  not  any  object 
external  to  the  mind,  which  the  pexBOA 
is  commonly  said  to  be  thinkh&g  of. 
He  may  be  thinking  of  the  sun,  or  of 
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Gcd,  bat  the  fmn  mod  God  are  not 

thoughts ;  his  mental  image,  however, 

of  the  son,  and  his  idea  of  God,  are 

thoughts ;  states  of  his  mind,  not  of 

the  objects  themselves ;  and  so  also 

IS  bk  belief  of  the  existenoe  of  the 

ioo,  OS-  of  God ;  or  his  disbelief,  if  the 

caw  be  so.     Even  imaginary  objects 

(which  are  said  to  exist  only  in  our 

id«s8)  are  to  be  distinguished  from 

«r  ideas  of  tiiem.     I  may  think  of  a 

iiobgoblin,  as  I  may  think  of  the  loaf 

which  was  eaten  yesterday,  or  of  the 

flower  which  will  bloom  to-morrow. 

Bat  the  hobgoblin  which  never  existed 

is  not  the  same  thing  with  my  idea 

of  a  hobgoblin,  any  more  thui  the 

Vosi  whid^  once  existed  is  the  same 

thmg  with  my  idea  of  a  loaf,  or  the 

flower  which  does  not  yet  exists  but 

which  will  exist,  is  the  same  with  my 

ides  of  a  flower.     They  are  all,  not 

thooghta,  but    objects    of  thought; 

thoagh  at  the  present  time  all  the 

objects  are  alike  non-existent. 

In  like  manner,  a  Sensation  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
object  which  causes  the  sensation ; 
onr  sensation  of  white  from  a  white 
object :  nor  is  it  less  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  attribute  whiteness,  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  object  in  consequence 
of  its  exciting^  the  sensation.  Unfor- 
tunately for  deameBs  and  due  dis- 
crimination in  considering  these  sub- 
jects, our  sensations  seldom  receive 
lepuate  names.  We  have  a  name 
for  the  objects  which  produce  in  us 
a  certain  sensation :  the  word  white. 
We  have  a  name  for  the  quality  in 
these  objects,  to  which  we  ascribe 
tiie  sensation :  the  name  wkiteneM, 
But  w^en  we  speak  of  the  sensation 
itself  (as  we  have  not  occasion  to  do 
this  often  except  in  our  scientific 
^peculations),  language,  which  adapts 
itself  for  the  most  part  only  to  the 
c^MBunon  OSes  of  life,  has  provided  us 
*ith  no  single- worded  or  immediate 
<^nigDation  ;  we  must  employ  a  cir- 
va^Mution,  and  say.  The  sensation 
^  white,  or  The  sensation  of  wfaite- 
^f* ',  we  must  denominate  the  sensa- 
^^  other  from  the  object,  or  from 


the  attribute,  by  which  it  is  excited. 
Yet  the  sensation,  though  it  never 
doeSf  might  very  well  be  conceived  to 
exist,  without  anything  whatever  to 
excite  it.  We  can  conceive  it  as 
arising  spontaneously  in  the  mind. 
But  if  it  so  arose,  we  should  have 
no  name  to  denote  it  which  would 
not  be  a  misnomer.  In  the  case  of 
our  sensations  of  hearing  we  are 
better  provided ;  we  have  the  word 
Sound,  and  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
words  to  denote  the  various  kinds  of 
sounds.  For  as  we  are  often  conscious 
of  these  sensations  in  the  absence  of 
any  perceptible  object,  we  can  more 
easily  conceive  having  them  in  the 
absence  of  any  object  whatever.  We 
need  only  shut  our  eyes  and  listen  to 
music,  to  have  a  conception  of  an  uni- 
verse with  nothing  in  it  except  sounds, 
and  ourselves  hearing  them :  and  what 
is  easily  conceived  separately,  easily 
obtains  a  separate  name.  But  in  gene- 
ral our  names  of  sensations  denote  in- 
discriminately the  sensation  and  the 
attribute.  Thus,  coUmr  stands  for  the 
sensations  of  white,  red,  &c.,  but  also 
for  the  quality  in  the  coloured  object. 
We  talk  of  the  colours  of  things  as 
among  their  properties, 

§^  In  the  case  of  sensations, 
another  distinction  has  also  to  be 
kept  in  view,  which  is  often  con- 
founded, and  never  without  mis- 
!  chievous  consequences.  This  is,  the 
distinction  between  the  sensation  it- 
self, and  the  state  of  the  bodily  organs 
which  precedes  the  sensation,  and 
which  constitutes  the  physical  agency 
by  which  it  is  produced.  One  of  the 
sources  of  confusion  on  this  subject  is 
the  division  commonly  made  of  feel- 
ings into  Bodily  and  Mental.  Philoso- 
phically speakmg,  there  is  no  foimda- 
tion  at  all  for  this  distinction  :  even 
sensations  are  states  of  the  sentient 
mind,  not  states  of  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  What  I  am  con- 
scious of  when  I  see*Hhe  colour  blue, 
is  a  feeling  of  blue  colour,  which  is 
one  thing ;  the  picture  on  my  retina, 
or  the  phenomenon  of  hitherto  mys-  - 
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terions  nature  which  takes  place  in 
my  optic  nerve  or  in  my  brain,  is 
another  thing,  of  which  I  am  not  at 
all  conscious,  and  which  scientific  in* 
vestigation  alone  could  have  apprised 
me  of.  These  are  states  of  my  body : 
but  the  sensation  of  blue,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  these  states  of 
body,  is  not  a  state  of  body :  that 
which  perceives  and  is  conscious  is 
called  Mind.  When  sensations  are 
called  bodily  feelings,  it  is  only  as 
being  the  class  of  feelings  which  are 
immediately  occasioned  by  bodily 
states  ;  whereas  the  other  kinds  of 
feelings,  thoughts,  for  instance,  or 
emotions,  are  immediately  excited 
not  by  anything  acting  upon  the 
bodily  organs,  but  by  sensations,  or 
by  previous  thoughts.  This,  however, 
is  a  distinction  not  in  our  feelings, 
but  in  the  agency  which  produces  our 
feelings :  all  of  them  when  actually 
produced  are  states  of  mind. 

Besides  the  affection  of  our  bodily 
organs  from  without,  and  the  sensa- 
tion thereby  produced  in  our  minds, 
many  writers  admit  a  third  link  in 
the  chain  of  phenomena,  which  they 
call  a  Perception,  and  which  consists 
in  the  recognition  of  an  external 
object  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
sensation.  This  perception,  they  say, 
is  an  act  of  the  mind,  proceeding 
from  its  own  spontaneous  activity; 
while  in  a  sensation  the  mind  is  pas- 
sive, being  merely  acted  upon  by  the 
outward  oblect  And  according  to 
some  metaphysicians,  it  is  by  an  act 
of  the  mind,  similar  to  perception, 
except  in  not  being  preceded  by  any 
sensation,  that  the  existence  of  God, 
the  soul,  and  other  hyperphysical 
objects  is  recognised. 

These  acts  of  what  is  termed  per- 
ception, whatever  be  the  conclusion 
ultimately  come  to  respecting  their 
nature,  must,  I  conceive,  take  their 
place  among  the  varieties  of  feelings 
or  states  of  mind.  In  so  classing 
them,  I  have  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  declaring  or  insinuating  any 
theory  as  to  the  law  of  mind  in  whidli 
these  m<»ntal  processes  may  b«  sup- 


posed to  originate,  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be^  l^timftte 
or  the  reverse.  Far  less  'do  I  meaa 
(as  Dr.  Whewell  seems  to  suppose 
must  be  meant  in  an  analogous  case*} 
to  indicate  that  as  they  are  "  merely 
states  of  mind,"  it  is  superfluous  to 
inquire  into  their  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities.  I  abstain  from  the  inquiry 
as  irrelevant  to  the  science  of  logic. 
In  these  so-called  perceptions;,  or 
direct  recognitions  by  the  mind,  of 
objects,  whether  physical  or  spiritnaf, 
which  are  external  to  itself,  I  can  see 
onl^  cases  of  belief ;  l!>ut  of  belief 
which  claims  to  be  intuitive^  or  inde- 
pendent of  external  evidence.  When 
a  stone  lies  before  me,  I  am  oonscioin 
of  certain  sensations  which  I  reoeive 
from  it ;  but  if  I  say  that  these  sen- 
sations come  to  me  from  an  external 
object  which  I  perceive,  the  meaning 
of  these  words  is,  that  receiving  the 
sensations,  I  intuitively  bdieve  that  ma 
external  cause  of  those  sensataona 
exists.  The  laws  of  intuitive  belief, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  ia 
legritimate,  are  a  subject  which,  aa  W6 
have  already  so  often  remarked,  be- 
longs not  to  logic,  but  to  the  science  of 
the  ultimate  laws  of  the  human  noind. 
To  the  same  region  of  speculation 
belongs  all  that  can  be  said  respecting^ 
the  distinction  which  the  Gennan 
metaphysicians  and  their  French  and 
English  followers  so  elaborately  draw 
between  the  acts  of  the  mind  and  its 
merely  passive  ttatet ;  between  what 
it  receives  from,  and  what  it  gives  to^ 
the  crude  materials  of  its  experience. 
I  am  aware  that  with  reference  to  the 
view  -which  those  writers  take  of  the 
primary  elements  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  this  distinction  is  funda- 
mental. But  for  the  present  purpose, 
which  is  to  examine,  not  the  original 
groundwork  of  our  knowledge,  but 
how  we  come  by  that  portion  of  H 
.which  is  not  original ;  the  difference 
between  active  and  passive  states  of 
mind  is  of  secondary  importance. 
For  us,  they  all  are  states  of  mind, 

*  Philosophy  of  the  IndMcHve   SeienetM:, 
vol.  1.  p.  40. 
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they  all  are  feeliogs ;  by  which,  let  it 
benid  onoe  more,  I  mean  to  imply 
nothing  of  pMOTity,  but  simply  that 
th^  are  pmhological  facta,  facts 
vhKh  takepiaae  in  the  mind,  and  are 
to  be  carefolly  distinguished  from  the 
eztenial  or  physical  facts  with  which 
they  may  be  connected  either  as 
effects  or  as  cauaea. 

§  5.  Among  active  states  of  mind, 
there  is,  however,  one  species  which 
nerita  particular  attention,  because 
H  fonns  a  principal  part  of  the  con- 
nctatioD  of  some  important  dasses  of 
nsmes.    I  mean  vdUtions,  or  acts  of 
the  will    When  we  speak  of  sentient 
bebgi  by  relative    names,   a   large 
inrtran  of  the  connotation  of    the 
Bame  nnially  consists  of  the  actions 
of  these  beings  ;  actions  past,  present, 
aodpossible  or  probable  future.    Take, 
for  mstanoe,  the  words  Sovereign  and 
Sobject     What  meaning   do  these 
wocds  convey,  bat  that  of  innumerable 
MtioDa,  done  or  to  be  done  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  subjects,  to  or  in 
"^gud  to  one  another  reciprocally? 
80  with   the  words  physician  and 
patient^  leader  said  follower,  tutor  and 
popO.    In  many  cases  the  words  also 
omnote  actions  which  would  be  done 
QBder  certain  contingencies  by  persons 
<itiier  than  those   denoted :    as  the 
braids  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  ob- 
ligor and  obligee,   and  many  other 
vords  expressive  of   legsd    relation, 
vbkfa  connote  what  a  court  of  justice 
^ooM  do  to  enforce  the  l^fal  obligation 
if  not  fulfilled.     There  are  also  words 
which  connote  actions  previously  done 
by  persons  other  than  those  denoted 
^itHer  by  the  name  itself  or  by  its 
correlative ;    as    the    word   brother, 
from  those  instances,  it  may  be  seen 
1^  large  a  portion  of  the  connota- 
tioD  of  names  consists    of   actions 
Nov  what  is  an  action?    Not  one 
^g,  but  a  series  of  two  things  ;  the 
itsts  of  mind  caUed  a  volition,  fol- 
^"*edby  an  effect.    The  volition  or 
^Btention  to  produce  the  effect,  is  one 
^^big;  the  effect  produced  in  conse- 
HPattt  of  the  intention,  is  another 


thing ;  the  two  together  constitute  the 
actioiL  I  form  the  purpose  of  instantly 
moving  my  arm ;  that  is  a  state  of  my 
mind  :  my  ann  (not  being  tied  or 
paralytic)  moves  in  obedience  to  my 
purpose ;  that  is  a  physical  fact,  con- 
sequent on  a  state  of  mind.  The  inten- 
tion, followed  by  the  fact,  or  (if  we 
prefer  the  expression)  the  fact  when 
preceded  and  caused  by  the  intention, 
is  called  the  action  of  moving  my  arm. 

§  6.  Of  the  first  leading  division  of 
nameable  things,  viz.,  Feelings  or 
States  of  Consciousness,  we  began  by 
rec<^nising  three  sub-divisions  ;  Sen- 
sations, Thoughts,  and  Emotions. 
The  first  two  of  these  we  have  illus- 
trated at  considerable  length ;  the 
third,  Emotions,  not  being  perplexed 
by  similar  ambiguities,  does  not  re- 
quire similar  exemplification.  And, 
finally,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
add  to  these  three  a  fourth  species, 
oommonly  known  by  the  name  Voli- 
tions. We  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
two  remaining  classes  of  nameable 
things ;  all  things  which  are  regarded 
as  external  to  the  mind  being  con- 
sidered as  belonging  either  to  the  class 
of  Substances  or  to  that  of  Attributes. 

n.  Substances. 

Logicians  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fine Substance  and  Attribute ;  but 
their  definitions  are  not  so  much 
attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  things  themselves,  as  instructions 
what  difference  it  is  customary  to 
make  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  sentence,  according  as  we  are 
speaking  of  substances  or  of  attributes. 
Such  definitions  are  rather  lessons  of 
English,  or  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Ger- 
man, than  of  mental  philosophy.  An 
attribute,  say  the  school  logicians, 
must  be  the  attribute  of  something  : 
colour,  for  example,  must  be  the  colour 
q^ something;  goodness  must  be  the 
goodness  of  something ;  and  if  this 
something  should  cease  to  exist,  or 
should  cease  to  be  conuected  with  the 
attribute,  the  existence  of  the  attri- 
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bate  would  be  at  an  end.  Asabfltanoe, 
on  the  contrary,  is  self -existent ;  in 
speaking  about  it,  we  need  not  put  of 
after  its  name.  A  stone  is  not  the 
stone  of  anything ;  the  moon  is  not 
the  moon  of  anything,  but  simply  the 
moon.  Unless,  indeed,  the  name 
which  we  choose  to  give  to  the  sub- 
stance be  a  relative  name ;  if  so,  it 
must  be  followed  either  by  of,  or  by 
some  other  particle,  implying,  as  that 
proposition  does,  a  reference  to  some- 
thing else  :  but  then  the  other  char- 
acteristic peculiarity  of  an  attribute 
would  fail ;  the  eomtthing  might  be 
destroyed,  and  the  substance  ndght 
still  subsist.  Thus,  a  father  must  be 
the  father  of  something,  and  so  far 
resembles  an  attribute,  in  being  re- 
ferred to  something  besides  himself : 
if  there  were  no  cbUd,  there  would  be 
no  father :  but  this,  when  we  look 
into  the  matter,  only  means  that  we 
should  not  call  him  father.  The  man 
called  father  might  still  exist  though 
there  were  no  child,  as  he  existed  be- 
fore there  was  a  child :  and  there 
would  be  no  contradiction  in  suppos- 
ing him  to  exist,  though  the  whole  uni- 
verse except  himself  were  destroyed. 
But  destroy  all  white  substances,  and 
where  would  be  the  attribute  white- 
ness ?  Whiteness,  without  any  white 
thing,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  will  be 
found  in  the  common  treatises  on 
logic  It  will  scarcely  be  thought  to 
be  a  satisfactory  one.  If  an  attribute 
is  distinguished  from  a  substance  by 
being  the  attribute  of  something,  it 
seems  highly  necessary  to  understand 
what  is  me:mt  by  of;  a  particle  which 
needs  explanation  too  much  itself,  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  explanation 
of  anything  else.  And  as  for  the 
self -existence  of  substance,  it  is  very 
true  that  a  substance  may  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  without  any  other  sub- 
stance, but  so  also  may  an  attribute 
without  any  other  attribute  ;  and  we 
can  no  more  imagine  a  substance  with- 
out attributes  than  we  can  imagine 
attributes  without  a  substance. 


MetaphysiciaQS,  however,  bave 
probed  the  question  deeper,  and  given 
an  account  of  Substance  considerably 
more  satisfactory  than  this.  Substances 
are  usually  diafcingmshed  as  Bodies  or 
Minds.  Of  each  of  these,  philosophers 
have  at  length  provided  us  with  a  defi- 
nition which  seems  unexceptionable. 

§  7.  A  body,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  modem  metaphysi- 
cians, may  be  defined,  the  external 
cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sensa- 
tions. When  I  see  and  touch  a  piece  o€ 
gold,  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation  of 
yellow  colour,  and  sensations  of  hard- 
ness and  weight ;  and  by  varying  the 
mode  of  handling,  I  may  add  to  these 
sensations  many  others  completely 
distinct  from  them.  The  sensations 
are  all  of  which  I  am  directly  con- 
scious; but  I  consider  them  as  pro- 
duced by  something  not  only  existing 
independently  of  my  will,  but  external 
to  my  bodily  organs  and  to  my  mind. 
This  external  something  I  call  a  body. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  come  we  to 
ascribe  our  sensations  to  any  external 
cause  ?  And  is  there  sufficient  ground 
for  so  ascribing  them  ?  It  is  known, 
that  there  are  metaphysicians  who 
have  raised  a  controversy  on  the 
point;  maintaining  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  referring  our  sensations 
to  a  cause  such  as  we  understand  by 
the  word  Body,  or  to  any  external 
cause  whatever.  Though  we  have 
no  concern  here  with  this  controversy, 
nor  with  the  metaphysical  niceties 
on  which  it  turns,  one  of  the  beet 
ways  of  showing  what  is  meant  by  Sub- 
stance is,  to  consider  what  position  it  is 
necessary  to  take  up,  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  existence  against  opponenta. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  part  of 
our  notion  of  a  body  consists  of  the 
notion  of  a  number  of  sensations  of 
our  own,  or  of  other  sentient  beings,- 
habitually  occurring  simultaneously. 
My  conception  of  the  table  at  which 
I  am  writing  is  compounded  of  its 
visible  form  and  size,  which  are  com- 
plex sensations  of  sight ;  its  tangible 
form  and  size,   which  are  complex 
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cemtioDS  of  oar  organs  of  touch  and 
of  our  mindes  ;  its  weight,  which  is 
alao  a  sensation  of  touch  and  of  the 
mutdes ;  its  colour,  which  is  a  sensa- 
tion of  sight ;  its  hardness,  which  is 
a  eeosstion  of  the  mnacles ;  its  oom- 
podtioo,  which  is  another  word  for  all 
the  varieties  of  sensation  which  we 
reodTe  under  various  circumstances 
from  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made, 
and  so  forth.  All  or  most  of  these 
Tiriooa  sensations  frequently  are,  and, 
at  we  learn  by  experience,  always 
mjgfat  be,  experienced  simultaneously, 
or  in  many  different  orders  of  sucoes- 
aoD  at  our  own  choice :  and  hence 
the  thought  of  any  one  of  them  makes 
us  think  of  the  others,  and  the  whole 
heooDMs  mentally  amalgamated  into 
one  Buzed  state  of  oonsdousness, 
which,  in  the  laoguage  of  the  school 
of  Locke  and  Hartley,  is  termed  a 
Complex  Idea. 

Now,  there  are  philosophers  who 
have  argued  as  follows.  If  we  con- 
ceive an  orange  to  be  divested  of  its 
natural  colour  without  acquiring  any 
new  one ;  to  lose  its  softness  without 
becoming  hard,  its  roundness  without 
beooming  square  or  pentagonal,  or  of 
any  other  regular  or  irregular  figure 
whatever ;  to  be  deprived  of  size,  of 
weight,  of  taste,  of  smell  ;  to  lose  all 
its  mechanical  and  all  its  chemical 
properties,  and  acquire  no  new  ones ; 
to  become  in  shorty  invisible,  intan- 
gible, imperceptible  not  only  by  all  our 
■enaes,  but  by  the  senses  of  all  other 
aentient  beings,  real  or  possible  ;  no- 
thing, say  these  thinkers,  would  re- 
main. For  of  what  nature,  they  ask, 
ooold  be  the  residuimi  ?  and  by  what 
token  could  it  manifest  its  presence  ? 
To  the  unreflectinff  its  existence  seems 
to  rest  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
But  to  the  senses  nothing  is  appa- 
rent except  the  sensations.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  these  sensations  are  bound 
together  by  some  law ;  they  do  not 
come  together  at  random,  but  aooord- 
ing  to  a  systematic  order,  which  is 
part  of  the  order  established  in  the 
Qttiverse.  When  we  experience  one 
of  these  sensations,  we  usually  experi- 


ence the  others  also,  or  know  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  experience 
theuL  But  a  fixed  law  of  connection, 
making  the  sensations  occur  together, 
does  not,  say  these  philosophers, 
necessarily  require  what  is  called  a 
substratum  to  support  them.  The 
conception  of  a  substratum  is  but  one 
of  many  possible  forms  in  which  that 
connection  presents  itself  to  our  imagi- 
nation ;  a  mode  of,  as  it  were,  re- 
alizing the  idea^  lif  there  be  such  a 
substratum,  suppose  it  at  this  instant 
miraculously  annihilated,  and  let  the 
sensations  continue  to  occur  in  the 
same  order,  and  how  would  the  sub- 
stratum be  missed  f  By  what  signs 
should  we  be  able  to  discover  that  its 
existence  had  terminated?  Should 
we  not  have  as  much  reason  to  believe 
that  it  still  existed  as  we  now  have  i 
And  if  we  should  not  then  be  war- 
ranted in  believinff  it,  how  can  we  be 
so  now  ?  A  body,  Uieref  ore,  according, 
to  these  metaphysicians,  is  not  any- 
thing intrinsically  different  from  the 
sensations  which  the  body  is  said  to 
produce  in  us  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  set  of 
sensations,  or  rather,  of  possibilities 
of  sensation,  joined  together  according 
to  a  fixed  law. 

The  controversies  to  which  these 
speculations  have  given  rise,  and  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  attempt  to  find  a  conclusive 
answer  to  them,  have  been  fruitful  of 
important  consequences  to  the  Science 
of  Mind.  The  sensations  (it  was  an- 
swered) which  we  are  conscious  of, 
and  which  we  receive,  not  at  random, 
but  joined  together  in  a  certain  uniform 
manner,  imply  not  only  a  law  or  lawR 
of  connection,  but  a  cause  external  to 
our  mind,  which  cause,  by  its  own 
laws,  determines  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  sensations  are  connected 
and  experienced.  The  schoolmen 
used  to  call  this  external  cause  by  the 
name  we  have  already  employed,  a  tub- 
atnUum ;  and  its  attributes  (as  they 
expressed  themselves)  inherent,  liter- 
ally attidk,  in  it  To  this  substratum 
the  name  Matter  is  usually  given 
in  philosophical  discussions.      It  was 
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Boon,  however,  acknowledged  by  all 
who  reflected  on  the  subject,  that  the 
existence  of  matter  cannot  be  proved 
by  extrinsic  evidence.  The  answer, 
therefore,  now  usually  made  to  Berke- 
ley and  his  followers,  is,  that  the  belief 
is  intuitive ;  that  mankind,  in  all  ages, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled,  by  a 
necessity  of  their  nature,  to  refer  their 
sensations  to  an  external  cause  :  that 
even  those  who  deny  it  in  theory, 
vield  to  the  necessity  in  practice,  and 
both  in  speech,  thought,  and  feeling, 
do,  equally  with  the  vulgar,  acknow- 
ledge their  sensations  to  be  the  effects 
of  something  external  to  them  :  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
as  evidentiy  intuitive  as  our  know- 
ledge of  our  sensations  themselves  in 
intuitive.  And  here  the  question 
merges  in  the  fundamental  problem 
of  metaphysics  properly  so  called ;  to 
which  science  we  leave  it. 

But  although  the  extreme  doctrine 
of  the  Idealist  metaphysicians,  that 
objects  are  nothing  but  our  sensations 
and  the  laws  which  connect  them,  has 
not  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent thmkers;  the  point  of  most 
real  importance  is  one  on  which  those 
metaphysicians  are  now  very  generally 
considered  to  have  made  out  their 
case  :  viz.,  that  all  toe  know  of  objects, 
is  the  sensations  which  they  give  us, 
and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of 
those  sensations.  Kant  himself,  on 
this  point,  is  as  explicit  as  Berkeley 
or  Locke.  However  firmly  convinced 
thatthere  exists  an  tmiverseof  **  Things 
in  themselves,"  totally  distinct  from 
the  universe  of  phenomena^  or  of  things 
as  they  appear  to  our  senses ;  and 
even  when  bringing  into  use  a  tech- 
nical expression  (Noumenon)  to  denote 
what  the  thing  is  in  itseli,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  repreienlation  of  it  in 
our  minds  ;  he  allows  that  this  repre- 
sentation (the  matter  of  which,  he 
says,  consists  of  our  sensations,  though 
the  form  is  given  by  the  laws  of  the 
mind  itself)  is  all  we  know  of  the 
object :  and  that  the  real  nature  of 
the  Thing  is,  and  by  the  constitution 
of  our  faculties  ever  must  remain,  at 


least  in  the  present  state  of  existence, 
an  impenetrable  mystery  to  us.  "Of 
things  absolutely  or  in  themselvea,** 
says  Sir  William  Hamilton,*  "  be  they 
external,  be  they  internal,  we  know 
nothing,  or  know  them  only  as  incog- 
nisable ;  and  become  aware  of  their 
incomprehensible  existence,  only  as 
this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally 
revealed  to  us,  through  certain  quali> 
ties  related  to  our  faculties  of  Imow- 
ledge,  and  which  qualities,  again,  we 
cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irre- 
lative, existent  in  and  of  themselves. 
All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phaeno- 
menal,  —  phsenomenal  of  the  un- 
known." t  The  same  doctrine  is  laid 
down  in  the  clearest  and  strongest 
terms  by  M.  Cousin,  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  are  the  more 
worthy  of  attention,  as,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  ultra-German  and  ontological 
character  of  his  philosophy  in  other 
respects,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
admissions  of  an  opponent.^: 

*  Diicuuion$  <m  PhUowphy,  Ac.  Appen- 
dix I,  pp.  643-4. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Willism 
Hamilton,  though  he  often  strenuoasly  in- 
sists on  this  doctrine,  and  though,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  be  states  it  with  a  compre* 
nensivenesa  and  force  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  did  not  consistently  adhere 
to  his  own  d<>ctrine,  but  maintained  along 
with  it  opinions  with  which  it  Is  utterly 
irreconcUable.  See  the  third  and  other 
chapters  of  An  Examinatum  qfSir  WilUam 
HamiltorCt  Philotophy. 

t  "Nous  Savons  qu'il  existe  quelque 
chose  hors  de  nous,  parceque  nous  ne  pou- 
vons  ezpliquer  nos  perceptions  sans  los 
rattacher  k  des  causes  distinctes  de  noua- 
m6mes ;  nous  savona  de  plus  que  cee  causes, 
dont  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  d'ailleum 
I'easence,  produisentles  effets  les  {due  vari- 
ables, les  plus  divers,  et  mAme  les  plus  con- 
traires,  selon  qu'elles  reucontrent  telle 
nature  on  telle  disposition  du  sujet.  Maia 
savons-nous  quelque  chose  de  plus?  et 
mdme,  vu  le  caractbre  ind^termin^  des 
causes  que  nous  concevons  dans  les  corps, 
y  a-t-il  quelque  chose  de  plus  k  savoirt  Y 
a-t-il  lieu  de  nous  enqudrlr  si  noiu  perce- 
vons  les  choses  telles  qu'elles  sontT  Non 
^▼Idemment.  .  .  .  Jenedlspasquelepro- 
bl^me  est  insoluble,  J*  di»  qu'il  eat  abturdi  d 
et^ermt  «im  eontradietitm.    Nous  n4  tavom 

Sat  ce  que  eet  eau$es  eont  en  elUi-mimeSt  et 
I  raison  nous  defend  de  chercher^a  le  con- 
nattre:  mala  il  est  blen  Evident  d  priori, 
qn'HU*  ne  9<mt  pat  en  ellet^mimet  e<  qu'etlet 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
believiog  that  what  we  call  the  sen- 
able  qualities  of  the  object  are  a  type 
ofaojthuig  inherent  in  itself,  orbcAr 
uy  affinity  to  its  own  nature.  A 
caose  does  not,  as  such  resemble  its 
effects ;  an  east  wind  is  not  like  the 
feeling  of  cold,  nor  heat  like  the  steam 
of  boiling  water.  Why  then  should 
iDsita  resemble  our  sensations  ? 
Why  should  the  inmost  nature  of  fire 
ud  water  resemble  the  impressions 
nude  hj  those  objects  upon  our 
semes?*    Or  on  what  principle  are 

mtparrappart  d  iwnu,  pulsque  la  presence 
an  wjet  modifie  neceflaairement  leur  action. 
eap()riin«s  tontsujet  sentant,  il  est  certalQ 
<)tie  ces  ewaea  aglntient  encore  pulsqu'ellos 
Qontiiuienrient  d'exlster;  mais  ellea  agl- 
watt  aotnment ;  eUas  seniient  encore  des 
q"«M»  et  des  proprl^Us,  mais  qui  ne 
Kssmblemient  k  riesx  do  ce  oue  nous  con- 
^•■siMM.  Le  feu  ne  manifesterait  plus 
"inme  des  p!ropri4tte  que  nous  lul  con- 
BSnODS :  que  serait-il?  Cost  ce  que  nous 
ne  Kiiirons  Jamais.  Cut  d:aUUuri  peiU- 
**  »»  proiUme  qin  ne  ripuffnepoi  $eulement 
•^  Mlttre  dt  notre  esprit,  nuU*  h  Vaunce 
"*»<«<«  cAoMs.  Quand  m^me  en  efFet  on 
sopprhnerait  par  Is  pens6e  tons  lea  sujeta 
sentanta,  fl  faudrait  encore  admettre  que 
■^unrpt  ne  nwnlfestendt  see  proprl^Ms 
•itronent  qu'en  relation  avec  un  sujet 
qoeioonqae,  et  dana  ce  cas  su  proprUUs  ne 
»mie^  eneort  qtie  reUUivts :  en  sorte  qu'il 
^  P>r>H  fort  raiaonnable  d'admettre  que 
as  proisUtte  ddiermin^es  des  corps  n'ezia- 
unt  pas  ind^udamment  d'un  sujet  quel- 
^oque,  et  que  quand  on  demande  si  lee 
Tv^ftAs  de  la  matl&re  sont  tellos  que 
■«»  let  percevons,  il  faudrait  voir  aupara- 
^^  euea  eont  en  tant  que  d^rmin^ 
K  ten  quel  scdb  il  est  vnH  de  dire  qu'elles 
•Jit  -€&ur$  drmttoire  de  la  Philoeophie 
Menk  an  i8me  Hieltt  8me  leoon. 

An  attempt,  indeed,  has  Mte  made  bf 

Held  and  oihera,  to  establish  that  although 

*"J«of  the  properties  we  ascribe  to  objects 

e«Bt  only  In  our  eensations,  others  exist 

« the  things  themselTSS,  being  auoh  as 

cwotpoeaibly  be  coDiesof  any  impreraion 

^ipon  tbe  aensea  ;  and  rhey  aak,  from  what 

setaationB  our  notions  of  extension  and 

Jpn«  hate  been  derired?    The  gauntlet 

wBTO  down  by  Beid  was  taken  up  by 

"*J'»H  who,  applying  greater  imwers  of 

^iTds  than  had  pretiously  been  applied 

~,"e  notions  of  extension  and  ngure, 

med  Oat  that  the  sensations  from  which 

mae  notftcws  are  derired,  are  sensations 

«  toQch,  eombined  with  sensations  of  a 

r**  PWJously  too  little  adrerted  to  by 

T^IKTsieians,  thoee  which  hare  their 

***»tt  oar  muscular  frame.  ^  His  analysis. 


we  authorized  to  deduce  from  the 
effects,  anything  concerning  the  cause, 
except  that  it  is  a  cause  adequate  to 
produce  thoee  effects  ?  It  may,  there- 
fore, safely  be  laid  down  as  a  truth 
both  obvious  in  itself,  and  admitted 
by  all  whom  it  is  at  present  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration,  that,  of  the 
outward  world,  we  knowaud  can  know 
absolutely  nothing,  except  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  experience  from  it.f 

§  8.  Body  having  now  been  defined 
the  external  cause,  and  (according  to 

which  was  adopted  and  followed  up  by 
James  Mill,  has  been  further  and  greatly 
improved  upon  in  Professor  Bain's  pro- 
found work,  The  Semes  and  the  Intellect, 
and  in  the  chapters  on  "  Perception  '*  of 
a  work  of  eminent  analytic  power,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  PfyehO' 

On  this  point  M.  Cousin  may  again  bo 
cited  in  favour  of  the  better  doctrine.  M. 
Cousin  recognises,  in  opposition  to  Reid, 
the  essential  subjectivity  of  our  concep- 
tions of  what  are  called  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  matter,  as  extensioii,  solidity,  Ac, 
equally  with  tJxose  of  oolour,  heat,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  so-called  secondu'y  quali- 
ties.— Courtf  ut  supra,  9me  lecon. 

t  This  doctrine,  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete form  or  the  philosophical  theory 
known  as  the  Relativity  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, has.  since  the  recent  revival  in  thiM 
country  of  an  active  interest  in  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  been  the  subject  of  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  discussion  and 
controversy ;  and  dissentients  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  considerably  greater 
number  than  I  had  any  knowledge  of  when 
the  passage  in  the  text  was  written.  The 
doctrine  has  been  attacked  from  two  sides. 
Some  thinkers,  among  whom  are  the  late 
Professor  Farrier,  in  bis  Institutes  of  Meta- 
phifsief  and  Professor  John  Orote,  in  his 
Bsqidoratio  PhUosopkicOf  appear  to  deny 
altogether  the  reality  of  Noumena,  or 
Things  in  themselves— of  an  unknowable 
substratum  or  support  for  the  senBatiena 
which  we  experience,  and  which,  according 
to  the  theory,  constitute  all  our  knowledge 
of  an  external  -world.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  in  Professor  Grote^s  case  nt 
least,  the  denial  of  Nqumena  is  only  ap* 

Sarent.  and  that  he  does  not  essentially 
iffer  from  the  other  class  of  objectors,  in- 
eluding  Mr.  Bailey  in  his  valuable  Lettern 
on  the  PhUosophy  if  the  Human  Jlfind,  and 
(in  spite  of  the  striking  passage  quoted  in 
the  text)  also  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 

I  contend  for  a  direct  knowledge  by  the 
human  mind  of  more  than  the  sensations 
—of  certain  attributes  or  properties  as  thsy 
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the  more  reasonable  opinion)  the  un- 
known external  cause,  to  which  we  re- 
fer our  sensations  ;  it  remains  to  frame 
a  definition  of  Mind.  Nor,  after  the 
preceding  observations,  will  this  be 
difficult.  For,  as  our  conception  of  a 
body  is  that  of  an  unknown  exciting 
cause  of  sensations,  so  our  conception 
of  a  mind  is  that  of  an  unknown 
recipient,  or  percipient,  of  them ;  and 
not  of  them  alone,  but  of  all  our 
other  feelinffs.  As  body  is  imder- 
stood  to  be  the  mysterious  something 
which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so 
mind  is  the  mysterious  something 
which  feels  and  thinks.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  in  the  case  of  mind, 
as  we  gave  in  the  case  of  matter,  a 
particular  statement  of  the  sceptical 
system  by  which  its  existence  as  a 
Thing  in  itself,  distinct  from  the  series 
of  what  are  denominated  its  states,  is 
called  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  on  the  inmost  nature 
{ whatever  be  meant  by  inmost  nature) 
of  the  thinking  principle,  as  well  as 
on  the  inmost  nature  of  matter,  we 
are,  and  with  our  faculties  must 
always  remain,  entirely  in  the  dark. 
All  which  we  are  aware  of,  even  in 
our  own  minds,  is  (in  the  words  of 

exist  not  in  ub,  but  in  the  Things  them- 
selves. 

With  the  first  of  these  opinions,  that 
which  denies  Noumeua,  I  have,  as  a  meta- 
physidim,  no  quarrel ;  but  whether  it  be 
true  or  false,  it  is  irrelevant  to  Logic.  And 
since  all  the  forms  of  language  are  in  con- 
tnidictiou  to  It,  nothing  but  confusion 
could  result  from  its  uuneeessary  intro- 
duction into  a  treatise,  every  essential  doc- 
trine of  which  could  stand  equally  well 
with  the  opposite  and  accredited  opinion. 
The  otlier  and  rival  doctrine,  that  of  a 
direct  perception  or  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  outward  object  as  It  is  In  itself,  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  sensations  we 
receive  from  It,  is  of  far  greater  pnctical 
moment.  But  even  this  question,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  and  Liws  of  Intuitive 
Knowledge,  Is  not  within  the  province  of 
Logic.  For  the  grounds  of  my  own  oi)^lon 
concerning  it,  I  must  content  myself  with 
referring  to  a  work  already  mentioned — 
An  Examination  qf  Sir  William  Hatuilton'i 
PkiUMophy;  several  chapters  of  which  are 
devoted  to  a  full  discussion  of  the  questions 
and  theories  relating  to  the  supposed  direct 
peroeptioa  vf  extcraol  objocts. 


James  Mill)   a  certain  **  thread  of 
consciousness ; "  a  series  of  feelings, 
that  is,  of  sensations,  thoughts,  emo- 
tions,  and    volitions,   more    or    lees 
numerous  and  complicated.    There  is 
something    I    call    Myself,    or,    by 
another  form  of  expression,  my  mind, 
which   I  consider    as  distinct   from 
these  sensations,  thoughts,    &c.  ;    a 
something  which  I  conceive  to  be  not 
the  thoughts,  but  the  being  tba;t  has 
the  thoughts,  and  which  I  can  con- 
ceive as  existing  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
quiescence,  wi^out  any  thoughts  at 
aU.     But  what  this  bemg  is,  though 
it  is  myself,  I  have  no  knowledge, 
other  than  the  series  of  its  states  of 
consciousness.     As    bodies    manifest 
themselves  to  me  only  through  the 
sensations  of  which  I  regard  them  as 
the  causes,  so  the  thinking  principle, 
or  mind,  in  my  own  nature,  makes 
itself  known  to  me  only  by  the  feel- 
ings of  which    it  18    conscious.      I 
know  nothing  about  myself,  save  my 
capacities  of  feeling  or  being  conscious 
(including,  of  course,   thinking  and 
willing) :  and  were  I  to  learn  any- 
thing new  concerning  my  own  nature, 
I  cannot  with  my  present  facultieB 
conceive  this  new  information  to  be 
anything  else,  than  that  I  have  some 
additional  capacities,  as  yet  unknown 
to  me,  of  feeling,  thinking,  or  willing. 
Thus,  then,  as  body  is  the  unsen- 
tient  cause  to  which  we  are  naturally 
prompted  to  refer  a  certain  portion  <^ 
our  feelings,  so  mind  may  be  described 
as  the  sentient  svhjeci  (in  the  scholastic 
sense  of  the  term)  of  all  feelings ;  that 
which  has  or  feels  them.     But  of  the 
nature  of  either  body  or  mind,  fiurther 
than  the  feelings  which  the  former 
excites,  and  which  the  latter  experi- 
ences, we  do  not,  according  to  the" 
best  existiug    doctrine,    know    any- 
thing ;    and  if   anything,   logic  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is 
acquired.    With  this  result  we  may 
conclude  this  portion  of  our  snbject| 
and  pass  to  the  third  and  only  re- 
maining class  or  division  of  Nameabu  ' 
Things. 
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IIL  Attbibutxs,  and,  first, 

Qualities. 

§  9l  From  what  has  already  been 

said  of  Subetance,  what  is  to  be  said 

of  Attribute  is  eadly  deducible.    For 

if  we  knoiir  not^  and  cannot  know, 

anything   of  bodies    but  the  sensa- 

tions  wEich  they  exdte  in  us  or  in 

utbers,  those  sen^btionB  muat  be  all 

tbat  we   can,  at  bottom,  mean  by 

their  attributea ;  and  the  distinction 

whidi  we  verbally  make  between  the 

properties  of  things  and  the  sensations 

we  reoeive  from  them,  must  originate 

in  the  convenience  of  discourse  rather 

than  in  the  nature  of  what  is  signified 

by  the  terms. 

Attributes  are  usually  distributed 
under  the  three  heads  of  Quality, 
Quantity,  and  Relation.  We  shall 
come  to  the  two  latter  presently  :  in 
the  ilist  {dace  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  former. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  our  example, 

one  of  what  are  termed  the  sensible 

qualities    of    objects,   and    let   that 

example  be   whiteness.      When   we 

ascribe  whiteness  to  any  substance, 

asy  for  instance,  snow  ;  when  we  say 

that  snow  has  the  quality  whiteness, 

what  do  we  really  assert!    Simply, 

that  when  snow  is  present  to  our 

organs,  we  have  a  particular  sensa* 

tion,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 

the  sensation  of  white.    But  how  do 

I  know  that  snow  is  present  T    Obvi* 

oady  by  the  sensations  which  I  derive 

from  it,  and  not  otherwise.     I  infer 

that  the  object  is  present,  because  it 

gives  me  a   certain    aesemblage  or 

series  of  sensationa.     And   when   I 

ascribe  to  it  the  attribute  whiteness, 

ja.y  meaning  is   only,   that,   of  the 

Knsations  composing  this  group  or 

series,  that  which  I  call  the  sensation 

of  white  colour  is  one. 

This  is  one  riew  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  subject  But  there  is 
abo  another  and  a  dififerent  view. 
It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  true  we 
l^ow  nothing  of  sensible  objects, 
•^"'ept  the  sensations  they  excite  in 
^^  **  that  the  fact  of  our  receiving 
from  snow  the  particular  sensation 


which  is  called  a  sensation  of  white, 
is  the  ground  on  which  we  ascribe  to 
that  substance  the  quality  whiteness  ; 
the  sole  proof  of  its  possessing  that 
quality.  But  because  one  thing  may 
be  the  Bole  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  another  thing,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  attribute  whiteness  (it  may  be 
Baid)  is  not  the  fact  of  receiving  the ' 
sensation,  but  something  in  the  object 
itself ;  a  power  inherent  in  it ;  eome- 
thing  in  virtue  of  which  the  object 
produces  the  sensation.  And  when 
we  affirm  that  snow  possesses  the 
attribute  whiteness,  we  do  not  merely 
assert  that  the  presence  of  snow  pro- 
duces in  us  that  sensation,  but  that  it 
does  so  through,  and  by  reason  of, 
that  power  or  quality. 

For  the  purposes  of  logic  it  is  not 
of  material  importance  which  of  these 
opinions  we  adopt  The  full  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  belongs  to  the 
other  department  of  scientific  en- 
quiry, so  often  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  metaphysics  ;  but  it  may  be 
said  here,  that  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
entities  called  qualities,  I  can  see  no 
foundation  except  in  a  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  which  is  the  cause 
of  many  delusions.  I  mean,  the  dis- 
position, wherever  we  meet  with  two 
names  which  are  not  precisely  synony- 
mous, to  suppose  that  they  must  be 
the  names  of  two  different  things ; 
whereas  in  reality  they  may  be  names 
of  the  same  thing  viewed  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights,  or  under  different  sup- 
positions as  to  surrounding  drcum- 
stanoes.  BecKoaequalittfSMdieMation 
cannot  be  put  indiscriminately  one 
for  the  other,  it  is  supposed  that  they 
cannot  both  signify  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  impression  or  feeling  with 
which  we  are  affected  through  our 
senses  by  the  presence  of  an  object ; 
though  there  is  at  least  no  absurdity 
in  supposing  that  this  identical  im- 
pression or  feeling  may  be  called  a 
sensation  when  considered  merely  in 
itself,  and  a  quality  when  looked  at 
in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  numerous 
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objects,  the  presence  of  which  to  our 
organs  excites  in  our  minds  thftt 
among  various  other  sensations  or 
feelings.  And  if  this  be  admissible  as 
a  supposition,  it  rests  with  those  who 
contend  for  an  entity  per  m  called  a 
quality,  to  show  that  their  opinion  is 
preferable,  or  is  anything  in  fact  but 
a  lingering  remnant  of  the  old  doctrine 
of  ooBult  causes :  the  very  absurdity 
which  Moli^re  so  happily  ridiculed 
when  he  made  one  of  his  pedantic 
physicians  account  for  the  fact  that 
opium  produces  sleep  by  the  maxim, 
Because  it  has  a  soporific  virtue. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  physician 
stated  that  opium  has  a  soporific 
virtue,  he  did  not  account  for,  but 
merely  asserted  over  again,  the  fact 
that  it  produces  sleep.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  say  that  snow  is 
white  because  it  has  the  quality  of 
whiteness,  we  are  only  re-asserting  in 
more  technical  language  the  fact  tiiat 
it  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  white. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  sensation  must 
have  some  cause,  I  answer,  its  cause 
is  the  presence  of  the  assemblage  of 
phenomena  which  is  termed  the 
object  \yhen  we  have  asserted  that 
as  often  as  the  object  is  present,  and 
our  organs  in  their  normal  state,  the 
sensation  takes  place,  we  have  stated 
all  that  we  know  about  the  matter. 
There  is  no  need,  after  assigning  a 
certain  and  intelligible  cause,  to 
suppose  an  occult  cause  besides,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  real  cause 
to  produce  its  eflfeet  If  I  am  asked, 
why  does  the  presence  of  the  object 
cause  this  sensation  in  me,  I  cannot 
tell :  I  Clin  only  say  that  such  is  my 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  object ; 
that  the  fact  forms  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  things.  And  to  this  we 
must  at  last  come,  even  after  inter- 
polating the  imaginary  entity.  What- 
ever number  of  links  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  may  consist  of,  how 
any  one  link  produces  the  one  which 
is  next  to  it»  remains  equally  inex- 
plicable to  us.  It  is  as  easy  to  com- 
prehend that  the  object  should  pro- 
duce the  sensation  directly  and  at. 


once,  as  that  it  should  produce  the 
same  sensation  by  the  aid  of  some- 
thing else  called  the  power  of  produc- 
isgit. 

But,  as  the  difficulties  which  may 
be  felt  in  adopting  this  view  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  removed  without 
discussions  transcending  the  bounds 
of  our  science,  I  content  myself  with 
a  passing  indication,  and  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  logic,  adopt  a  language 
compatible  with  either  view  of  the 
nature  of  qualities.  I  shall  ssiy, — 
what  at  least  admits  of  no  dispute, — 
that  the  quality  of  whiteness  ascribed 
to  the  object  snow,  is  grou-nded  on  ita 
exciting  in  us  the  sensation  of  white ; 
and  adopting  the  language  already 
used  by  the  school  logicians  in  the 
case  of  the  kind  of  attributes  called 
Relations,  I  shall  term  the  sensation 
of  white  ih»  foundation  of  the  quality 
whiteness.  For  logical  purposes  the 
sensation  is  the  only  essential  part  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  ;  the  only 
part  which  we  ever  can  be  concerned 
m  proving.  When  that  is  proved,  the 
quality  is  proved ;  if  an  object  ex- 
cites a  sensation,  it  has,  of  course, 
the  power  of  exciting  it. 

IV.  RELAnosa. 

§  10.  The  qvalUi€i  of  a  body,  we 
have  said,  are  the  attributes  grounded 
on  the  sensations  which  the  presence 
of  that  particular  body  to  our  organs 
excites  in  our  minds.  But  when  we 
ascribe  to  any  object  the  kind  of 
attribute  called  a  Relation,  the  founda> 
tion  of  the  attribute  must  be  somethins 
in  which  other  objects  are  conoeraed 
besides  itself  and  the  percipient. 

As  there  may  witn  propriety  be 
said  to  be  a  relation  between  any 
two  tilings  to  which  two  correlative 
names  are  or  may  be  given,  we  may 
expect  to  discover  what  constitutes  a 
relation  in  general,  if  we  enumerate 
the  principal  cases  in  which  mankind 
have  impoBed  correlative  names^  and 
observe  what  these  cases  have  in 
common. 

Whatp  then,  is  the  oharaoter  whio^ 
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is  possessed  in  common  by  states  of 

circiniistanoes    so  heterogeneous  and 

diaoordant  as  these  :   one  thing  like 

aaother  ;    one  thin^  unlike  another ; 

one  thin^  near  another ;  one  thing  far 

from  another  ;  one  thing  brfore,  after, 

along  tcilh  another  ;  one  thing  greater, 

equalf  /^3i»  than  another ;  one  thing 

the   eaute    of    another)   the  ^ect   of 

another  ;  one  person  the  matter,  ter- 

ranf,  chUd,    parent,   debtor,  credUor, 

torereijH,  subject,  attorney,  client,  of 

anoiber,  and  so  on  ? 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  case 

cS    ResemUance,   (a   relation  which 

r^oireB  to  be  considered  separately,) 

there  seems  to  be  one  thing  common 

to  all  these  cases,  and  only  one ;  that 

m  eacih  of  them  there  exists  or  occurs, 

or  has  existed  or  occurred,  or  may  be 

expected  to  exist  or  occur,  some  fact 

or  pfaesomemm,  into  which  the  two 

thiii^  which  are  said  to  be  related  to 

f^LrA  other,  both  enter  as  parties  con- 

oemed.     This  fact,   or  phenomenon, 

Ib   ^irbat    the    Aristotelian    logicians 

called     the   fundamentum    rdationis. 

Thus  in  the  relation  of  greater  and 

y^r9^   between    two   magnitudes,   the 

fm-mdnwtmiwin  reUUionie  is   the   fact 

of  the  two  magnitudes  could, 

txt^n  conditions,  be  included 

withoat  entirely  filling,  the  space 

by  the  other  magnitude.     In 

tfaa  relation  of  master  and  servant, 

tibe  frnfuiamtntum  rdcuionis  is  the  fact 

thaft  ihe  one  has  undertaken,  or  is 

CTKnp^ed,  to  perform  certain  services 

for  the  benefit  and  at  the  bidding  of 

the  other.     Examples  might  be  inde* 

'finit^y  multiplied  ;  but  it  is  already 

bb^oos  that  whenever  two  things  are 

■■id  to  be  related,  there  is  some  fact, 

or   series  of  facts,   into  which  they 

both  enter  ;  and  that  whenever  any 

two  things  are  involved  in  some  one 

fact,  or  series  of  facts,  we  may  ascribe 

to  tiiose  two  things  a  mutual  relation 

nofmded  on  the  fact.     Even  if  they 

wre  iw<h^ng  in  common   but  what 

is.ocHnmon  to  all  things,  that  they 

■re  maw^lM*!*  of  the  universe,  we  caU 

that  a  relation,  and  denominate  them 

ieOow-cnatores^  fellow-beings,  or  fel- 


low-denizens of  the  universe.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  fact  into  which 
the  two  objects  enter  as  parts  is  of  a 
more  special  and  peculiar,  or  of  a  more 
complicated  nature,  so  also  is  the  rela- 
tion grounded  upon  it.  And  there  are 
as  many  conceivable  relations  as  there 
are  conceivable  kinds  of  facts  in  which 
two  things  can  be  jointly  concerned. 

In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as 
a  quality  is  an  attribute  grounded  on 
the  fact  that  a  certain  sensation  or 
sensations  are  produced  in  us  by  the 
object,  so  an  attribute  grounded  on 
some  fact  into  which  the  object  enters 
jointly  with  another  object,  is  a  rela- 
tiun  between  it  and  that  other  object. 
But  the  fact  in  the  latter  case  consists 
of  the  very  same  kind  of  elements  as 
the  fact  in  the  former ;  namely,  states 
of  consciousness.  In  the  case,  for 
example,  of  any  legal  relation,  as 
debtor  and  creditor,  principal  and 
agent,  guardian  and  ward,  the  fun- 
damentum relationia  consists  entirely 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions 
(actual  or  contingent),  either  of  the 
persons  themselves  or  of  other  persons 
concerned  in  the  same  series  of  trans- 
actions; as,  for  instance,  the  inten- 
tions which  would  be  formed  by  a 
judge,  in  case  a  complaint  were  made 
to  his  tribunal  of  the  infringement  of 
any  of  the  legal  obligations  imposed  by 
the  relation  ;  and  the  acts  which  the 
judge  would  perform  in  consequence  ; 
acts  being  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
another  word  for  intentions  followed 
by  an  effect,  and  that  effect  being  but 
another  word  for  sensations,  or  some 
other  feelingH,  occasioned  either  to  the 
^ent  himself  or  to  somebody  ^^Ise. 
Ijiere  is  no  part  of  what  the  niunes 
expressive  of  the  relation  imply,  that 
is  not  resolvable  into  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  outward  objects  being,  no 
doubt,  supposed  throughout  as  the 
causes  by  which  some  of  those  states 
of  consciousness  are  excited,  and 
minds  as  the  subjects  by  which  all  of 
them  are  experienced,  but  neither  the 
external  objects  nor  the  minds  making 
their  existence  known  otherwise  than 
by  the  states  of  consciousness. 
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Gases  of  relation  are  not  always  so 
complicated  as  those  to  which  we  last 
alluded.  The  simplest  of  all  cases  of 
relation  are  those  expressed  by  the 
words  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  by  the  word  simultaneous.  If 
we  say,  for  instance,  that  dawn  pre- 
ceded sunrise,  the  fact  in  which  the 
two  things,  dawn  and  sunrise,  were 
jointly  concerned,  consisted  only  of 
the  two  things  themselves  ;  no  third 
thing  entered  into  the  fact  or  pheno- 
menon at  alL  Unless,  indeed,  we 
choose  to  call  the  succession  of  the 
two  objects  a  third  thing  ;  but  their 
succession  is  not  something  added  to 
the  things  themselves ;  it  is  something 
involved  in  them.  Dawn  and  sunrise 
announce  themselves  to  our  conscious- 
ness by  two  successive  sensations. 
Our  consciousness  of  the  succession 
of  these  sensations  is  not  a  third  sen- 
sation or  feeling  added  to  them  ;  we 
have  not  first  the  two  feelings,  and 
then  a  feeling  of  their  succession.  To 
have  two  feelings  at  all,  implies  hav- 
ing them  either  successively,  or  else 
Himultaneously.  Sensations,  or  other 
feelings,  being  given,  succession  and 
simultaneousness  are  the  two  condi- 
tions, to  the  alternative  of  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  nature  of  our 
faculties ;  and  no  one  has  been  able, 
or  needs  expect,  to  analyse  the  matter 
any  farther. 

§  II.  In  a  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion are  two  other  sorts  of  relations, 
Likeness  and  Unlikeness.  I  have 
two  sensations  ;  we  will  suppose  them 
to  be  simple  ones  ;  two  sensations  of 
white,  or  one  sensation  of  white  and 
another  of  black.  I  call  the  first  two 
sensations  like  ;  the  last  two  urdH'e, 
Wliat  is  the  fact  or  phenomenon  con- 
stituting the  fundamenium  of  this 
relation?  The  two  sensations  first, 
and  then  what  we  call  a  feeling  of 
resemblance,  or  of  want  of  resem- 
blance. Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  former  case.  Besemblance  is  evi- 
dently a  feeling  ;  a  state  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  observer.  Whether 
the  feeling  of  the  resemblance  of  the 


two  colours  be  a  third  state  of  oon- 
sciousness,  which  I  hav6  after  having 
the  two  sensations  of  colour,  or  whether 
(like  the  feeling  of  their  sacoession) 
it  is  involved  in  the  sensatioiis  them- 
selves, may  be  a  matter  of  diacofidotL 
But  in  either  case,  these  feelings  of 
resemblance,  and  of  its  opposite  dis- 
similarity, are  parts  of  our  nature; 
and  parts  so  far  from  being  capable  of 
analyais,  that  they  are  pre-suppoced 
in  every  attempt  to  analyse  any  of  our 
other  feelings.  Likeness  and  unlike- 
ness, therefore,  as  well  as  anteoedoKae, 
sequence,  and  simultaneousness^  must 
stand  apart  among  relations,  as  things 
$ui  generis.  They  are  attribates 
grounded  on  facts,  that  is,  on  states 
of  consciousness,  but  on  states  whidi 
are  peculiar,  unresolvable,  and  inex- 
plicable. 

But)  though  likeness  or  unlikeness 
cannot  be  resolved  into  anything  else, 
complex  cases  of  likeness  or  unlikeoe&r 
can  be  resolved  into   simple  ones. 
When  we  say  of  two  things  whkh 
consist  of  parts,  that  they  are  like  one 
another,  tiie  likeness  of  the  wholes 
does  achnit  of  analysis ;  it   is   com- 
pounded of   likenesses  between   the 
various  parts  respectively,  and  of  like- 
ness in  their  arrangement.     Of  how 
vast  a  variety  of  resemblances  of  parts 
must  that  resemblance  be  composed, 
which  induces  us  to  say  that  a  portrait, 
or  a  landscape,  is  like  its  origmal.    If 
one  person  mimics  another  with  any 
success,   of   how  many  simple  like- 
nesses must  the  gen^vl  or  cotaphx 
likeness  be  compounded  :  likenen  in 
a  succession  of  bodily  postures  ;  like- 
ness in  voice,  or  in  the  accents  and 
intonations  of  the  voice ;  likeness  in 
the    choice    of   words,   and    in    the 
thoughts    or    sentiments    expressed, 
whether   by   word,  countenance,    or 
gesture. 

All  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  which 
we  have  any  cognizance,  resolve  them- 
selves into  likeness  and  unlike&esa 
between  states  of  our  own,  or  some 
other,  mind.  When  we  say  that  one 
body  is  like  another,  (since  we  know 
nothing  of  bodies  but  the  sensations 
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viiich  they  exdte,)  we  mean  really 
ibat  there  is  a  reeemblanoe  between 
the  sensationis  exdted  by  the  two 
bodiet,  or  between  some  portions  at 
IcMt  of  those  sensations.    If  we  say 
thattwoittributes  are  like  one  another, 
foDoe  we  know  nothing  of  attributes 
except  the  sensations  or  states  of  feei- 
ng on  which  they  are  grounded,)  we 
OKsa  really  that  thoee  sensations,  or 
stitei  <rf  feelingf'^resemble  each  other. 
We  may  also  say  that  two  relations 
»e  alike.   The  fact  of  resemblance 
between  rdations  is  sometimes  called 
qmI^,  forming  one  of  the  numerous 
Deanmgi  of  that  word.  '  The  relation 
m  which  Priam    stood    to  Hector, 
^»»»ly,  that  of  father  and  son,  re- 
KmUes  ^  relation  in  which  Philip 
»to«i  to  Alexander  ;  resembles  it  so 
doseiy  that  they  are  called  the  same 
jjtion.     The    rehition    in    which 
wwDweU  stood  to  England  resembles 
the  relation  in  which  Napoleon  stood 
to  France,  though  not  so  closely  as  to 
be  eaOed  the  same  relation.      The 
*«obg  in  both  these  instances  must 
be.  tijat  a  resemblance'existed  between 
we  facts  which  constituted  the  funda- 

^  resemhlanoe  may  exist  in  all 

^wayahle  gradations,  from  perfect 

™™nguiahablene8a    to    something 

***[«nely  slight    When  we  say,  that 

*™«ght  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a 

P^iftof  genhia  is  like  a  seed  cast  into 

J*pwuid  because  the  former  pro- 

«»Mi  a  nniltitude  of  other  thoughts, 

«nd  the  latter  a  multitude  of  other 

^jMhis  is  saying  that  between  the 

^"*Mo  of  an  inventive  mind  to  a 

»««*t  contained  in  it,  and  the  rela- 

r*  «  »  fertile  soil  to  a  seed  contained 

JH  there  exists  a  resemblance  :  the 

^JV^Ksemhlanoe  being  in  the  two 

^y^'^'f'tardationis,  m  each  of  which 

*|J*oooir8  a  germ,  producing  by  its 

^wpwnt  a  multitude    of   other 

^  snnilar  to  itself.      And  as, 

JJ^ever  two  objects  are  jointly  con- 

^^  in  a  phenomenon,  this  consti- 

J"^*  lelatioQ  between  those  objects, 

J^*e  sappose  a  second  pair  of 

^*'«<»cenied  in  a  second  pheno- 1 


menon,  the  slightest  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena  is  sufficient 
to  admit  of  its  being  said  that  the 
two  relations  resemble ;  provided,  of 
course,  the  points  of  resemblance  are 
found  in  thoee  portions  of  the  two 
phenomena  respectively  which  are 
connoted  by  the  relative  names. 

While  speaking  of  resemblance,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  an 
ambiguity  of  language,  against  which 
scarcely  any  one  is  sufficiently  on  his 
guard.  Resemblance,  when  it  exists 
in  the  highest  degree  of  all,  amounting 
to^undistmguishableness,  is  often  called 
identity,  and  the  two  similar  things 
are  said  to  be  the  same.  I  say  often, 
not  always ;  for  we  do  not  say  that  two 
visible  objects,  two  persons  for  in- 
stance,  are  the  same,  because  they  are 
so  much  aUke  that  one  might  be  mis- 
taken  for  the  other :  but  we  constantly 
use  this  mode  of  expression  when 
speaking  of  feeling;  as  when  I  say 
that  the  sight  of  any  object  gives  me 
the  mme  sensation  or  emotion  to-day 
that  it  did  yesterday,  or  the  tame 
which  it  gives  to  some  other  person. 
This  is  evidently  an  incorrect  appli- 
cation of  the  word  tame;  for  the 
feeling  which  I  had  yesterday  is 
gone,  never  to  return ;  what  I  have 
to-day  is  another  feeling,  exactly  like 
the  former  perhaps,  but  distinct  from 
it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  two  different 
persons  cannot  be  experiencing  the 
same  feeling,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  say  that  they  are  both  sitting  at 
the  same  table.  By  a  similar  am- 
biguity we  say,  that  two  persons  are 
ill  of  the  tame  disease;  that  two 
persons  hold  the  tame  office ;  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  they 
are  engaged  in  the  same  adventure, 
or  sailing  in  the  same  ship,  but  in  the 
sense  that  they  fill  offices  exactly 
similar,  though,  perhaps,  in  distant 
places.  Great  confusion  of  ideas  is 
often  produced,  and  many  fallacies 
engendered,  in  otherwise  enlightened 
understandings,  by  not  being  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  fact,  (in  itself  not 
always  to  be  avoided,)  that  they  use 
the  same  name  to  express  ideas  m> 
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different  as  those"  of  identity  and  un- 
distinguishable  resemblanoe.  Among 
modern  writers,  Archbishop  Whately 
stands  almost  alone  in  having  drawn 
attention  to  this  distinction,  and  to 
the  ambiguity  connected  with  it 

Several  relations,  generally  called 
by  other  names,  are  really  ca«es  of  re- 
semblance. As,  for  example,  equality ; 
which  is  but  another  word  for  the 
exact  resemblance  commonly  called 
identity,  considered  as  subsisting  be- 
tween things  in  respect  of  their 
quantity.  And  this  example  fonns  a 
suitable  transition  to  the  third  and 
last  of  the  three  heads  under  which, 
as  already  remarked.  Attributes  are 
commonly  arranged. 

V.  QUANTITT. 

§  12.  Let  us  imagine  two  things, 
between  which  there  is  no  difference, 
(that  is,  no  dissimilarity,)  except  in 
quantity  alone  :  for  instance,  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  more  than  a  gallon  of 
water.  A  gallon  of  water,  Uke  any 
other  external  object,  makes  its  pre- 
sence known  to  \\s  by  a  set  of  sensa- 
tions which  it  excites.  Ten  gallons 
of  water  are  also  an  external  object, 
making  its  presence  known  to  us  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  as  we  do  not 
mistake  ten  gallons  of  water  for  a 
gallon  of  water,  it  is  plain  that  the 
set  of  sensations  is  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  cases.  In  like 
manner,  a  gallon  of  water,  and  .  a 
gallon  of  wine,  are  two  external 
objectR,  making  their  presence  known 
by  two  sets  of  sensations,  whioh  sensa- 
tions are  different  from  each  other.  In 
the  first  case,  however,  we  say  that  the 
difference  is  in  quantity  ;  in  the  last 
there  is  a  difference  in  quality,  while 
the  quantity  of  the  water  and  of  the 
wine  is  the  same.  What  is  the  real 
distinction  between  the  two  cases  ?  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  Logic  to 
analyse  it ;  nor  to  decide  whether  it 
is  susceptible  of  analysis  or  not.  For 
us  the  following  considerations  are 
sufficient.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sensations  I  receive  from  the  gallon  of 


water,  and  those  I  reoelTed  from  tlie 
ffallon  of  wine,  are  not  the  same,  thai 
IS,  not  precisely  alike ;   neither  ax« 
they    altogether   unlike :    they    are 
partly  similar,  partly  di8Biinila,r  ;  and 
that  in  which  they  resemble  is  pre- 
cisely that  in  which  alone  the  gi3loa 
of  water  and  the  ten  gallona  do  not 
resemble.    That  in  which  the  gallon 
of  water  and  the  gallon  of  wine  are 
like  each  other,   and  in  which   the 
gallon  and  the  ten  gallons  of  mmktx 
are  unlike  each  other,  is  called  their 
quantity.    This  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  I  do  not  pretend  to  ezpUun,  no 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  likeneas 
or  unlikeness.     But  my  object  is  to 
show,  that  when  we  say  of  two  things 
that  they  differ  in  quantity,  jnst  as 
when  we   say   that    they  differ    in 
quality,    the    assertion     is     always 
grounded  on  a  difference  in  the  sen- 
sations which  they  excita     Nobody; 
I  presume,  will  say,  that  to  see^  or  to 
lift,  or  to  drink,  ten  gallons  of  wvlter, 
does  not  include  in  itself  a  different 
set  of  sensations  from  those  of  seeing, 
lifting,   or  drinking  one  gallon ;   or 
that  to  see  or  handle  a  foot-nile,  and 
to  see  or  handle  a  yard-measure  made 
exactly  like  it,  are  the  same  sensfttiona. 
I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  the 
difference  in  the  sensations  is.    Every- 
body knows,  and  nobody  can  tell ;  no 
more  than  any  one  could  tell  what 
white  is  to  a  person  who  had  never 
had  the  sensation.     But  the  differ- 
ence,  so  far  as  cognizable    hy  our 
facultiea,     lies    in     the    sensatioaK. 
Whatever  difference  we  say  there  is 
in  the  things  themselves,  is  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  grounded,  and 
grounded  exdnsively,  on  a  difference 
m  the  sensations  excited  by  them. 

YI.  AiTRiBrrEs  Concluded. 

g  13.  Thus,  then,  all  the  attri- 
butes of  bodies  which  are  daased 
under  Quality  or  Quantity, 
grounded  on  the  sensations  which 
received  from  those  bodies,  and  may 
be  defined,  the  powers  which  the 
bodies  have  of  exoiting  those  s^i- 
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aflomL  And  the  Mune  general  ex-  i  well  as  those  of  bodies,  are  grounded 
pbnation  has  been  found  to  apply  to '  on  states  of  feeling  or  consciousness. 
Bioit  ef  tiie  attributes  usually  classed  But  in  the  case  of  a  niind,  we  have  to 
mder  the  head  of  Relation.  They,  I  consider  its  ovm  states^  as  well  as 
too,  are  groimded  on  some  fact  or '  those  which  it  produces  in  other 
phaMDKDOB  into  which  the  related '  minds.  Every  attribute  of  a  mind 
ohfedi  enter  as  parts  ;  that  (f aet  or '  consists  either  in  being  itself  affected 
phsDonenoa  havfaig  no  meaning  and  in  a  certain  way,  or  affecting  other 
m  eidrtenee  to  us,  except  the  series  of '  minds  in  a  certain  way.  Ck>nBidered 
MDUlMDi  or  other  states  of  conscious-  j  in  itself,  we  can  predicate  nothing  of 
sen  by  which  it  makes  itself  known  ; !  it  but  the  series  of  its  own  feelings. 
•ad  the  relation  being  simi^y  the  When  we  say  of  any  mind,  that  it  is 
pover  or  eapadty  which  the  object  i  devout,  or  superstitious,  or  meditative, 
pQMesKs  of  taking  part  along  with  or  cheerful,  we  mean  that  the  ideas, 
theeorrdated  object  in  the  {ntKluction  emotions,  or  volitions  implied  in  those 
of  that  series  of  sensations  or  states  words,  form  a  frequently  recurring 
of  eQBacioiisnes&  We  have  been  part  of  the  series  of  feelings,  or  states 
«Uiged  indeed,  to  recognise  a  some-  of  consciousness,  which  fiU  up  the 

sentient  existence  of  that  mind. 

In  addition,  however,  to  those  attri- 
butes of  a  mind  which  are  grounded 


vhat  differait  character  in  certain 
'^oraliarfelatioiis,  those  of  succession 
sad  fflDoltaaeity,  of  likeness  and  un- 


fik«u«L  These,  not  being  grounded '  on  its  own  states  of  feeling,  attributes 
OB  aaj  £aet  or  phenomenon  distinct  may  also  be  ascribed  to  it,  in  the  same 
Amn  the  related  objects  themselves, '  manner  as  to  a  body,  grounded  on  the 
do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of !  feelings  which  it  excites  in  other 
ualjiis.  But  these  relations,  though .  minds.  A  mind  does  not,  indeed, 
not,  like  other  relations,  grounded  on  I  like  a  body,  excite  sensations,  but  it 

may   excite    thoughts    or    emotions. 


■tstes  of  eonsdoosnesB,  are  themselves 
itatBB  of  consciousness  :  resemblance 
b  nothing  but  our  feeling  of  resem- 
^>^*noe ;  SQcoession  is  nothing  but  our 


The  most  important  example  of  attri- 
butes ascribed  on  this  ground,  is  the 
employment  of  terms  expressive  of 


Mtg  of  succession.  Or,  if  this  be '  approbation  or  blame.  When,  for 
diipQted,  (and  we  cannot,  without '  example,  we  say  of  any  character,  or 
tnoigreering  the  bounds  of  our  (in  other  words)  of  any  mind,  that  it 
Kieaoe,  discmss  it  here,)  at  least  our  is  admirable,  we  mean  that  the  con- 
^I'Ofvled^  of  these  relations,  and  even  templation  of  it  excites  the  sentiment 
<nr  poBBibtlity  of  knowledge,  is  con- '  of  admiration ;  and  indeed  somewhat 
^DiM  to  those  which  subsist  between  more,  for  the  word  implies  that  we 
*{>i>AMnu,  or  other  states  of  con-  not  only  feel  admiration,  but  approve 
'^^"UOKS  ;  for,  though  we  ascribe  that  sentiment  in  ourselves.  In  some 
■^aemblanoe,  or  succession,  or  simul-  cases,  under  the  semblance  of  a  single 
^*<|ritj,  to  objects  and  to  attributes,  attribute,  two  are  really  predicated  : 
^  is  uwsys  in  virtue  of  resemblance  one  of  them,  a  state  of  the  mind  it- 
^nooession  or  simultaneity  in  the  self;  the  other,  a  state  with  which 
*"»tioas  or  states  of  consciousness  other  minds  are  affected  by  thinking 
vbieh  those  objects  excite,  and  on  of  it.  As  when  we  si^  of  any  one 
^^otk  those  attributes  are  grounded,    that  he  is  generous.    The  word  gene- 

I  rosity  expresses  a  certain  state  of  mind, 
1 14.  In  theprecedinginvestigation  '  but  being  a  term  of  praise,  it  also  ex- 
^  have,  for  tne  sake  of  simplicity, ,  presses  that  this  state  of  mind  excites 


^"■•idered  bodies  only,  and  omitted 
^*^  But  what  we  have  said  is 
2^*^e,  mutatia  mvtandu,  to  the 
■***'•  The  attributes  of  minds,  as 


in  us  another  mental  state,  called 
approbation.  The  assertion  made, 
therefore,  is  twofold,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  Certain  feelings  form 
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habitnally  »   part 
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of  this  penoii*B 
sentient  existence ;  and  the  idea  of 
those  feelings  of  his,  excites  the  senti- 
ment of  approbation  in  oiiraelvee  or 
others. 

As  we  thus  ascribe  attributes  to 
minds  on  the  ground  of  ideas  and 
emotions,  so  may  we  to  bodies  on 
simUar  grounds,  and  not  solely  on  the 
ground  of  sensations  :  as  in  speaking 
of  the  beauty  of  a  statue  ;  since  this 
attribute  is  grounded  on  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  pleasure  which  the  statue 
produces  in  our  minds  ;  which  is  not 
a  sensation,  but  an  emotiou. 

VIL  GszncBAL  Besuitsl 

§  15.  Our  survey  of  the  varieties  of 
Things  which  have  been,  or  which  are 
capable  of  being,  named — ^which  have 
been,  or  are  capable  of  being,  either 
predicated  of  other  Things,  or  them- 
selves made  the  subject  of  predica- 
tions— is  now  concluded. 

Our  enumeration  commenced  with 
Feelings.  These  we  scrupuloiuily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  objects  which 
excite  them,  and  from  the  organs  by 
which  they  are,  or  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  conveyed.  Feelings  are  of 
four  sorts :  Sensations,  Thoughts, 
Emotions,  and  Volitions.  What  are 
called  Peroeptions  are  merely  a  par- 
ticular case  of  Belief,  and  belief  is  a 
kind  of  thought.  Actions  are  merely 
volitions  followed  by  an  effect. 

After  Feelings  we  proceeded  to 
Substances.  These  are  either  Bodies 
or  Minds.  Without  entering  into 
tbe  grounds  of  the  metaphysical 
doubts  which  have  been  raised  con* 
ceming  the  existence  of  Matter  and 
Mind  as  objective  realities,  we  stated 
as  sufficient  for  us  the  conclusion  in 
which  tbe  best  thinkers  are  now  for 
the  most  part  agreed,  that  all  we  can 
know  of  Matter  is  the  sensations 
which  it  gives  us,  and  the  order  of 
occurrence  of  those  sensations  ;  and 
that  while  the  substance  Body  is  the 
unknown  cause  of  our  sensations,  the 
substance  Mind  is  the  unknown  re- 
cipient. 


The  only  remaining  class  of  Name- 
able  Things  is  attributes  ;  and  these 
are  of  three  kinds.  Quality,  Relation, 
and  Quantity.    Qualities,   like  sab- 
stances,  are  Imown  to  us  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  sensations  or  other  states 
of  consciousness  which  they  excite: 
and  while,  in  compliance  with  com- 
mon usage,   we    have  continiied  to 
speak  of  them  as  a  distinct  class  of 
Things,  we  showed  that  in  predicating 
them  no  one   aeans  to  predicate  any- 
thing but  those  sensations  or  states 
of  consciousness,  on  which  they  may 
be  said  to  be  grounded,  and  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  defined  or  described. 
Relations,  except  the  simple  cases  of 
likeness  andunlikeness,  succession  and 
simultaneity,  are  similarly  grounded 
on  some  fact  or  phenomenon,  that 
is,    on    some    series    of    sensations 
or  states  of  consciousness,  Toore  or 
less  complicated.    The  third  species 
of  Attribute,  Quantity,  is  also  man^ 
fesUy  grounded  on  something  Va  oui 
sensations  or  states  of  feeling,  nnoe 
there  is  an  indubitable  difference  in 
the  sensations  excited  by  a  larger  and 
a  smaller  bulk,  or  by  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree  of  intensity,  in  any  object 
of    sense  or  of    consciousness.     All 
attributes,  therefore,  are  to  ns  nothing 
but  either  our  sensations  and  other 
states  of  feeling,  or  something  inex- 
tricably involved  therein  ;  and  te  this 
even  the  peculiar  and  simple  relations 
just  adverted  to  are  not  exceptions^ 
Those  peculiar  relations,  however,  are 
so  important,  and,  even  if  they  mig&t 
in  strictness  be  classed  among  Mates 
of  consciousness,  are  so  fundamentally 
distinct   from    any    other    of    those 
states,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  subtlety 
to  bring  them  under  that  common 
description,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  daased  apart* 


*  Professor  Bain  (Loffie,  1.  40)  defines 
attributes  as  "  points  of  community  among 
dosses."  This  definition  expresMs  weu 
one  point  of  Tiew,  but  is  liable  to  tbs 
objection  that  it  applies  only  to  tho  attri- 
butea  of  dAsaes  ;  though  an  object,  uniqiie 
in  its  kind,  maybe  aald to  have  attribntes. 
Moreover,  the  definition  is  not  ultimate, 
since  the  points  of  community  themae|Tc« 
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As  the  result,  therefore,  of  our 
aiuJynSi  we  obtain  the  following  as 
an  enumeration  and  classification  of 
all  Nameabie  Things : — 

ist  Feelings,   or  States  of    Con* 


2imL  The  Minds  which  experience 
tboee  feelings. 

^  The  Bodies,  or  external  objects 
which  excite  certain  of  those  f eehngs, 
tcgether  with  the  powers  or  properties 
whereby  they  excite *-  them;  these 
latter  (at  least)  being  included  rather 
ID  compliance  with  common  opinion, 
and  because  their  existence  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  common  language 
finm  whidi  Tcannot  prudently  deviate, 
than  becanae  the  recognition  of  such 
powers  or  properties  as  real  existences 
sppean  to  be  warranted  by  a  sound 
philoiophy. 

4th,  and  last.  The  Successions  and 
Co-enBtausea,  the  Likenesses  and  Un- 
hkenesies,  between  feelings  or  states 
of  enDsciouaaees.  Those  relations, 
when  considered  as  subsisting  be- 
tween other  things,  exist  in  reality  only 
between  the  states  of  consciousness 
^'hkh  those  things,  if  bodies,  excite, 
if  Bunds,  either  excite  or  experience. 
^This,  until  a  better  can  be  sug- 
gested, may  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Catq^ories  of  Aristotle  considered 
M  a  Classification  of  Existences. 
^Iie  practical  application  of  it  will 
*¥pear  when  we  commence  the  in- 
^viy  into  the  Import  of  Proposi- 
Ms;  in  oUier  words,  when  we  in- 
V^  what  it  is  which  the  mind 
^^uOy  believes  when  it  gives  what 
it  called  its  assent  to  a  proposition. 

These  four  classes  comprising,  if 
^  dassification  be  correct,  all 
Kamcable  lliings,  these  or  some  of 
them  must  of  course  compose  the 
"gnification  of  all  names ;  and  of 
^iKse,  or  some  of  them,  is  made  up 
*^ite?er  we  call  a  fact. 

For  distinction's  sake,  every  fact 
^f^fh  is  solely  composed  of  feelings 

*dwH  of,  and  require,  fiirther  analysis; 
*^  Hr.  Bain  does  analyse  them  iato  re- 
H^^iiieeln  theseiiBations,  or  other  states 
i  excited  by  the  object 


or  states  of  consciousness  considered 
as  such,  is  often  called  a  Psychological 
or  Subjective  fact ;  while  every  fact 
which  IS  composed,  either  wholly  or 
in  -part,  of  something  different  from 
these,  that  is,  of  substances  and 
attributes,  is  called  an  Objective  fact. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  every  ob- 
jective fact  is  grounded  on  a  corre- 
sponding subjective  one  ;  and  has  no 
meaning  to  us,  (apart  from  the  sub- 
jective fact  which  corresponds  to  it,) 
except  as  a  name  for  toe  unknown 
and  inscrutable  process  by  which 
that  subjective  or  psychological  fact 
is  brought  to  pass. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  PB0F06ITI0NS. 

§  I.  In  treating  of  Propositions,  as 
alieady  in  treating  of  Names,  some 
considerations  of  a  comparatively 
elementary  nature  respecting  their 
form  and  varieties  must  be  premised, 
before  entering  upon  that  analysis  of 
the  import  conveyed  by  them,  which 
is  the  real  subject  and  purpose  of  this 
preliminary  book. 

A  proposition,  we  have  before  said, 
is  a  portion  of  discourse  in  which  a 
predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  sub- 
ject. A  pred  icate  and  a  subject  are  all 
that  is  necessarily  required  to  make  up 
a  proposition  :  but  as  we  cannot  con- 
clude from  merely  seeing  two  names 
put  together,  that  they  are  a  pre- 
dicate  and  a  subject,  that  is,  that  one 
of  them  is  intended  to  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  mode  or 
form  of  indicating  that  such  is  the 
intention ;  some  sign  to  distinguish 
a  predication  from  any  other  kind  of 
discourse.  This  is  sometimes  done 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  one  of  the 
words,  odled  an  ivfiection;  as  when 
we  say,  Fire  bums ;  the  chanse  of 
the  second  word  from  hum  to  oums 
showing  that  we  mean  to  affirm  the 
predicate  bum  of  the  subject  fire. 
But  this  function  is  more  commonly 


so 
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fulfilled  by  the  word  is,  when  au 
affirmation  is  intended,  it  not,  when 
a  negation ;  or  by  some  other  part  of 
the  verb  to  be.  The  word  which  thus 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  sign  of  predica- 
tion is  called,  as  we  formerly  observed, 
the  copula.  It  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  indistinctness  io  our 
conception  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  copula;  for  confused  notions 
respecting  it  are  among  the  causes 
which  have  spread  mysticism  over 
the  field  of  logic,  and  perverted  its 
speculations  into  logomachies. 

It  is  apt  to  be  supposed  that  the 
copula  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  sign  of  predication  ;  that  it  also 
signifies  existence.  In  the  proposi> 
tion,  Socrates  is  just,  it  may  seem  to 
be  implied  not  only  that  the  quality 
jutt  can  be  affirmed  of  Socrates,  but 
moreover  that  Socrates  is,  that  is  to 
say,  exists.  This,  however,  only  shows 
that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
u ;  a  word  which  not  only  performs 
the  function  of  the  copula  in  affirma- 
tions,  but  has  also  a  meaning  of  its 
own,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  itself 
be  made  the  predicate  of  a  proposi* 
tion.  That  the  employment  of  it  as 
a  copula  does  not  necessarily  include 
the  affirmation  of  existence,  appears 
from  such  a  proposition  as  this :  A 
centaur  is  a  fiction  of  the  poets ;  where 
it  cannot  possibly  be  implied  that  a 
centaur  exists,  since  the  proposition 
itself  expressly  asserts  that  the  thing 
has  no  real  existence. 

Many  volumes  might  be  filled  with 
the  frivolous  specula^ons  concerning 
the  nature  of  Being,  (1^0  Sfj  o^a-la. 
Ens,  Entitas,  Essentia,  and  the  like,) 
which  have  arisen  from  overlooking 
this  double  meaning  of  the  word  to 
he;  from  supposing  that  when  it 
signifies  to  exist,  and  when  it  signifies 
to  he  some  specified  thing,  as  to  5e  a 
man,  to  he  Socrates,  to  he  seen  or 
spoken  of ,  to  &<;  a  phantom,  even  to 
he  a  nonentity,  it  must  still,  at  bottom, 
answer  to  the  same  idea ;  and  that  a 
meaning  must  be  found  for  it  which 
shall  suit  all  these  cases.  The  fog 
which  rose  from    this  narrow  spot 


diffused  itself  at  an  early  period  over 
the  whole  surface   of    metaphysKML 
Yet  it  becomes  us  not  to  triumph 
over  the  great  intellects  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  because  we  are  now  able  to 
preserve  ourselves  from  many  errorB 
into  which  they,  perhi^  inevitaiUy; 
felL    The  fire-teazer  of    a    modeni 
steam-engine  produces  bj  hia  exer- 
tions far  greater  effects  than   Mjlo 
of  Crotona  could,  but  he  is  not  there- 
fore  a  stronger  man.     The   Greeks 
seldom  knew  any  language  bat  their 
own.      This  rendered   it    t^    metre 
difficult  for  them  than  it  is  for  us,  to 
acquire    a    readiness    in    detectin^^ 
ambiguities.     One  of  the  advantages 
of  having  aocuratelystudied  aplnrali^ 
of    languages,    especially    of    thoea 
languages  which    eminent   thinksca 
have  used  as  the   vehicle  of    their 
thoughts,  is  the  practical  lesson  we 
learn  respecting  the  ambiguities  of 
words,  by  findix^  that  the  same  wocd 
in  one  language  corresponds,  on  li- 
ferent occasions,  to  different  words  in 
another.    When  not  thus  ezerciaed, 
even  the  strongest  understandings  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  things  which 
have  a  common  name  have  not  in 
some  respect    or    other  »   common 
nature;    and    often    expend    mnch 
labour    very    unprofitably    (as    was 
frequently  done  by  the  two   philo- 
sophers   just    mentioned)    in    vun 
attempts  to  discover   in  what  this 
common  nature  consists.    Bat,  the 
habit  once  formed,  intellects  much 
inferior  are  capable  of  detectii]^  even 
ambiguities    which    are  common  to 
many  languages  :  and  it  is  suiprising 
that  the  one  now  under  consid^wtion, 
though  it  exists  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages as  well  as   in  the  ancient, 
should    have    been    overlooked    by 
almost  all  authors.     The  quantity  A 
futile  speculation  which    had    bec» 
caused  by  a  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  copula  was  hinted  at  by 
Hobbes ;  but  Mr.  James  Mill  *  was, 
I  beb'eve,   the  first  who   distinctly 
charactsrized    the    ambiguity,    aa^ 

*  Ai\iiUy*U  ^  iht  ifttMa}!  Mii\d,  i.  136  et 
scq. 
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ponted  oat  bow  maoj  erron  in  the 
noHTfld  iTiteiiii  of  philosophy  it  has 
had  to  answer  for.  It  haa  indeed 
■ided  the  modenia  acarcel j  len  than 
tbe  andenti^  though  their  miatakca, 
becHM  oar  ondentandinga  are  not 
jet  so  eompletely  emancipated  from 
tbor  nABenoe,  do  not  appear  equally 


We  ihali  now  briefly  review  the 
piaqial  diatinotions  wliicb  eziat 
MKog  pmpontiona,  and  the  technical 
tsnni  moat  oonunonly  in  uae  to  ex« 
pea  thoae  diatinctiona. 

f  3.  A  proposition  being  a  portion 

of  diaeoQiae  in  which  aomething  is 

^ffinud  or  denied  of  something,  the 

tint  divisioB  of  prc^positiona  is  into 

^fBanuthe  sad  negative.    An  affir- 

>utiv»  propodtioa  is  that  in  which 

Ihapndicate  is  c(^biii€d  of  the  sabjeet ; 

"i  Omtr  is  dead.     A  negative  pro- 

pMitkn  18  that  in  which  thepi«dicate 

vdemtdoiihe  subject ;  as,  Caesar  is 

Botdead.    The  copula,  in  this  last 

V^oai  of  proposition,  oonsista  of  the 

^>«da  11  not,  which  are  the  sign  of 

^^'dVtmi ;  if  being  the  sign  of  affir- 


SooM  logicians,  among  whom  may 
watestioBed  Hobbes,  state  this  du- 
^'Bctkni  differeotly  ;  they  fecognise 
«^  one  form  of  copula,  ia,  and  attach 
«^  negative  sign  to  the  predicate. 
^mr  is  dead,"  and  "Caasar  is  not 
^**di''  according  to  these  writers,  are 
P^^poaitioiis  agreeing  not  in  the  sub- 
J^*^  predicate,  bat  hi  the  subject 
«^.  They  do  not  consider  <*  dead," 
^"Bot  dead,"  to  be  the  predicate  of 
va  neond  proposition,  and  they  ao- 
f'^ogiy  define  a  negative  proposition 
«  be  one  in  which  the  predicate  is  a 
B^Te  name.  The  point,  though 
y  ^  moch  practioal  moment,  de* 
^'^  notice  as  an  example  (not  un* 
°*<P^  b  logic)  where  by  means  of 
?**niBRnt  simplification,  but  which 

*  ^o^ly  verbal,  matters  are  made 
*°^[^Q|Dpl«x  than  before.  The  notion 

*  ■••  writers  was,  that  they  could 
!^  >i|l  of  the  diatinotion  between 

and  denying,  by  treating 


every  case  of  denying  as  the  affirming 
of  a  negative  name.  But  what  is 
meant  by  a  negative  name  ?  A  name 
expressive  of  tiie  tUmnee  of  an  attri- 
bnta  So  that  when  we  affijrm  a  nega- 
tive name,  what  we  are  really  pr^i> 
eating  is  absence  and  not  presence ; 
we  are  asserting  not  that  anything  is, 
but  that  something  is  not ;  to  express 
which  operation  no  word  seems  so 
proper  as  the  word  denying.  The 
fundamental  distinction  is  between  a 
fact  and  the  non-existence  of  that 
fact ;  between  seeing  something  and 
not  seeing  it,  between  Caesar's  being 
dead  and  his  not  being  dead  ;  and  3 
this  were  a  merely  verbal  distinction, 
the  generalization  which  brings  both 
withm  the  same  form  of  assertion 
would  be  a  real  simplification:  the 
distinction,  however,  being  real,  and 
in  the  facts,  it  ia  the  generalization 
confounding  the  distinction  that  is 
merely  verbal ;  and  tends  to  obscure 
the  subject,  by  treating  the  difference 
between  two  kinds  of  truths  as  if  it 
were  only  a  difference  between  two 
kinds  of  words.  To  put  things  to- 
gether, and  to  put  them  or  keep  them 
asunder,  will  remain  different  opera- 
tions, whatever  tricks  we  may  play 
with  language. 

A  remark  of  a  similar  nature  may 
be  applied  to  moat  of  those  distinc- 
tions among  propositions  which  are 
said  to  have  reference  to  their  mo- 
dality;  as,  difference  of  tense  or  time ; 
the  sun  did  rise,  the  sun  U  rising,  the 
sun  vriU  rise.  These  differences,  like 
that  between  affinnation  and  nega- 
tion, might  be  glossed  over  by  con- 
sidering  the  incident  of  time  as  a  mere 
modification  of  the  predicate :  thus, 
The  sun  is  an  object  having  ruen.  The 
sun  is  an  objtct  now  rising.  The  sun  is 
an  object  to  rise  herecrfter.  But  the 
simpUfication  would  be  merely  verbal. 
Past,  present,  and  future^  do  not  con- 
stitute so  many  different  kinds  of 
rising ;  they  are  dedgnations  belong- 
ing  to  the  event  asserted,  to  the  sun't 
rising  to-day.  They  affect,  not  the 
predicate,  but  the  applicability  of  the 
predicate  to  the  particular  subject 
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That  which  we  affinn  to  be  past, 
present,  or  future,  ii  not  what  the 
subject  signifies,  nor  what  the  predi- 
cate signifies,  but  specifically  and  ex- 
pressly what  the  predication  signifies  ; 
what  is  expressed  only  by  the  proposi- 
tion as  such,  and  not  by  either  or 
both  of  the  terms.  Therefore  the 
circumstance  of  time  is  properly  con- 
sidered as  attaching  to  the  copula, 
which  is  the  sign  of  predication,  and 
not  to  the  predicate.  If  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  such  modifications 
as  these,  Cesar  may  be  dead  ;  CsBsar 
is  perhapi  dead ;  it  is  ponible  that 
Csesar  is  dead ;  it  is  only  because 
these  fall  altogether  under  another 
head,  being  properly  assertions  not  of 
anything  relating  to  the  fact  itself, 
but  of  the  state  of  our  own  mind  in 
regard  to  it ;  namely,  our  absence  of 
disbelief  of  it.  Thus  "Cassar  may 
be  dead  "  means  "I  am  not  sure  that 
Cesar  is  alive." 

§  3.  The  next  division  of  proposi- 
tions is  into  Simple  and  Complex  ; 
more  aptly  (by  Professor  Bain*) 
termed  Compound.  A  simple  pro- 
position is  that  in  which  one  predicate 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  one  subject. 
A  compound  proposition  is  that  in 
which  there  is  more  than  one  predicate, 
or  more  than  one  subject,  or  both.  ' 

At  first  sight  this  division  has  the 
air  of  an  absurdity ;  a  solemn  distinc- 
tion of  things  into  one  and  more  than 
one  ;  as  if  we  were  to  divide  horses 
into  single  hones  and  teams  of  horses. 
And  it  is  true  that  what  is  called  a 
complex  (or  compound)  proposition  is 
often  not  a  proposition  at  all,  but 
several  propositions,  held  together  by 
a  conjunction.  Such,  for  example,  is 
this :  Cssar  is  dead,  and  Brutus  is 
alive  :  or  even  this,  Caesar  is  dead, 
btU  Brutus  is  alive.  There  are  here 
two  distinct  assertions  ;  and  we  might 
as  well  call  a  street  a  complex  house, 
as  these  two  propositions  a  complex 
proposition.  It  is  true  that  the  syn- 
oategorematic  words  and  and  but  have 

•  Logic,  LBs. 


a  meaning ;  but  that  meaning  ia  ao 
far  from  making  the  two  propositiaiis 
one,  that  it  adds  a  third  propositiao 
to  them.  All  particles  are  abbveviA- 
tions,  and  generally  abbreviatknu  of 
propositions  ;  a  land  of  ahorthamd, 
whereby  something  which,  to  be  ex- 
pressed fully,  would  have  required  a 
proposition  or  a  series  of  propooitkiiw, 
is  suggested  to  the  mind  at  once* 
Thus  the  words,  CsBsar  is  dead  and 
Brutus  is  alive,  are  equivalent  to 
these :  Cesar  is  dead  ;  Bratus  is 
alive ;  it  is  desired  that  the  two  pre- 
ceding propositions  should  be  thought 
of  together.  If  the  words  were, 
Cesar  is  dead,  but  Brutus  is  alive,  the 
sense  would  be  equivalent  to  the  same 
three  propositions  together  with  a 
fourth  ;  "  between  the  tvro  preoediiw 
propositions  there  exists  a  contiart: 
viz.  either  between  the  two  facts  them- 
selves, or  between  the  feelings  with 
which  it  is  desired  that  they  dboaJd  be 
regarded. 

In  the  instances  cited  the  two  pro- 
positions are  kept  visibly  distinct,  eadi 
subject  having  its  separate  predicate, 
and  each  predicate  its  separate  sub- 
ject. For  brevity,  however,  and  to 
avoid  repetition,  the  propositi<ms  aie 
often  blended  together:  as  in  this^ 
"  Peter  and  James  preached  at  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Galilee,"  which  contains 
four  propositions  :  Peter  preadied  at 
Jerusalem,  Peter  preached  in  Galilee^ 
James  preached  at  Jerusalem,  James 
preached  in  Galilee^ 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  two  or 
more  propositions  comprised  in  what 
IB  called  a  complex  proposition  are 
stated  absolutely  and  not  under  any 
condition  or  proviso,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
position at  all,  but  a  plurality  of  pn>. 
positions ;  since  what  it  expresses  is 
not  a  single  assertion,  but  several 
assertions,  whicli,  if  true  when  joined, 
are  true  also  when  separated  But 
there  is  a  kind  of  proposition  which, 
thoiigh  it  contains  a  plurality  of  sub- 
jects and  of  predicates,  and  may  be 
said  in  one  sense  of  the  word  to  oon- 
sist  of  several  propositions,  <v>*^tfvmi 
but  one  assertion  ;  and  its  truth  does 
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not  ftt  all  imply  that  of  the  siinple 
propoaitioos  which  compose  it.  An 
esampifi  of  this  ia^  when  the  simple 
propoiitiaDB  are  oomiected  by  the 
putide  or  ;  as,  either  A  is  B  or  C  18 
P ;  or  by  the  particle  if ;  aa,  A  is  B 
if  G  is  D.  In  the  former  case,  the 
pnpositiiHi  is  called  diifunctivef  in  the 
litter,  conditional:  the  name  hypo- 
tktkd  was  originally  common  to 
both.  Ab  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Aidibiihop  Whately  and  others,  the 
&pnutiye  form  is  resolvable  into  the 
coB^itiaDsl ;  every  disjunctive  pro- 
poBticm  behig  equivalent  to  two  or 
more  ooDditi<mal  ones.  "  Either  A  is 
B or G is D," means,  ''if  Ais  not  B, 
CfeD;MdifCis  notD,  A  is  B." 
All  hjrpothetical  propositions,  there- 
fei^  tiioogfa  disjunctive  in  form,  are 
ttoditioosl  in  meaning;  and  the 
*«*^  hypothetical  and  conditional 
inaj  be,  as  indeed  they  generally  are, 
oaed  synonymously.  Propositions  in 
vhicfa  the  assertion  is  not  dependent 
on  a  oonditien,  are  said,  in  the  Ian- 
P»ge  of  logicians,  to  be  categorical. 

An  hypothetical  proposition  is  not, 

tte  the  pretended  complex  proposi- 

kwBs  which  we  previously  considered, 

•  mere  aggregation  of  simple  proposi- 

utti   Hie  flimple  propofiitions  which 

'onn  part  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 

^'IJ^^bed,  form  no  part  of  the  assertion 

™h  it  conveys.     When  we  say,  If 

weKoraa  comes  from  God,  Mahomet 

■the prophet  of  God,  we  do  not  m- 

Jad  to  affirm  either  that  the  Koran 

**8 eome  from  God,  or  that  Mahomet 

JJ»Uy  His  prophet.      Neither  of 

«y  limple  propositions  may  be  true, 

*a  yet  the  truth  of  the  hypotheti- 

^piopoaition  may  be  indisputable. 

^i«  asserted  is  not  the  truth  of 

fpf  of  the  propositions,   but  the 

™»rihility  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

^  then,  is  the  subject,  and  what 

w  pndicate  of  the  hypothetical  pro- 

J^?    "The  Koran"  is  not  the 

Object  of  it,  nor  is  "Mahomet;"  for 

^^^  k  affirmed  or  denied  either  of 

|*^««  or  of  Mahomet.     The  real 

*Wof  the  predication  is  the  entire 

f"Wtion,  "Mahomet  is  the  prophet 


of  God  ;  '*  and  the  affirmation  is,  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
proposition,  "the  Koran  comes  from 
God."  The  subject  and  predicate, 
therefore,  of  an  hypothetici^  proposi- 
tion are  names  of  propositions.  The 
subject  is  some  one  proposition.  The 
predicate  is  a  general  relative  name 
applicable  to  propositions  of  this  form 
— "  an  inferepce  from  so  and  so."  A 
fresh  instance  is  here  afforded  of  the 
remark,  that  particles  are  abbrevia- 
tions ;  since  "  J/  A  is  B,  C  is  D,"  is 
found  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the 
following :  "  The  proposition  G  is  1), 
is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
proposition  A  is  R'* 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
hypothetical  and  categorical  proposi- 
tions, ^is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first 
appears.  In  the  conditional,  as  well 
as  in  the  categorical  form,  one  predi- 
cate is  affirmed  of  one  subject,  and  no 
more :  but  a  conditional  proposition 
is  a  proposition  concerning  a  proposi- 
tion ;  the  subject  of  the  assertion  is 
itself  an  assertion.  Nor  is  this  a 
property  peculiar  to,  hypothetical  pro- 
positions. There  are  other  classes  of 
assertions  concerning  propositions. 
Like  other  things,  a  proposition  has 
attributes  which  may  be  predicated 
of  it  The  attribute  predicated  of  it 
in  an  hypothetical  proposition,  is  that 
of  being  an  inference  from  a  certain 
other  proposition.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  many  attributes  that  might  be 
predicated.  We  may  say,  That  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  is  an 
axiom  in  mathematics :  That  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
alone,  is  a  tenet  of  the  Greek  Church  : 
The  doctrine  of  the  diviue  right  of 
longs  was  renounced  by  Parliament 
at  the  Revolution :  The  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  has  no  countenance  from 
Scripture.  In  all  these  cases  the 
subject  of  the  predication  is  an  entire 
proposition.  That  which  these  differ- 
ent predicates  are  affirmed  of  is  the 
propofUion,  *'the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  put ; "  the  proposition^  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
alone ;"  tfie  propotUion,  kings  have  a 
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divine  right ;  '*  ^  propotitumf  "  the 
Pope  is  infallible." 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  ie  mneh 
less  difference  between  hypothetical 
propoeitionfl  and  any  others,  than  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine  from  their 
form,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  conspicuous  position  which 
they  have  been  selected  to  fill  in 
^^  treatisesjon  logic,  if  1^  did  not  re- 
•-^  member  that  what  they  predicate  of  a 
proposition,  namely,  its  being  an  in- 
ference from  something  else,  is  precisely 
that  one  of  its  attributes  with  which 
most  of  all  a  logician  is  concerned. 

§  4.  The  next  of  the  common 
divisions  of  Propositions  is  into  Uni- 
versal, Particular,  Indefinite,  and 
Singular :  a  distinction  founded  on 
the  degree  of  generality  in  which  the 
name,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
proposition,  is  to  be  understood.  The 
following  are  examples : 


AU  men  are  mortal — 
Some  men  are  mortal — 
Man  is  mortal — 
Jvliua  Ccemr  is  mortal — 


Universal. 
Particular. 
Indefinite. 
Singular. 


The  proposition  is  Sing^ular  when 
the  subject  is  an  individual  name. 
The  individual  name  needs  not  be 
a  proper  name.  "The  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  crucified,"  is  as  much 
a  singular  proposition  as  "  Christ  was 
crucified." 

When  the  name  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposition  is  a  general 
name,  we  may  intend  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  predicate,  either  of  all  the 
things  that  the  subject  denotes,  or 
only  of  some.  When  the  predicate 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each 
of  the  things  denoted  by  the  subject, 
the  proposition  is  universal ;  when  of 
some  undefined  portion  of  them  only, 
it  is  particular.  Thus,  All  men  are 
mortal;  Every  man  is  mortal;  are 
universal  propositions.  No  man  is 
immortal,  is  also  an  universal  propo- 
sition, since  the  predicate,  immortal, 
is  denied  of  each  and  every  individual 
denoted  by  the  term  man ;  the  nega- 
tive proposition  being  exactly  equiva- 


lent  to  the  following,  Every  man  k 
not-immortal.  But  "some  men  are 
wise,"  ^some  men  are  not  wiae,"  an 
particular  propositiona ;  the  predicate 
w-u  being  in  the  one  case  affixmad 
and  in  tl^  other  denied  not  of  eaeli 
and  every  individual  denoted  by  the 
term  man,  but  only  of  eadi  and  evecy 
one  of  some  portion  of  those  iadiri- 
duals,  without  specifying  what  por- 
tion ;  for  if  this  were  specified,  the 
proposition  would  be  changed  either 
into  a  singular  proposition,  or  into  aa 
universal  proposition  with  a  different 
subject ;  as,  for  instance,  "allj>ropfrgy 
vntintcted  men  are  wise.*'  Theve  are 
other  forms  of  particular  propoeitioau ; 
as,  "Mo9t  men  are  imperfectly  edu* 
cated : "  it  being  immaterial  howlaige 
a  portion  of  the  subject  the  prediisate 
is  asserted  of,  as  long  as  it  is  left  un- 
certain how  that  portion  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.* 

When  the  form  of  expreenon  does 
not  clearly  show  whether  the  geueisi 
name  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position is  meant  to  sbind  for  all  tiie 
individuals  denoted  by  it,  or  only  for 
some  of  them,  the  propodtion  is,  by 
some  logicians,  called  Ind^nite; 
but  this,  as  Archbishop  Whately 
observes,  is  a  solecism,  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  committed  by  some 
grammarians  when  in  their  Hat  of 
genders  they  enumerate  the  dauitful 

*  Instead  of  UnlverMl  and  Farticniar,  as 
applied  to  propositions,  Professor  BaiB  pro- 
poses {Lo^,  L  81)  the  terms  Total  sad 
Fartlal ;  reserving  the  former  pair  of  tenai 
for  theh* inductive  meaning,  "the  oontreet 
between  a  general  propoeitton  and  the  par> 
Uculars  or  individuAlB  that  we  derive  It 
from."  This  change  in  nomenolature  would 
be  attended  with  the  further  advantage^ 
that  Singular  propositiona,  which  in  thtt 
Syllofflsm  foUow  the  same  rales  as  Uut* 
verBsI,  would  be  included  along  with  them 
in  the  same  clans,  that  of  Tmal  predica- 
tions. It  is  not  the  Subject's  denoting 
many  things  or  only  one,  that  la  of  im- 
portance in  reaaoning,  it  is  that  the  aaser- 
tion  is  made  of  the  whole  or  a  part  only  of 
what  the  Subject  denotes,  ^e  words 
Universal  and  rartlcular.  however,  are  so 
familiar  and  so  well  understood  In  both 
the  senses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bain,  that 
the  double  meaning  does  not  produce  any 
material  inconvenience. 
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gmier.    The  speaker  must  meaa  to 
uaert  the  propoeitioii  either  m  an 
vniTenalor  as  a  particular  propori- 
tion,  tixragh  he  has  failed  to  declare 
which:  and  it  often  happens  that 
though  the  words  do  not  show  which 
of  the  two  he  intends,  the  context,  or 
ti»  costom  of  speech,  supplies  the 
deSdencT.   Thus,  when  it  is  affirmed 
tittfysn  is  mortal,"  nobody  doubts 
that  the  assertion  is  intended  of  all 
human  beii^ ;  and  the  word  indi- 
eatiTe  of  universality  is  commonly 
omftted,  only  because  the  meaning  is 
etident  without  it  In  the  proposition, 
"Wine  ia  good,"  it  is  understood  with 
equal  readiness,  though  for  somewhat 
difiereat  reasons,  that  the  assertion  is 
not  mtended  to  be   universal,   but 
particular.*    As  is  observed  by  Pro- 
&nr  Bain,+  the  chief  examples  of 
Indefinite  propositions  occur  "with 
names  of  material,  which  are  the  sub- 
jecta  sometimes  of  universal,  and  at 
olher  times  of  particular  predication. 
*Food  ia  chemically  constituted  by 
caibon,  oxygen,  &c.,'  is  a  proposition 
of  murersal  quantity ;  the  meanmg 
isafl food— all  kinds  of  food.    'Food 
ia  neoessary  to  animal  Ufe'  is  a  case 
of  paiticular  quantity ;  the  meaning 
■  some  sort  of  food,  not  necessarily 
allmrts.    « Metal  is  requisite  in  order 
to  strength  *  does  not  mean  all  kinds 
ot  me^    'Gkild  will  make  a  way,' 
means  a  portion  of  gold." 

When  a  general  name  stands  for 
each  and  every  individual  which  it  is 
a  name  of,  or  in  other  words,  which 
it  denotes,  it  is  said  by  logicians  to 
he  diftn&iftecf,  or  taken  distributively. 
Tina,  in  the  proposition,  All  men 
are  mortal,  the  subject,  Man,  is  dis- 
tribated,  because  mortality  is  affirmed 
of  eidi  and  every  man.  The  predi- 
cate, Mortal,  is  not  cUstributed, 
because  the  only  mortals  who  are 
fpoken  of  in  the  proposition  are  those 

•  It  nay,  howeTcr.  he  wn^ored  as 
eqtihaleDt  to  an  imlveraal  propod  tion  watti 
rdurewnt  nredkate,  yit.  /  AU  wine  to 
PMdMd  wine,-  or  "is  good  in  iwpectol 
the  ooditieB  wldch  oonstltate  it  wine. 

tl^L  as. 


who  happen  to  be  men ;  while  the 
word  may,  for  aught  that  appeai;s, 
and  in  fact  does,  comprehend  within 
it  an  indefinite  number  of  objects 
besides  men.  In  the  proposition. 
Some  men  are  mortal,  both  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  are  undis- 
tributed. In  the'  following,  No  men 
have  wings,  both  the  predicate  and 
the  subject  are  distributed.  Not  only 
is  the  attribute  of  having  wings 
denied  of  the  entire  dass  Man,  but 
that  class  is  severed  and  cast  out 
from  the  whole  of  the  class  Winged, 
and  not  merely  from  some  part  of 
that  class. 

This  phraseology,  which  is  of  great 
service  in  stating  and  demonstrating 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  enables  us 
to  express  very  concisely  the  defini- 
tions of  an  universal  and  a  particular 
proposition.  An  universal  proposi- 
tion is  that  of  which  the  subject  is 
distributed ;  a  particular  proposition 
is  that  of  which  the  subject  is  un- 
distributed. . 

Thero  aro  many  more  distmctions 
among  propositions  than  those  we 
have  here  stated,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  importance.  But,  for 
explaining  and  illustrating  these,  more 
suitable  opportunities  will  occur  in 
the  sequeL 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  IMPOBT  OF  PROPOSmONS. 

§  I.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
propositions  must  have  one  of  two 
objects :  to  analyse  the  state  of  mind 
called  Belief,  or  to  analyse  what  is 
believed.  All  language  recognises  a 
difference  between  a  doctrine  or 
opinion,  and  the  fact  of  entertaining 
the  opinion;  between  assent,  and 
what  is  assented  to. 

Logic,  according  to'  the  conception 
here  formed  of  it,  has  no  concern 
with  the  nature  of  the  act  of  judging 
or  believing;  the  consideration  of 
that  act,  as  a  phenomenon  of  the 
mind,   belongs    to    another    science. 
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Philosophers,  however,  from  Descartes 
downwards,  and  especially  from  the 
era  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  have  by- 
no  means  observed  this  distinction ; 
and  would  have  treated  with  great 
disrespect  any  attempt  to  analyse  the 
import  of  Propositions,  unless  founded 
on  an  analysis  of  the  act  of  Judgment. 
A  proposition,  they  would  have  said, 
is  but  the  expression  in  words  of  a 
Judgment.  The  thing  expressed,  not 
the  mere  verbal  expression,  is  the 
important  matter.  When  the  mind 
assents  to  a  proposition,  it  judges. 
Let  us  find  out  what  the  mind  does 
when  it  judges,  and  we  shall  know 
what  propositions  mean,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Conformably  to  these  views,  almost 
all  the  writers  on  Logic  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  whether  English,  Ger- 
man, or  French,  have  made  their 
theory  of  Propositions,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  a  theory  of  Judgmenta 
They  considered  a  Proposition,  or  a 
Judgment,  for  they  used  the  two 
words  indiscriminately,  to  consist  in 
affirming  or  denying  one  idea  of 
another.  To  judge,  was  to  put  two 
ideas  together,  or  to  bring  one  idea 
under  another,  or  to  compare  two 
ideas,  or  ^^  perceive  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  between  two  ideas : 
and  the  whole  doctrine  of  Proposi- 
tions, together  with  the  theory  of 
Rea8oning,(alway8  necessarilyf ounded 
on  the  theory  of  Propositions,)  was 
stated  as  if  Ideas,  or  Conceptions,  or 
whatever  other  term  the  writer  pre- 
ferred as  a  name  for  mental  represen- 
tations generally,  constituted  essen- 
tially the  subject-matter  andsubstance 
of  those  operations. 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  in  any 
case  of  judgment,  as  for  instance  when 
we  judge  that  gold  is  yellow,  a  process 
takes  place  in  our  minds,  of  which 
some  one  or  other  of  these  theories 
is  a  partially  correct  account.  We 
must  have  the  idea  of  gold  and  the 
idea  of  yellow,  and  these  two  ideas 
niuHt  be  brought  together  in  our  mind. 
But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  takes 


place ;  for  we  may  put  two  ideas  to. 
gether  without  any  act  of  belief  ;  as 
when  we  merely  imagine  somethings 
such  as  a  golden  mountain  ;  or  when 
we  actually  disbelieve :  for  in  order 
even  to  disbelieve  that  Mahomet  vtub 
an  apostle  of  God,  we  must  pat  the 
idea  of  Mahomet  and  that  of  an  apos- 
tle of  God  together.     To  determine 
what  it  is  that  happens  in  the  case  of 
assent  or  dissent  besides  putting  two 
ideas  together,  is  one  of  the  most  in« 
tricate  of  metaphysical  problems.    Bat 
whatever  the  solution  may  be,  we  mmy 
venture  to  assert  that  it  can   h&ve 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  im- 
port of  propositions  ;  for  this  reason, 
that  propositions  (except  sometimes 
when  the  mind  itself  is  the  subject 
treated  of)  are  not  assertions  respect- 
ing our  ideas  of  things,  but  assertions 
respecting  the  things  themselves.    In 
order  to  believe  that  gold  is  yeliow, 
I  must,  indeed,  have  the  idea  of  gold, 
and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  sometiu&f; 
having  reference  to  those  ideas  must 
take  place  in  my  mind ;  but  my  beli^ 
has  not  reference  to  the  ideas,  it  has 
reference  to  the  things.     Wliat  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  fact  relating  to  the  outward 
thing,  gold,  and  to  the  impressicMi 
made  by  that  outward  thing  upon  the 
human  organs ;  not  a  fact  relating  to 
my  conception  of  gold,  which  would 
be  a  fact  in  my  mental  history,  not  a 
fact  of  external  nature.     It  is  true, 
that  in  order  to  believe  this  fact  in 
external  nature,  another  fact  must 
take  place  in  my  mind,  a  process  must 
be  performed  upon  my  ideas ;  but  so 
it  must  in  everything  else  that  I  do. 
I  cannot  dig  the  ground  unless  I  have 
the  idea  of  Uie  ground,  and  of  a  spade, 
and  of  all  the  other  things  I  am  ope> 
rating  upon,  and  unless  I  put  those 
ideas  together.*    But  it  would  be  a 

•  Dr.  WhewoU  (PJiUoiophy  t^f  DiMOvery, 
p.  242)  questions  tbia  statement,  and  aslu, 
"  Are  we  to  say  that  a  mole  cannot  di^ 
the  ground,  except  he  has  an  idea  of  iho 
ground,  and  of  toe  snout  and  pawn  with 
which  he  digs  it?"  1  do  not  know  what 
passes  in  a  mole's  mind,  nor  what  amount 
of  mental  apprehension  may  or  may  not 
accompany  his  instinctive  actions.     But 
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xery  ridiculooa  deacription  of  digging 
the  gnmnd  to  say  that  it  ia  putting 
one  idea  mto  another.  Digging  is  an 
opentioD  which  is  performed  upon  the 
thingB  them^lves,  though  it  cannot 
be  performed  unless  I  have  in  my  mind 
the  ideas  of  them.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, believing  is  an  act  which  has  for 
ill  subject  thefacts  themselves,  though 
s  pterioiis  mental  conception  of  the 
iute  is  an  indispensable  condition, 
^^ben  I  Bay  that  fire  causes  heat,  do 
I  meaa  thi^  my  idea  of  fire  causes  my 
idea  of  heat?  No  :  I  mean  that  the 
natanl  phenomenon,  fire,  causes  the 
natural  phenomenon,  heat.  When  I 
mesa  to  assert  anything  respecting 
the  ideas,  1  give  them  their  proper 
name ;  I  caS  them  ideas  ;  as  when  I 
njthat  acfaild*s  idea  of  a  battle  is 
nnii^  the  reality,  or  that  the  ideas 
enteituoed  of  the  Deity  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  characters  of  manlond. 

The  notion  that  what  is  of  primary 
hnpoctaoce  to  the  logician  in  a  pro- 
pootion,  is  the  relation  between  the 
two  uinu  corresponding  to  the  subject 
ud  predicate,  (instead  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  phenomena  which 
^J  ie^)ectively  express,)  seems  to 
f»  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  ever 
ffl*»Ajoed  into  the  philosophy  of 
•^Ipe ;  and  the  principal  cause  why 
the  theory  of  the  science  has  made 
*vh  moonsiderable  progress  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  The  treatises 
^  I<og:ie,  and  on  the  branches  of 
*«ital  Philosophy  connected  with 
V^  which  have  been  produced 
■Bce  the  intrusion  of  this  cardinal 
*"^?  though  sometimes  written  by 
^ji  extraordinary  abUities  and 
?****mn«nt8,  almost  always  tacitly 
JJ^ply  a  theory  that  the-investigation 
« tnuh  consists  in  contemplating  and 
Jj?!^  our  ideas,  or  conceptions  of 
"^  instead  of  the  things  them- 
^^/  a  doctrine  tantamount  to  the 
*f!™®i  tbat  the  only  mode  of  ac- 
^Pin»g  knowledge  of  nature  is  to 


l_™5«  being  does  not  nso  a  spade  by 
J^J^sad  he  certainly  could  not  use  it 
Tf|"«  bad  knowledge  of  a  spade,  and 
••  «•  Wth  which  be  uses  it  npon. 


study  it  at  second-hand,  as  represented 
in  our  own  minds.  Meanwhile,  in- 
quiries into  every  kind  of  natural 
I  phenomena  were  incessantly  establish* 
ing  great  and  fruitful  truths  on  most 
important  subjects,  by  processes  upon 
which  these  views  of  the  nature  of 
Judgment  and  Reasoning  threw  no 
light,  and  in  which  they  afforded  no 
assistance  whatever.  No  wonder  that 
those  who  knew  by  practical  experi- 
ence how  truths  are  arrived  at,  should 
deem  a  science  futile,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  such  speculations.  What 
has  been  done  for  the  advancement 
of  Logic  since  these  doctrines  came 
into  vogue,  has  been  done  not  by  pro- 
fessed logicians,  but  by  discoverers  in 
the  other  sciences ;  in  whose  methods 
of  investigation  many  principles  of 
logic,  not  previously  thought  of,  have 
successively  come  forth  into  light,  but 
who  have  generallv  committed  the 
error  of  supposing  that  nothing  what- 
ever was  Imown  of  the  art  of  philoso- 
phizing by  the  old  logicians,  because 
theirmodem  interpreters  have  written 
to  so  little  purpose  respecting  it. 

We  have  to  inquire,  then,  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  into  Judgment, 
but  judgments ;  not  into  the  act  of 
believing,  but  into  the  thing  believed. 
What  is  the  immediate  object  of  belief 
in  a  Proposition  ?  What  is  the  matter 
of  fact  signified  by  it  ?  What  is  it  to 
which,  when  I  assert  the  proposition, 
I  give  my  assent,  and  call  upon  others 
to  give  theirs  ?  What  is  tnat  which 
is  expressed  by  the  form  of  disconrKe 
called  a  Proposition,  and  the  confor- 
mity of  which  to  fact  constitutes  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  ? 

§  2.  One  of  the  clearest  and  most 
consecutive  thinkers  whom  this  coun- 
try or  the  world  has  produced,  I 
mean  Hobbes,  has  given  the  following 
answer  to  this  questioiL  In  every 
proposition  (says  he)  what  is  signified 
is,  the  belief  of  the  speaker  that  the 
predicate  is  a  name  of  the  same  thing 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  name  ;  and 
if  it  really  is  so,  the  proposition  is 
true.     Thus  the  proposition,  All  men 
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are  living  beings  (be  would  say)  is 
true,  because  living  being  is  a  name  of 
evei^thing  of  whiob  man  is  a  name. 
All  men  are  six  feet  high,  is  not  true, 
because  six  feet  high  ia  not  a  name  of 
everything  (though  it  is  of  some 
things)  of  which  man  ia  a  name. 

\^at  is  stated  in  this  theory  as  the 
definition  of  a  true  proposition,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  property  which  all 
true  propositions  possess.  The  subject 
and  predicate  being  both  of  them 
names  of  things,  if  they  were  names 
of  quite  different  things  the  one  name 
could  not,  consistently  with  its  signi- 
fication, be  predicated  of  the  other. 
If  it  be  true  that  some  men  are  copper- 
coloured,  it  must  be  true — and  the 
proposition  does  really  assert — that 
among  the  individuals  denoted  by  the 
name  man,  there  are  some  who  are 
also  among  those  denoted  by  the  name 
copper-coloured.  If  it  be  true  that 
all  oxen  ruminate,  it  must  be  true 
that  all  the  individuals  denoted  by 
the  name  ox  are  also  among  those 
denoted  by  the  name  ruminating; 
and  whoever  asserts  that  aU  oxen 
ruminate,  undoubtedly  does  assert 
that  tills  relation  subsists  between 
the  two  names. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  which, 
according  to  Hobbes^  is  the  only  one 
made  in  any  proposition,  really  is 
made  in  every  proposition :  and  his 
analysis  has  consequently  one  of  the 
requisites  for  being  the  true  one.  We 
may  go  a  step  farther  ;  it  is  the  only 
analysis  that  is  rigorousiy  true  of  aU 
propositions  without  exception.  What 
ne  gives  as  the  meaning  of  proposi- 
tions, is  part  of  the  meaning  of  all 
propositions,  and  the  whole  meaning 
of  some.  This,  however,  only  shows 
what  an  extremely  minute  fragment 
of  meaning  it  is  qiute  possible  to  in- 
clude within  the  logical  formula  of  a 
proposition.  It  does  not  show- that 
no  proposition  means  more.  To  war- 
rant us  in  putting  together  two  words 
with  a  copula  between  them,  it  is 
really  enough  that  the  thing  or  things 
denoted  by  one  of  the  names  should 
be  capable,  without  violation  of  usage, 


of  being  called  by  the  other  name  alsa 
If,  then,  this  be  all  the  meaning 
necessarily  implied  in  the  form  of 
discourse  called  a  Proposition,  'vhj 
do  I  object  to  it  as  the  sdentifio  defi- 
nition of  what  a  proposition  meus? 
Because,  though  the  mere  coIlocitHO 
which  makes  the  proposition  a  propo- 
sition, conveys  no  more  than  this 
scanty  amount  of  meaning,  that  nme 
collocation  combined  with  otiier  ar> 
cumstances,  that/orm  combined  with 
other  matUr,  does  convey  more,  uA 
the  proposition  in  those  other  drcum- 
stances  does  assert  more,  than  merdy 
that  relation  between  the  two  nama 

The  only    propositions  of  whid 
Hobbes'    principle    is    a   soffident 
account,  are  that  limited  and  ram- 
portant  class  in  which  both  the  pre- 
dicate and  the    subject  are  propM" 
names.     For,   as   has    ^^^J^ 
remarked,  proper  names  hawi6»v 
no  meaning ;  they  are  mere  naABia 
individual  objects  :  and  when  »p^ 
per  name  is  predicated  of  anflw*' 
proper  name,  all  the  signification  oaa- 
veyed   is,  that  both  the  namci  M« 
marks  for  the  same  object    Bnfc  »■ 
is  precisely  what  Hobbes  P^^^^ 
a  theory  of  predication  in  g*?*^ 
His  doctrine  w  a  full  explanatiwi* 
such   predications   as  these:  Hj* 
was  Clarendon,  or,  Tully  is  Cicero 
It  exhausts  the  meaning  of  tho«  pro- 
positions.   But  it  is  a  sadly  in*d^ 
theory  of  any  others.    That  it  shouw 
ever  have  been  thought  ^^  •**  ?J 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  ^* 't* 
that  Hobbes,  in  common  '"»  ^ 
other  Nominalists,  bestowed  litt»  * 
no  attention  upon  the  conwotono*. 
words  ;  and  sought  for  their  roetfWR 
exclusively  in  what  th^  dtncU:  a* 
all  names  had  been  (what  none  D" 
proper  names  really  are)  ^^!^y^ 
upon  individuals ;   and  as  if  ^^^ 
were  no  difference  between  a  P"^ 
and  a  general  name,  except  that  w« 
first  denotes  only  one  individu*lf  ■*• 
the  last  a  greater  number.  . 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  tW 
meaning  of  all  names,  except  pr^ 
names  and  that  portion  of  the  cI** 
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of  abttnet  names  which  an  not  oon- 
DoUtiTe,  raridea  in  the  connotation. 
Wheo,  thereforei,  we  are  analynnfir  the 
BMaaiog  of  any  proposition  in  which 
tbe  predicate  and  the  subject,  or 
otiier  ci  them,  are  oonnotative  names, 
it  it  to  the  connotation  of  those  terms 
that  we  most  exclusively  look,  and  not 
tovhsttfaey(2fnfltff,  or,  in  the  language 
of  Hobbea^  (language  so  far  correct,) 
sreBttDeiof. 

la  aaeiting  that  the  truth  of  a 

impoatkn  depends  on  the  conformity 

cf  impart  between  its  terms,  as,  for 

fo^aaee^  that  the  proposition,  Socrates 

IS  wise^  is  a  true  proposition,  because 

Soczatn  and  wise  are  names  applicable 

t<\  or,  M  he  expresses  it,  names  of, 

^  mne  pentm  ;  it  is  very  remark- 

•Ue  that  10    powerful    a   tihinker 

A^Knld  not  have  asked  himself  the 

^oertian.  Bat  how  came  they  to  be 

B^au  of  the  same  person  ?    Surely 

>ot  heoHue  such  was  the  intention  of 

ihoae  who  invented  the  words.    When 

■vhiiMi  fixed  the  meaning  of  the 

^'^  vise,  they  were  not  thinking  of 

S^oitei,  nor,  when  his  parents  gave 

him  tlm  name  of  Socrates,  were  they 

iJuBUng  of   wisdom.      The    names 

^ff*  to  fit  the  same  person  because 

of  a  eertain  fact,  which  fact  was  not 

Bumn,  nor  in  being,  when  the  names 

•we  invented.     If  we  want  to  know 

]ri|at  the  fact  is,  we  shall  find  the 

<3ae  to  it  in  the  etmnctatum  of  the 


A  birder  a  stone,  a  man  or  a  wise 

ima,  means  amply  an  object  having 

y^ind  such  aUributes.    The  real 

***wng  of  the  word  man,  is  those 

''^i^tiotes,  and  not  Smith,    Brown, 

l^the  remainder  of  the  individuals. 

*^  VKd  mortalf  in  like  manner,  con- 

1*^  a  certain    attribute    or  attri- 

°^;  and  when  we  say.  All  men  are 

^'"'H  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 

^ii>tfaat  all  beings  which  possess 

WB  oae  set  of  attributes  possess  also 

^^>^her.    l£^  in  our  experience,  the 

'^'lilntaB  oonnoted  by  man  are  always 

||*'*'Piiiied  fay  the  attributeoonnoted 

*7  **fBl,  it  will  follow  as  a  conse- 

9°^  that  the  class  man  will  be 


wholly  included  in  the  clam  mortal^ 
and  that  mortal  will  be  a  name  of  all 
things  of  which  man  is  a  name  :  but 
why?  Those  objects  are  brought 
under  the  name  by  possessing  the 
attributes  connoted  by  it;  but  their 
possession  of  the  attributes  is  the  real 
condition  on  which  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  depends  ;  not  their  being 
called  by  the  name.  Connotative 
names  do  not  precede,  but  follow,  the 
attributes  which  they  connote.  If 
one  attribute  happens  to  be  always 
found  in  conjunction  with  another 
attribute,  the  concrete  names  which 
answer  to  those  attributes  will  of 
course  be  pradicable  of  the  same 
subjects,  and  may  be  said,  in  Hobbes' 
language,  (in  the  propriety  of  which 
on  this  occasion  I  fully  concur,)  to  be 
two  names  for  the  same  things.  But 
the  possibility  of  a  concurrent  applica- 
tion of  the  two  names,  is  a  mere  oon- 
seqfuence  of  the  conjunction  between 
the  two  attributes,  and  was,  in  most 
cases,  never  thought  of  when  the 
names  were  intrc^uced  and  their 
signification  fixed. '  That  the  diamond 
is  combustible,  was  a  proposition 
certainly  not  dreamt  of  when  the 
words  Diamond  and  Combustible  first 
received  their  meaning ;  and  could 
not  have  been  discovered  by  the  most 
ingenious  and  refined  analysis  of  the 
signification  of  those  words.  It  was 
found  out  by  a  very  different  process, 
namely,  by  exerting  the  senses,  and 
learning  from  them,  that  the  attri- 
bute of  combustibility  existed  in  the 
diamonds  upon  which  the  experiment 
was  tried;  the  number  or  character 
of  the  experiments  being  such,  that 
what  was  true  of  those  individuals 
pmight  be  concluded  to  be  true  of  all 
substances  "called  by  the  name," 
that  is,  of  all  substances  possessing 
the  attributes  which  the  name  con- 
notes. The  assertion,  therefore,  when 
analysed,  is,  that  wherever  we  find 
certain  attributes,  there  will  be  found 
a  certain  other  attribute:  which  is 
not  a  question  of  the  signification  of 
names,  but  of  laws  of  nature;  the 
order  existing  among  phenomena. 
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§  3.  Although  Hobbes*  theory  of 
Predication  h&s  not,  m  the  terms  in 
which  he  stated  it,  met  with  a  vexy 
favourable  reception  from  subsequent 
thinkers,  a  theory  virtually  identical 
with  it,  and  not  by  any  means  so 
perspicuously  expressed,  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  taken  the  rank  of  an 
established  opinion.  The  most  gener- 
ally received  notion  of  Predication 
decidedly  ia  that  it  consists  in  refer- 
ring something  to  a  class,  i.0.,  either 
placing  an  individual  under  a  dass, 
or  placing  one  class  under  another 
class.  Thiis,  the  proposition,  Man  is 
mortal,  asserts,  according  to  this 
view  of  it,  that  the  class  man  is  in- 
cluded in  the  class  mortal  '*  Plato 
is  a  philosopher,"  asserts  that  the 
individual  Plato  is  one  of  those  who 
compose  the  dass  philosophers.  If 
the  proposition  is  negative,  then, 
instead  of  placing  aimething  in  a 
class,  it  is  said  to  exonde  something 
from  a  class.  Thus,  if  the  following 
be  the  proposition,  "llie  elephant  is 
not  carnivorous ;  what  is  asserted 
(according  to  this  theory)  is,  that  the 
elephant  is  excluded  from  the  class 
carnivorous,  or  is  not  numbered  among 
the  things  comprising  that  class. 
There  is  no  real  difference,  except  in 
language,  between  this  theory  of  Pre- 
dication and  the  theory  of  Hobbes. 
For  a  class  U  absolutely  nothing  but 
an  indefinite  number  of  individuals 
denoted  by  a  general  name.  The 
name  'given  to  them  in  common,  is 
what  makes  them  a  class.  To  refer 
anything  to  a  dass,  therefore,  is  to 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  things 
which  are  to  be  called  by  that  common 
name.  To  exclude  it  from  a  dass, 
is  to  say  that  the  common  name  is 
not  applicable  to  it. 

How  widely  these  views  of  predi- 
cation have  prevailed,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  they  are  the  basis  of  the 
celebrated  dictum  de  onini  H  nuUo, 
When  the  syllogism  is  resolved,  by 
all  who  treat  of  it,  into  an  inference 
that  what  is  true  of  a  dass  is  true  of 
all  things  whatever  that  belong  to 
the  dass  ;  and  when  this  is  laid  down 


by  almost  all  professed  logidaoa  as 
the  ultimate  principle  to  whidi  all 
reasoning  owes  its  validity  ;  it  is  dear 
that  in  the  general  estimatkni  of 
logicians,  the  propositions  of  which 
reasonings  are  composed  can  be  the 
expression  of  nothing  but  the  prooeM 
of  dividing  things  into  clawaes,  and 
referring  everything   to    its    -peapet 


This  theory  appears  to  me  a  signal 
example  of  a  logical  error  very  often 
committed  in  logic,  that   of    Arrepor 
TporipoPf  or  explaining  a    thing  by 
something    which     presupposes     it, 
When  I  say  that  snow  is  white,  I 
may  and  ought  to  be  thinkjng  of  snow 
as  a  class,  because  I  am  asaertiBg  a 
proposition  as  true  of  all  snow :  but 
I  am  oertunly  not  thinking  of  white 
objects  as  a  dass  ;  I  am  thinking  of 
no    white    object    whatever    except 
snow,  but  only  of  that,  and  of  tie 
sensation  of  white  which  it  gives  me. 
When,   indeed,   I    have    judged,  or 
assented    to    the    propositiotis,   that 
snow  is  white,  and  that  several  other 
things  are  also  white,   I    gradually 
begin  to  think  of  white  objects  as  a 
class,  including  snow  and  those  other 
things.      But  this    is  a  conceptioii 
which  followed,  not  preceded,  tboea 
judgments,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
given  as  an   explanation    of    them. 
Instead  of  explaining  the  effect  by 
the  cause,  this  doctrine  explains  the 
cause  by  the  effect,  and  is,  I  oonoeiTe^ 
foundea  on  a  latent  misconoeptMo  of 
the  nature  of  classification. 

There  is  a  sort  of  language  veiy 
generally  prevalent  in  these  discus- 
sions, which  seems  to  suppose  that 
dassification  is  an  arrangement  and 
grouping  of  definite  and  known  indi- 
viduals :  that  when  names  were  im- 
posed, mankind  took  into  considera- 
tion all  the  individual  objects  in  the 
universe,  distributed  them  into  parcels 
or  lists,  and  gave  to  the  objects  of 
each  list  a  common  name,  repeating 
this  operation  toties  quoUet  until  they 
had  invented  all  the  general  naoiea 
of  which  languid  consists ;  which 
having  been  once  done^  if  a  question 
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fienenl  mii*''**'  ▼tether  a  certain 

^l^^jjjJI^'^  be  truly  predicated 

^Itt  /«•  u  ^•'^icalir  object,  we  have 

Z^rf^^)  to  r«d  the  roU  of 

tt»  W/OCft  upon  which  that  name 

vw  oonferred,  and  eee  whether  the 

object  about  which  the  qnestion  ariaes 

»  to  be  foand  among  them.      The 

fnmere  of  hmgnage  (it  would  seem  to 

be  nppoaed)  have  predetermined  all 

the  objects  that  are  to  compose  each 

dan^  and  we  have  only  to  refer  to 

tiie  reooid  of  an  antecedent  deciaion. 

SoabsDrd  a  doctrine  will  be  owned 
fay  nobody  when  thua  nakedly  stated ; 
but  if  the  comnionly  receiyed  ezplana- 
tkna  of  daasification  and  naming  do 
not  imply  this  theory,  it  requires  to 
be  ahoira  hov  they  admit  of  being 
wcondled  with  any  other. 

Goerai  names  are  not  marks  pnt 

iqnii  definite  objects  ;  classes  are  not 

■■de  by  drawing  a  line  round  a  given 

oomber  of  assignable    individuals. 

The  objects  which  compose  any  given 

«Ja«ire  perpetually  fluctuating.   We 

itty  {nme  a  class  without  knowing 

toe  individualB,  or  even  any  of  the 

individuals,  of  which  it  may  be  oom- 

P^ ;  we  may  do  so  while  believing 

^  no  inch  individuals  exist.    If  by 

toe  BfliiiHi^  of  a  general  name  are  to 

be  DDderrtood  the  things  which  it  is 

the  name  of,  no  general  name,  except 

y^S  lecident,  has  a  fixed  meaning  at 

4  or  ever  long  retains  the  same 

™<Miing.    The  only  mode  in  which 

Mygeiml  name  has  a  definite  mean- 

ia^^  is  by  befaig  a  name  of  an  indefinite 

Tariety  of  things ;   namely,   of  all 

thingi^  known   or   unknown,    past, 

pnKOt,  or  future,  which  possess  cer- 

bin  definite  attributes.    When,  by 

itodyisgaot  the  meaning  of  words, 

bat  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  dis- 

omr  that  these  attributes  are  pos- 

sesKi  by  some  object  not  previously 

loKvn  to  possess  them  (as    when 

dMusts  found  that  the  diamond  was 

eonbiHtable),   we  include  this  new 

obnet  in  the  class ;  but  it  did  not 

i^ndy  belong  to  the  dass.  We  place 

tb  individual  m  the  class  because 

the  inpositioii  is  true ;  the  proposi- 


tion is  not  true  because  the  object  is 
placed  in  the  class.* 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  in  treating 
of  reasoning,  how  much  the  theory  of 
that  intellectual  process  has  been 
vitiated  by  the  influence  of  these 
erroneous  notions,  and  by  the  habit 
which  they  exemplify  of  assimilating 
all  the'operations  of  the  human  under- 
standing which  have  truth  for  their 
object,  to  processes  of  mere  classifi- 
cation and  naming.  Unfortunately, 
the  minds  which  have  been  entangled 
in  this  net  are  precisely  those  which 
have  escaped  the  other  cardinal  error 
commented  upon  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  chapter.  Since  the  revo- 
lution which  dislodged  Aristotle  from 
the  schools,  logicians  may  almost  be 
divided  into  those  who  have  looked 
upon  reasoning  as  essentially  an  affair 
of  Ideas,  and  those  who  have  l<x>ked 
upon  it  as  essentially  an  affair  of 
Names. 

Although,  however,  Hobbes*  theoiy 
of  Predication,  according  to  the  well- 
known  remark  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
avowal  of  Hobbes  him8elf,t  renders 

*  Professor  Bain  remarlcB,  iu  qnalifioa- 
tion  <rf  the  statement  iu  the  text  (LoffiCi  L 
&0>  that  the  word  Class  has  twomeaniiin ; 
'*Uie  class  definite,  and  the  class  indefinite. 
Tlie  claas  definite  is  an  entimeratiou  of 
actual  individuals,  as  the  jioors  of  the 
realm,  the  oceans  of  the  glooe,  the  known 
planets.  .  .  .  The  class  mdefiinite  ia  un- 
enumerated.  8uch  classes  are  stars,  planets, 
gold-bearing  rocks,  men,  poets,  virtuous. 
...  In  this  lart  accentation  of  the  word, 
class  name  and  genonu  name  are  idontical. 
The  cbiss  name  denotes  an  indefinite 
numlMa*  of  Indl^duals,  and  connotes  the 
points  of  community  or  likeness." 

The  theory  controverted  in  the  text, 
tacitly  supposes  all  classes  to  he  dtflniu. 
I  have  assumed  them  to  be  indefinite; 
because  for  the  purposeA  of  Logic,  definite 
classes,  as  such,  are  almost  useless ;  though 
often  serviceable  as  means  of  ubridgod  ex- 
pression.   (Vide  infra,  book  UL  ch.  li.) 

t  "From  hence  also  this  may  be  de- 
duced, that  the  first  truths  were  arbitrarily 
made  by  tiiose  that  first  of  all  imposed 
names  upon  things,  or  received  them  from 
the  imposition  of  others.  For  it  is  tnie 
(for  example)  that  maii  is  a  living  ertature., 
but  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  it  pleased 
men  to  impose  both  these  names  on  the 
same  thing."— ComjNttatioH  cr  Logic,  ch. 
I  UL  sect  8.  - 
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truth  and  falsity  completely  arbitrary, 
with  no  standi^  but  the  will  of  men, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  either 
Hobbes,  or  any  of  the  other  thinkers 
who  have  in  the  main  a^;veed  with 
him,  did  in  fact  consider  the  distinc- 
tion between  truth  and  error  as  less 
real,  or  attached  less  importance  to  it, 
than  other  people.  To  suppose  that 
they  did  so  would  argue  total  nnac- 
quaintance  with  their  other  specula- 
tions. But  this  shows  how  little  hold 
their  doctrine  possessed  over  their 
own  minds.  No  person,  at  bottom, 
even  imagined  that  there  was  nothing 
more  in  truth  than  propriety  of  ex- 
pression; than  using  language  in 
conformity  to  a  previous  convention. 
When  the  inquiry  was  brought  down 
from  generals  to  a  particular  case,  it 
has  always  been  ackno^edged  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  verbal 
and  real  questions;  that  some  false 
propositions  are  uttered  from  ignor- 
ance of  the  meaning  of  words,  but 
that  in  others  the  source  of  the  error 
is  a  misapprehension  of  things ;  that 
a  person  who  has  not  the  use  of 
language  at  all  may  form  propositions 
mentalTy,  and  that  they  may  be 
untrue,  that  is,  he  may  believe  as 
matters  of  fact  what  are  not  really 
so.  This  last  admission  cannot  he 
made  in  stronger  terms  than  it  is  by 
Hobbes  himself,*  though  he  will  not 
allow  such  erroneous  belief  to  be  called 
falsity,  but  only  error.  And  he  has 
himself  laid  down,  in  other  places, 

*  "Men  are  subject  to  err  not  only  In 
aflBrming  nnd  deuyiug,  bat  alao  In  percep- 
tion, and  in  silent  cogitation.  .  .  .  Tatdt 
eirors,  or  the  errors  of  sense  and  cogita- 
tion, are  made  by  passing  from  one  imagi- 
nation to  the  imagiuation  of  another  dif- 
ferent thing ;  or  by  feigning  that  to  be 
past,  or  future,  which  never  was,  nor  ever 
shall  be ;  as  when  by  seeing  the  image  of 
the  sun  in  water,  we  imagine  the  stm  itself 
to  be  there ;  or  by  se^ig  swords,  that 
there  has  been,  or  shall  be,  fighting,  be- 
cause it  uses  to  be  so  for  the  most  part ;  or 
when  from  promises  we  feign  the  mind  of 
the  promiser  to  be  such  and  such;  or, 
lastly,  when  from  any  sign  we  vainly 
imagine  something  to  be  sonified  which 
is  not.  And  errors  of  this  sort  are  com- 
mon to  all  things  tiiafc  have  sense."— Coia- 
ptttatlon  or  Logic^  ch.  v.  sect  z. 


doctrines  in  which  the  true  theory  of 
predication  is  by  implication  can- 
tained.  He  distinctly  says  that  general 
names  are  given  to  things  on  aoeount 
of  their  attributes,  and  that  abatract 
names  are  the  names  of  those  attri- 
butes. ''Abstract  is  that  which  in 
any  subject  denotes  the  cause  of  the 
concrete  name.  • . .  And  these  causes 
of  names  are  the  same  with  the  eausos 
of  our  conceptions,  namely,  some 
power  of  action,  or  affection,  of  the 
thing  conceived,  which  some  call  the 
manner  by  which  anything  worics 
upon  our  senses,  but  by  meet  men 
they  are  called  aecidewU^***  It  is 
strange  that  having  gone  so  far,  he 
should  not  have  ff<»ie  one  step  f  arthei^ 
and  seen  that  what  he  calls  the  eaose 
of  the  concrete  name,' is  in  reality  the 
meaning  of  it;  and  that  when  we 
predicate  of  any  subject  a  name  which 
IS  given  hecaute  of  an  attribute,  for,  as 
he  calls  it,  an  accident,)  our  object  U 
not  to  affirm  the  name,  but»  by  means 
of  the  name,  to  affirm  the  attribute. 

§  4.  Let  the  predicate  be^  as  we 
have  said,  a  connotative  term ;  and 
to  take  the  simplest  case  firsts  let  the 
subject  be  a  proper  name:  "The 
summit  of  Chimborazo  is  white.** 
The  word  white  connotes  an  attribnta 
which  is  possessed  by  the  individual 
object  designated  by  the  words  **aiim- 
mit  of  ChimborasBo  ; "  which  attribute 
consiBts  in  the  physical  fact  of  its 
exciting  in  human  beings  the  sensa- 
tion which  we  call  a  sensatioo  of 
white.  It  will  be  admitted  tiuit,  by 
asserting  the  proposition,  we  -wish  to 
communicate  information  of  that  phy- 
sical fact,  and  are  not  thinkingr  of  the 
names,  except  as  the  necessary  means 
of  making  that  communication.  The 
meaning  of  the  proposition,  therefore^ 
is,  that  the  individual  thing,  denoted 
by  the  sub ject^  has  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  the  predicate. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  sabjeot  alao 
to  be  a  connotative  name,  the  mean- 
ing expressed  by  the  propositian  has 

•Ch.  Hi.  sect.  3. 
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mdmaeed  a  st^  iartfaer  in  complicft- 
tioo.     Lei  vs  first  Buppoie  the  pro. 
poBition  to  be  imiTetial,  m  veQ  m 
affinaatiTBt  "All  men  ne  mortal" 
In  tlrii  CMP,  av  in  the  last,  what  the 
pnpoatiaii  asserts  (or  expresses  a  be- 
iiel  ol)  k,  o£  course,  that  the  objects 
cjpnntpd  by  the  subject  (man)  possess 
the  attzibiites  connoted  by  the  predi- 
cate (mortal).     But  the  characteristic 
of  thk  ease  is,  that  the  objects  are  no 
knger  mdhfidually  designated.    They 
are  pointed  out  only  by  some  of  their 
attnbotes  :  they  are  the  objects  called 
men,  tiiat  i%  possessing  the  attributes 
ooBBoted  by  the  name  man ;  and  the 
only  thing  knoim  of  them  may  be 
tiboae  attributes  :  indeed,  as  the  pro- 
fkoation  is  general,  and  the  objects 
denoted  by  the  subject  are  therefore 
hodfeSMute  in  nnmber,  most  of  them 
ate  not  known  individually  at  all. 
2%0   Bsei  1 1  ion,   therefore,  is  not,  as 
before,  that  the  attributes  which  the 
predioate  connotes  are  possessed  by 
any  girea  individual,  or  by  any  num- 
ber c^  individuals  previously  known 
as  Jc^m,  Thomas,  kc,  but  that  those 
attributes  are  possessed  by  each  and 
every  individual    possessing   certain 
otixr  attribates  ;  that  whatever  has 
the  attribates  connoted  by  the  sub- 
jeet,  has  also  those  connoted  by  the 
predicate  ;  that  the  latter  set  of  attri- 
biitea  contianUy  aeeon^any  the  former 
wdL    Whatever  has  the  attributes  of 
mam  has  the  attribute  of  mortality; 
mortality  constantly  accompanies  uie 
attributes  of  man.* 

*  XstbsaMoedixigststeinsntithMbeen 
tkAntbsA,  that  *'  we  natuiadly  construe  the 
asMect  <rf  a  proposition  m  its  extension, 
ana  tiie  p>«dicate  (whioh  therefore  may  be 
aa  adjective)  in  its  intension,  (connota* 
ttoB) :  and  that  oonaoqaently  co-existence 
«f  adjflmtcs  does  not,  any  more  than  tiie 
eppoaite  tbeory  nf  equation  of  groups,  cor- 
1  with  tbeU  vingprocesses  of  ^oueht 
goage."  I  acknowledge  the  dls- 
bere  drawn,  which,  indeed,  I  had 
mfmSl  laid  down  and  exemplifled  a  few 
V  (p.  60).     But  though  it  is  true 


Ibe 


denoted  hj  the  name,  io  not  ap- 
'  or  liidleatad  directly.  ItiahoUi 


If  it  be  remembered  t^t  every 
attribute  is  grounded  on  some  fact  or 
phenomenon,  either  of  outward  sense 
or  of  inward  consciousness,  and  that 
to  pottest  an  attribute  is  another 
phrase  for  being  the  cause  of,  or  form- 
mg  part  of,  the  fact  or  phenomenon 
upon  which  the  attribute  is  grounded; 
we  may  add  one  more  step  to  com- 
plete the  analysis.  The  proposition 
which  asserts  that  one  attribute  al- 
wavs  accompanies  another  attribute, 
really  asserts  thereby  no  other  thing 
than  this,  that  one  phenomenon  al- 
ways accompanies  another  phenome- 
non ;  insomuch  that  where  we  find 
the  latter,  we  have  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  the  former.  Thus,  in 
the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal, 
the  word  man  connotos  the  attributes 
which  we  ascribe  to  a  certain  kind  of 
living  creatures,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  phenomena  which  they  ex- 
hibit, and  which  are  partly  physical 
phenomena,  namely,  the  impressions 
made  on  our  senses  by  their  bodily 
form  and  structure,  and  partly  men- 
tal phenomena,  namely,  the  sentient 
and  intellectual  Ufe  which  they  have 
of  their  own.  All  this  is  understood 
when  we  utter  the  word  man,  by  any 
one  to  whom  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  known.  Now,  when  we  say,  Man 
is  mortal,  we  mean  that  wherever 
these  various  physical  and  mental 
phenomena  are  all  found,  there  we 
have  assurance  that  the  other  physi- 
cal and  mental  phenomenon,  called 
death,  will  not  fail  to  take  place.  -The 
proposition  does  not  affirm  when  ;  for 
the  connotation  of  |the  word  martcd 
goes  no  farther  than  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  phenomenon  at  some  time  or 
other,  leaving  the  particular  time  un- 
decided. 

apprehended  and  indicated  solely  through 
the  attributes.  In  the  "  Uviug  processes 
of  thought  and  language"  the  extension, 
though  in  this  case  really  thought  of,  (which 
in  the  case  of  the  predicate  it  is  not,)  is 
thought  of  only  turough  the  medium  of 
what  my  acute  and  oourteoua  oritio  terma 
the  "  intension." 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject, 
see  Bxaminati&n  qf  Sir  WUlktm  Namilten'* 
FhUotopk^  ch.  xxii. 
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§  5.  We  have  already  proceeded 
far  enough,  not  only  to  demonstrate 
the  error  of  Hobbes,  but  to  ascertain 
the  real  import  of  by  far  the  most 
numerous  class  of  propositions.  The 
object  of  belief  in  a  proposition,  when 
it  asserts  anything  more  than  the 
meaning  of  words,  is  generally,  as  in 
the  cases  which  we  have  examined, 
either  the  co-existence  or  the  sequence 
of  two  phenomena.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  our  inquiry,  we  found 
that  every  act  of  belief  implied  two 
Things :  we  have  now  ascertained 
what,  in  the  most  frequent  case,  these 
two  things  are,  namely,  two  Pheno- 
mena, in  other  words,  two  states  of 
consciousness ;  and  what  it  is  which 
the  proposition  affirms  (or  denies)  to 
subsist  between  them,  namely,  either 
succession  or  co-existence.  And  this 
case  includes  innumerable  instances 
which  no  one,  previous  to  reflection, 
would  think  of  referring  to  it.  Take 
the  following  example:  A  generous 
person  is  worthy  of  honour.  Who 
would  expect  to  recognise  here  a  case 
of  co-existence  between  phenomena? 
But  so  it  is.  The  attribute  which 
causes  a  person  to  be  termed  generous, 
is  ascribed  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
states  of  his  mind  and  particulars  of 
his  conduct ;  both  are  phenomena : 
the  former  are  facts  of  internal  con- 
sciousness ;  the  latter,  so  far  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  are  physical 
facts,  or  perceptions  of  the  senses. 
Worthy  of  honour  admits  of  a  similar 
analysis.  Honour,  as  here  used, 
means  a  state  of  approving  and 
admiring  emotion,  followed  on  occa- 
sion by  corresponding  outward  acts. 
"  Worthy  of  honour "  connotes  all 
thui,  together  with  our  approval  of 
the  act  of  showing  honour.  All  these 
are  phenomena;  states  of  internal  con- 
sciousness, accompanied  or  followed 
by  physical  facts.  When  we  say,  A 
generous  person  in  worthy  of  honour, 
we  affirm  00  existence  between  the 
two  complicated  phenomena  connoted 
by  the  two  terms  respectively.  We 
affirm,  that  wherever  and  whenever 
the  inward  feelings  and  outward  facts 


implied  in  the  word  generosity  hare 
place,  then  and  there  the  existence 
and  manifestation  of  an  inward  feel- 
ing, honour,  would  be  followed  in  our 
minds  by  another  inward  feeling 
appro  vaL 

After  the  analysis,   in    a    former 
chapter,  of    the    import    of    namM, 
many  examples  are  not  needed  ti> 
illustrate  the  import  of  propasitlain& 
When  there  is  any  obscurity  or  dif- 
ficulty, it  does  not  lie  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,    but   in    the 
meaning  of  the  names  which  ccnnpoBe 
it ;  in  the  extremely  complicated  coo- 
notation  of  many  words  ;  the  immeiise 
multitude  and    prolonged    aeries  of 
facts  which  often  constitnte  the  phe- 
nomenon connoted  by  a  name.     But 
where  it  is  seen  what  the  phenome- 
non is,  there  is  seldom  any  difficidty 
in  seeing  that  the  assertion  canvered 
by  the  proposition  is,  the  oo-existeooe 
of  one  such  phenomenon  with  another; 
or  the  succession  of  one  such  *(&»»>- 
menon  to  another :  so  that  where  the 
one  is  found,  we  may  calculate  en 
finding  tiie  other,  though  peiiuipa  not 
conversely. 

This,   however,   though   the  mo«t 
common,  is    not  the  only   meaning 
which  propositions  are  ever  intended 
to     convey.      In     the     first     place, 
sequences  and  co-existences  are  not 
only  asserted  respecting  Phenomena  ; 
we  make  propositions  also  respectmg 
those  hidden  causes  of  phenomena, 
which    are    named   substances    and 
attributes.      A  substance,   boirever, 
being  to  us  nothing  but  either  that 
which  causes,  or  that  which  is  con- 
scious of,  pheifomena ;  and  the  same 
being  true,  mutatit  mtUandis,  of  attri- 
butes ;  no  assertion    can   be   made, 
at  least  with   a   meaning,   concern- 
ing these  unknown  and  unknowable 
entities,    except    in    virtue    of     the 
Phenomena    by    which    alone    they 
manifest  themselves  to  our  facultlea. 
When  we  say,  Socrates  was  contem* 
porary  with  the  Peloponnesiaii  'war, 
the  foundation  of  this  assertion,  as  of 
all  assertions  oonoeming  substanceSi 
is  an  assertion  concerning  the  pheno. 
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BMDft  which  thej  exhibit, — namely, 

that  the  Mries    of   facts  by  which 

Socntee  manifested  himself  to  man- 

Iqim),  and  the  series  of  mental  states 

vhicb  coDBtitated  his   sentient  ex- 

isleooe,  went  on  simiiltaneousiy  with 

tbe  series  of  facts   known    by  the 

nsme   of    the    Feloponnesian    war. 

SliU,  the  proposition    as  commonly 

^ndentood  does  not  assert  that  alone ; 

it  Merts  that  the  Thing  in  itself, 

the  wmmenon  Socrates,  was  existing, 

■ad  doiDg    or    experiencing    those 

wiooi  facts  during  the  same  time. 

Go^dstenoe  and  sequence,  therefore, 

maj  be  affizmed  or  denied  not  only 

between  phenomena,    but    between 

■KNnneDa,  or  between    a  nonmenon 

•ad  phftiwmena.     And  both  of  noa- 

B^oa  and  of   phenomena  we  may 

affifm  ample  existence.     But  what 

is  s  Doamenon  ?     An  unknown  cause. 

In  sffimring,  therefore,  the  existence 

of  a  noomenon,  we  aflSrm  causation. 

Hoe^  therefore,   are  two  additional 

^Bdi   of    fact,    capable    of    being 

s*Kited  in  a  pfroposition.     Besides 

tbenopogitions  which  assert  Sequence 

ov  Coexistence,  there  are  some  which 

aaeit  ample  Existence ;  *  and  others 

*"ttt  Ousation,   which,  subject  to 

MWenor  Bain,  in  his  Logic  (L  3^6), 

J^ciodet  Exiatanoe  from  the  liatp  consider- 

^it  us  mere  name.    All  propositions, 

If  >V^  which  predicate  mere  existence 

jn  BMTO  or  I«fls  abbreviated  or  elliptical : 

vnoL  follj  expressed  th^  fall  under  either 

'^^■tesce  or  succession.    When  we  say 

^''B*  txitu  a  coospiTacy  for  a  particular 

P*^^  we  mean  that  at  the  present  time 

*  body  of  nken  have  formed  themselTes 

nto  »  Mclaty  for  a  particolar  object ;  which 

■  >  eomptex  affirmation,  resolvaUe  into 

pvpoeitiona  of  oo-ezl8tenoe  and  succession 

WCKiaation).  The  assertion  that  the  dodo 

^^"^cxiiit,  pointo  to  the  fact  that  this 

'^^  once  known  in  a  certain  place,  has 

'**»eued  or  become  extinct ;  is  no  longer 

*»«Med  with  the  kwality :   aU  which 

>J*r  be  better  sUted  wltfaoat  the  use  of 

»Mwb  •  exist'    There  is  a  debated  quea- 

^"^Does  HXk  ether  exist?    but  the  con- 

22; 'ona  would  be  this—' Are  heat  and 

*pt  ad  other  ndiant  Influences  propa- 

M  or  SD  ethereal  medium  dlffuxed  in 

j^t '  Mrich  is  a  proposition  of  causation. 

■ifteBsaner  the  question  of  the  Exis- 

2*>f  a  Deity  cannot  be  discussed  in 

?r^^    It  is  properly  a  question  as  to 

^'■AOsaaf  of  the  UniTsrse,  and  as  to 


the  explanations  which  will  follow  in 
the  Third  Book,  must  be  considered 
provisionally  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
kind  of  assertion. 

§  6.  To  these  four  kinds  of  matter- 
of-fact  or  assertion  must  be  added 

the  continued  exertion  of  that  Cause  in 
providential  superintendence  "  (1.  407). 

Hr.  Bain  thinks  it  "fictitious  and  un- 
meaning language"  to  carry  up  the  clsssi- 
fication  of  Nature  to  one  tummum  ffenu*, 
Beingf  or  that  which  Exists ;  since  nothing 
can  be  peorcei^ed  or  apprehended  but  by 
wav  of  contrast  with  something  else,  (of 
which  important  truth,  under  the  name  of 
Law  of  Relativity,  he  has  been  in  our  time 
the  principal  expounder  and  champion,) 
and  we  have  no  other  class  to  oppose  to 
Being,  or  fact  to  contiuet  with  Existence. 

I  accept  fully  Mr.  Bain's  Law  of  Rela- 
tivity, but  I  do  not  understand  by  it  that 
to  enable  us  to  apprehend  or  be  conscious 
of  any  fact,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
contrast  it  with  some  other  i)ositlve  fact. 
The  antithesis  necessary  to  consciousness 
need  not,  I  conceive,  be  an  antithesis  be- 
tween two  positives ;  it  may  be  between 
one  positive  and  its  negative.  Hobbes 
was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  said  that 
a  single  sensation  indefinitely  prolonged 
would  cease  to  be  felt  at  all ;  but  simple 
intermission,  without  other  change^  would 
restore  it  to  consciousness.  In  order  to  be 
conscious  of  heat,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  pass  to  it  from  cold  ;  it  sufflcea 
that  we  should  para  to  it  from  a  state  of  no 
sensation,  or  nt>m  a  sensation  of  some 
other  kind.  The  relative  opposite  of  Being, 
considered  as  a  gummum  genuMt  is  Non- 
entity, or  Nothing ;  and  we  have,  now  and 
then,  occasion  to  consider  and  discuss 
things  merely  in  contrast  with  Non-entity. 

I  grant  thiit  the  deeUion  of  questions  of 
Existence  usually  if  not  always  depends 
on  a  previous  question  of  either  Causation 
or  Co-extstonce.  But  Existence  1b  never- 
theless a  different  thing  from  Causation  or 
Co-existence,  and  can  oe  predicated  apart 
from  them.  The  meaning  of  the  abstract 
name  Existence,  and  the  connotation  of 
the  concrete  name  Being,  consist,  like  the 
meaning  of  all  other  names,  in  sensations 
or  states  of  consciousness :  their  peculiarity 
is  that  to  exist,  la  to  excite,  or  oe  capable 
of  exciting,  ai»y  sensations  or  states  of  con- 
BciouBuess :  no  matter  what,  but  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  there  should  be  some.  It 
was  from  overlooking  this  that  Hegel,  find- 
ing that  Being  is  an  abstraction  reached  by 
thinking  away  all  particular  attributes,  ar- 
rived at  the  self-contradictory  proposidon, 
on  which  he  founded  all  his  phiiosophy, 
that  Being  is  the  same  as  notDing.  It  is 
really  the  name  of  Something,  taken  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word. 
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a  fifth,  Resemblance.  TkoB  mw  a 
species  of  attribate  wiiicfa  we  found 
it  imposrible  to  analyse ;  for  wiuoh 
no  fundameniuTn,  distinct  from  tiw 
objects  themselves,  could  be  assigned. 
Besides  propositions  which  asseii  a 
sequence  or  co-existence  between  two 
phenomena,  there  are  therefore  also 
propositions  which  assert  reoomblaaos 
between  them ;  as,  This  colour  is  like 
that  colour ; — ^The  heat  of  to-dsj  is 
eq%ial  to  the  heat  of  yesterday,  ft  is 
true  that  such  an  assertion  might 
with  some  plausibility  be  brought 
within  the  description  of  an  affirma-* 
tion  of  sequence,  by  considering  it  as 
fin  assertion  that  the  simultaneous 
rontemplation  of  the  two  colours  is 
followed  by  a  specific  feeling  termed 
the  feeling  of  resemblance.  But  there 
would  be  nothing  gained  by  encum> 
bering  ourselves,  especially  in  this 
place,  with  a  generalisation  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  .strained. 
liOgie  does  not  unoertake  to  analyse 
mental  facts  into  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments. Resemblance  between  two 
phenomena  is  more  intelligible  in 
itself  than  any  e]q;>lanation  could 
make  it,  and  under  any  classification 
must  remain  specifically  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  cases  of  sequence  and 
co-existence. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  all  pro- 
positions whatever,  of  which  the  pre- 
dicate is  a  general  name,  do^  in  point 
of  fact,  affirm  or  deny  resemblance. 
All  such  propositions  affirm  that  a 
thing  belongs  to  a  class ;  but  things 
being  classed  together  according  to 
their  resemblance^  everything  is  of 
course  classed  with  the  things  which 
it  is  supposed  to  resemble  most ;  and 
thence,  it  may  be  said,  when  we  affirm 
that  Gold  is  a  metal,  or  that  Socrates 
is  a  man,  the  affirmation  intended  is, 
that  gold  resembles  other  metals,  and 
Socrates  other  men,  more  nearly  than 
they  resemble  the  objects  contained 
in  any  other  of  the  classes  oo-ordinate 
with  these. 

There  is  some  slight  degree  of 
foundation  for  this  remark,  but  no 
move    than    a   slight   degree.     The 
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Mxangeraeoft  of  things  into  c1s«^ 
auch  as  the  class  «Mta2,  or  the  daa 
man,  m  grounded  indeed  on  a  reeea' 
blanoe  among  the  things  which  an 
placed  in  the  same  class,  bat  not  ooa 
mese  geneisl  reeemblaoioe :  the  nnm- 
blanoe  it  is  grounded  on  omskcts  in 
tbe  possession  by  all  those  thingB  rf 
eertain  eommon  pecoliaritieB ;  tad 
those  pecnliarittee  it  is  which  ti» 
terms  connote,  and  which  tiiepnpo- 
sitioBS  eansequently  assert ;  not  the 
resembbmee.  For  though  when  I 
say.  Gold  is  a  metal,  I  say  by  impli* 
catiflii  that  if  there  be  any  other 
metals  it  must  resemble  them,  yet  if 
there  were  no  other  metals  I  night 
still  assert  the  proposition  with  thi 
same  meaning  as  at  present,  namely, 
that  gold  has  the  various  pn|Mtiei 
implied  in  the  word  metal ;  joBtaiit 
might  be  said,  Cfaristiaiis  an  nes, 
even  if  there  were  no  men  who  vae 
not  Christiana.  Ptopositioia,  tho^ 
fore,  in  which  objects  are  refentdte 
a  class,  because  they  poiseH  the 
attributes  oonstitating  the  cbavi* 
so  far  from  asserting  nothing  hot 
resemblance,  that  they  do  not,  fi^ 
perly  speaking,  assert  resembliiioe 
atalL 

But  we  remarked  some  time  sgo 
(and  the  reasons  of  the  remark  will  be 
more  fully  entered  into  in  a  vAm- 
(^uent  Book*)  that  there  is  lome- 
tm&es  a  convenience  in  exten(Ung  tiie 
boundaries  of  a  class  so  as  to  indnd* 
things  which  possess  in  a  very  inferior 
degree,  if  in  any,  some  of  thedtv* 
aoteristio  properties  of  the  cUh>'' 
provided  they  resemble  that  dt* 
more  than  any  other,  insomuch  that 
the  general  propositions  which  »* 
true  of  the  class  will  be  nearer  to 
being  true  of  those  things  than  tay 
other  equally  general  propositions. 
For  instance,  Uiero  are  substanoei 
called  metals  which  have  veiy  fewoi 
the  properties  by  which  metals  si« 
commonly  recognised ;  and  almost 
every  great  family  of  plants  or  sai* 
mals  has  a  few  anomalous  geneTS  or 

*  Book  iv.  oh.  vii 
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ipedes   on    its    borders,    which  are 
admitted  into  it  by  a  sort  of  courtesy, 
and  conoeming    which  it  has  been 
matter  of  discussion  to  what  family 
theymoperiy  belonged.     Now  when 
the  class-name  is  predicated  of  any 
object  of  this  description^  we  do,  by 
M)  predicating  it,  affirm  resemblance 
and  nothing  more.    And  In  order  to 
he  scmpiiloualy  correct,  it  ought  to  be 
laid,  mat  in  every  case  in  which  we 
predicate  a  general  name,  we  affirm, 
not  absolutely  that  the  object  possesses 
tbe  properties     designated    by   the 
lume,  but   tiiat   it'  either  possesses 
t^Mie  properties,  or,  if  it  does  not,  at 
any  nte  resembles  the  things  which 
do  to,  more  than   it  resembles  any 
other  thingsL    In  most  cases,  however, 
it  ii  onnecesBary  to  suppose  any  such 
aiteniative,    the    latter   of  the  two 
gnonds  being   very  seldom  that  on 
vhich  the  assertion    is  made :  and 
vhen  it  is,  there  a  generally  some 
slij^t  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
fxpreanon,  as,  This  species  (or  genus) 
ia  eontitUred,  or  may  be  ranked,  as 
^i^onging  to  such  and  such  a  family : 
vedioQld  hardly  say  positively  that 
Hdoea  belong  to  it,  unless  it  possessed 
'nieqiiivocally  the  properties  of  which 
the  dsss-name  is  scientifically  signi- 
licaai 

lliere  is  still  another  exceptional 
w,  in  which,  though  the  predicate 
a  the  name  of  a  class,  vet  in  predicat- 
Qg  it  we  affirm  nothing  but  resem- 
lilttioe,  the  class  being  founded  not 
o&  resembbmce  in  any  given  parti- 
cular, but  on  general  unanalysable 
raaeanblance.     &e    classes  in  ques- 
^  are  those  into  which  our  simple 
*^^Dsations,  or  rather  simple  feelings, 
f«  divided.     Sensations  of  white,  for 
^■ta&oe,  are    classed    together,  not 
"ttause  we  can  take  them  to  pieces, 
^  aa^  they  are  alike  in  this,  and  not 
^«  m  that,  but  because  we  feel 
^^^  to  be  alike  altogether,  though 
Jdiffepent  degrees.     When,  there- 
■**»  I  aay,  The  colour  I  saw  yesterday 
**>  a  wMte  colour,  or.  The  sensation 
I  M  is  one  of  tightness,  in  both 
c>«i  the  attribute  I  affirm  of  the 


colour  or  of  the  other  sensation  is 
mere  resemblance — simple  likeneu  to 
sensations  which  I  have  had  before, 
and  which  have  had  those  names 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  names 
of  feelings,  like  other  concrete  general 
names,  are  connotative ;  but  they 
connote  a  mere  resemblance.  When 
predicated  of  any  individual  feeling, 
the  information  they  convey  is  that 
of  its  likeness  to  the  other  feelings 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  by  the  same  name.  Thus  much 
may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  propositions  in  which  the  matter- 
of-fact  asserted  (or  denied)  is  simple 
Resemblance. 

Existence,  Go-existence,  Sequence, 
Causation,  Resemblance :  one  or 
other  of  these  is  asserted  (or  denied) 
in  every  proposition  which  is  not 
merely  verbal.  This  fivefold  division 
is  an  exhaustive  classification  of 
matters-of-fact ;  of  all  things  tliat 
can  be  believed  or  tendered  for  be- 
lief ;  of  all  questions  that  can  be  pro- 
pounded, and  all  answers  that  can  be 
returned  to  them. 

Professor  Bain*  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  Propositions  of  Go-existence. 
"In  the  one  kind,  account  is  taken 
of  Place ;  they  may  be  described  as 
propositions  of  Order  in  Place.'*  In 
the  other  kind,  the  co-existence  which 
19  predicated  is  termed  by  Mr.  Bain 
Goinherenoe  of  Attributes.  ^'This 
is  a  distinct  variety  of  Propositions  of 
Go-existence.  Instead  of  an  arrange- 
ment in  place  with  numerical  inter- 
vals, we  have  the  concurrence  of  two 
or  more  attributes  or  powers  in  the 
same  part  or  locality.  A  mass  of 
gold  contains,  in  every  atom,  the  con- 
curring attributes  that  mark  the 
substance — weight,  hardness,  colour, 
lustre,  incorroeibility,  ftc.  An  animal, 
besides  having  parts  situated  in  place, 
has  ooinhering  functions  in  the  same 
parts,  exert^  by  the  very  same 
masses  and  molecules  of  its  suostanoe. 
.  .  .  .  The  Mind,  which  aflfords  no 
Propositions  of  Order  in  Place,  has 
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ooinhering  fanctioiui.  We  affinn 
mind  to  contain  Feeling,  Will,  and 
Thought,  not  in  local  separation,  but 
in  commingling  exercise.  The  concur- 
ring propertief)  of  minerals,  of  plants, 
and  of  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
structure  of  animals,  are  united  in 
affirmations  of  coinherence.'' 

The  distinction  is  real  and  impor- 
tant. Bufc,  as  has  been  seen,  an 
Attribute,  when  it  is  anything  but  a 
simple  unanalysable  ResembUmce  be- 
tween the  subject  and  some  other 
things,  consists  in  causing  impres- 
sions of  some  sort  on  consciousness. 
Consequently,  the  coinherence  of  two 
attributes  is  but  the  co-existence  of 
the  two  states  of  consciousness  im- 
plied in  their  meaning :  with  the 
difiference,  however,  that  this  co-exis- 
tence is  sometimes  potential  only, 
the  attribute  being  considered  as  in 
existence  though  the  fact  on  which 
it  is  grounded  may  not  be  actually, 
but  only  potentiallv  present.  Snow, 
for  instance,  is,  with  great  conveni- 
ence, said  to  be  white  even  in  a  state 
of  total  darkness,  because,  though  we 
are  not  now  conscious  of  the  colour, 
we  shall  be  conscious  of  it  as  soon  as 
morning  breaks.  Coinherence  of  at- 
tributes is  therefore  still  a  case,  though 
a  complex  one,  of  co-existence  of  states 
of  consciousness :  a  totally  different 
thing,  however,  from  Order  in  Place. 
Being  a  part  of  simultaneity,  it  be- 
loxigs  not  to  Place  but  to  Time. 

We  may,  therefore,  (and  we  shall 
sometimes  find  it  a  convenience,)  in- 
stead of  Co-existence  and  Sequence, 
say,  for  greater  partioidarity,  Order 
in  Place  and  Order  in  Time  :  Order 
in  Place  being  a  specific  mode  of  co- 
existence, not  necessary  to  be  more 
particularly  analysed  here  ;  while  the 
mere  fact  of  co-existence,  whether  be- 
tween actual  sensations,  or  between 
the  potentialities  of  causing  them, 
known  by  the  name  of  attributes,  may 
be  classed,  together  with  Sequence, 
under  the  head  of  Order  in  Time. 

§  7.  In  the  foregoing  inquiry  into 
the  import  of  Propositions,  we  have 


thought    it    neoessaxy    to    analyse 
directly  those  alone,   in  which  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  (or  the  pte- 
dicate  at  least)  are  concrete  terms. 
But,  in  doing  so,  we  have  indirectly 
analysed  those  in  which  the  terms  ai^ 
abstract.    The  distinction  between  an 
abstract  term  and  its  correspondiiig 
concrete,  does  not  turn  upon  any  dif- 
ference in  what  they  are  appointed  to 
signify  ;  for  the  real  signification  of  a 
concrete  general  name  is,  as  we  have 
so  often  said,  its  connotation ;  and 
what  the  concrete  term  connotes  forms 
the  entire  meaning  of  the  abetiact 
name.     Since  there  is  nothing  in  the 
import  of  an  abstract  name  which  is 
not  in  the  import  of  the  correspond* 
ing  concrete,  it  is  natural  to  sni^»oee 
that  neither  can  there  be  anything  in 
the  import  of  a  proposition  of  which 
the  terms  are  abstract,  but  what  tiiere 
is  in  some  proposition  which  can  be 
framed,  of  concrete  terms. 

And  this  presumption  a  doaer  exa- 
mination will  confirm.  An  abrtnd 
name  is  the  name  of  an  attribute,  or 
combination  of  attributes.  The  cor- 
responding concrete  is  a  name  given 
to  things,  because  of,  and  in  oxder  to 
express,  their  possessing  that  attribute, 
or  that  combination  of  attributes. 
When,  therefore,  we  predicate  of  any- 
thing a  concrete  name,  the  attribute 
is  what  we  in  reality  predicate  of  it. 
But  it  has  now  been  shown  that  in  all 
propositions  of  which  the  predicate 
is  a  concrete  name,  what  is  reaOv 
predicated  is  one  of  five  thingji: 
Existence,  Co-existence,  Causation, 
Sequence,  or  Resemblance.  An  at- 
tribute, therefore,  ib  n«H»8sarily  either 
an  existence,  a  co-existence,  a  causa- 
tion, a  sequence,  or  a  resemblance. 
When  a  proposition  consists  of  a  sub- 
ject and  predicate  which  are  abstract 
terms,  it  consists  of  terms  which  must 
necessarily  signify  one  or  other  of  these 
things.  When  we  predicate  of  any- 
thing an  abstract  name,  weaffirmof  tine 
thing  that  it  is  one  orother  of  these  five 
things ;  that  it  is  a  case  of  Existence, 
or  of  Co-existence',  or  of  Causation, 
or  of  Sequence,  or  of  Resomblanof^. 
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Itt8  impo68ibIe  to  imagine  any  pro- 
pontion  expressed  in  ab^ract  terms, 
which  cannot  be  transformed  into  a 
precisely  equivalent   proposition    in 
which  the  terms  are  concrete ;  namely, 
either  the  concrete  names  which  con- 
note the  attributes  themselves,  or  the 
Bunes  of  the  fundamenta  of  those 
sttzibotes;  the  facts  or  phenomena  on 
viuch  they  are  grounded.     To  illus- 
tnte  the  latter  case,  let  us  take  this 
pvpoeitioD,  of  which  the  subject  only 
B  u  abstract  name,  *'  Thoughtlessness 
B  daogeroos.*'      Thoughtlessness    is 
tt  tttribate,  grounded  on  the  facts 
wbich  ve  call  ^oughtless  actions ;  and 
^proposition  is  equivalent  to  this, 
'^^Myo^^itleis  actions  are    dangerous. 
In  the  next  example  the  predicate  as 
well  a<  the  subject  are  abstract  names : 
•Whiteness  is  a  colour  ;"  or  "The 
erfcnr  of  snow  is  a  whiteness."   These 
^ttrifaotes  being  grounded  on  sensa- 
tiom,  the  equivalent  propositions  in 
the  coacrete  would  be.  The  sensation 
of  white  is  one  ci  the  sensations  called 
^jwse  of  colour, — ^The   sensation  of 
B^t,  caused  by  looking  at  snow,  is 
^^  of  the  sensations  called  sensations 
of  white.    In  these  propositions,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  the  matter-of- 
^  iBserted  is  a  Resemblance.     In 
tbe  following  examples,  the  concrete 
^^noB  are  those  which  directly  oorre- 
lipnd  to  the  abstract  names ;  oonnot- 
n>gthe  attribute  which  these  denote. 
**  Prudence  is  a  virtue  :  "  this  may 
j»  leodered,  "All  prudent  persons, 
n  90  far  of  prudent,  are  virtuous  : " 
'*Gonnge  u  deserving  of  honour," 
^08i  **A11   courageous  persons  are 
*«nviDg  of  honour  in  so  far  as  they 
M«  oonrageous  :  "  which  is  equivalent 
to  this—**  All  courageous  persons  de- 
*^  SD  addition  to  the  honour,  or  a 
™Biition  of   the    disgrace,   which 

*<^   attach    to    them    on    other 
groqnda." 

1b  order  to  throw  still  further  light 
^'P^  the  import  of  propositions  of 
*^  the  terms  are  abstntct^  we  wUl 
^^^  one  of  the  examples  given 
*^  to  a  minuter  analysis.  The 
2"^tion  we  shall  select  is  the  fol- 
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lowing  : — "  Prudence  is  a  virtue. 
Let  us  substitute  for  the  word  virtue 
an  equivalent  but  more  definite  ex- 
pression, such  as  *'a  mental  quality 
beneficial  to  society,'*  or  "a  mentiJ 
quality  pleasing  to  6od,"or  whatever 
else  we  adopt  as  the  definition  of 
virtue.  What  the  proposition  asserts 
is  a  sequence,  accompanied  with  causa- 
tion :  namely,  that  benefit  to  society, 
or  that  the  approval  of  God,  is  oonse- 
quent  on,  and  caused  by,  prudence. 
Here  is  a  sequence ;  but  between 
what?  We  understand  the  conse- 
quent of  the  sequence,  but  we  have 
yet  to  analyse  the  antecedent.  Pru- 
dence is  an  attribute  ;  and,  in.  con- 
nection with  it,  two  things  besides  it- 
self are  to  be  considered ;  prudent 
persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
attribute,  and  prudential  conduct, 
which  may  be  called  the  foundation 
of  it.  Now  is  either  of  these  the 
antecedent?  and,  first,  is  it  meant 
that  the  approvsd  of  God,  or  benefit 
to  society,  is  attendant  upon  all  pru- 
dent persons  ?  No,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  prudent ;  for  prudent  per- 
sons who  are  scoundrels  can  seldom 
on  the  whole  be  beneficial  to  society, 
nor  can  they  be  acceptable  to  a  good 
being.  Is  it  upon  prudential  c(mduet, 
then,  that  divine  approbation  and 
benefit  to  mankind  are  supposed  to 
be  invariably  consequent  ?  Neither  is 
this  the  assertion  meant,  when  it  is 
said  that  prudence  is  a  virtue  ;  except 
with  the  same  reservation  as  before, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that 
prudential  conduct,  although  in  so  far 
as  it  is  beneficial  to  society,  may  yet, 
by  reason  of  some  other  of  its  quali- 
ties, be  productive  of  an  injury  out- 
weighing the  benefit,  and  deserve  a 
displeasure  exceeding  the  approbation 
which  would  be  due  to  the  prudence. 
Neither  the  substance,  therefore,  (viz. 
the  person,)  nor  the  phenomenon,  (the 
conduct,)  is  an  antecedent  on  which 
the  other  term  of  the  sequence  is 
universally  consequent.  But  the  pro- 
position, **  Prudence  is  a  virtue,"  is 
an  universal  proposition.  What  is 
it,  then,  upon  which  the  proposition 
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afiBmia  the  effecta  in  question  to  be 
univenally  oonBequent?  Upon  thftt 
in  the  penon,  and  in  the  conduct, 
which  causes  them  to  be  called  pru- 
dent, and  which  is  equally  in  them 
when  the  action,  though  prudent,  is 
wicked ;  namely,  a  correct  foresight 
of  consequences,  a  just  estimation  of 
their  importance  to  the  object  in  view, 
and  repression  of  any  unreflecting 
impulse  at  variance  with  the  deliber- 
ate purpose.  These,  which  are  states 
of  uie  person's  mind,  are  the  real 
antecedent  in  the  sequence,  the  real 
cause  in  the  causation,  asserted  by 
the  proposition.  But  these  are  also 
the  real  ground,  or  foundation,  of  the 
attribute  Prudence  ;  since  wherever 
these  states  of  mind  exist  we  may 
predicate  prudence,  even  before  we 
know  whether  any  conduct  has  fol- 
lowed.  And  in  this  manner  every 
assertion  respecting  an  attribute  may 
be  transformed  mto  ah  assertion 
exactly  equivalent  respecting  the  fact 
or  phenomenon  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  attribute.  And  no  case  can  be 
assigned,  where  that  which  is  predi- 
cated of  the  fact  or  phenomenon  does 
not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  five 
species  formerly  enumerated:  it  is 
either  simple  Existence,  or  it  is  some 
Sequence,  Go-existence^  Causation,  or 
Besemblanoe. 

And  as  these  five  are  the  only  things 
which  can  be  affirmed,  so  are  they  the 
only  things  which  can  be  denied.  '*No 
horses  are  web-footed,"  denies  that 
the  attributes  of  a  horse  ever  co-exist 
with  web-feet.  It  is  scarcely  neoes* 
saiy  to  apply  the  same  analysis  to 
particular  affirmations  and  negations. 
''Some  birds  are  web-footed,"  affirms 
that,  with  the  attributes  connoted  by 
bird,  the  phenomenon  web-feet  is 
sometimes  co-existent :  "  Some  birds 
are  not  web-footed,"  asserts  that  there 
are  other  instances  in  which  this  oo* 
existence  does  not  have  place.  Any 
further  explanation  of  a  thing  which, 
if  the  previous  exposition  has  been 
assented  to^  is  so  obvious,  may  here 
be  spared. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  PB0F08IT10N8  MKBXLT  YKUIALk 

§  I.  As  a  preparation  for  the  in- 
quirr  which  is  tne  proper  object  of 
Logic,  namely,  in  what  manner  pro- 
positions  are  to  be  proved,  we  have 
found  it  necessaiy  to  inquire  what 
they  contain  which  requires,  or  is 
susceptible  of,  proof ;  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  what  they  anert.  In  the 
course  of  this  preliminary  investiga- 
tion into  the  import  of  P^poeitions, 
we  examined  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
oeptualists,  that  a  proposition  is  the 
expression  of  a  relation  between  two 
ideas ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme 
Nominalists,  that  it  is  the  expression 
of  an  agreement  or  disagreement  be- 
tween the  meanings  of  two  names. 
We  decided  that,  as  general  theories, 
both  of  these  are  erroneous ;  and  thst^ 
though  propositions  may  be  made 
both  respecting  names  and  reapeptiDg 
ideas,  neither  the  one  nor  the  cAiier 
are  the  subject-matter  of  Propositioxis 
considered  generally.  We  then  exa- 
mined the  different  kinds  of  Propo- 
sitions, and  found  that»  with  the 
exception  of  thoee  which  are  merely 
verbal,  they  assert  five  different  kindtf 
of  matters  of  fact,  namely.  Existence, 
Order  in  Place,  Order  in  Time^  Causa- 
tion, and  Resemblance ;  that  in  eveiy 
proposition  one  of  these  five  is  either 
affirmed,  or  denied,  of  some  fact  or 
phenomenon,  or  of  some  object  the  un- 
known source  of  a  fact  or  phenomenon. 

In  distinguishing,  however,  the  dif- 
ferent kind  of  matters  of  fact  aeeei^ 
in  propositions,  we  reserved  one  dLass 
of  propositions,  which  do  not  relate  to 
any  matter  of  fact,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  at  all,  but  to  the  mean- 
ing of  names.  Since  names  and  their 
signification  are  entirely  arbitraxir, 
such  propositions  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  susceptible  of  truth  or 
falsity,  but  only  of  conformity  or 
disoonf ormity  to  usage  or  convention  ; 
and  all  the  proof  tiiey  are  capaUe 
of,  is  proof  of  usage;  proof  that 
the  words  have  been  employed  by 
others  in  the  acceptation  in  which  the 
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^Miktf«r  writer  desiree  to  use  them. 
^DMi9  propositions  oocapy,  however,  a 
caBBpweoua  ptUce  in  philosophy ;  and 
their  aatours  and  charaoteristies  are 
of  u  moofa  inportwioe  in  logic,  as 
Umn  of  any  of  the  other  eUsaes  ol 
pnpodtieni  pieviously  adverted  to. 

lif  «U  propositioDS  respecting  the 
lipifficstion  of  words  were  as  simple 
vd  imimportant  as  those  which 
•oifd  OS  for  examples  when  examin-* 
isg  Hobbes'  tbeoiy  ^of  predication, 
m  tiwse  of  which  the  subject  and 
pn&its  sre  proper  names,  and  which 
mot  only  that  those  names  have, 
wthtt  they  have  not,  been  eonven- 
tioBally  aaogned  to  the  same  indivi- 
doal,  there  would  be  little  to  attract 
to  Bodi  pnpositioiis  the  attention  of 
pUkHphnB.  But  the  class  of  merely 
vwinl  pnpositions  embraces  not  onlv 
math  man  than  these,  but  much 
man  than  any  propositions  which  at 
tint  agfat  present  themselves  as  ver- 
hsl ;  eomprehending  a  kind  of  asser- 
tuM  which  have  l^n  regarded  not 
oily  as  relating  to  things,  but  as  hav- 
iBgaetaally  a  more  intimate  relation 
viththem  than  any  other  propositions 
^>^>tSTor.  The  student  in  philosophy 
^pereeive  that  I  allude  to  the  dis- 
^^ttiaa  on  which  so  much  stress  was 
^  by  the  schoolmen,  and  which 
^  been  retained  either  under  the 
■Be  or  under  other  names  by  most 
aKkapbjaicums  to  the  present  day, 
^between  what  were  called  uaen- 
Ud,  and  what  were  called  accidental, 
Ptopootioiis,  and  between  essential 
and  amidental    properties  or  attri- 

\  2>  Ahnost  all  metaphysicians  prior 
to  Locke,  as  well  as  many  since  his 
tine,  have  made  a  great  mystery  of 
K^mtial  Predication,  and  of  piedi- 
Cites  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
'■MMof  the  subject  The  essence  of 
stfabg,they  said,  was  that  without 
vhidi  the  thing  could  neither  be, 
ivbeoofDoeiTedtobe.  Thus,  ration- 
was  of  the  essence  of  man,  be- 
without  rationality  man  could 
^W  oonoeiTed  to  exist    The  dif- 


ferent attributes  which  made  up  the 
essence  of  the  thing  were  call^  Ha 
essential  properties;  and  a  proposi- 
tion in  which  aiiy  of  these  were  pre-, 
dicated  of  it  was  called  an  Essential 
Proposition,  and  was  considered  to  go 
deeper  into  the  nature  of  the  things 
and  to  convey  more  important  infor- 
mation respecting  it  than  any  other 
proposition  could  do.     All  properties, 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  thing,  were 
called  its  accidents ;  were  supposed 
to  have  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing 
comparatively,  to  do  with  its  inmost 
nature  ;  and  the  propositions  in  which 
any  of  these  were  predicated  of  it 
were  called  Accidental  Propositions. 
A  connection  may  be  traced  between 
this    distinction,     which    originated 
with  the  schoolmen,  and  the  well- 
known  dogmas  of  iubstarUics  secundce 
or  general  substances,  and  ttU^stantial 
foj^M,  doctrines  which  under  varieties 
of  language  pervaded  alike  the  Aris- 
totelijui  and  the  Platonic  schools,  and 
of  which  more  of  the  spirit  has  come 
down  to  modem  times  than  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  disuse  of  the 
phraseology.    The  false  views  of  the 
nature  of  classification  and  general- 
isation which  prevailed  among  the 
schoolmen,  and  of  which  these  dog- 
mas were  the  technical  expression, 
afford  the  only  explanation  which  can 
be  given  of  their  having  misunder- 
stood the  real  nature  of  those  Essences 
which  held  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
their  philosophy.     They  said,  truly, 
that  man  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out rationali^.      But   though  vian 
cannot^   a  being  may  be  conceived 
exactly  like  a  man  in  all  points  except 
that  one  quality,  and  those  others 
which  are  the  conditions  or  oonae- 
quences  of  it    All  therefore  which  is 
really  true  iu  the  assertion  that  man 
cannot  be  conceived  without  ration- 
ality, is  only  that  if  he  had  not  ration- 
ality, he  would  not  be  reputed  a  man. 
There  is  no  impossibility  in  conceiv- 
ing the  thing,  nor,  for  aught  we  know, 
in  its  existing:  the  impossibility  is 
in  the  conventions  of  language,  which 
will  not  allow  the  thing,  even  if  it 
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exist,  to  be  called  by  the  name  which 
is  reserved  for  rational  beings.  Ra- 
tionality, in  short,  is  involved  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  man  :  is  one  of 
the  attributes  connoted  by  the  name. 
The  essence  of  man,  simply  means 
the  whole  of  the  attributes  connoted 
by  the  word  ;  and  any  one  of  those 
attributes  taken  singly  is  an  essential 
property  of  man. 

But  these  reflections,  so  easy  to  us, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  persons 
who  thought,  as  most  of  the  later 
Aristotelians  did,  that  objects  were 
made  what  they  were  called,  that 
gold  (for  instance)  was  made  gold,  not 
by  the  possession  of  certain  properties 
to  which  mankind  have  chosen  to 
attach  that  name,  but  by  participa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  certain  general 
substance,  called  gold  in  general, 
which  substance,  together  with  all 
the  properties  that  belonged  to  it, 
inhered  in  every  individual  piece  of 
gold.*  As  they  did  not  consider 
these  universal  substances  to  be  at- 
tached to  all  general  names,  but  only 
to  some,  they  thought  that  an  object 
borrowed  only  a  part  of  its  properties 
from  an  universal  substance,  and  that 
the  rest  belonged  to  it  individually  : 
the  fonner  they  called  its  essence, 
and  the  latter  its  accidents.  The 
scholastic  doctrine  of  essences  long 
survived  the  theory  on  which  it  rested, 
that  of  the  existence  of  real  entities 
coiresponding to  general  terms;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Locke  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  convince 
philosophers  that  the  supposed  essences 
of  classes  were  merely  the  significa- 
tion of  their  names  ;  nor,  among  the 
signal  services  which  his  writings  ren- 
dered to  philosophy,  was  there  one 
more  needful  or  more  viduable. 

*  Tho  doctrinos  which  proveutod  the 
real  meaiiing  of  Esaouoes  from  being  imder- 
Htood,  had  not  aaaomod  so  settled  a  shape 
iu  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  bis  immediate 
foUowera,  as  was  afterwards  glveu  to  them 
by  the  Realiats  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Arts- 
totle  himself  (iu  bis  Treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories) expressly  denies  that  the  javrrpoi 
ovo-uEt,  or  substantia!  secwndAX^  inhere  iu 
a  subject.  They  are  only,  ho  says,  predi- 
cated of  it. 


Now,  as  the  most  familiar  of  the 
general  names  by  which  an  object  is 
designated  usually  connotes  not  one 
only,  but  several  attributes  of  the  ob- 
ject, each  of  which  attributes  sqia- 
rately  forms  also  the  bond  of  nnion  of 
some  class,  and  the  meaning  of  some 
general  name ;  we  may  predicate  of  a 
name  which  connotes  a  variety  of  a;t- 
tributes,  another  name  whidi  oonnotes 
only  one  of  these  attributes,  or  somie 
smaller  number  of  them  than  aU.  In 
such  cases,  the  universal  affirmative 
proposition  will  be  true  ;  since  what- 
ever possesses  the  whole  of  any  s^  of 
attributes,  must  possess  any  part  of 
that  same  set  A  proposition  of  this 
sort,  however,  convevs  no  informatian 
to  any  one  who  previously  understood 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  terms,  llie 
propositions,  Every  man  is  a  corporeal 
being,  Every  man  is  a  living  creature, 
Every  man  is  rational,  convey  bo 
knowledge  to  any  one  who  was  alraady 
aware  of  the  entire  meaning  of  the 
word  tnaiiy  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
includes  all  this :  and  that  eveir  tiaii 
has  the  attributes  connoted  by  all  these 
predicates,  is  already  asserted  when  he 
is  called  a  man.  Now,  of  this  natoxe 
are  all  the  propositions  which  have 
been  called  essentiaL  They  are,  in 
fact,  identical  propositions. 

It  is  true  that  a  proposition  which 
predicates  any  attribute,  even  thoush 
it  be  one  implied  in  the  naoiQ,  is  m 
most  cases  understood  to  involve  a 
tacit  assertion  that  there  eaciste  a  thing 
corresponding  to  the  name,  and  pos- 
sessing the  attributes  connoted  by  it ; 
and  this  implied  assertion  may  ooovej 
information,  even  to  those  who  nnder^ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  name.  But 
all  information  of  this  sort,  conveyed 
by  all  the  essential  propositions  of 
which  man  can  be  made  the  8abject» 
IB  included  in  the  assertion.  Men  exist. 
And  this  assumption  of  r»l  ezistenoe 
is,  after  all,  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
tion  of  language.  It  arises  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  copula^  whidi,  in 
addition  to  its  proper  office  of  a  marie 
to  show  that  an  assertion  is  made*  is 
also,  as  formerly  remarked,  a  concrete 
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word  oonnoting  ezi8tenc&    The  actual 
existeiioe  of  the  anbject  of  the  propo- 
ntion  is  tberef  ore  only  apparently,  not 
really,  implied  in  the  predication,  if 
an  eesential  one  :  we  may  say,  A  ghost 
v  a  disembodied  spirit,  without  bdiev- 
ing  in  ghosts.     But  an  accidental,  or 
non-eaMntial  affirmation,  does  imply 
the  real  eristenoe  of  the  subject,  oe- 
cuise  in  the  case  of  a  non-existent 
■nbject  there  is  nothing  for  tiie  pro- 
position to  asserL    Such  a  proposition 
as,  The  ghost  of  a  murdered  person 
hsanAs  the  oouch  of  the  murderer, 
CMi  only  have  a  meaning  if  understood 
as  implying  a  belief  in  ghosts ;  for 
fliDoe  the  signi6cation  of  the  word 
ghost  im^plies  nothing  of  the  kind,  the 
speaker eslher  means  nothing,  ormeans 
to  assert  a  thing  which  he  wishes  to 
be  belieTed  to  have  really  taken  place. 
It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  when 
SBjr  important  consequences  seem  to 
foUow,  as  in  mathematics,  from  an 
caaential    proposition,    or,    in    other 
words,  from  a  proposition  involved  in 
the  meaning  of  a  name,  what  they 
i«ally  flow  from  is  the  tacit  assump- 
tMBL  of  the  real  existence  of  the  object 
so  named.     Apart  from  this  assump- 
tian  of  real  existence,  the  class  of  pro- 
poataoDS  in  which  the  predicate  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  subject  (that  is,  in 
which    the    predicate    connotes    the 
whole  or  part  of  what  the  subject  con- 
mAes»  bat  nothing  besides)  answer  no 
pmposebat  that  of  unfolding  the  whole 
or  some  part  of  the  meamng  of  the 
name  to  those  who  did  not  previously 
Icnow  it.     Aooordingly,  the  most  use- 
fol,  and  in  strictness  the  only  useful 
kind  of    essential    propositions,  are 
DtefinitioiiB :  which,  to  be  complete, 
should  imf<^d  the  whole  of  what  is 
mvolved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
defined;  that  is,  (when  it  is  a  oon- 
Botative  word,)  the  whole  of  what  it 
connotes.     In  defining  a  name,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  usual  to  specify  its 
eonnotation,  but  so  much  only 
oflScient  to  mark  out  the  objects 
denoted  by  it  from  all  other 
objects.     And    sometimes    a 
mendy  accidental  property,  not  in- 


volved in  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
answers  this  purpose  equally  well. 
The  various  kinds  of  definition  which 
these  distinctions  give  rise  to,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively subservient,  will  be  minutely 
considered  in  the  proper  place. 

§  3.  According  to  the  above  view 
of  essential  propositions,  no  proposi- 
tion can  be  reckoned  such  which  re- 
lates to  an  individual  by  name,  that 
is,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  proper 
name.  Individuals  have  no  essences. 
When  the  schoolmen  talked  of  the 
essence  of  an  individual,  they  did  not 
mean  the  properties  implied  in  its 
name,  for  the  names  of  individuals 
imply  no  properties.  They  regarded 
as  of  the  essence  of  an  individual 
whatever  was  uf  the  essence  of  the 
species  in  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  place  that  individual ;  t.«.  of  the 
class  to  which  it  was  most  familiarly 
referred,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  v 
conceived  that  it  by  nature  belonged. 
Thus,  because  the  proposition  Man  is 
a  rational  being,  was  an  essential  pro- 
position, they  affirmed  the  same  thing 
of  the  proposition,  Julius  Csesar  is  a 
rational  being.  This  followed  very 
naturally  if  genera  and  species  were 
to  be  considered  as  entities,  distinct 
from,  but  inhering  in,  the  individuals 
composing  them.  If  man  was  a  sub- 
stance iidiering  in  each  individual 
man,  the  essence  of  man  (whatever 
that  might  mean)  was  naturally  sup- 
posed to  accompany  it ;  to  inhere  in 
John  Thompson,  and  to  form  the 
common  essence  of  Thompson  and 
Julius  Caesar.  It  might  then  be  fairly 
said,  that  rationality,  being  of  the 
essence  of  Man,  was  of  the  essence 
also  of  Thompson.  But  if  Man  alto- 
gether be  only  the  individual  men 
and  a  name  bestowed  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  certain  common  pro- 
perties, what  becomes  of  John  Thomp- 
son's essence? 

A  fundamental  error  is  seldom  ex- 
pelled from  philoeophv  by  a  single 
victory.  It  retreats  slowly,  defends 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  often,  after 
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it  has  been  driven  from  the  open 
country,  retains  a  footing  in  some 
remote  fastness.  The  essenoes  of  in- 
diyidnals  were  an  unmeaning  figment 
arising  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
essences  of  classes  ;  yet  even  Locke, 
when  he  extirpated  the  parent  error, 
oould  not  shake  himself  free  from  that 
which  was  its  fruit.  He  distinguished 
two  sorts  of  essences,  Real  and  No- 
minal. His  nominal  essences  were 
the  essences  of  classes,  explained 
nearly  as  we  have  now  explained 
them.  Nor  is  anything  wanting  to 
render  the  third  book  of  Locke's  Essay 
ft  nearly  unexceptionable  treatise  on 
the  connotation  of  names,  except  to 
free  its  language  from  the  assumption 
of  what  are  called  Abstract  Ideas, 
which  unfortunately  is  involved  in  the 
phraseology,  though  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  thoughts  contained 
in  that  immortal  Third  Book.*  But 
besides  nominal  essences,  he  admitted 
real  essences,  or  essences  of  individual 
objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
causes  of  the  sensible  properties  of 
those  objects.  We  know  not  (said  he) 
what  these  are  ;  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment rendered  the  fiction  compara- 
tively innocuous ;  but  if  we  did,  we 
could,  from  them  alone,  demonstrate 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  object, 
as  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are 
demonstrated  from  the  definition  of 
the  triangle.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
to  revert  to  this  theory  in  treating  of 
Demonstration,  and  of  the  conditions 
tmder  which  one  property  of  a  thing 

*  The  Always  acute  and  often  profound 
author  of  An  Outline  of  SemaMogy  (Mr.  B. 
U.  Smart)  Justly  saTg,  "Locke  will  be 
much  more  intellieilue,  if.  in  the  majority 
of  places,  wo  subBtitute  'the knowledge  of' 
for  what  he  calls  'the  Idea  of "*  (p.  lo). 
Among  the  many  critidsma  on  Locke's  use 
of  the  word  Idea,  this  is  the  one  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  most  nearly  hits  the 
mark;  and  I  quote  it  for  the  addittonal 
reason  that  it  precisely  exprenaes  the  point 
of  differeQoe  roepectixig  the  import  of  Pro- 
positions, between  my  yiew  and  what  I 
have  spoken  of  as  the  Conoeptualist  view 
of  them.  Where  a  Conoeptualist  says  that 
a  name  or  a  proposition  expresses  our  idea 
of  a  things  I  should  generally  say  Hnstead 
of  our  Idea)  our  Knowledge,  or  Belief,  con- 
oeming  the  thing  itaelf . 


admits  of  being  demonstrated  from 
another  property.  It  is  enouj^  here  to 
remark  that,  according  to  this  defizii* 
tion,  the  realessenceof  an  object  haa»  in 
the  progress  of  physics,  come  to  be  eon- 
oeived  as  nearly  equivaJent,  in  the  caae 
of  bodies,  to  weir  oorpuscolar  stme- 
ture :  whftt  it  is  now  supposed  to  mean 
in  the  case  of  any  other  entitiea,  I 
would  not  take  upon  myself  to  defiiieu 

§  4.  An  essential  proposttioii,  tben, 
is  one  which  is  purely  verbal ;  whksh 
asserts  of  a  thing  under  %  particalAr 
name  only  what  is  asserted  of  it  in 
the  fact  of  calling  it  by  that 
and  which  therefore  either  give 
infonnation,  or  sives  it  respecting  the 
name,  not  the  uiing.     Non-eaflentaal« 
or  accidental  propositions,  on  the  oon- 
traiy ,  may  be  called  Real  PropoeitaoiHi 
in  opposition  to  Verbal    Thiey  predi- 
cate of  a  thing  some  fact  not  invDlv«d 
in  the  signification  of  the  naoe  bjr 
which  the  proposition  speaks  ol  it ; 
some  attribute  not  connoted  by  that 
name.      Such    are    all    propositions 
concerning  things  individuauj  deeig- 
nated,  and  all  general  or  particaiiar 
propositions  in  which  the  predicate 
connotes  any  attribute  not  oonnotod 
by  the  subject   All  these,  if  true,  mUI 
to  our  knowledge :  they  convey  infor- 
mation, not  already  involved  in  the 
names  employed.     When  I  am  told 
that  all,  or  even  that  some  object^ 
which  have  certain  qualities,  or  winch 
stand  in  certain  relations,  have  also 
certain  other  qualities,  or  ataad  m 
certain  other  relations,  I  leam  fxom 
this  proposition  a  new  fact ;  a  fact 
not  included  in  my  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  nor  even  of  the 
existence  of  Things  answering  to  the 
signification  of  those  words.     It  is 
this  class  of  propositions  only  which 
are  in  themselves  instructive,  or  from 
which  any  iuBtmotive  propositions  < 
be  inferred.* 


*  This  distinction  coTTSBponds  to 

which  is  drawn  by  Kant  axid  oUier  mi 

physidana  between  what  they  terxn  OMtU^ 
tie  and  tyntftetie  judgments ;  the  former 
being  those  which  can  be  evohred  from  tbe 
meaning  of  the  terms  used. 
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Kotfaiog  has  probably  contributed 
more  to  tile  opinian  so  long  prevalent 
of  the  fntilitj  of  the  sSiool  logic, 
than  the  drcomstaoce  that  almost  all 
the  examples  naed  in  the  common 
lehool-books  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  pndieation  and  that  of  the  s^llo- 
DiBiCQonstaf  essential  propoBitionB. 
They  woe  moally  taken  either  from 
the  bnaches  or  from  the  main  tnmk 
of  the  Predicamental  Tree,  which  in- 
dodad  nothing  bat  what  was  of  the 
AMMeof  the  species:  Omne  corpus  est 
«ite(H,0>M<  ammU  at  eorpuM, 
Ommt  komo  est  cofpus,  Omnis  homo 
edmrnal,  Omnis  homo  est  roMowdiSf 
aaieo  forth.    It  is  far  from  wonder- 
ful that  the  syllogistic  art  should 
have  been  thought  to  be  of  no  use 
m  asiitii^  ooriect  reasoning,  when 
slnoit  the  only  propositions  which, 
JD  the  hands  of  its  professed  teachers, 
it  was  employBd  to  prove,  were  such 
ts  every  one   assented  to    without 
fnof  the  moment  he  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  stood 
onctiy  on  a  level,  in  point  of  evi- 
dowe,  vith  the  premises  from  which 
they  were  drawn.     I  have,  therefore, 
throughout  this   work,  avoided  the 
*B|>l<7ment  <rf  essential  propositions 
as  exaiDpies,  except  where  the  nature 
of  theprincqtle  to  be  illustrated  sped- 
ficaOy  zecpured  them. 

I  S*  ^ith  respect  to  propositions 
vhiea  do  convey  information — which 
■■nt  something  of  a  Thing,  imder  a 
'■BM  that  does  not  already  presuppose 
^hat  is  about  to  be  asserted  ;  there 
tte  two  different  aspects  in  which 
^^^  or  rather  such  of  them  as  are 
9Bttil  propositions,  may  be  con- 
*d>nd :  we  may  either  look  at  them 
*  pQitioas  of  speculative  truth,  or 
<s  BcmotandA  for  practical  use.  Ac- 
confing  as  we  consider  propositions 
^  one  or  the  other  of  these  lights, 
their  import  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
I*wi.d  in  one  or  in  the  other  of  two 


Aoeoidmg  to  the  formula  which 
^'^hne  hitherto  employed,  and  which 
■  te  adapted  to  express  the  import 


of  the  proposition  as  a  portion  of  our 
theoretical  knowledge,  All  men  are 
mortal,  means  that  the  attributes  of 
man  are  always  accompanied  by  the 
attribute  mortality :  No  men  are  gods, 
means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are 
never  accompanied  by  the  attributes, 
or  at  least  never  by  aU  the  attributes, 
signified  by  the  word  god.  But  when 
the  proposition  is  considered  as  a 
memorandum  for  practical  use,  we 
shall  find  a  different  mode  of  express- 
ing the  same  meaning  better  adapted 
to  indicate  the  office  which  the  pro- 
position performs.  The  practical  use 
of  a  proposition  is,  to  apprise  or  re- 
mind us  what  we  have  to  expect  in 
any  individual  case  which  comes  with- 
in the  assertion  contained  in  the  pro- 
position. In  reference  to  this  purpose, 
the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal, 
means  that  the  attributes  of  man  are 
evidence  of,  are  a  mark  of,  mortality ; 
an  indication  by  which  the  presence 
of  that  attribute  is  made  manifest 
No  men  are  gods,  means  that  the 
attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  or  evi- 
dence that  some  or  all  of  the  attri- 
butes understood  to  belong  to  a  god 
are  not  there ;  that  where  the  former 
are,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  the 
latter. 

Hiese  two  forms  of  expression  are 
at  bottom  equivalent;  but  the  one 
points  the  attention  more  directiy  to 
what  a  proposition  means,  the  latter 
to  the  manner  in  whichit  is  to  be  used. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Rea- 
soning (the  subject  to  which  we  are 
next  to  proceed)  is  a  process  into  which 
propositions  enter  not  as  ultimate  re- 
sults, but  as  means  to  the  establish- 
ment of  other  propositions.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting the  import  of  a  general  pro- 
position which  shows  it  in  its  appuca- 
tion  to  practical  use,  will  best  express 
the  function  whidi  propositions  per- 
fonn  in  Reasoning.  And  accordingly, 
in  the  theory  of  Reasoning,  the  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject  which  con- 
siders a  Proposition  as  asserting  that 
one  fact  or  phenomenon  is  a  mark 
or  evidence  of  another  fact  or  pheuo- 
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menon,  will  be  found  almost  indis- 
pensable. For  the  purposes  of  that 
Theory,  the  best  nHxIe  of  defining  the 
import  of  a  proposition  is  not  the  mode 
which  shows  most  clearly  what  it  is  in 
itself,  but  that  which  most  distinctly 
suggests  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  made  available  for  advancing  from 
it  to  other  propositions. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

or   THE    NATUBB    OF    CLASSIFICATION, 
AND  THE   FIVE  PBEDICABLBS. 

§  I.  In  examining  into  the  nature 
of  general  propositions,  we  have  ad- 
verted mucD  less  than  is  usual  with 
logicians  to  the  ideas  of  a  Class  and 
Classification  ;  ideas  which,  since  the 
Realist  doctrine  of  Greneral  Substances 
went  out  of  vogue,  have  formed  the 
basis  of  almost  every  attempt  at  a 
philosophical  theory  of  general  terms 
and  general  propositions.  We  have 
considered  general  names  as  having 
a  meaning,  quite  independently  of 
their  being  the  names  of  classes. 
That  ciroumstanoe  is  in  truth  acci- 
dental, it  being  wholly  immaterial  to 
the  signification  of  the  name  whether 
there  are  many  objects,  or  only  one, 
to  which  it  happens  to  be  applicable, 
or  whether  there  be  any  at  alL  God 
is  as  much  a  general  term  to  the 
Christian  or  Jew  as  to  the  Polytheist ; 
and  dragon,  hippogriff,  chimera,  mer- 
maid, ghost,  are  as  much  so  as  if  real 
objects  existed,  corresponding  to  those 
names.  Every  name  the  signification 
of  which  is  constituted  by  attributes, 
is  potentially  a  name  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  objects  ;  but  it  needs  not 
be  actually  the  name  of  any  ;  and  if 
of  any,  it  may  be  the  name  of  only 
cme.  As  soon  as  we  employ  a  name 
to  connote  attributes,  the  things,  be 
they  more  or  fewer,  which  happen  to 
possess  those  attributes,  are  consti- 
tuted ipso  fcieUf  a  class.  But  in  pre- 
dicating the  name  we  predicate  only 
the  attributes  ;  and  the  fact  of  belong- 
ing to  a  class  does  not^  in  many  cases, 
come  into  view  at  all. 


Although,  howcver.Predicstiondoei 
not  presuppose  Classification,  wl 
though  the  theory  of  Names  and  <rf 
Propositions  is  not  claured  up,  bat 
only  encumbered,  by  intruding  the 
idea  of  classification  into  it,  there  u 
nevertheless  adoseconnectionbetveoi 

Classification  and  the  emplojmeDt  of 
General  Names.  By  every  g««nl 
name  which  we  introduce,  we  create 
a  chias,  if  there  be  any  things,  tmI  or 
imaginary,  to  compose  it ;  that  is,  any 
Things  corresponding  to  the  agnito- 
tion  of  the  name.  Classes,  therefaj 
mostly  owe  their  exisUsnce  to  geneol 
language.  But  general  language,  w*^ 
though  that  is  not  the  most  comiiw 
case,  sometimes  owes  its  ®'™'*'|*\* 
dasses.  A  general,  which  is  as  vm 
as  to  say  a  significant,  name,  ismdeed 
mostly  introduced  because  we  haw  » 
signification  to  express  by  it ;  beflwj 
we  need  a  word  by  means  of  wia 
to  predicate  the  attributes  wAj*  * 
connotes.  But  it  is  also  *^^^ 
name  is  sometimes  introduced  bec^ 
we  have  found  it  convenient  to  orttw 
a  class ;  because  we  have  thougo^/* 
useful  for  the  regulation  of  oat  m«w 
operations,  that  a  certain  g»»P 
objects  should  be  thought  of  tog^ 

A  naturalist,  for  purposes  ««»^*J^ 
with  his  particular  science,  ^^l]??" 
to  distribute  the  animal  or  ««2bff 
creation  into  certain  gr<wi*  ""r^ 
than  mto  any  others,  and  he  reqo"^ 
a  name  to  bind,  as  it  were,  ®**J  v^- 
groups  together.  It  must  ^°^ 
ever  be  supposed  that  such  iM^J 
when  introduced,  differ  in  •"? 'T^ 
as  to  their  mode  of  signifi^**^-^ 
other  cormotative  names.  ^^^^^ 
which  they  denote  are,  as  n»"°*^*J^ 
other  dasses,  constituted  by  otf*^ 
common  attributes,  and  their  n*"J 

are  significant  of  those  •^^'^^'vrii-.'i 
of  nothing  else.  ThenamesofC^^ 

dassesand  orders,  Plantiffra^  ^^ 

grades,  &c.,  are  as  much  the  ®*P^ 

sionof  attributes  as  if  those  DaiD0|PT 

preceded,  instead  of  grown  out  oi, 

classification  of  animals.    ^^     ' 

peculiarity  of  the  case  is,  that  tii««r 

venienoe  of  classification  wtf  o^ 
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pnmsiy  motive  for  introducing  the 
luniM ;  while  in  other  cases  the  name 
is  introduced  as  a  means  of  predica- 
tion, and  the  f  ormati<m  oi  a  class  de- 
lutod  by  it  is  only  an  indirect  con- 
KqneaccL 

"Hie  principles  which  ought  to  regu- 
hteCSaaafication  as  a  logical  process 
nWrvient  to  the  investigation  of 
tnith,  cuinot  be  discussed  to  any 
popoK  until  a  mnch  later  stage  of 
on  ioqaiy.  Bat  of  Classification, 
•8  renlti]^  from,  and  implied  in, 
UK  iaet  of  employing  general  bm- 
gugi^  we  cannot  f  orb^r  to  treat 
Iw^  witkoot  leaving  the  theory  of 
joenl  Dames,  and  of  their  employ- 
ne&t  in  pndication,  mutilated  and 
Sonnlcaai 

S  2.  Ilia  portion  of  the  theory  of 
£B»iI  Jangoage  is  the  subject  of 
w  is  tenned  the  doctrine  of  the 
^^B^icabla;  a  set  of  distinctions 
™«d  down  from  Aristotle,  and  his 
J^loww  Porphyiy,  many  of  which 
»*«  tabm  a  firm  root  in  scientific, 
^*^*iine  of  them  even  in  popular, 
g^wiogy.  The  predicables  are  a 
"'wwd  division  of  General  Names, 
i**pwinded  as  usual  on  a  diflference 

*  ^  awaning,  that  is,  in  the 
•««wte  which  they  connote,  but  on 
»^erenoe  m  the  kind  of  class  which 
«^  denote.    We  may  predicate  of 

*  Uaag  five  different  varieties  of 
cwB-oaae:-^ 

f  ^««  of  the  thing      (y^wk). 

J^to  be  remarked  of  these  dis- 
2***^  t*»t  they  express,  not  what 
«*  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning, 
J«  »hrt  lelation  it  bears  to  the  sub- 
J^ «  which  it  happens  on  the  par- 
^  occasion  to  be  predicated. 
^^  ■ot  some  names  which  are 
^■■vely  genera,  and  others  which 
JJ^woBvely  species,  or  differentiae ; 

^luoe  name  is  referred  to  one 
tfe^S?  I^^^We,  according  to 

"W  of  which  it  is  predicated 


on  the  particular  occasion,  ilntma^ 
for  instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to 
man  or  John ;  a  species  with  respcMit 
to  Substance  or  Being.  lUetangular 
w  one  of  the  Differentiae  of  a  geo- 
metrical square ;  it  is  merely  one  ai 
the  Accidentia  of  the  table  at  which 
I  am  writing.  The  words  genus, 
species,  &c.,  are  therefore  relative 
terms ;  they  are  names  applied  to 
certain  predicates,  to  express  the  re- 
lation between  them  and  some  given 
subject :  a  relation  grounded,  as  we 
shall  see,  not  on  what  the  predicate 
connotes,  but  on  the  class  which  it 
denotes,  and  on  the  place  which,  in 
some  given  classification,  that  class 
occupies  relatively  to  the  particular 
subject. 

§  3.  Of  these  five  names,  two, 
Genus  and  Species,  are  not  only  used 
by  naturalists  in  a  technical  accepta- 
tion not  precisely  agreeing  with  their 
philosophical  meaning,  but  have  also 
acquired  a  popular  acceptation,  much 
more  general  that  either^  In  this 
popular  sense  any  two  classes,  one  of 
which  includes  the  whole  of  the  other 
and  more,  may  be  called  a  Genus  and 
a  Species.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
Animal  and  Man  ;  Man  and  Mathe- 
matician. Animal  is  a  Genus  ;  Man 
and  Brute  are  its  two  species  ;  or  we 
may  divide  it  into  a  greater  number 
of  species,  as  man,  horse,  dog,  &c. 
Biped,  or  two-footed  animal,  may  also 
be  considered  a  genus,  of  which  man 
and  bird  are  two  species.  Tatte  is 
a  genus,  of  which  sweet  taste,  sour 
taste,  salt  taste,  &c.  are  species. 
Virttte  is  a  genus  ;  justice,  prudence, 
courage,  fortitude,  generosity,  &c., 
are  its  species. 

The  same  class  which  is  a  genus 
with  reference  to  the  sub-classes  or 
species  included  in  it,  may  be  itself  a 
species  with  reference  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive, or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a 
superior  genus.  Man  is  a  species  with 
reference  to  animal,  but  a  genus  with 
reference  to  the  species  Mathema- 
tician. Animal  is  .  a  genus,  divided 
into  two   species,    man   and  brute: 
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but  animal  is  also  a  species,  which, 
with  another  species,  vegetable,  makes 
up  the  genus,  organised  being. 
Biped  is  a  genus,  with  reference  to 
man  and  bird,  but  a  species  with  re- 
spect to  the  superior  genus,  animal 
Taste  is  a  genus  divid^  into  species, 
but  also  a  species  of  the  genus  sensa- 
tion. Virtue,  a  genus  with  refer- 
ence to  justice,  temperance,  &a,  is 
one  of  the  species  of  the  genus, 
mental  quality. 

In  this  popular  sense  the  words 
Genus  and  Species  have  passed  into 
common  discourse.  And  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  ordinary  parlance, 
not  the  name  of  the  class,  but  the 
class  itself,  is  said  to  be  the  genus  or 
species  ;  not,  of  course,  the  class  in 
the  sense  of  each  individual  of  the 
class,  but  the  individuals  collectively, 
considered  as  an  aggregate  whole  ; 
the  name  by  which  Uie  class  is  desig- 
nated beinff  then  called  not  the  genus 
or  species,  but  the  generic  or  specific 
name.  And  this  is  an  admissible 
form  of  expression  ;  nor  is  it  of  any 
importance  which  of  the  two  modes 
of  speaking  we  adopt,  provided  the 
rest  of  our  language  is  consistent  with 
it ;  but,  if  we  call  the  class  itself  the 
genus,  we  must  not  talk  of  predicat- 
ing the  genus.  We  predicate  of  man 
the  name  mortal ;  and  by  predicat- 
ing the  name,  we  may  be  said,  in  an 
intelligible  sense,  to  predicate  what 
the  name  expresses,  the  attribute 
mortality  ;  but  in  no  allowable  sense 
of  the  word  predication  do  we  pre- 
dicate of  man  the  dtiss  mortal  We 
predicate  of  him  the  fact  of  belong- 
ing to  the  class. 

By  the  Aristotelian  logicians,  the 
terms  genus  and  species  were  used 
in  a  more  restricted  sense.  They  did 
not  admit  every  class  which  could  be 
divided  into  other  classes  to  be  a 
eenus,  or  every  class  which  could  be 
included  in  a  lai^^er  class  to  be  a 
species.  Animal  was  by  them  con- 
sidered a  genus ;  man  and  brute  co- 
ordinate species  under  that  genus : 
biped,  however,  would  not  have  been 
admitted  to  be  a  genus  with  reference 


to  man,  but  a  jtroprium  or  ooevfeM 
only.  It  was  requisite,  according  to 
their  theory,  that  genus  and  speoei 
should  be  of  the  euenee  of  the  rabjoct 
Ajiimal  was  of  the  essence  of  mtn ; 
biped  was  not  And  in  every  dwB- 
fication  they  considered  some  one 
class  as  the  lowest  or  infima  row* 
Man,  for  instance,  was  a  lowest 
species.  Any  further  divinoos  into 
which  the  class  might  be  espabk  rf 
being  broken  down,  as  man  into  whitj 
black,  and  red  man,  or  mto  priest  and 
layman,  they  did  not  admit  to  » 
species.  .   ^^ 

It  has  been  seen,  however,  m  tlie 
preceding  chapter,  that  tiie  diiteifr 
tion  between  the  essence  of  a  «». 
andthe  attributes  or  properties  wtaa 
are  not  of  its  essence-*  ^'^"^ 
which  has  given  occasion  to  bo  mncD 
abstruse  speculation,  and  *»  »JJ*/" 
mysterious  a  character  ^jSi 
and  by  many  writers  is  8till»*^'*v' 
—amounts  to  nothing  mo*«^^ 
difference  between  those  •ttn'^JJ 
the  class  which  are,  and  th«f  *^ 
are  not,  involved  in  the  sign^J.^*^ 
of  the    class-name.     As  applie<»^ 

individuals,  the  word  ^*^  J. 
found,  has  no  meaning,  cx«^^. 
nection  with  the  exploded ten^  of^ 
Realists  ;  and  what  the  6<*<r^. 
chose  to  call  the  essence  <rf*"7^ 
dual,  was  simply  the  essence  oi  w- 
class  to  which  that  mdindnsi  in- 
most familiarly  referred. 

Is  there  no  difference,  t^^ 

this  merely  verbal  one^  ^'^^^Sltbei 
classes  which  the  schooling*  aj^  ^ 
to  be  general  or  species,  and  ^^^v  » 
which  they  refused  the  *^7 '  ^. 
an  error  to  regard  some  of  *^j^ 
ferences  which  exist  among  »»J^ 
as  differences  in  kind  {genere  or^ 
cU\  and  others  only  as  d»n«*t!^ 
the  accidents?  Were  the  ««°^ 
right  or  wrong  in  giving  to  "^^^ 
the  classes  into  which  things  W^ 

divided  the  name  of  ^^^^^'^  ^iMgfit 
sidering  others  as  secondary  ^|V-^ 
grounded  on  differences  of  *,^2^n». 
tively  superficial  nature  ?  .^^.liitf 
tion  will  show  that  the  Anito»»»" 
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<M  mem  lomething  by  this  distinc- 
bon,  »Dd  something  important ;  but 
which,  being  but  indistinctly  con- 
jured, was  inadequately  expressed 
*y  fte  phnseology  of  essences,  and 
wTirioas  other  modes  of  speech  to 
»luch  thej  hid  recoarse. 

.  Si. It  18 a fondamental  principle 

'^y  thst  the  power  of  framing 

!«s  if  Tmlimited,  as  long  as  there 

»tt7(even  the  smallest)  difference 

» i«nid  a  distinction  upon.    Take 

*7  •ttalmte  whatever,  and  if  some 

^  htve  it,  and  others  have  not, 

»B  n»y  poimd  on  the  attribute  a 

«|^o(aUthinff8  into  two  classes; 

»M  ve  actually  do  so  the  moment 

**?^»ii»me  which  oonnotdft  the 

^™fe   The  number  of  possible 

2**^  therefore,  is  boundless ;  and 

j*»«reaiinany  actual  classes  (either 

«'«  orof  imaginary  things)  as  there 

"*  fwenl  names,  positive  and  nega- 

■'JwpBther. 

«^^^we contemplate  any  one  of 
7?^™>«>o  formed,  such  as  the  class 
^Jjl*  phat,  or  the  class  sulphur 
^^^*JJaon^  or  the  class  white  or 
S'S*"*^^  m  what  particulars 
?!^Tuiuala  included  in  the  chiss 
JJ^from  those  which  do  not  come 
^?^*>.^  find  a  very  remarkable 
wi^!*v  *  ^ia  respect  between  some 
2JJII*  ^  others.  There  are  some 
jTJJwe  things  contained  in  which 
u^^  other  things  only  in  certain 
JJ^*f»which  may  be  numbered, 
^mnahfi^  differ  in  more  than  can 
*"»  Jt^!?*  ^"^^^^  even,  than  we  need 
^  uSu^  ^  Imow.  Some  classes 
^h^^tJ^  nathing  in  common  to 
JJjJr*"*  them  by,  except  precisely 
^»  snooted  by  the  name  :  white 
jU^'*  sample,  are  not  distin- 
tiQM  J^  ^y  ^Toamon  properties 
^y^en ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is 
wj^  ''"^  *■  are  in  some  way  de- 
iJ7bm<»  connected  with,  white- 
biB^^  ,•  hundred  generations 
I^^^*\«xhaii8ted  the  common  pro- 
^^^  anioials  or  of  plants,  of 
**  itaBr^  ^  phosphorus  ;  nor  do 
^V«e  th^in  to  be  exhaustible,. 
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bat  proceed  to  new  observations  and 
experiments,  in  the  full  oonfidenoe  of 
discovering  new  properties  whieh 
were  by  no  means  implied  in  those  we 
previously  knew.  While,  if  any  one 
were  to  propose  for  investigation  the 
common  properties  of  all  things  whioh 
are  of  the  same  oolour,  the  same 
shape,  or  the  same  specific  gravity, 
the  absurdity  would  be  palpable. 
We  have  no  ground  to  bel&ve  that 
any  such  common  properties  exist, 
except  such  as  may  be  shown  to  be 
involved  in  the  supposition  itself,  or 
to  be  derivable  from  it  by  some  law 
of  causation.  It  appears,  therefore^ 
that  the  properties,  on  whieh  we 
g^und  our  classes,  sometimes  exhaust 
aU  that  the  class  has  in  common,  or 
contain  it  all  by  some  mode  of  impli- 
cation ;  but  in  other  instances  we 
make  a  selection  of  a  few  properties 
from  among  not  only  a  mater  num- 
ber,  but  a  number  inexhaustible  bv 
us,  and  to  which,  as  we  know  no 
bounds,  they  may,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  be  regarded  as  infinite. 

There  is  no  impropriety. in  saying 
that,  of  these  two  classifications,  the 
one  answers  to  a  much  more  radical 
distinction  in  the  things  themselves 
than  the  other  does,  ^d  if  any  one 
even  chooees  to  say  that  the  one  classi- 
fioation  is  made  by  nature,  the  other 
by  US  for  our  convenience,  he  will  be 
right ;  provided  he  means  no  mors 
tlum  this  :  Where  a  certain  apparent 
difference  between  things  (though  per- 
haps in  itself  of  littlemoment)  answers 
to  we  know  not  what  number  of  other 
differences,  pervading  not  only  their 
known  propierties,  but  properties  yet 
undiscovered,  it  is  not  oj^onal  but 
imperative  to  recognise  this  difference 
as  the  foundation  of  a  specifio  dis- 
tinction ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  dif- 
ferences that  are  merely  finite  and 
determinate^  like  those  designated  by 
the  words  white,  black,  or  red,  may 
be  disregarded  if  the  purpose  for 
which  the  classification  is  made  does 
not  require  attention  to  those  par- 
ticular properties.  The  differenoes, 
however,  are  made  by  nature,  in  both 
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cases  ;  while  the  reoognition  of  those 
diflferences  as  grounds  of  classiBcation 
and  of  naming,  is,  equally  in  both 
cases,  the  act  of  man  :  only  in  the 
one  case,  the  ends  of  language  and  of 
classification  would  be  subverted  if  no 
notice  were  taken  of  the  difference, 
while  in  the  other  case,  the  necessity 
of  taking  notice  of  it  depends  on  the 
importance  or  imimportanoe  of  the 
particular  qualities  in  which  the  dif- 
ference happens  to  consist. 

Now,  these  classes,  distinguished 
by  unknown  multitudes  of  properties, 
and  not  solely  by  a  few  detenninate 
ones — which  are  parted  off  from  one 
another  by  an  unfathomable  chasm, 
instead  of  a  mere  ordinary  ditch  with 
a  visible  bottom — are  the  only  classes 
which,  by  the  Aristotelian  logicians, 
were  considered  as  genera  or  species. 
Differences  which  extended  only  to  a 
certain  property  or  properties,  and 
there  terminated,  they  considered  as 
differences  only  in  the  accidents  of 
things  ;  but  where  any  class  differed 
from  other  things  by  an  infinite  series 
of  differences,  known  and  unknown, 
they  considered  the  distinction  as  of 
one  kind,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being  an 
estential  difference,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  current  meanings  of  that  vague 
expression  at  the  present  day. 

Conceiving  the  schoolmen  to  have 
been  justified  in  drawii^f  a  broad  line 
of  separation  between  these  two  kinds 
of  dasses  and  of  class-distinctions,  I 
shall  not  only  retain  the  division  it- 
s^,  but  continue  to  express  it  in  their 
language.  According  to  that  lan- 
guage, the  proximate  (or  lowest)  Kind 
to  which  any  individual  is  referrible, 
is  called  its  species.  Conformably  to 
this,  Isaac  Newton  would  be  said  to 
be  of  the  species  man.  There  are 
indeed  numerous  sub-classes  included 
in  the  class  man,  to  which  Newton 
also  belongs ;  for  example.  Christian, 
and  Engli^man,  and  Mathematician. 
But  thme,  though  distinct  classes,  are 
not»  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  distinct 
Kinds  of  men.  A  Christian,  for  ex- 
ample, diffen  from  other  human 
beings ;    but  he   differs  only  in  the 


attribute  which  the  word  expresses, 
namely,  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
whatever  else  that  implies,  either  as 
involved  in  the  fact  itself,  or  con- 
nected with  it  through  some  law  of 
cause  and  effect  We  should  never 
think  of  inquiring  what  properties, 
unconnected  with  Christianity,  either 
as  cause  or  effect,  are  common  to  all 
Christians  and  peculiar  to  tbem; 
while  in  regard  to  all  Men,  phymolo- 
gists  are  perpetually  carrying  on  such 
an  inquiry ;  nor  is  the  answer  ever 
likely  to  be  completed.  Man,  there- 
fore, we  may  call  a  species  ;  Cliristiaii, 
or  Mathematician,  we  cannot. 

Note  here,  that  it  is  by  no  n>eai» 
intended  to  imply  that  there  may  not 
be  different  Kinds,  or  logical  species, 
of  man.     The  various  races  and  tem- 
peraments, the  two  sexes,  and  even 
the  various  a^^es,  may  be  differences 
of  kind,  withm  our  meaning  of  the 
term.     I  do  not  say  that  ther  are  lo. 
For  in  tiie  progress  of  phyaolog^  it 
may  almost  oe  said  to  be  made  oiit« 
that  the  differences  which  really  exist 
between  different  races,  sexes,   &c, 
follow  as  consequences,  under  laws  of 
nature,  from  a  small  number  of  pri- 
mary differences  which  can  be  pre- 
cisely determined,  and  which,  as  the 
phrziBe  is,  account  for  all  the  restw      If 
this  be  so,  these  are  not  distinctione 
in  kind ;  no  more  than  Christian,  Jew, 
Mussulman,  and  Pagan,  a  difference 
which  also  carries  many  consequences 
along  with  it.   And  in  uiis  way  gJmgw^ 
are  often  mistaken  for  real  BSada* 
which  are  afterwards  proved  not  U> 
be  so.     But  if  it  turned  out  that  thie 
differences  were  not  capable  of  being 
thus  accounted  for,  then  Caucaataa, 
Mongolian,    Negro,    &a,    would    be 
really  different  Kinds  of  human  be- 
ings, and  entitled  to  be  ranked  aa 
species  by  the  logician,  though   nut 
by  the  naturalist     For  (as  alidad  t 
noticed)  the  word  species  is  used  in  a 
different  signification  in  logic  and  in 
natural  history.     By  the  naturalisKt. 
organised  beings  are  not  usually  ss^icl 
to  be  of  different  species,  if  it  is  mxp. 
posed  that  they  have  descended  fixnn 
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the  siine  stock.  That^  however,  is  a 
senae  artificiaUy  given  to  the  word, 
far  tiie  ipchnical  purposes  of  a  parti- 
eolar  science.  To  the  logidan,  if  a 
WBgro  and  a  white  man  diBFer  in  the 
ssmr  manner  (however  less  in  degree) 
arf  a  horse  and  a  camel  do^  that  is,  if 
their  differences  are  inexhaustible, 
sad  not  referrible  to  any  common 
cBoae,  they  are  different  q>ecie6, 
whether  they  are  descended  from 
eommoa  ancestors  or  not  But  if 
tiiczr  differences  can  all  be  traced  to 
HffTf^ti*  and  habits,  or  to  some  one  or 
a  few  special  differences  in  structure, 
iiiejare  not,  in  the  logician's  view, 
speesfieally  distinct 

YTben  the  infana  spedeSf  or  proxi- 
voaie^Kind,  to  which  an  individual 
belongs,  has  been  ascertained,  the 
propertieB  common  to  that  Elind  in- 
dtade  necessarily  the  whole  of  the 
eonunoa  properties  of  eveiy  other  real 
JOnd  to  which  the  individual  can  be 
feferribli&     Let  the   individual,   for 

iple,  be  Socrates,  and  the  proxi- 
Kind,  man.  Animal,  or  living 
Ltnre,  is  also  a  real  Kind,  and  in- 
dndes  Socrates ;  bnt,  since  it  likewise 
infhidfa  man,  or,  in  other  words,  since 
aD  men  are  animals,  the  properties 
oooimcn  to  animals  form  a  portion  of 
die  eomnum  properties  of  the  sub- 
daasi,  man.  And  if  there  be  any  class 
wUch  iiK^des  Socrates  without  in- 
rJudiBg  man,  that  cbfls  is  not  a  real 
Kind.  Let  the  chiss,  for  example,  be 
JUU-mattd;  that  being  a  class  which 
inchidea  Socrates,  without  including 
all  men.  To  determine  whether  it  is 
a  real  Kind,  we  must  ask  ourselves 

question:  Have  all  flat-nosed 
in  addition  to  whatever  is 
ionplied  in  their  Bat  noses,  any  com- 
iBon  properties,  other  than  those 
wfakh  are  common  to  all  animals 
wfaatener  ?  If  they  had ;  if  a  flat  nose 
were  m  mark  or  index  to  an  indefinite 
■mdwr  of  other  peculiarities,  not 
dedaeible  from  the  former  by  an  as* 
eertamable  law,  then  out  of  the  class 
might  cot  another  class,  flat- 
man,  which,  accordii^f  to  our 
would  be  a  Kind.     But  if 


we  could  do  this,  man  would  not  be, 
as  it  was  assumed  to  be,  the  proxi- 
mate Kind.  Therefore,  tbs  properties 
of  the  proximate  Kind  do  comprehend 
those  (whether  known  or  unknown)  of 
all  other  Kinds  to  which  the  indivi- 
dual belongs ;  which  was  the  point 
we  undertook  to  prove.  And  hence, 
every  other  Kind  which  is  predicable 
of  the  individual,  will  be  to  the  proxi- 
mate Kind  in  the  relation  of  a  genus, 
according  to  even  the  popular  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms  genus  and  species  ; 
that  is,  it  will  be  a  larger  class,  in- 
cluding it  and  more. 

We  aro  now  able  to  fix  the  logical 
meaning  of  these  terms.  Every  class 
which  is  a  real  Kind,  that  is,  which 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  classes 
by  an  indeterminate  multitude  of 
properties  not  derivable  from  one  an- 
other, is  either  a  genus  or  a  species. 
A  Kind  which  is  not  divisible  into 
other  Kinds  cannot  be  a  genus,  be- 
cause it  has  no  s^iedes  under  it ;  but 
it  is  itself  a  species,  both  with  rofer- 
enoe  to  the  individuals  below  and  to 
the  genera  above  (Spedes  Preedica- 
bilis  and  Species  Subjicibilis).  But 
every  Kind  which  admits  of  division 
into  real  Kinds  (as  animal  into  mam- 
mal, bird,  fish,  &c,  or  bird  into 
various  species  of  birds)  is  a  genus  to 
all  below  it,  a  species  to  all  genera  in 
which  it  is  itself  included.  And  here 
we  may  dose  this  part  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  pass  to  the  three  remaining 
predicates.  Differentia^  Proprium. 
and  Accidens. 

§  5.  To  begin  with  Differontia. 
This  word  is  corrolative  with  the 
words  genus  and  species,  and,  as  all 
admit,  it  signifies  the  attribute  which 
distinguishes  a  given  species  from 
every  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 
This  is  so  far  clear :  but  we  may  still 
ask,  which  of  the  distinguishing  attri- 
butes it  signifies.  For  we  have  seen 
that  every  Kind  (and  a  species  must 
be  a  Kind)  is  distinguished  from  other 
Kinds,  not  by  any  one  attribute,  but 
by  an  indefinite  number.  Man,  for 
instance,   is  a  species  of  the  genus 
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animal :  Bational  (or  ratioiialitj,  for 
it  is  of  no  consequenoe  here  whether 
we  use  the  concrete  or  the  abstract 
form)  IB  generaUy  aengned  by  logi. 
dans  as  the  Differentia ;  and  doubt* 
less  this  attribute  serves  the  puipose 
of  distinction :  but  it  has  also  been 
remarked  of  man,  that  be  is  a  cooking 
animal :  the  only  animal  that  dresses 
its  food.  This,  therefore  is  another 
of  the  attributes  by  which  the  spe* 
cies  man  is  distinguished  from  other 
species  of  the  same  genus:  would 
Ukis  attribute  serve  equally  well  for 
a  differentia?  The  Anstotelians  say 
No;  having  laid  it  down  that  the 
differentia  must,  like  the  genus  and 
species,  be  of  the  etaenee  of  the  sub- 
ject 

And  here  we  lose  even  that  vestige 
of  a  meaning  grounded  in  the  nature 
of  the  tilings  themselves,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
word  essence  when  it  is  said  that 
genus  and  species  must  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  thing.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  the  schoohnen 
talked  of  the  essences  of  things  as 
opposed  to  their  accidents,  they  had 
confusedly  in  view  the  distinction 
between  differences  of  kind,  and  the 
differences  which  are  not  of  kind; 
they  meant  to  intimate  that  genera 
and  species  must  be  Kinds.  Their 
notion  of  tiie  essence  of  a  thing  was  a 
vague  notion  of  a  something  which 
miuces  it  what  it  is,  ie.  whic&  makes 
it  the  Kind  of  thing  that  it  is — which 
causes  it  to  have  all  that  variety  of 
properties  which  distinguish  its  ]^nd. 
But  when  the  matter  came  to  be 
looked  at  more  closely,  nobody  could 
discover  what  caused  the  thing  to 
have  all  those  properties,  nor  even 
that  there  was  anything  which  caused 
it  to  have  them.  Logicians,  however, 
not  liking  to  admit  this,  and  being 
unable  to  detect  what  made  the  thing 
to  be  what  it  was,  satisfied  themselves 
with  what  made  it  to  be  what  it  was 
called.  Of  the  innumerable  properties 
known  and  unknown  that  are  com- 
mon  to  the  class  man,  a  portion  only, 
and  of  course  a  very  small  portion, 


are  connoted  by  its  name ;  these  £bW| 
however,  will  naturally  have  been 
thus  dUtinguished  from  the  rest  either 
for  their  greater  obviouanees,  or  for 
greater  supposed  importance.  These 
properties,  then,  which  were  ooiuiofcsd 
by  the  name,  logicians  seized  npoiv 
and  called  them  the  essence  of  the 
species ;  and  not  stopping  there^  they 
affirmed  them,  in  the  case  of  the 
it^ma  apeciea,  to  be  the  essoioe  of 
the  individual  too;  for  it  was  their 
maxim,  that  the  q>6cie8  contained  the 
"  whole  essence  "  of  the  thing.  Meta- 
physics, that  fertile  field  of  delusion 
propagated  by  language,  does  not 
afford  a  more  signal  instance  of  sadi 
delusion.  On  this  account  it  was  that 
rationality,  being  connoted  by  ths 
name  man,  was  allowed  to  be  a  dif . 
ferentia  of  the  class ;  but  the  peooli- 
aiity  of  cooking  their  food,  not  beii^ 
connoted,  was  relegated  to  the  dass 
of  accidental  properties. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
Differentia,  Proprium,  and  Aoodena, 
is  not  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  in  the  connotation  of  names ;  and 
we  must  seek  it  there  if  we  wish  to 
find  what  it  is. 

From  the  fact  that  the  genus  in- 
cludes the  species,  in  other  words,  civ- 
notes  more  than  the  species,  or  is  pM> 
dicable  of  a  greater  numbw  of  indi- 
viduals, it  follows  that  the  species 
must  connote  more  than  the  genus. 
It  must  connote  all  the  attributes 
which  the  genus  connotes,  or  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  it  Iran 
denoting  individiuls  not  {ndudsd  m 
the  genus.  And  it  must  oonncto 
something  besides,  otherwise  it  would 
include  the  whole  genus.  Animal  de* 
notes  all  the  individuals  denoted  by 
man,  and  many  more.  Man,  there- 
fore, must  connote  all  that  *f»«"«*i 
connotes,  otherwise  there  mi|^t  be 
men  who  are  not  animals ;  and  it 
must  connote  something  more  than 
animal  connotes,  otherwise  all  *i>ii»MJ^ 
would  be  men.  This  surplus  of  con- 
notation— this  which  the  spwiea  con- 
notes over  andabove  the  oonnotationof 
thegenus—isthe  Differentia,  or  speoifio 
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dlffei«ne3 ;  or,  to  stite  the  same  pro- 
pantion  in  other  words,  the  Differentia 
k  tbat  which  must  be  added  to  the 
wniwtaition  of  the  genoa,  to  compiBte 
the  ooonotetion  of  the  species. 

The  vwd  man,  for  instance,  exdn- 

■ydy  of  what  it  connotes  in  oonmion 

with  animal,  also  connotes  rationality, 

•nd  at  least  some  approrimation  to 

tbt  extenud  form  which  we  all  know, 

bnt  whiob,  as  we  haTe  no  name  for  it 

oooadered  in  itself,  we  are  content  to 

afltfae  boman.    The  Differentia,  or 

V^ofie  difference^  therefore,  of  man, 

M  nfamd  to  the  genns  animal,  is 

thit  ootwiid  form  and  the  possession 

ofwason.  The  Aristotelians  said,  the 

Dnmiiiin  d  reason,  without  the  out- 

vud  foRD.    But  if  they  adhered  to 

thii,  tby  would  have  been  obliged  to 

^  the  Houyhnhnms   men.     The 

?>Brtion  never  arose,  and  they  were 

nsTtf  callfid  upon  to  dedde  how  such 

AcsK  would  have  affected  their  notion 

of  caentialitj.    However  this  may  be, 

^««re  satisfied  with  taking  such 

*  potion  of  the  differentia  as  sufficed 

to  dirtiiijjaigh  the  species  from  all 

«te  auimff  things,  though  by  so 

wng  they  might  not  exhaust  the 

ttnaofertion  ci  Uie  name. 

,  f  &  And  here,  to  prevent  the  no- 
tion of  differentia  frcnn  bein^  restric- 
ted  wiUun  too  narrow  limits,  it  is 
n^aaiy  to  remark,  that  a  ^>eoies, 
*^^  as  refened  to  the  same  genus, 
*iD  Bflt  always  have  the  same  dif - 
fementis,  but  a  different  one,  aooord- 
■f  to  the  pfindple  and  purpose  which 
IfMide  over  the  narticular  dassifica- 
*»•  For  example^  a  naturalist  sur* 
?*7>the  vsrious  kinds  of  animals,  and 
■«b  out  for  the  classification  of  them 


iiaacoordanoe  with  the  order  in 
T^^  soologioal  purposes,  he  oon- 
^  H  desirable  that  we  should 
^  of  them.  With  this  view  he 
^vit  adTJbable  that  one  of  his  funda- 
ysl  divisions  should  be  into  warm- 
7*^  and  cold-blooded  animals ;  or 
■Jjaaimals  which  breathe  with  lungs 
**4  those  which  breathe  with  gOls ; 
*  ttte  eamivorous  and  f rugivorous  or 


gnuninivorous ;  or  into  these  which 
walk  on  the  flat  part  and  those  which 
walk  on  the  extremity  of  the  foot»  a 
distinction  on  which  two  of  Cuvier's 
families  are  founded*  In  doing  this, 
the  naturalist  creates  as  many  new 
classes ;  which  are  by  no  means  those 
to  which  the  individual  animal  is  fa- 
miliarly and  spontaneously  referred; 
nor  should  we  ever  think  of  assigning 
to  them  so  prominent  a  position  in 
our  arrangement  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, unlan  for  a  preconceived  pur- 
pose of  scientific  convenience.  And 
to  the  liberty  of  doing  this  there  is 
no  limit  In  the  examples  we  have 
given,  most  of  the  classes  are  real 
Kinds,  since  each  of  the  peculiarities 
is  an  index  to  a  multitude  of  properties 
belonging  to  the  dase  which  it  charac- 
terises :  but  even  if  the  case  were 
otherwise — if  the  other  properties  of 
those  classes  could  all  be  derived,  by 
any  process  known  to  us,  from  the 
one  peculiarity  on  which  the  class  is 
founded — even  then,  if  these  deriva- 
tive properties  were  of  primary  im- 
portance for  the  purposes  of  the  na- 
turalist)  be  would  be  warranted  in 
foundixig  his  primary  divisions  on 
them. 

If,  however,  practical  convenience 
is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  making  the 
nudn  demarcations  in  our  arrange- 
ment of  objects  run  in  lines  not  coin- 
ciding with  any  distinction  of  Kind, 
and  so  creating  genera  and  species  in 
the  popular  sense  which  are  not  genera 
or  species  in  the  rigorous  sense  at  all; 
A  fortiori  must  we  be  warranted, 
when  our  genera  and  spemes  are  real 
genera  and  spedes,  in  marking  the 
distinction  between  them  by  those  of 
their  properties  which  condderations 
of  practical  convenience  most  strongly 
recommend.  If  vre  out  a  spedes  out 
of  a  given  genus — the  spedes  man, 
for  instance,  out  of  the  genus  animal 
— ^with  an  intention  on  our  part  that 
the  peculiarity  by  which  we  are  to 
be  guided  in  the  application  of  the 
name  man  should  be  rationality,  then 
rationality  is  the  differentia  of  the 
spedes  man.  Suppose,  however,  that) 
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being  naturalistB,  we,  for  the  porposee 
of  our  particular  study,  cut  out  of  the 
genus  animal  the  same  species  man, 
but  with  an  intention  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  all  other 
species  of  animal  should  be,  not 
rationality,  but  the  possession  of  "four 
incisors  in  each  jaw,  tusks  solitary, 
and  erect  posture."  It  is  evident  that 
the  word  man,  when  used  by  us  as 
naturalistB,  no  longer  connotes  ration- 
ality,  but  oonnot^  the  three  other 
properties  specified ;  for  that  which 
we  have  expressly  in  view  when  we 
impose  a  name,  assuredly  forms  part 
of  the  meaning  of  that  name.  We 
may,  therefore^  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  Grenus,  and 
a  Species  marked  out  from  that  genus 
by  an  assignable  differentia,  the  name 
of  the  species  must  be  connotative, 
and  must  connote  the  differentia ; 
but  the  connotation  may  be  special — 
not  involved  in  thesignifioation  of  the 
term  as  ordinarily  used,  but  given  to 
it  when  employee!  as  a  term  of  art  or 
science.  The  word  Mim  in  common 
use  connotes  rationality  and  a  certain 
form,  but  does  not  connote  the  num- 
ber or  character  of  the  teeth  ;  in  the 
T.iTininn.n  system  it  conuotes  the  num- 
ber of  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  but 
does  not  connote  rationality  nor  any 
particular  fonn.  The  word  man  has, 
therefore,  two  different  meanings ; 
though  not  commonly  considered  as 
ambiguous,  because  it  happens  in  both 
cases  to  (denote  the  same  individual 
objects.  But  a  case  is  conceivable  in 
which  the  ambiguity  would  become 
evident:  we  have  only  to  imagine 
that  some  new  kind  of  animal  were 
discovered,  having  IdmuBUs's  three 
characteristics  of  humanity,  but  not 
rational,  or  not  of  the  human  form. 
In  ordinary  parlance,  these  animals 
would  not  be  called  men;  but  in 
natural  history  they  must  still  be 
called  BO  by  those,  if  any  there  should 
be,  who  adhere  to  the  Linmean  clas- 
sification ;  and  the  question  would 
arise,  whether  the  word  should  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  two  senses,  or  the 
classification  be  given  up,  uid  the 


technical  sense  of  the  term  be  aban- 
doned along  with  it. 

Words  not  otherwise  connotative 
may,  in  the  mode  just  adverted  to^ 
act^uire  a  spedal  or  technical  canno- 
tation.  Thus  the  word  whiteness,  as 
we  have  so  often  remarked,  oonnotes 
nothing ;  it  merely  denotes  the  attri- 
bute corresponding  to  a  certain  sen- 
sation :  but  if  we  are  »"«^HTig  a  clas- 
sification of  colours,  and  desire  to 
justify,  or  even  merely  to  point  out, 
the  particular  place  assigned  to  white- 
ness in  our  arrangement^  we  may 
define  it  *'  the  colour  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  all  the  simple  rays  ;  *'  and 
this  fact,  though  by  no  means  impli<wl 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  whitoiess 
as  ordinarily  used,  but  only  known 
by  subsequent  scientific  investigation, 
is  part  of  its  meaning  in  the  particnlar 
essay  or  treatise,  and  becomes  the 
differentia  of  the  species.* 

The  differentia,  therefore,  of  a 
species  may  be  defined  to  Jtn^  thsfc 
part  of  the  connotation  of  ih6  specific 
name,  whether  ordinary  or  special  and 
technical,  which  distinguishes  the 
species  in  question  from  all  other 
species  of  the  genus  to  which  on  the 
particular  occasion  we  are  referring  it 

§  7.  Having  disposed  of  Genus, 
Specie^,  and  Differentia,  we  fifaall  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  attaining  a 
dear  conception  of  the  distinctioD 
between  the  other  two  predicables,  as 
well  as  between  them  and  tlM  first 
three. 

In  the  Aristotelian  phraaedkigy, 
Gienus  and  Differentia  are  of  the 
eaMtnce  of  the  subject ;  by  vrfaich,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  really  meant  that  the 
properties  signified  by  the  genus  and 
those  signified  by  the  differentia^  fona 
part  of  the  connotation  of  the  name 
denoting  the  species.     Proprium  and 

*  If  we  allow  a  differentia  to  what  is  not 
reallv  a  species.  For  the  distinction  of 
Kinds,  in  the  sense  explained  by  iia»  not 
being  in  any  way  appllo^le  to  aifaribute^ 
it  of  course  follows  ttuit  althoug^h  attribuus 
may  be  put  into  classes,  those  dassvca  can 
be  admitted  to  be  genma  or  upeciea  only 
by  courtesy. 
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AcddeoB,  on  the  other  hand,  form  I 
DO  put  of  the  essence,  but  are  predi- 
cated of  the  gpedes  only  cuxvdattaUy. 
Both  we  Accidents,    in  the  wider 
MOM  in  which  the  accidents  of  a 
tiling  are  opposed    to   its  essence ; 
tfaoagfa  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Pre- 
dioUfii;  Aocidens  is  used  for  one  sort 
oi  aoddent  only,    Propriom    being 
KM&erflotl    Praprimn,  continue  the 
Kfaoohnen,  is  predicated  accidentally 
indttd,  bat  necemarily  ;  or,  as  they 
Anther  ex]dain  it,  signifies  an  attribute 
viiidi  B  not  mdeed  part  of  the  essence, 
bot  vhich  flows  from,   or  is  a  oon- 
"Bqoence  of,   the    essence,    and    is, 
therefore,  inseparably  attached  to  the 
cpMui ;  tjg.  the  various  properties  of  | 
a  tfiutg^e,  which,  though  no  part  of  I 
its  defiaitioD,  must  necessarily  be  poe- 
ftud  fay  whatever  oomes  under  that 
definition.   Aocidens,  on  the  contrary, 
haa  00  connection  whatever  with  the 
sBeoce,  bat  may  com«  and  go^  and  the 
ipedcs  tip]  remain  what  it  was  before. 
B  a  fpeeies  could  exist  without  its 
Propria^  it  must  be  capable  of  existing 
^ithoot  that  on  which  its  Propria  are 
oweaBirily  consequent^  and  therefore 
vitboot  its  essence,  without  that  which 
Goostitotes  it  a  species.    But  an  Acoi- 
dena,  whether  separable  or  inseparable 
inm.  the  fpedes  in  actual  experience, 
iD*7  be  rapposed  separated,  without 
^  iMoenity  of  supposing  any  other 
*^t>^ntMD ;  or  at  least,  without  sup- 
pling any  of  the  essential  proper- 
^  of  the  tpeaea  to  be  altered,  since 

with  them  an  Aocidens  has  no  oonneo- 
tion. 

Alroprium,  therefora,  of  the  species, 
my  be  defined,  any  attribute  which 
^Mgsto  all  the  individuals  included 
in  the  apedes,  and  which,  though  not 
<<*Med  by  the  specifio  name,  (either 
^'x&arily  if  the  classification  we  are 
cittidaiiig  be  for  ordinary  puipoees, 
oripeeially  if  it  be  for  a  special  pur- 
P*^)yet  follows  from  some  attrionte 

^>^  the  name  either  ordinarily  or 

Y^odly  eoonotea. 
One  attribute  may  follow  from  an- 

<3^iBtwo  ways  ;  and  there  are  con- 

"^oorfiy  two  kinds  of  Proprium.    It 


may  follow  as  a  conclusion  follows  pre- 
mises, or  it  may  follow  as  an  effect 
follows  a  clause.  Thus,  the  attribute 
of  having  the  opposite  sides  equal, 
which  is  not  one  of  those  connoted 
by  the  word  Parallelogram,  neverthe- 
less follows  from  those  connoted  by  it, 
namely,  from  having  the  opposite  sides 
straight  lines  and  parallel,  and  the 
number  of  sides  four.  The  attribute, 
therefore,  of  having  the  opposite  sides 

Sual,  IB  a  Proprium  of  the  class  parr 
elogram ;  and  a  Proprium  of  the 
first  kind,  which  follows  from  the  con- 
noted attributes  by  way  of  demonstra- 
turn.  The  attribute  of  beinff  capable 
of  understanding  language  is  a  Pro- 
prium of  the  species  man,  since,  with- 
out being  connoted  by  the  word,  it 
follows  from  an  attribute  which  the 
word  does  connote,  viz.  from  the  attri- 
bute of  rationaltl^.  But  this  is  a 
Proprium  of  the  second  kind,  which 
follows  by  way  of  cataation.  How  it 
is  that  one  property  of  a  thing  follows, 
or  can  be  inferred,  from  another; 
under  what  conditions  this  is  possi- 
ble, and  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  phrase ;  are  among  the  questions 
which  will  occupy  us  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding Books.  At  present  it  needs 
only  be  said,  that  whether  a  Proprium 
follows  by  demonstration  or  by  causa- 
tion, it  follows  Tieeenarily  ;  that  is  to 
say,  its  not  following  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  some  law  which  we  re- 
gard as  a  part  of  the  constitution  either 
of  our  thinking  faculty  or  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

§  8.  Under  the  remaining  predic- 
able,  Aocidens,  are  included  all  attri- 
butes of  a  thing  which  are  neither  in- 
volved in  the  signification  of  the  name, 
(whether  ordinarily  or  as  a  term  of 
art,)  nor  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
necessary  connection  with  attributes 
which  are  so  involved  Thev  are 
commonly  divided  into  Separable  and 
Inseparable  Accidents.  Inseparable 
accidents  are  those  which — although 
we  know  of  no  connection  between 
them  and  the  attributes  constitutive  of 
the  species,  and  although,  therefore, 
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so  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  might 
be  abmnt  without  making  the  name 
inapplioable  and  the  species  a  differ- 
ent species — are  yet  never  in  fact 
known  to  be  absent  A  condae  mode 
of  expressing  the  same  meaning  is, 
that  insepanble  aoddents  are  pro- 
perties wliich  are  tmiTersal  to  the 
species,  but  not  necessary  to  It.  Thns, 
blackness  is  an  attribute  of  a  crow, 
and,  as  far  we  know,  an  universal  one. 
But  if  we  were  to  discover  a  race  of 
white  birds,  in  other  respects  resem< 
bling  crows,  we  should  not  say,  Tbeee 
are  not  crows ;  we  should  say,  These 
are  white  crows.  Grow,  therefore, 
does  not  connote  blackness  ;  nor,  from 
any  of  the  attributes  which  it  does 
connote,  whether  as  a  word  in  popu- 
lar use  or  as  a  term  of  art,  could 
blackness  be  inferred.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, can  we  conceive  a  white  crow, 
but  we  know  of  no  reason  why  such 
an  animal  should  not  exist.  Since, 
however,  none  but  black  crows  are 
known  to  exist,  Uaokness,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  ranks  as 
an  accident,  but  an  inseparaUe  acci- 
dent, of  the  species  crow. 

Separable  Accidents  are  those  which 
are  found,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  some- 
times absent  from  the  species  ;  which 
are  not  only  not  necessary,  but  not 
even  universaL  They  are  such  as  do 
not  belong  to  every  individual  of  the 
species,  but  only  to  some  individuals ; 
or  if  to  all,  not  at  all  times.  Thus 
the  colour  of  an  European  is  one  of 
the  separable  accidents  of  the  species 
man,  because  it  is  not  an  attribute  of 
all  human  creatures.  Being  bom,  is 
also  (speaking  in  the  logical  sense)  a 
separable  accident  of  the  species  man, 
because,  though  an  attribute  of  aU 
human  beings,  it  is  so  only  at  one 
particular  time.  ^/orCtori  those  attri- 
butes  which  are  not  constant  even  in 
the  same  individual,  as,  to  be  In  one 
or  in  another  place,  to  be  hot  or  cold, 
sitting  or  walking,  must  be  ranked  as 
separable  aocidente. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

OF  DEFINITION. 

§  I.  ONBneoessaiypartof  tbethevy 
of  Names  and  of  Propositiona  remains 
to  be  treated  of  in  this  place:  the  the- 
ory of  De&nitions.  As  being  the  most 
important  of  the  class  of  propositaans 
which  we  have  characterised  aa  purely 
verbal*  they  have  already  received 
some  notice  in  the  chapter  preceding 
the  last  But  their  hdkr  treatment 
was  at  that  time  postponed,  becanse 
definition  is  so  closely  connected  with 
classification,  that,  until  the  nature  of 
the  latter  process  is  in  some  measure 
understood,  the  former  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed to  much  purpose. 

The  simplest  and  most  correct 
notion  of  a  Definition  is,  a  proposi- 
tion declaratory  of  the  meaning  c/  a 
word;  namely,  either  the  mesBing 
which  it  bears  in  common  aoeeptatian, 
or  that  which  the  speaker  or  wnter, 
for  the  psrticnlar  puipoees  ci  lus  dis- 
course, intends  to  annex  to  it. 

The  definition  of  a  word  beii^  the 
proposition  which  enunciates  its  mean- 
ing, words  which  have  no  meaning  are 
unsusceptible  of  definition.  Ptcper 
names,  therefore,  cannot  bo  Amitin^A. 
A  proper  name  being  a  mere  mark 
put  upon  an  individu^  and  of  whidi 
it  is  the  characteristic  proper^  to 
be  destitute  of  meaning,  its  *»***«wng 
cannot  of  course  be  dechured ;  tho4gh 
we  may  indicate  by  language^  as  w 
might  indicate  still  mors  conTeoMtly 
by  pointing  with  the  finger,  upon 
what  individual  that  pivrticalar  mark 
has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  put. 
It  is  no  definition  of  "John  Thom- 
son "  to  say  he  is  "the  son  of  Gteoeral 
Thomson ;    for  the  name  John  Thom- 


son does  not  express  this, 
is  it  any  definition  of  **  John  Thom- 
son" to  say  he  is  "the  man  now 
crossxQgthe  street**  These  ptopoei. 
tions  may  serve  to  make  known  nHio 
is  the  particular  man  to  whoni  the 
name  belongs,  but  that  may  be  done 
still  more  unambiguously  by  pointing 
to  him,  which,  however,  has  not  been 
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esteemed  one  of  ^e  modee  of  defini- 


In  the  case  of  oonnototiTe  names, 

the  meeaing,  as  has  been  so  often  ob> 

aerved,  10  &e  connotation ;  and  the 

definitioD  of  a  oonnotative  name  is 

the  pn^oBifekm  which  declares  its  oon- 

vetetion.    This  might  be  done  either 

directly  or  indirectly.      The,  direct 

mode  voold  be  by  a  proposition  in 

this  form:    "Man"  (or  'whatsoever 

the  void  may  be)  "  is  a  name  connot- 

ing  such  and  SQch  attributes,"  or  "  is 

a  name  which,  when  predicated  of 

anything^  sonifies  the  possession  of 

flocfa  and   each    attributes    by  that 

thins.**    Or  thus :  Man  is  eveiything 

w\ui3i  possesKS  soch  and  such  attri- 

;  Man  is  everything  which  pos- 

eurpoiwly,   organisation,  me, 

mCJOBality,  and  certain  peculiarities 

flf  external  form. 

This  fonn  of  definition  is  the  most 
preciae  and  least  equivocal  of  any; 
but  it  is  not  brief  enough,  and  is  b^ 
■ides  too  technical  for  common  dis- 
eeana.  The  more  usual  mode  of  de- 
dariog  the  connotation  of  a  name  is 
to  ptedieate  of  it  another  name  or 
names  of  known  signification,  which 
oomiote  the  eame  aggr^ation  of  attri- 
This  may  be  dome  either  by 
of  the  name  intended  to 
defined  another  connotative  name 
tynonvmouB,  as,  **Man  is  a 
koBaa  bring,'' which  is  not  commonly 
aeeoonfted  a  definition  at  all ;  or  by 
ptvdicafeDig  two  or  more  connotative 
nantea,  wlueh  make  up  among  them 
tiie  whole  connotation  of  the  name  to 
be  defined.  In  this  hist  case,  again, 
we  may  either  compose  our  definition 
of  as  many  oonnotauve  names  as  there 
are  attribotes,  each  attribute  being 
^«mM?tT^  by  one,  as,  Man  is  a  corpo- 
real, organised,  animated,  rational 
bniit  shaped  so  and  so ;  or  we  may 
taploy  namee  which  connote  several 
ef  the  attributes  at  once,  as,  Man  is 
a  tatioaal  animal^  slutted  so  and  sa 

Ihe  definition  of  a  name,  according 
to  tins  view  of  it,  is  the  sum  total  of 
sD  ttm  imeniiai  propositions  which  can 
be  fiamed  with  that  name  for  their 


subject.  AH  propositions  the  truth 
of  which  is  implied  in  the  name,  all 
those  which  we  are  made  aware  of  by 
merely  hearing  the  name,  are  included 
in  the  definition,  if  complete,  and  may 
be  evolved  from  it  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  premises ;  whether  the  de- 
finition expresses  them  in  two  or  three 
words,  or  in  a  larger  nxunber.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  without  reason  that 
Condillac  and  other  writers  have 
affirmed  a  definition  to  be  an  tmalyna. 
To  resolve  any  complex  whole  into 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, is  the  meaning  of  anidysis  ; 
and  this  we  do  when  we  replace  one 
word  which  connotes  a  set  of  attri- 
butes collectively,  by  two  or  more 
which  connote  the  same  attributes 
singly  or  in  smaller  groups. 

§  2.  From  this,  however,  the  ques- 
tion-naturally arises,  in  what  manner 
are  we  to  define  a  name  which  con- 
notes only  a  single  attribute :  for  in- 
stance, "white,"  which  connotes  no- 
thing but  whiteness  ;  "  rational," 
which  connotes  nothing  but  the  pos- 
session of  reason.  It  might  seem  that 
the  meaning  of  such  names  could  only 
be  declared  in  two  wavs ;  by  a  synony- 
mous term,  if  any  such  can  be  found ; 
or  in  the  direct  way  already  alluded 
to :  **  White  is  a  name  connoting  the 
attribute  whiteness."  het  us  see, 
however,  whether  the  jcmdysis  of  the 
meaning  of  th^  aflame,  that  is,  the 
breaking  dowii  of  that  meaning  into 
several  p&rts,  admits  of  being  carried 
farther.  Without  at  present  deciding 
this  question  as  to  the  word  iohUe,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  rational 
some  further  explanation  may  be 
given  of  its  meaning  than  is  contudned 
in  the  proposition,  '*  Rational  is  that 
which  possesses  the  attribute  of 
reason ;  since  the  attribute  reason 
itself  admits  of  being  defined.  And 
here  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  definitions  of  attributes,  or  rather 
of  the  names  of  attributes,  that  is,  of 
abstract  names. 

In  regard  to  such  names  of  attri' 
butes  as  are  connotative,  and  express 
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ftttribnies  of  thoee  attributes,  there  is  1 
no  difficulty  :  like  other  connotative 
names,  they  are  defined  by  declaring 
their  oonnotation.     Thus  the  word 
fayJil  may  be  defined,  *'  a  quality  pro- 
ductive   of   evil    or  inconvenience.  *' 
Sometimes,  again,  the  attribute  to  be 
defined  is  not  one  attribute,  but  an 
union  of  several :  we  have  only,  there- 
fore, to  put  together  the  names  of  all 
the  attributes  taken  separately,  and 
we  obtain  the  definition  of  the  name 
which  belongs  to  them  all  taken  to- 
gether ;  a  definition  which  will  cor- 
respond exactly  to  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding concrete  name.    For,  as  we 
define  a  concrete  name  by  enumerat- 
ing the  attributes  which  it  connotes, 
and  as  the  attributes  connoted  by  a 
concrete  name  form  the  entire  signi- 
fication of  the  corresponding  abstract 
name,   the    same    enumeration    will 
serve  for  the  definition  of  both.    Thus, 
if  the  definition  of  a  human  being  be 
this,  ''a  being,  corporeal,  animated, 
rational,  shi^>ed  so  and  so^"  the  defini- 
tion of  humanity  will  be  oorporei^ 
and  animal  life,  combined  with  ration- 
ality, and  with  such  and  such  a  shape. 
Wlien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ab- 
stract name  does  not  express  a  com- 
plication of  attributes,  but  a  single 
attribute,   we  must   remember  that 
eveiy  attribute  is  grounded  on  some 
fact  or  phenomenon,  from  which,  and 
which  alone,  it  derives  its  meaning. 
To  that  fact  or  phenomenon,  called  m 
a  former  chapter  the  foundation  of 
the    attribute,   we    must,   therefore, 
have  recourse  for  its  definition.    Now, 
the  foundation  of  the  attribute  may 
be  a  phenomenon  of  any  degree  of 
complexity  consisting  of  many  dif- 
ferent parts,  either  oo-existent  or  in 
succession.     To  obtain  a  definition  of 
the  attribute,  we  must  analyse  the 
phenomenon  into  these  parts.     Elo- 
quence, for  example,  is  the  name  of 
one  attribute  only  ;  but  this  attribute 
is  grounded  on  external  effects  of  a 
complicated  nature,  flowing  from  acts 
of  the  person  to  whom  we  ascribe  the 
attribute ;  and  by  resolving  this  pheno- 
menon of  causation  into  its  two  parts, 


the  cause  and  the  effect,  we  obtain  a 
definition  of  eloquence,  viz.  the  power 
of  influencing  the  feelings  by  speech 
or  writing. 

A  name,  therefore^  whether  concrete 
or  abstract,  admits  of  definition^  |iro: 
vided  we  are  able  to  analyse,  thmt  is, 
to  distinguish  into  parts,  the  attribute 
or  set  of  attributes  which  oonstitute 
the  meaning  both  of    the   ooncnte 
name  and  of  the  oorrespondin^  ab- 
stract :  if  a  set  of  attributes,  by  enu- 
merating them  ;  if  a  single  attnbote^ 
by  dissecting  the  fact  or  pbenomenon 
(whether  of  perception  or  of  internal 
consciousness)  which  is  the  f  oundafciaD 
of  the  attribute.     But,  farther,  even 
when  the  fact  is  one  of  oar  simple 
feelings  or  states  of  oonsciouaneflB,  and 
therefore  unsusoeptible   of   analysis 
the  names  both  of  the  object  and  of 
the  attribute  still  admit  of  defimtioo : 
or  rather,  would  do  so  if  all  oar  timple 
feelings  had  names.     Whitenea  laay 
be  defined,  the  property  or  power  ol 
exciting  the  sensation  ot  wniter    A 
white    object    may   be    defined,   •& 
object  which  excites  the  sensation  of 
white.     The  only  names  which  aie 
unsusoeptible   of  definition,   becaoas 
their    meaninff    is    unsnsoentible   c£ 
analysis,  are  the  names  of  the  aimpls 
feelings  themselves.     These   aro  in 
the  same  condition  as  proper  nanM& 
They  are    not    indeed,   like    proper 
names,   unmeaning ;    for  the  words 
sensatum  of  white  signify,  that  tiie 
sensation    which    I    so    denoanate 
resembles  other  sensations    whUh  I 
remember  to  have  had  before,  and  to 
have  called  by  that  name.     Bnt  aa 
we  have  no  words  by  which  to  recall 
those  former  sensations,  except  the 
very  word  which  we  seek  to  define,  or 
some  other  which,  being  exactly  syno- 
njrmous  with  it,  require  definition  ai$. 
much,  words  cannot  unfold  the  signi- 
fication of  this  class  of  names  ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  make  a  direct  i^ipeal 
to  the  personal    experience   of    the 
individual  whom  we  addressi 

§  5.  Having  stated  what  seems  to 
be  the  true  idea  of  a  Definition,  I 
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proceed  to  examine  some  opinions  of 
philoflophen,  and  acme  popular  con- 
eeptkiu  on  the  subject,  which  conflict 
Biore  or  len  with  that  idea. 

The  only  adequate  definition  of  a 
ume  iBf  MM  already  remarked,  one 
vhich  declares  the    facts,   and  the 
yMk  of  the  facts,  which  the  name 
inviihrM  in  its  signification.   Bat  with 
moitpenons  the  object  of  a  definition 
doet  not  embrace  so  much  ;  they  look 
formUmigmcwe,  in  a  definition,  than 
agokfe  to  the  correct  use  of  the  term 
—*  protection  against  applying  it  in 
a  muner  moonsistent  with  custom 
sad  ooQventiGn.      Anything,   there- 
foK,  is  to  them  a  sufficient  definition 
of  a  tcnn  vhich  will  serve  as  a  cor- 
rect index  to  what  the  term  cZenotes ; 
thoi^  not  embra<nng  the  whole,  and 
mM^^nes,  perhi^ie,   not   even   any 
part)  of  what  it  connotes.    This  gives 
rise  to  two  sorts  of  imperfect  or  un- 
icaentific  definition ;  Essential  but  in- 
complete Definitions,  and  Accidental 
De6«itiaDs,  or  Descriptions.     In  the 
fonner,  a  connotative  name  is  defined 
^  a  part  only  of  its  connotation  ;  in 
t&e  latter,  by  something  which  forms 
BO  part  of  the  connotation  at  alL 

An  example  of  the  first  kind  of 
nnpeifeet  definitions  is  the  following : 
--Kan  is  1^  rational  animal.  It  is 
^BK^Qvible  to  consider  this  as  a  com- 
if^  definition  of  the  word  Man, 
"■e^  (as  before  remarked)  if  we  ad- 
^Bfiodto  it  we  should  be  obliged  to 
on  the  Hoc^hnhmns  men ;  but  as 
^>^  happen  to  be  no  Houyhnhnms, 
tbii  imperfect  definition  is  sufficient 
to  mark  out  and  distinguish  from  all 
<Aher  things  the  objects  at  present 
denoted  by  •'man;"  all  the  beings 
vstoany  known  to  exist  of  whom  the 
Mneispredicable.  Though  the  word 
b  defined  bj  some  only  among  the 
"t^nhotes  which  it  connotes,  1^  by 
aO,  it  happens  that  all  known  objects 
^'Ucfa  possess  the  enumerated  attri- 
^wttt  DosnsB  also  those  which  are 
*|Bitted ;  so  that  the  field  of  predica- 
^  which  the  word  covers,  and  the 
opioyment  of  it  which  is  conform- 
*Ue  to  usage,  an  as  well  indicated 


J  by  the  inadequate  definition  as  by  an 
adequate  one.  Such  definitions,  how- 
ever, are  always  liable  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  discovery  of  new 
objects  in  nature. 

Definitions  of  this  kind  are  what 
logicians  have  had  in  view  when 
they  laid  down  the  rule  that  the 
definition  of  a  species  should  be  per 
genu*  et  differerUtam,  Differentia  be- 
ing seldom  taken  to  mean  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  constitutive  of 
the  species,  but  some  one  of  those 
peculiarities  only,  a  complete  defini- 
tion would  be  per  gentu  et  differetUias, 
rather  than  differenUam,  It  would 
include,  with  the  name  of  the  superior 
genus,  not  merely  ttmie  attribute 
which  distinguishes  the  species  in- 
tended to  be  defined  from  all  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  but  all  the 
attributes  implied  in  the  name  of  the 
species,  which  the  name  of  the  supe- 
rior genus  has  not  already  implied. 
The  assertion,  however,  that  a  defini- 
tion must  of  necessity  consist  of  a 
genus  and  differentiae,  is  not  tenable. 
It  was  early  remarked  by  logicians, 
that  the  aummum  genut  in  any  classi- 
fication, having  no  genus  superior  to 
itself,  could  not  be  defined  in  this 
manner.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  all 
names,  except  those  of  our  elementary 
feelings,  are  susceptible  of  definition 
in  the  strictest  sense ;  by  setting  forth 
in  words  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
fact  or  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
connotation  of  ever^'  word  is  ulti- 
mately composed. 

§  4.  Although  the  first  kind  of 
imperfect  definition,  (which  defines  a 
connotative  term  by  a  part  only  of 
what  it  connotes,  but  a  part  sufficient 
to  mark  out  correctly  the  boundaries 
of  its  denotation,)  has  been  considered 
by  the  ancients,  and  by  logicians  in 
seneral,  as  a  complete  definition,  it 
has  always  been  deemed  necessary 
that  the  attributes  employed  should 
really  fonn  part  of  the  connotation  ; 
for  tile  rule  was  that  the  definition 
must  be  drawn  from  the  eaaenee  of 
the  class;  and  this  would  not  have 
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been  the  case  if  it  had  been  in  any 
degree  made  up  of  attributes  not  oon* 
noted  by  the  name.  The  second  kind 
of  imperfect  definition,  therefore,  in 
which  the  name  of  a  class  is  defined 
by  any  of  its  accidents,— that  is,  by 
attributes  which  are  not  included  in 
its  connotation, — has  been  rejected 
from  the  rank  of  genuine  Definition 
by  all  lofficians,  and  has  been  termed 
Description. 

This  kind  of  imperfect  definition, 
however,  takes  its  rise  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  other,  namely,  the  willing- 
ness to  accept  as  a  definition  anything 
which,  whether  it  expounds  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  or  not,  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  things  denoted  by 
the  name  from  all  other  things,  and 
consequently  to  employ  the  term  in 
predication  witiiout  deviating  from 
established  usage.  This  purpose  is 
duly  answered  by  stating  any  (no 
matter  what)  of  the  attributes  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  olaas, 
and  peculiar  to  it ;  or  any  combina- 
tion of  attributes  which  happens  to 
be  peculiar  to  it,  though  separately 
each  of  those  attributes  may  be  com- 
mon to  it  with  some  other  thixigB.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  the  demution 
(or  description)  thus  formed  should 
be  convertible  with  the  name  which  it 
professes  to  define ;  that  is^  should  be 
exactly  co-extensive  with  it,  being 
predicable  of  everything  of  which  it 
IS  predicable,  and  o(  nothing  of  which 
it  18  not  predicable ;  though  the  attri* 
butes  specified  may  have  no  connec- 
tion with  thoee  which  mankind  had 
in  view  when  they  formed  or  recog- 
nised the  class,  and  gave  it  a  name. 
The  following  are  correct  definitions 
of  Man,  according  to  this  test :  Man 
is  a  mammiferous  animal,  having  (by 
nature)  two  hands  (for  the  human 
species  answers  to  this  description, 
and  no  other  animal  does) :  Man  is 
an  animal  who  cooks  his  food :  Man 
is  a  featherlees  biped. 

What  would  otherwise  be  a  mere 
description  may  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  real  definition  by  the  peculiar 
purpose  which  the  speaker  or  writer 


has  in  view.    As  was  seen  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  may,  for  tbo 
ends  of  a  particiilar  art  or  aaeuot,  or 
for  the  more  convenient  statement  of 
an  author^s  particolar  docferinesy  be 
advisable  to  give  to   some  gexwnl 
name,  without  altering  its  denotstion, 
a  special  connotation,  different  from 
its  ordinary  one.    When  this  is  done, 
a  definitioD  of  the  name  bv  means  of 
the  attributes  which  nudce  up  the 
special  connotation,  though  in  general 
a  mere  accidental  definition  or  de- 
scription, becomes  on  the  parfeScolar 
occasion  and  for  the  paitacular  pur- 
pose a  complete  and  genuine  defini* 
tion.    This  actually  occurs  with  re- 
spect toone  of  the  preceding  ezamplesi 
**Man   is    a    nuamniferoos     ^wim^ 
havinff  two  hands,"   which    is    the 
scientific  definition  of  man,  considend 
as  one  of  the  species  in  Ouvier^s  dis> 
tribution  of  the  animal  IringdonL 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  tEoo^  1^ 
definition  is  still  a  deduatioii  of  the 
meaning  which  in  the  partionlar  in- 
stance uie  name  is  appointed  to  con- 
vey, it  cannot  be  said  that  to  state 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  definition.  Theparpose 
IS  not  to  expound  a  name^  but  a 
classification.  The  special  meaning 
which  Cuvier  assigned  to  the  wora 
Man,  (quite  foreign  to  its  ordinaiy 
meaning,  though  involving  no  tdtaage 
in  the  denotation  of  the  word,)  was 
incidental  to  a  plan  of  arranging 
animals  into  classes  on  a  oertaiD 
principle,  that  is,  according  to  a  cer- 
tain set  of  distinctions.  And  since 
the  definition  of  Man  aooordiqg  to 
the  ordinary  connotation  of  the  word, 
though  it  would  have  answered  every 
other  purpose  of  a  definition,  would 
not  have  pointed  out  the  place  which 
the  species  ought  to  occupy  in  that 
particular  classification,  he  gave  the 
word  a  special  connotation,  that  ha 
might  be  able  to  define  it  by  the  kind  of 
attributeson  which,  f or  reasoosof  acaca- 
tifio  convenience,  he  had  resolved  to 
found  his  division  of  animated  nature. 

Scientifio  definitions,  whether  they 
are  definitions  of  scientifio  tenns,  or 
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aleQiiiiDa&  tenns  used  in  »  wie&tifio 
mam,  an  almost  alwsys  of  the  kind 
httupokaial:  tbeir  maJB  poipoaeis 
loiene  a«  the  landmaarhi  of  acientifio 
daaifieitioiL    And  nmoe  the  eUMi« 
iieaiiaiit  in  aajsoieDce  are  oontiniiiJly 
■MMified  as  BQientafio  knowledc^  ad- 
vmoe^  the  definitions  In  the  adences 
nc  abo  oonstantiy  Tarying.    A  strik* 
ngiutaiioe  ia  afforded  by  the  words 
Aadiad  Alkali,  especiaUy  the  Conner. 
lieiMrinMntal  disooyenr  advanoed, 
ttenmanoes  dassed  with  adds  have 
bm  eoBBtaiitly  mnltiplving,  and  by 
aaitoial  coosequenoe  toe  attributes 
aamoted  bj  the  word  have  receded 
aadbeooma  fewer.     At  first  it  oon- 
wAed  tha  attributes    of   oombining 
with aaalkali  to  form  a  nential  suf 
itasoe  (eaUsd  a  salt) ;  being  com. 
jmaded  of    a   base    and    oxygen; 
oatiaAj  to  the  taste  and  toach  ; 
Autityi  ftc^    The  true   analysis  of 
ainriatic    acid     into    chlorine    and 
Hydrogen  canaed  the  second  property, 
aoopoaitkm  from  a  base  and  oxygen, 
to  ba  eiohided  from  the  connotation. 
Tbe  nme  disooveiy  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  ohemists  upon  hydrogen  as 
as  iaiportant  element  in  acids ;  and 
BOK  recent  discoreries  haying  led  to 
tbe  reoognition   of    its   presence  in 
■ilpbuicy  nitric^  and  many  other  acidsi 
^'bioe  its  existence  was  not  previously 

Sd,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
the  presence  of  this  element 
iatheeamotataon  of  the  word.  But 
cttbonic  add,  silica^  sulphurous  add, 
ItaTe  no  hydrogen  in  their  composi- 
te ;  that  pioperty  cannot  therefore 
be  oQunoted  l^  the  term,  unless  those 
aibaUnoea  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
■dcnd  adda.  Causticity  and  fluidity 
bava  long  axnoe  been  ezduded  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  class  by 
the  indnaion  of  silica  and  many  other 
a»hatsnces  in  it ;  and  the  formation 
of  neutral  bodies  by  combination  with 
*Uia,  together  with  such  electio- 
^Mmcal  peculiarities  as  this  is  sup- 
to  imply,  are  now  the  only 
'■  wMdi  form  the  fixed  con- 
of  tiM  word  Add,  as  a  tenn 
ohwnical  adence. 


What  is  true  of  the  definition  of 
any  term  of  soieDce  is  of  course  true 
of  tbe  definition  of  a  science  itself ; 
and  aocordingly,  (as  observed  in  tbe 
Introdu^ory  Chapter  of  this  work,) 
the  definition  of  a  sdence  must  neces- 
sarily be  progressive  and  provisional 
Any  extendon  of  knowledge  or  altera- 
tion in  the  current  opinions  respecting 
tbe  subject-matter  may  lead  to  a 
change  more  or  leas  extendve  in  the 
particulars  induded  in  the  science; 
and  its  oompodtion  being  thus  altered, 
it  may  eadly  hi^ppen  tluit  a  different 
act  of  characteristics  will  be  found 
better  adapted  as  differentaaa  for  de- 
fining its  name. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  a 
spedal  or  technical  definition  has  for 
its  object  to  expound  the  artificial 
classification  out  of  which  it  grows ; 
the  Aristotelian  logicians  seem  to 
have  imagined  that  it  was  alao  the 
business  <rf  ordinaiy  definition  to  ex- 
pound the  ordinary,  and  what  they 
deemed  the  natural,  classification  of 
things,  namdy,  the  dividon  of  them 
into  Kinds ;  and  to  show  the  place 
which  each  Kind  occupies,  as  superior, 
collateral,  or  subordinate,  among  other 
Kinds.  This  notion  would  account 
for  the  rule  that  all  definition  must 
necessarily  be  per  g€nu$  et  dijferen- 
tiamif  and  would  also  explain  why  a 
single  differentia  was  deemed  suffi- 
denti  But  to  expound,  or  express  in 
words,  a  distinction  of  Kind  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility: the  very  meaning  of  a  ICind 
is,  that  the  properties  which  distin- 
guish it  do  not  grow  out  of  one 
another,  and  cannot  therefore  be  set 
forth  in  words,  even  by  implication, 
otherwise  than  by  enumerating  them 
sll :  and  all  are  not  known,  nor  are 
ever  likdy  to  be  so.  It  is  idle^  there- 
forei,  to  look  to  this  as  one  of  the 
purposes  of  a  definition :  while^  if  it 
De  only  required  that  the  definition  of 
a  Kind  should  indicate  what  kinds 
include  ft  or  are  inoluded  by  it,  any 
definitions  which  expound  tbe  conno- 
tation of  the  names  will  do  this  :  for 
the  name  of  ^eaoh  dass  must  neoss* 
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sarily  connote  enough  of  its  properties 
to  fix  the  boundarieB  of  the  class.  If 
the  definition,  therefore,  be  a  full 
statement  of  the  connotation,  it  is  all 
that  a  definition  can  be  required  to 
be.* 

§  K.  Of  the  two  incomplete  and 
popular  modes  of  definition,  and  in 
what  they  di£fer  from  the  complete 
or  philosophical  mode,  enough  has 
now  been  said.  We  shall  next  exa- 
mine an  ancient  doctrine,  once  gene- 
rally prevalent,  and  still  by  no  means 
exploded,  which  I  regard  as  the 
sotirce  of  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity 
hanging  over  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant processes  of  the  understanding 

*  Professor  Bain,  in  his  ZoaiCf  talces  a 
peculiar  yiew  of  Definition.  He  holds  (L 
71)  with  the  present  work,  that  "  the  de- 
fluition  in  its  ftiU  import  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  proi)ertio8  connoted  by  Uie  name ;  it 
exhauBta  the  meaning  of  a  word.'*  But  he 
regards  the  meaning  of  a  general  name  as 
including,  not  indeM  all  the  common  i»^ 
perties  of  ^0  class  named,  but  all  of  them 
that  are  ultimate  properties  not  resolvable 
into  one  another.  "  The  enumeration  of 
the  attributes  of  oxygen,  of  gold,  of  man, 
should  be  an  enumeration  of  the  final,  fso 
far  as  can  be  made  out,)  the  underivable, 
powers  or  fimctions  of  each,"  and  no^ng 
less  than  this  is  a  complete  Definition  (L 
7<).  An  independent  property,  not  derir- 
able  from  other  properties,  even  if  previ- 
ously unknown,  yet  as  soon  as  discovered 
becomes,  according  to  him,  part  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  definition.  "  When  we  are 
told  that  diamond,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  transparent,  glittering,  hard,  and  high- 
priced  substance,  is  composed  of  carbon, 
and  is  combustible,  we  must  put  these 
additional  properties  on  the  same  level  as 
tbe  rest ;  to  us  they  are  hoioeforth  con- 
noted by  the  name  (i.  73)1  Consequently 
the  propositions  that  diamond  is  composed 
of  carbon,  and  that  it  is  combustible,  are 
regarded  by  Mr.  Bain  as  merely  verbal 
propositions.  He  carries  this  doctrine  so 
far  as  to  say  that  unless  mortality  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  ultimate 
laws  of  animal  orfCanisatloD,  mortality  is 
connoted  by  man.  and  "  Man  is  mortal " 
is  a  merely  verbal  proposition.  And  one 
of  the  peculiarities  (I  think  a  disadvan- 
tageous pecuUarity)of  his  able  and  vahiable 
treatise,  is  the  urge  number  of  proposi- 
tions requiring  proof,  and  learnt  by  ex- 
perience, whidi,  in  conformity  with  this 
doctrine,  he  considers  as  not  real,  but  ver- 
bal, propositions. 


in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Aooording 
to  this,  the  definitions  of  which  we 
have  now  treated  are  only  one  of  two 
sorts  into  which  definitions  may  be 
divided,  viz.  definitions  of  names,  and 
definitions  of  things.  The  former  are 
intended  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
term;  the  latter,  the  nature  of  a 
thing;  the  last  being  incomparably 
the  most  important 

This  opinion  was  held  by  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  and  by  their  fol- 
lowers, with  the  exception  of  the 
Nomixialists ;  but  as  the  spirit  of 
modem  metaphysics,  until  a  recent 
period,  has  been  on  the  whole  a  No- 
minalist spirit,  the  notion  of  defini- 
tions of  things  has  been  to  a  oertain 
extent  in  abeyance,  still  continuing 
however,  to  breed  confusion  in  kgic^ 

The  objection  I  have  to  this  langnags  is 
that  it  confounds,  or  at  least  coafossjit  a 
much  more  important  distinctiou  than  that 
which  it  draws.   The  onlvreastm  lor  divid- 
ing Propositions  into  real  and  verbal,  to  in 
order  to  discriminate  propositions  whkh 
convey  information  about  facts  from  thoas 
which  do  not.  A  propositiwi  whidi  aflrms 
that  an  object  has  a  given  attribute,  while 
designating  the  object  by  a  name  wfaidi 
already  signifies  tne  attribute,  adds  no 
information  to  that  which  was   already 
possessed  bv  all  who  uinlerstood  the  name. 
But  when  this  is  said,  it  is  implied  that  by 
the  signification  of  a  name  is  meant  the 
signification  attached  to  it  in  the  commoa 
usage  of  life.    I  cannot  think  we  ou^t  to 
say  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  inoludes 
matters  of  fact  which  are  unknown  to 
every  pernon  who  uses  tbe  word  unleas  he 
has  learnt  them  by  special  studly  of  a  par- 
ticular department   of   Nattire;  or  &t 
because  a  few  persons  are  aware  of  these 
matters  of  fact,  tbe  afBrmation  of  them  la 
a  proposition  conveying  no  informatiOB. 
I  hold  that  (special  scientifio  cannocaUon 
apart)  a  name  means,  or  conuotoR,  only 
the  properties  which  it  is  a  mark  of  in  the 
general  mind ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  any 
additional  properties,  however  unifonDl^ 
found  to  accompany  these,  it  remains  poe- 
sible  that  a  thing  which  dU,d  not  possess 
the  properties  m^^t  still  be  thought  en- 
titled to  the  name.    Ruminant,  aoocnding 
to  Mr.  Bain's  use  of  language,  connotes 
cloven-hoofed,  since  the  two  propertiea  are 
always  found  together,  and  no  oonneetloD 
has  ever  been  duoovored  between  them : 
but  ruminant  does  not  mean  olovon-hoofed  ;^ 
and  were  an  animal  to  be  discovered  whi  ~ 
chews  the  cud,  but  has  its  feet  undividc 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  sdU  be  oallc 
ruminant 
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by  its  ooDaeqneiices  indeed  rather 
uin  bj  Hsell  Tet  the  doctrine  in 
ito  own  proper  form  now  and  then 
brab  ont^  and  has  appeared  (among 
otfaff  plaoea)  where  it  was  acaroely 
to  be  eipected,  in  a  justly  admired 
walk,  Arebbuhop  Whately's  Logic.* 
In  a  review  of  tiiat  work  pabluhed 
byme  in  the  Watminsier  JReview  for 
Jamwy  1828,  and  oontaLning  some 
opnions  which  I  no  longer  entertain, 
I  find  tile  following  observations  on 
ttequntioa  now  before  us ;  obeerva- 
tioDi  with  which  my  present  view  of 
that  question  is  stall  sufficiently  in 
aeoorduce: — 

*  In  the  fuller  discussion  which  Areh- 

VUbop  Vtatcly  has  given  to  this  subject 

ttthii  ht«r  editions,  he  almost  cesBee  to 

npnl  tbe  definitions  of  nsmes  and  those 

of  tUqn  M,  la  any  important  sense,  dia- 

fibet   He  seems  (9th  ed.  p.  145)  to  limit 

tke  oodon  of  a  Real  Definition  to  one  which 

"expiiins  anything  more  of  the  nature  of 

tU  thipf  than  is  implied  in  the  name ; " 

Qsdading  under  the  word  **  impUedt**  not 

cnly  wfast  the  name  oonnotea,  but  every- 

tUag  wMeh  can  he  deduced  by  reasoning 

&«&  the  attributes  eonnoted);    Even  thisi 

ube  idds,  is  usually  called,  not  a  Defini- 

^^Imt  a  Description  ;  and  (as  it  seema 

to  ae)  rightly  ao  caUed.     A  Description.  I 

ooBeehe,  can  only  be  xanked  among  De- 

ssitioitt  when  taken  (as  in  the  case  of  the 

SKdagkal  definition  of  man)  to  fulfil  the 

tnie  office  td  a  Definition,  by  declaring  the 

*'www>itifln  given  to  a  word  in  gome  special 

y»  M a  tenn  of  acience  or  art:  which 

ycMeopnotation  of  course  would  not  be 

^'^I'Oitdbytbe  proper  definition  of  the 

^wdialti  ordinary  employment 

^y.  Pe  Moigan,  exactly  reversing  the 

**iBe  of  Archbishop  Whately,  under^ 

^■»di  by  a  Real  Definition  one  which 

eontaini  U»m  than  the  Nominal  Definition, 

povided  only  that  what  it  contains  is  suf- 

■aentfor  distinoUon.   "  By  mU  definition 

ISMtti  nich  an  explanation  of  the  word, 

Beit  the  wliole  of  the  meaning  or  only  part. 

u  vfll  be  sulBcient  to  separate  the  things 

JJ^hied  nnder  that  word  from  aU  others. 

J^^Btiie flawing,  I  believe,  is  a  complete 

*™itioo  of  an  elephant :  An  animal  which 

^teiaUy  drinks  by  drawing  the  water  into 

"•  iMse,  and  then  spurting  it  into  its 

•jott.*— Hwiao*   logU,  p.   36.     Mr.   De 

yyn's  general  prc^xtsition  and  his  ez- 

^2*  are  at  varlanoe ;  for  the  peculiar 

^yef  drinking  of  the  elephant  certainly 

I***  so  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 

**Vst]it.    It  ooold  not  be  s^d,  because  a 

J<soii  happened  to  be  ignorant  of  this 

H'yiy,  that  he  did  not  know  what  an 


"The  distinotion  between  nominal 
and  real  definitions,  between  defini- 
tions of  words  and  what  are  called 
definitions  of  things,  though  oonf  orm- 
able  to  the  ideas  of  most  of  the  Aris- 
totelian logicians,  cannot,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  be  maintained.  We  apprebend 
that  no  definition  is  ever  intended  to 
*  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  a 
thing.'  It  is  some  confirmation  of 
our  opinion  that  none  of  those  writers 
who  have  thought  that  there  were 
definitions  of  things  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  any  criterion 
by  which  the  definition  of  a  thing  can 
be  distinguished  from  any  other  pro- 
position relating  to  the  thing.  The 
definition,  they  say,  unfolds  the  nature 
of  the  thing :  but  no  definition  can 
unfold  its  whole  nature ;  and  every 
proposition  in  which  any  quality  what- 
ever is  predicated  of  the  thing  un- 
folds some  part  of  its  nature.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  we  take  to  be 
this.  All  definitions  are  of  names, 
and  of  names  only ;  but,  in  some 
definitions,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that 
nothing  is  intended  except  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  while  in 
others,  besides  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  is  intended  to  be  im- 
plied that  there  exists  a  thing  corre- 
sponding to  the  word.  Whether  this 
be  or  be  not  implied  in  any  given 
case  cannot  be  collected  from  the 
mere  form  of  the  expression.  'A 
centaur  is  an  animal  with  the  upper 
parts  of  a  man  and  the  lower  parts  of 
a  horse,'  and  *  A  triangle  is  a  rectili- 
neal figure  with  three  sides,'  are,  in 
form,  expressions  precisely  similar; 
although  in  the  former  it  is  not  im- 
plied that  any  thinfft  conformable  to 
the  term,  really  exists,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is ;  as  may  be  seen  by  sub- 
stituting, in  both  definitions,  the  word 
meaiM  for  U.  In  the  first  expression, 
'A  centaur  means  an  aninuJ,'  &&, 
the  sense  would  remain  unchanged  : 
in  the  second,  'A  triangle  means,' 
Ac.,  the  meaning  would  be  altered, 
since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  deduce  any  of  the  truths  of  geome- 
try from  a  proposition  expressive  only 
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of  the  maimer  in  which  we  intend  to 
employ  %  particuUr  sign. 

*'  There  ate,  therefore,  expressions, 
commonly  passing  for  definitions, 
which  include  in  themselves  more 
than  the  mere  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not 
correct  to  call  an  expression  of  this 
sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition.  Its 
difference  from  the  other  kind  con- 
sists in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  definition, 
but  a  definition  and  something  more. 
The  definition  above  ^ven  of  a 
triangle,  obviously  comprises  not  one, 
but  two  propositions,  perfectly  distin- 
guishable. The  one  is,  'There  nuty 
exist  a  figure,  bounded  by  three 
straight  lines ; '  the  other,  '  And  this 
figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle.' 
The  former  of  these  propositions  is 
not  a  definition  at  all :  the  latter  is  a 
mere  nominal  definition,  or  explana- 
tion of  the  use  and  application  of  a 
term.  The  first  is  susceptible  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be 
made  the  foimdation  of  a  train  of 
reasoning.  The  latter  can  neither  be 
true  nor  false ;  the  only  character  it 
is  susceptible  of  is  that  of  conformity 
or  disoonf  ormity  to  the  ordinary  usage 
of  languaffa*' 

There  is  a  real  distinction,  then, 
between  definitions  of  names,  and 
what  are  erroneously  called  definitions 
of  things ;  but  it  is,  that  the  latter, 
along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name, 
covertly  asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This 
covert  assertion  is  not  a  definition, 
but  a  postulate.  The  definition  is 
a  mere  identical  proposition,  which 
gives  information  only  about  the  use 
of  language,  and  from  which  no  con- 
elusions  i^ecting  matters  of  fact  can 
possibly  be  drawn.  The  accompany- 
ing postulate,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  con- 
sequences of  every  degree  of  impor- 
tance. It  affirms  tne  actual  or  possible 
existence  of  Things  possessing  the 
combination  of  attributes  set  forth  in 
the  definition  ;  and  this,  if  true,  may 
be  foundation  sufficient  on  which  to 
build  a  whole  fabric  of  scientific 
truth. 


We  have  already  made,  and  shall 
often  have  to  repeat,  the  remark, 
that  the  philosophers  who  overthrew 
Realism  oy  no  means  got  rid  of  tiie 
consequences  of  Realism,  but  retained 
lonff  afterwards,  in  thehr  own  philo- 
sophy, numerous  propositiona  which 
could  only  have  a  nUional  meamiig 
as  part  of  a  Realistic  system.    It  had 
hemi  handed  down  from  AriototlB^ 
and  probably  from  earlier  times,  as 
an  obvious  truth,  that  the  science  of 
Geometry  is  deduced  from  defiinitioiUL 
This,  so  long  as  a  definition  was  oon- 
sidered  to  be  a  proposition  "  unfolding 
the  nature  of  the  thing,"  did  well 
enough.     But  Hobbes  followed,  and 
rejected  utterly  the  notion  that  a  de- 
finition declares  the  nature  d  the 
thing,  or  does  anything  but  state  the 
meaning  of  a  name  ;  yet  he  oantinued 
to  affirm  as  broadly  as  any  of  his  pi«- 
decessors  that  the  ipx"^  primapk, 
or  original  premises  of  mathematics, 
and  even  of  all  science,  are  defim- 
tiona;  producing  the  singular  para- 
dox, that  systems  of  scientific  txuth, 
nay,  all  truths  whatever  at  whidi 
we  arrive  by  reasoning,  are  deduced 
from  the    arbitrary    conventions   d 
mankind  concerning  the  significatioii 
of  words. 

To  save  the  credit  of  the  doctrine 
that  definitions  are  the  premises  of 
scientific  knowledge,  the  proviso  is 
sometimes  added,  that  they  are  so  only 
under  a  certain  condition,  namely, 
that  they  be  framed  conformably  fe 
the  phenomena  of  nature ;  thai  ii, 
that  they  ascribe  such  meanings  to 
terms  as  shall  suit  objects  aetoaOy 
existing.  But  this  is  only  an  *wtf?*^ 
of  the  attempt  so  often  made^  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing old  language  i^Fter  the  ideas  which 
it  expresses  have  been  exchanged  for 
contrary  ones.  Prom  the  meaning  of 
a  name  (we  are  told)  it  is  possible  to 
infer  physical  facts,  provided  the  name 
has  corresponding  to  it  an  existing 
thing.  But  if  this  proviso  be  neoes- 
sary,  from  which  of  the  two  is  the 
inference  really  drawn?  From  the 
^xistenc^  of  a  thin|^  having  the  piro* 
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pertieflt  or  from  the  ezisUnoe  of  a 
name  meaaiiig  them  ? 

Tak«^  for  instanee^  any  of  the  de- 

botkm  bud  down  as  premiMs  in 

Sodid'B  Elements;   the   definition, 

kt  w  ny,  of  a  eirde^    This,  being 

aailjKd,  oonasts  of  two  piopositioiis ; 

tke  one  an  avmnptioii  with  feapect  to 

&natter  of  faot»  the  other  a  genuine 

^fbaiomL  '' A  figure  may  exist,  hav- 

ng  in  the  points  in  the  line  which 

radiileqiiaUy  distant  from  a  single 

point  vithm  it :  *'  "  Any  figure  poe- 

■aiagthiB  properly  is  called  a  oirda  " 

I^uknk  at  one  of  the  demonstra- 

tuv  wiiidi  are  said  to  depend  on  this 

^^B^oition,  and  obeerve  to  which  of 

tiM  tvo  propositaons  contained  in  it 

w  demooitiatioa    really   appeals. 

"About  the  centre  A,  deecrioe  the 

jcleBCD."  Here  is  an  assumption 

«ita figure,  such  as  the  definition 

fipnaes,  su^  be  described ;  which 

V  00  other  than  the  postulate,  or 

vveit  aaeainption,  involved  in  the  so- 

^  definition.    But  whether  that 

fS^be  called  a  drcle  or  not  is  quite 

"°»M*eriaL    The  purpose  would  be 

g*^MiewttBd  in  all  respects  except 

wwi^  were  we  to  say,  "Through 

■J^  I»nit  B^  draw  a  line  returning  in- 

w  »Wt  of  which  every  point  shim  be 

KiiaeqQal  dxBtance  from  the  point 

^     By  this  the  definition  of  a  circle 

^2fJ*  9^  "d  of,  and  rendered 

'JJJJ'*;  Int  not  the  postulate  im- 

H^ik;  without  that  the  demon- 

■wooBoould  not  stand.     The  circle 

"""V  now  described,  let  us  proceed  to 

"^wwequence.     •*  Since  BCD  is  a 

™e,tteradij„,  B  Ais  equal  to  the 

2*wCA.»  B  Ais  equal  to  C  A,  not 

J'^Ji^B  G D  is  a  circle,  but  be<»UBe 

°^D ii  a  fignro  with  the  radii  equal. 

Jj^^^'^wnt  for  assuming  that  such  a 

TO  about  the  oentre  A,  with  the 

2^  B  A,  may  be  made  to  exist,  is 

SP*W»te.    Whether  the  admissi- 

Wof  theae   postulates   rests  on 

T^^  or  on  pioof,  may  be  a  matter 

'  TOte ;  bat  hi  either  ease  they 

«a»  premiiee  on  which  the  theo- 

JJI^JpWMi ;  and  while  these  are 

^*'*«l  it  would  inake  no  diiIe1re^oe 


in  the  oertainty  of  geometrical  truths, 
though  every  definition  in  Euclid, 
and  every  technical  tenn  thnein 
defined,  were  laid  aside. 

It  IB,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  dwell 
at  so  much  length  on  what  is  so  nearly 
self-evident ;  but  when  a  distinction, 
obvious  as  it  may  appear,  has  been 
confoimded,  and  by  powerful  intel« 
loots,  it  is  better  to  say  too  much 
than  too  little  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering such  mistakes  impossible  in 
future.  I  will,  therefore,  detain  the 
reader  while  I  point  out  one  of  the 
absurd  consequences  flowing  from  the 
supposition  that  definitions,  as  such, 
are  the  premises  in  any  of  our  reason- 
ings, exceptsuchasrelate  to  wordscmly. 
If  this  opposition  were  true,  we  might 
argue  correctly  from  true  jpremises, 
and  arrive  at  a  false  oondusum.  We 
should  only  have  to  assume  as  a  pre- 
mise the  definition  of  a  nonentity ;  or 
rather  of  a  name  which  has  no  entity 
corresponding  to  it  Let  this,  for 
instance,  be  our  definition  : 

A  dragon  is  a  serpent  breathing 
flame. 

This  proposition,  considered  only 
as  a  definition,  is  indisputably  correct. 
A  dragon  is  a  serpent  breathing 
flame  :  the  word  tneam  Uiat  The 
tadt  assumption,  indeed,  (if  tliere 
were  any  such  understood  assertion,) 
of  the  existence  of  an  object  with 
properties  corresponding  to  the  defi- 
nition, would,  in  the  present  instance, 
be  false.  Out  of  this  definition  we 
may  carve  the  premises  of  the  follow- 
ing syllogism : 

A  dragon  is  a  thing  which  breathes 
flame : 

A  dragon  is  a  serpent : 
From  which  the  oondosion  is. 

Therefore  some  serpent  or  serpents 
breathe  flame :  — 
an  unexceptional  syllogism  in  the  first 
mode  of  the  third  figure,  in  which 
both  premises  are  trne  and  vet  the 
ocnolusion  false ;  whidi  every  logician 
knows  to  be  an  absurdity.  Hie  cou' 
dusion  being  false  and  the  j^Uogism 
correct,  the  premises  cannot  be  true. 
But  the  |>reaiises,  considered  as  part^ 
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of  ft  definitioii,  are  true.  Therefore, 
the  premiiiefl  considered  as  parts  of  a 
definitioii  cannot  be  the  real  ones. 
The  real  premises  must  be — 

A  dragon  is  a  really  existing  thing 
which  breathes  flame  : 

A    dragon    is    a    really    existing 
serpent : 
which  implied  premises  being  false, 
the  falsity  of  the  condnsion  presents 
no  absurdity. 

If  we  would  determine  what  con- 
clusion follows  from  the  same  osten- 
sible premises  when  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  real  existence  is  left  out,  let 
us,  according  to  the  recommendation 
in  a  previous  page,  substitute  means 
for  is.     We  then  have — 

Dragon  is  a  vard  meaning  a  thing 
which  breathes  flame : 

Dragon    is    a    toord   meatiing    a 
serpent : 
From  which  the  conclusion  is, 

Some  word  or  words  wkiih  mean 
a  serpent,  alao  mean  a  thing 
which  breathes  flame  : 
where  the  conclusion  (as  well  as  the 
premises)  is  true,  and  is  the  only  kind 
of  conclusion  which  can  ever  follow 
from  a  definition,  namely,  a  proposi- 
tion relating  to  the  meaning  of 
words. 

There  is  still  another  shape  into 
which  we  may  transform  this  syl- 
logism. We  may  suppose  the  middle 
term  to  be  the  designation  neither  of 
a  thing  nor  of  a  name,  but  of  an  idea. 
We  then  have — 

The  idea  of  a  dragon  is  an  idea  of 
a  thing  which  breathes  flame  : 

The  idea  ^  a  dragon  is  an  idea  of 
a  serpent : 

Therefore,  there  is  an  idea  of  a 
Herpent,  which  is  an  idea  of  a  thing 
breathing  flame. 

Here  the  conclusion  is  true,  and 
also  the  premises ;  but  the  premises 
are  not  definitions.  They  are  pro- 
positions affirming  that  an  idea  exist- 
mg  in  the  mind  includes  certain  ideal 
elements.  The  truth  of  the  conclu- 
sion follows  from  the  existence  of  the 
psychological  phenomenon  called  the 
idea  of  a  dragon  ;  and  therefore  still 


from  the  tacit  assmnption  of  a  mstter 
of  fact* 

When,  as  in  this  last  syllogism,  the 
oandusion  is  a  proposition  respecti]^ 
an  idea^  the  assumption  on  n^iich  H 
depends  may  be  merely  thai  of  the 
existence  of  an  idea.  But  when  the 
conclusion  is  a  proposition  (xmoerniDg 
a  Thing,  the  postulate  involved  in  the 
definition  which  stands  as  the  appv- 
ent  premise  is  the  existenoe  of  a  thing 
conformable  to  the  definition,  sad  Dflt 
merely  of  an  idea  conformable  to  it 
This  assumption  of  real  existenoe  «e 
always  convey  the  impression  thst  vb 
intend  to  maJce  when  we  prof ev  to 

*  In  the  only  attempt  which,  tobiul 
know,  has  been  made  to  refute  the  pitt- 
ing argumentatioD,  It  ii  m»iiitdned  uiit 


in  the  first  form  of  the  eyUoffism, 

ur  which 


teeatto 


▲  dragon   is  a   thing 
flame, 

A  dnuon  is  a  serpent,  ,. 

Therefore    some    serpent   or  ispw> 
breathe  flame, 
"there  is  Just  as  much  truth  tathaeon- 
chision  as  there  is  in  the  prennM*!** 
rather  no  moi«  in  the  latter  thaa  m  w 
former.    If  the  general  name  aeipeu^  m> 
chides  both  real  and  imaginary  Mipenif 
there  is  no  falsity  in  the  oooohwoj^H 
not,  there  is  falsity  in  the  minor  pccnnf> 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  set  out  the  eylMgw" 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  name  8ei?ai 
includes  mmginary  serpents.  We  uw| 
find  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  attf  ^^T 
predicates :  for  it  cannot  be  aeserted  tttf 
an  imaginary  creature  breathes ll^«; J* 
predicating  of  it  such  a  fiact,  we  «"»J^'2 
the  most  positive  impHcatton  tbatKu 
real  and  not  imaginary.  The  ooDenim 
must  run  thus„  "  Some  serpent  or  m'V'^ 
either  do  or  are  imagimd  to  breathe  Iubm 
And  to  prove  this  conclusion  *>y  2f  fcT 
stance  of  dragons,  the  jMremises  ibv  f^ 
A  dragon  is  inuagined  as  breathing  v***, 
A  dragon  is  a  (real  or  imaginarr)  t^tV^ 
from  which  it  undoubtedly  fo"o*tJr: 
there  are  serpents  which  are  imsgined  w 
breathe  flame ;. but  the  major  p^^suie" 
not  a  definition,  nor  part  of  a  definit^cf  • 
which  U  all  that  I  am  concerned  topfv*^ 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  essertjw 
—that  if  the  word  serpent  stonds  ftar  now 
but  real  serpents,  the  minor  premiw  (• 
dragon  is  a  serpent)  is  false.  Tbisisezaet^ 
what  I  have  myself  said  of  the  pi«^ 
considered  as  a  statement  of  fact:  out » 
is  not  false  as  part  of  the  definition  of  • 
dragon  ;  and  aince  the  premises,  or  on«^ 
them,  must  be  false,  (the  conclusion  b^ 
so,)  the  real  premise  cannot  be  tlie  deOiu- 
tion.  which  is  true,  but  the  stateneat « 
fact  which  is  false. 
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define  any  name  miiich  is  already 
fawwn  to  be  a  name  of  really  existing 
objects.  On  this  aooount  it  is,  that 
the  nRunption  was  not  neceraarily 
ioplied  is  the  definition  of  a  dragon, 
vliile  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being 
indoded  in  the  definition  of  a  circle, 

i  6.  One  of  the  circnmstances  which 

Weootributed  to  keep  up  the  notion 

that  demonstrative  tnitiis  follow  from 

^^^laAmB  rather  than  from  the  postu- 

^impIiBdin  those  definitions,  is,  that 

'^poitolates,  even  in  those  sciences 

vlBdi  an  ooDsidered  to  surpass  all 

fltfaen  m  demonstrative  certainty,  are 

not  ilviys  exactly  true.     It  is  not 

t^  that  a  circle  exists,  or  can  be 

^""c^i^  which    has    all    its  radii 

CBK^  equal    Such  accuracy  is  ideal 

^j;^itiB  not  found  in  nature,  still 

Jl^  can  it  be  realised  by  art    People 

«  a  difficulty,   therefore,  in  con- 

oaring  that  the  most  certain  of  all 

^""^^^tnoos  could    rest  on  premises 

vnidi,  instead  of  being  certainly  true, 

aie  certainly  not  true  to  the  full  ex- 

^  Melted.    fDiis  apparent  paradox 

*ul  be  examined  when  we  come  to 

^^  of  Demonstration ;  where  we 

^  be  able  to  show  that  as  much  of 

^  poatolate  is  true,  as  is  required  to 

V^  ^  much  as  in  true  of  the  con- 

*J^    Philosophers,   however,  to 

™«ft  tins  view  had  not  occurred,  or 

™«iiitdid  not  satisfy,  have  thought 

Bmdi^iennble  th»t  there  should  be 

j^?jtt  definitiofna  something  i?iore 

f^^  cv  at  least  more  accurately 

^  than  the  implied  postulate  of 

■j**^ odstenoe  of  a  corresponding 

^^    And   this   something  they 

'j^eted  themselvee  they  had  found, 

*°|n  they  hud  it  down  that  a  defini- 

^is  A  Btatonent  and  analysis  not 

**  *he  mere  meaning  of  a  word,  nor 

!^  of  the  nature  of  a  thing,  but  of 

Jjje^    ITius,  the  proposition,  **A 

^e  18  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a 

^  >n  the  points  of  which  are  at  an 

*^N  distance  from  a  given  point 

*'"•*  it,*'  was  considered  by  Uiem, 

*P^  M  assertion    that  any  real 

^''^kitethat  property,  (which  would 


not  be  exactly  true,)  but  that  we 
conceive  a  circle  as  having  it;  that 
our  abstract  idea  of  a  circle  is  an 
idea  of  a  figure  with  its  radii  exactly 
equaL 

Conformably  to  this  it  is  said,  that 
the  subject-matter  of  mathematics, 
and  of  every  other  demonstrative 
science,  is  not  things  as  they  really 
exist,  but  abstractions  of  the  mind. 
A  geometrical  line  is  a  line  without 
br^kdth ;  but  no  such  line  exists  in 
nature ;  it  is  a  notion  merely  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  its  experience  of  nature. 
The  definition  (it  is  said)  is  a  defini- 
tion of  tius  mental  line,  not  of  any 
actual  line:  and  it  is  only  of  the 
mental  line,  not  of  any  line  existing 
in  nature,  that  the  theorems  of  geo- 
metry are  accurately  true. 

Allowing  this  doctrine  respecting 
the  nature  of  demonstrative  truth  to 
be  correct  (which,  in  a  subsequent 
place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that 
it  is  not,)  even  on  that  supposition, 
the  conclusions  which  seem  to  follow 
from  a  definition  do  not  follow  from 
the  definition  as  such,  but  from  an 
implied  postulate.  Even  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  no  object  in  nature 
answering  to  the  definition  of  a  line, 
and  that  the  geometrical  properties 
of  lines  are  not  true  of  any  lines  in 
nature,  but  only  of  the  idea  of  a  line  ; 
the  definition,  at  all  events,  postulates 
the  real  existence  of  such  an  idea :  it 
assumes  that  the  mind  can  frame,  or 
rather  has  framed,  the  notion  of  length 
without  breadth,  and  without  any 
other  sensible  property  whatever.  To 
me,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  mind 
cannot  form  any  such  notion  ;  it  can- 
not conceive  length  without  breadth  ; 
it  can  only,  in  contemplating  objects, 
attend  to  their  length,  exclusively  of 
their  other  sensible  qualities,  and  so 
determine  what  properties  may  be 
predicated  of  them  in  virtue  of  their 
length  alone.  If  this  be  true,  the 
postulate  involved  in  the  geometrical 
definition  of  a  line  is  the  real  exist- 
ence, not  of  length  without  breadth, 
but  merely  of  length,  that  is,  of  long 
objects.      This  ia    quite    enough  to 
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support  all  the  truths  ol  geometry, 
since  every  property  of  a  geometrioal 
line  is  really  a  property  of  all  physical 
objects  in  so  far  as  possessing  length. 
But  even  what  I  hold  to  be  the  ^Ise 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  leaves  the 
oonolusioa  that  our  reasonings  are 

grounded  on  the  matters  of  fact  postu- 
bted  in  definitions,  and  not  on  the  de- 
finitions themselves,  entirely  unafifect- 
ed ;  and  aooordinely  this  eoadusion  is 
one  which  I  have  m  common  with  Dr. 
WheweD,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences:  though,  on  the  nature 
of  demonstrative  truth,  Dr.  Whewell's 
opinions  are  arreatly  at  variance  with 
mine.  And  nere^  as  in  many  other 
instances,  I  gladly  acknowledge  that 
bis  writings  are  eminently  serviceable 
in  clearing  from  confusion  the  initial 
steps  in  uie  analvsis  of  the  mental 
processes,  even  whnre  his  views  re- 
specting the  ultimate  analysis  are  such 
as  (though  with  unfeigned  respect)  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  fundamentally 
erroneous. 

I  7*  Although,  according  to  the 
opinion  here  presented,  I>efinition& 
are  properly  of  names  only,  and  not 
of  things,  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  donations  are  arbitrary.  How 
to  define  a  name,  may  not  only  be  an 
inquiry  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
intricacy,  but  may  involve  considera- 
tions ffoing  deep  into  the  nature  of 
the  thmgs  which  are  denoted  by  the 
name.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
inquiries  which  form  the  subjects  of 
the  most  important  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues ;  as»  "  What  is  rhetoric?"  the 
topic  of  the  Gorgias,  or  '^Wbat  is 
justice  ?  "  that  of  the  Republic.  Such, 
also,  is  the  question  sccnnfully  asked 
by  Pilate,  *<  What  is  truth  ?  "  and  the 
fundamental  question  with  speculative 
moralists  in  aU  ages,  '^What  is  vir- 
tue!" 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent 
these  difficult  and  noble  inquiries  as 
having  nothing  in  view  beyond  ascer- 
taining the  conventional  meaning  of 
a  name.  They  are  inquiriea  not  so 
much  to  determine  what  is,  aa  what 


should  be,  the  mwining  of  a  name ; 
which,  like  other  practical  ^nestiomi 
of  terminology,  requires  for  its  solu- 
tion that  we  should  enter,  and  some- 
times enter  very  deeply,  into  the  pro- 
perties not  m^ely  of  naraea  hot  ol 
the  things  named. 

Although  the  meaning    of   e^rery 
concrete  general  name  resides  in  the 
attributes  which  it  connotes,  the  ob- 
jects were  named  before  the  attn- 
Dutes ;  as  s^[q)ears  from  the  fact  that 
in  all  languages,  abstract  naiQee  are 
mostiy  compounds  or  o^ii^'&anva- 
tives  of  the  concrete^  ;«aqA  vhick 
oorrespond    to    theiBb      Connotatiye 
names,  therefore^  were,  after  pvoper 
names,  the  first  which  were  used: 
and  in  the  simpler  cates^  no  donb^  a 
distinct  oonnotati6n  was  preseBt  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  first  used  tha 
name^  and  was  distinctly  intended  by 
them  to  be  conveyed  by  it      The 
first  person  who  used  the  w<«d  whiter 
as  applied  to  snow  or  to  anj  oiher 
object^  knew,  no  doubt,  very  wdl  wbafc 
quality  he  intended  to  predicate,  and 
had  a  perfectly  distinct  coneepticti  in 
his  mind  of  the  attribute  s^giuficd  by 
the  name. 

But  where  the  resemblanoeg  and 
differences  on  which  our  dassificatiooa 
are  founded  are  not  of  this  palpaUe 
and  easily  determinable  kind  ;  espeet- 
aUy  where  they  consist  not  in  any 
one   (|uality  but   in    a   number   of 
qualities,  the  effects  of  which,  betn^ 
blended  together,  are  not  very  eanly 
discriminated,  and  refened  eacfc  to 
its  true  source ;  it  often  bi^^peoa  that 
names  are  applied  to  nameable  objecia^ 
with  no  distinct  connotation  present 
to  the  minds  of  thoeie  who  apply  them. 
They  are  only  influenced  by  a  general 
resemblance  between  the  new  objfct 
and  all  or  some  of  the  old  familiar 
objects  wbkh  they  have  been  aocua- 
tomed  to  call  by  that  name.     Thiiw 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  law  which 
even  the  mind  of  the  philosopber  mast 
follow,  in  giviiMf  names  to  the  simple 
elementary  feeUngs  of  our  natare; 
butk  where  the  thioga  to  be  named 
are  complex  wholM,  a  pbikMopher  is 
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not  eontent  with  notiQUig  a  general 

wrmhlMice;  he  examines  what  the 

iwmhlMice  OdnnstB  m :  and  he  only 

gbn  the  aame  name  to  thingi  which 

RKDible  one  another  in  the  sune 

definite  partiai]an.    The  philosopher, 

t^enfoR^  iisfaitoally  employs  his  gen- 

efal  naoes  with  a  definite  oonnotation. 

Bikhogoage  wasnot  made,  and  can 

vlyiiiMBie  small  degree  be  mended, 

I7  pialonphenk     In  the  minds  of 

ti^fBilarbiteTsof  langoage,  general 

iiBe%  especially  where  ue  classes 

titey  dcDote  cannot  be  brought  before 

tie  tribimsl  of  the  oatward  senses  to 

k  ideatified  and  discriminated,  oon- 

Mte  little  more  than  a  vaffue  gross 

wawnhhoee  to  the  things  which  they 

voe  eu&st,  or  have   been   mos^ 

^^oaUtaed  to  call  by  those  names. 

Vliei^  for  in8tanoe>  ordinary  persona 

J*>diatethe  words  jurt  or  111^'tM^  of 

«7  aotioo,  110620  or  meurn  of  any  senti- 

flKo^  eqxearion,  or  demeanoar,  $tatu- 

■^  or  tkaiiaUok  of  any  personage 

^l^iriog  in  politics,  do  they  mean  to 

a&n  of  those  various  subjects  any 

J^CBunats  attribates,  of  whatever 

™d!  Ko :  they  merely  reoc^ise, 

Mftejrthink,  some  likeness,  more  or 

Jtm  ngne  and  looser  between  these 

■^  MBS  other  things  which  they 

^ve  been  aoeustomed  to  denominate 

«  to  hear  denominated    by  those 

I'osi>*ge,  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
^aaedto  say  of  governments,  '*i8 
^  >iMie^  bnt  grows."  A  name  is 
^  biposed  at  once  and  by  previous 
Pi'Pne  upon  a  c2a#a  of  objects,  but  is 
w  ttpHed  to  ono  thing,  and  then 
^^'oiwl  br  a  sesies  of  transitions  to 
^^"^^  and  another.  By  this  process 
(^,  Im  been  remarked  by  several 
T^i^  and  ilhistrated  with  great 
^  and  deamess  by  Dugald  Ste- 
^vt  IB  his  Phikeophical  Essays)  a 
*>>e  not  unlrequently  passes  by  suo- 
^^e  links  of  resemUance  from  one 
*"iMt  to  another,  until  it  becomes 
4fM  to  things  haviitt  nothing  in 
^>Mn  with  the  first  thuKS  to  which 
^teme  was  given;  which,  how- 
ei«r,do  not,  for  that  reason,  drop  the 


name;  so  that  it  at  last  denotes  a 
confused  huddle  of  objects,  having 
nothing  whatever  in  common;  and 
connotes  nothing,  not  even  a  vagoe 
and  general  resemblanoe.  When  a 
name  has  fallen  into  this  state,  in 
which  by  predicating  it  of  any  object 
we  aasert  literally  nothing  about  the 
object,  it  has  become  unfit  for  the 
purposes  either  of  thought  or  of  the 
communication  of  thought;  and  can 
only  be  made  serviceable  by  stripping 
it  of  some  part  of  its  multifarious 
denotation,  and  confining  it  to  objects 
possessed  of  some  attributes  in  com- 
mon, which  it  may  be  made  to  oon- 
noteu  Such  are  the  inconveniences  of 
a  language  which  "is  not  made,  but 
grows^"  like  the  governments  which 
are  in  a  similar  case,  it  may  be  oom- 
paied  to  a  road  which  is  not  made, 
but  has  made  itself :  it  requires  con- 
tinual mendinjg  in  order  to  be  passable. 
From  this  it  is  already  evident  why 
the  question  respecting  the  definition 
of  an  abstract  name  is  often  one  of  so 
much  difficulty.  The  question.  What 
is  justice  ?  is,  in  other  words.  What 
is  we  attribute  which  mankind  mean 
to  predicate  when  they  call  an  action 
just  ?  To  which  the  first  answer  i% 
that  having  come  to  no  precise  agreo* 
ment  on  the  point,  they  do  not  mean 
to  predicate  distinctiy  any  attribute 
at  alL  Nevertheless,  all  believe  that 
there  is  some  common  attribute  be- 
longing to  all  the  actions  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  just  The 
question  then  must  be,  whether  there 
is  any  sudi  common  attribute  ?  and, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  mankind 
agree  suffidentiy  with  one  another  as 
to  the  {Mirticular  actions  which  they 
do  or  do  not  call  just,  to  render  the 
inquiry,  what  quality  those  actions 
have  in  common,  a  possible  one :  if  so, 
whether  the  actions  reaDv  have  any 
quality  in  common ;  and  if  they  have, 
what  it  is.  Of  these  three^  the  first 
alone  is  an  inquiry  into  usage  and 
convention ;  the  cwier  two  are  in- 

Siiries  into  matters  of  fact    And  if 
e   second   question   (whether  the 
I  actions  form  a  class  at  all)  hu  been 
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answered  uegatively,  there  remains  a 
fourth,  often  more  arduous  than  all  the 
rest)  namely,  how  best  to  form  a  class 
ai*tificially,  which  the  name  may  de- 
note. 

And  here  it  is  fitting  to  remark, 
that  the  study  of  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  languages  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  who  would  logi- 
cally remodel  them.  The  classifica- 
tions rudely  made  by  established  lan- 
guage, when  retouched,  as  they  ahnost 
all  require  to  be,  by  the  hands  of  the 
logician,  are  often  in  themselves  excel- 
lently suited  to  his  purposes.  As 
compared  with  the  dassifications  of  a 
philosopher,  they  are  like  the  custo- 
mary laws  of  a  country,  which  has 
grown  up  as  it  were  spontaneously, 
compared  with  laws  methodised  and 
digested  into  a  code  :  the  former  are 
a  far  less  perfect  instrument  than  the 
latter ;  but  bein^  the  result  of  a  long, 
though  unscientific,  course  of  experi- 
ence, they  contain  a  mass  of  materials 
which  may  be  made  very  usefully 
available  in  the  formation  of  the 
sjrstematic  body  of  written  law.  In 
like  manner,  the  established  grouping 
of  objects  under  a  common  name,  even 
when  founded  only  on  a  gross  and 
general  resemblance,  is  evidence,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  resemblance 
is  obvious,  and  therefore  considerable  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  a 
resemblance  which  has  struck  great 
nmnbers  of  persons  during  a  series  of 
years  and  ages.  Even  when  a  name, 
by  successive  extensions,  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  things  among  which 
there  does  not  exist  this  gross  resem- 
blance common  to  them  all,  still  at 
every  step  in  its  progress  we  shall 
find  such  a  resemblance.  And  these 
transitions  of  the  meaning  of  words 
are  often  an  index  to  real  connections 
between  the  things  denoted  by  them, 
which  might  otherwise  escape  the 
notice  of  uunkers ;  of  those  at  least 
who,  from  using  a  different  language, 
or  from  any  difference  in  their  luwitual 
associations,  have  fixed  their  attention 
in  preference  on  some  other  aspect  of 
the  things,    l^e  history  of  philowiphy 


abounds  in  examples  of  such  over- 
sights, committed  for  want  of  peroeiT- 
ing  the  hidden  link  that  connected  to- 
gether the  seemingly  disparate  mean- 
ings of  some  ambiguous  word.* 

Whenever   the   inquiry   into    the 
definition  of  the  name  of  any  veal 
object  consists  of  anything  else  than 
a  mere  comparison  of  authorities,  we 
tacitly  assume  that  a  meaning  mnst 
be  foimd  for  the  name,  compatible 
with  its  continuing  to  denote,  if  pos- 
sible all,  but  at  any  rate  the  greater 
or  the  more  important  part,  oi  the 
things  of  which  it  is  commonly  pre- 
dicated.    The  inquiry,  therefore,  into 
the  definition,  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
resemblances  and  differences  among 
those  things  :  whether  there  be  any 
resemblance   running  through   them 
all ;  if  not,  through  what  portion  of 
them  such  a  general  resemblance  esa 
be  traced :  and  finallv,  what  an  the 
common  attributes,  the  poesesBion  of 
which  gives  to  them  all,  or  to  thai 
portion  of  them,  the  character  of  i^ 
semblance  which  has    led   to   their 
being  classed  tc^ther.     When  tiiese 
common  attributes  have  been  ascer- 
tained and  specified,  the  name  which 
belongs  in  common  to  the  resembling 
objects  acquires  a  distinct  instead  oi 
a  vague  connotation  ;  and  by 


*  "  Few  people  "  (I  have  said  in  anotiMT 
place)  "  have  reflected  how  gre*t  a  knowo 
ledge  of  Things  in  required  to  enaUe  a  maa 
to  affirm  that  any  given  argument  tans 
wholly  upon  words.  There  is,  periian 
not  one  of  the  leading  terms  of  phucsqmf 
which  ia  not  used  in  almost  intmmeme 
shades  of  meaning,  to  exproaa  ideas  more 
or  leea  widely  dillerent  from  one  another. 
Between  two  of  these  ideas  a  aagacioiia  and 
penetrating  mind  will  discern,  aa  it  wen 
intuitively,  nn  unobvious  link  of  ooaiaee- 
tion,  upon  which,  though  pertiapa  uitahle 
to  give  a  logical  account  of  it,  he  will  fotuid 
a  perfectly  valid  aiigument,  which  hia 
critic,  not  having  so  keen  an  ijiaii^ht  into 
the  Things,  will  mistake  for  a  fallacy  turn- 
ing on  the  double  meanioff  of  a  term.  And 
the  greater  the  genius  ot  him  who  thus 
safely  leaps  over  the  chasm,  the  graatar 
will  probably  be  the  crowing  and  vamgloiy 
of  the  mero  logician,  who,  nobbling  after 
him,  evinces  hu  own  suporlor  wiadcMm  bj 
paiulng  on  its  bituk,  and  giving  up  aa 
aespemte  his  proper  business  of  bridging 
it  over. " 
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n^this  distinct  oonnotatioD,  becomes 
nweptible  of  definition. 

In  giving  a  distinct  oonnotfttion  to 
thegenersl  name,  the  philo0<^her  will 
endttToorto  Bx.  upon  snch  attributes 
tM,  while  they  are  common  to  all  the 
tldngs  nsoaOy  <ienoted  by  the  name, 
are  alio  of    greatest  importance   in 
tbeoMelTes  ;  either  directly,  or  from 
the  vomber,  the  oonspicuonsness,  or 
the  iBfemesting  character,  of  the  con- 
ieqnaaees  to  w^hich  they  lead.     He 
will  select,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
i^aUke   as   lead  to   the  greatest 
monber  of  interesting  propria.     For 
these,  rather  than  the  more  obscure 
and  recondite  qualities  on  which  they 
often  depend,  give  that  general  char- 
acter and  aspect  to  a  set  of  objects 
vbieb   detemiiue    the    groups    into 


which  they  naturally  fall  But  to 
penetrate  to  the  more  hidden  agree- 
ment on  which  these  obvious  and 
superficial  agreements  depend,  is  often 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  scientific 
problems.  As  it  is  among  the  most 
difficult,  so  it  seldom  fails  to  be 
among  the  most  important  And  since 
upon  the  result  of  this  inquiry  re- 
specting the  causes  of  the  properties 
of  a  class  of  things,  there  incidentally 
depends  the  question  what  shall  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  some  of  the 
most  profound  and  most  valuable  in- 
vestigations which  philosophy  pre- 
sents to  us  have  been  introduced  by, 
and  have  ofifered  themselves  under 
the  guise  of,  inquiries  into  the  defini- 
tion of  a  name. 
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CHAPTER! 

or  ISFXBIWCBy  OB  BXABONINa  IN 

§  I.  Ik  the  preoeding  Book  we  have 
beea  oocnpied  not  with  the  nature  of 
^tool,  bat  with  the  nature  of  Aaser- 
te:  the  import  conveyed  by  a  Pro- 
povtioBt  whether  that  JtVopositioa  be 
^  or£ilie ;  not  the  means  by  which 
to  dneriminate  true  from  false  Pro- 
POBtiooflk  The  proper  subjeoti  how- 
ever,  of  Logic  TM  Aooi.  Before  we 
ooald  undentand  what  T^rool  is,  it 
*M  nsoeoMry  to  understand  what 
tM  is  to  which  proof  is  applicable ; 
vhat  that  b  which  can  be  a  subject 
of  belief  or  disbelief,  of  affirmation  or 
^adtl:  what,  in  shorty  the  different 
Unck  of  Propositions  assert 

Xliis  preliminary  inquiry  we  have 
(WQiscated  to  a  definite  result  Aster- 
^  in  the  first  place,  relates  either 
to  the  meaning  of  words,  or  to  some 
fnpsrty  of  tbs  thiiigt  which  words 
<Vufv.  Assertions  respecting  the 
^ning  of  words,  ainong  whiab.  de- 


finitioDS  are  the  most  important,  hold 
a  place,  and  an  indispensable  one,  in 
philosophy;  but  as  the  meaning  of 
words  is  essentially  arbitrary,  this 
dass  of  assertions  are  not  susceptible 
of  truth  or  falsity,  nor  therefore  of 
proof  or  disproof.  Assertions  respect- 
mg  Things,  or  what  may  be  called 
Real  Propositions,  in  contradistinction 
to  verbal  ones,  are  of  various  sorts. 
We  have  analysed  the  import  of  each 
8ort«  and  have  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  things  thev  relate  to,  and  the 
nature  of  what  they  severally  assert 
respecting  those  things.  We  found 
that  whatever  be  the  fonn  of  the  pro- 
position, and  whatever  its  nominal 
subject  or  predicate,  the  real  subject 
of  every  proposition  is  some  one  or 
more  facts  or  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, or  some  one  or  more  of  the 
hidden  causes  or  powers  to  which  we 
ascribe  those  facts ;  and  that  what  is 
predicated  or  asserted,  either  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  of  those 
phenomena  or  those  powers,  is  always 
either    Existence,    Qrder    in    Place, 
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Order  in  Time,  CauBatioii,  or  Resem- 
blance. This,  then,  is*  the  theory  of 
the  Import  of  Propositions,  reduced 
to  its  ultimate  elements :  but  there  is 
another  and  a  less  abstruse  expression 
for  it|  which,  though  stopping  short 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  analysis^  is 
sufficiently  scientific  for  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  such  a  general 
expression  is  reauired.  This  expres- 
sion recognises  the  commonly  received 
distinction  between  Subject  and  Attri- 
bute, and  gives  the  following  as  the 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  proposi- 
tions : — Every  Proposition  asserts,  that 
some  given  subject  does  or  does  not 
possess  some  attribute ;  or  that  some 
attribute  is  or  is  not  (either  in  all  or 
in  some  portion  of  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  met  with)  conjoined  with 
some  other  attribute. 

We  shall  now  for  the  present  take 
our  leave  of  this  portion  of  our  inquiry, 
and  proceed  to  the  peculiar  problem 
of  the  Science  of  Logic,  namely,  how 
the  assertions,  of  which  we  have 
analysed  the  import,  are  proved  or 
disproved ;  such  of  them,  at  least,  as, 
not  being  amenable  to  direct  con- 
sciousness or  intuition,  are  appropriate 
subjects  of  proof. 

We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement  that  it 
is  proved  when  we  believe  its  truth  by 
reason  of  some  other  fact  or  statement 
from  which  it  is  said  to  follow.  Most 
of  the  propositions,  whether  affimiA- 
tive  or  negative,  universal,  particular, 
or  singular,  which  we  believe,  are  not 
believed  on  their  own  evidence,  but 
on  the  ground  of  something  previously 
assented  to,  from  which  they  are  said 
to  be  inferred.  To  infer  a  proposition 
from  a  previous  proposition  or  pro- 
positions ;  to  give  credence  to  it,  or 
claim  credence  for  it,  as  a  conclusion 
from  something  else,  is  to  rtoMUt  in 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term. 
There  is  a  narrower  sense,  in  which 
the  name  reasoning  is  confined  to  the 
form  of  inference  which  is  termed 
ratiocination,  and  of  which  the  syl- 
logism is  the  general  type.  The 
reasons  for  not  conforming  to  this 
restricted  use  of  the  term  were  stated 


in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry,  and 
additional  motives  will  be  suggested 
by  the  considerations  on  which  we  are 
now  about  to  enter. 

§  2.  In  proceeding  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cases  in  which  infer- 
ences can  legitimately  be  drawn,  we 
shall    first   mention   some   cases  in 
which  the  inference  is  apparent*  not 
real ;  and  which  require  notice  chieflj 
that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with 
cases  of  inference  properly  so  called. 
This  occurs    when    the    proposition 
ostensibly  inferred  from  anotiier  ap- 
pears on  analysis  to  be  merely  a  re- 
petition of  the  same,  or  part  of  the 
same,  assertion  which  was  contained 
in  the  first     All  the  cases  mentioaed 
in  books  of  Logic  as   examples  of 
sequipoUency  or  equivalence  of  pro- 
positions are  of  this  nature.    Thu^ 
if  we  were  to  aigue,  Ko  man  is  iocsp- 
able  of    reason,   for    every  man   » 
rational ;  or,  All  men  are  moitil,  for 
no  man  is  exempt  from  death ;   it 
would  be  plain   that  we  were  not 
proving  the  proposition,  but  only  ap- 
pealing to  another  mode  of  wording 
it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  more 
readily  comprehensible  by  the  hearer, 
or  better  adapted  to  suggest  the  real 
proof,  but  which  contains  in  itself  no 
shadow  of  proof. 

Another  case  is  where,  from  an 
universal  proposition,  we  affect  t» 
infer  another  which  differs  from  it 
only  in  being  particular :  as  All  A  is 
B,  therefore  Some  A  is  B  ;  No  A  i« 
B,  therefore  Some  A  is  not  B.  Has, 
too^  is  not  to  include  one  proposition 
from  another,  but  to  repeat  a  secoiid 
time  something  which  had  been  as- 
serted at  first ;  with  the  difference, 
that  we  do  not  here  repeat  the  whole 
of  the  previous  assertion,  but  only  an 
indefinite  part  of  it. 

A  third  case  is  where  the  ante- 
cedent having  affirmed  a  predicate  of 
a  given  subject,  the  consequent  affinns 
of  the  same  subject  something  already 
connoted  by  the  former  predicate :  as, 
Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates 
is  a  living  creature ;  where  all  that  is 
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flomoied  by  ItTinff  creftture  was  affiim- 
cd  of  Socntos  men  he  wu  Mserted 
ti>  be  s  mam.  If  the  propositioiiB  are 
wtgaUte,  we  most  invert  their  order, 
thw:  Socrates  is  not  a  living  creature, 
Uteiefore  he  is  not  a  man ;  for  if  we 
deoy  the  lesa,  the  greater,  which  in- 
dades  it,  is  already  denied  by  impli- 
csikka.  Theae,  therefore^  are  not 
RiiSy  cttMs  of  inference ;  and  yet  the 
trivial  examples  by  which,  in  manualfl 
td  Lqgk^  the  rules  of  the  Syllogism  are 
iOiiitrated,are  often  of  this  ill-chosen 
kind ;  formal  demonstrations  of  oon- 
dnaoBs  to  which  whoever  nnderstands 
tile  teems  naed  in  the  statement  of  the 
data,  has  already,  and  oonscioiiBly, 


The  mcst  complex  case  of  this  sort 

of  afipaicnt  inference  is  what  is  called 

the  Gmversioii  of  Proposition?,  which 

cmm^U  in  turning  the  predicate  into 

a  subject^  and  the  subject  into  a  pre- 

dieaJbe,  and  framing  out  of  the  same 

terma  thus  reversed  another  propoei- 

tioQ,  which  must  be  true  if  the  former 

is  tne.     Thus,  from  the  particular 

affimative  prt^position.  Some  A  is  B, 

we  may  infer  that  Some  Bis  A.   From 

the  mnTersal  negative,  No  A  is  B,  we 

may  oooclude  that  No  B  is  A.     From 

tbe  universal  affirmative  proposition, 

AH  A  is  B,  it  cannot  be  iiif  erred  thal^ 

AH  B  is  A ;  though  all  water  is  liquid, 

It  la  not  implied  tiiat  all  liquid  is 

t-^Xjbx  ;  bat  it  is  implied  that  some 

{oid  is  to;  and  hence  the  proposition, 

*  II  A  ii  £^  is  legitimately  convertible 

.U>  Some  B  is  A.     This  process, 

which  omverts  an  universal  proposi- 

into  a  particular,  is  termed  con- 

jaer  acddena.     From  the  pro- 

pootian.  Some  A  is  not  B,  we  cannot 

even  infer  that  some  B  is  not  A; 

tfioagh  some  men  are  not  Englishmen, 

H  does  not  follow  that  some  English - 

laen  are  not  men.     The  only  mode 

*  The  different  osses  of  .£quipollency, 
er  "EqidnJent  Pn^podtional  Forms."  are 
•■a  forth  with  some  folneos  in  Professor 
fi  Logic  One  of  the  commonest  of 
dumiges  of  expression,  that  from 
1^  a  proposition  to  denjdng  its  nega- 
"^^  «r  rice  r^rsd,  Mr.  Bain  designates, 
^«7  %pU7t  by  the  name  ObvenioD. 


mraally  recognised  of  converting  a 
particular  negative  proposition,  is  in 
the  form,  Some  A  is  not  B»  therefore, 
something  which  is  not  B  is  A  ;  and 
this  is  termed  conversion  by  contra- 
position.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
predicate  and  subject  are  not  merely 
reversed,  but  one  of  them  is  changed. 
Instead  of  [A]  and  [B],  the  terms  of 
the  new  proposition  are  [a  thing  which 
is  not  BJ,  and  [A].  The  original  pro- 
position. Some  A  tf  not  B,  is  first 
changed  into  a  proposition  squiDoUent 
with  it^  Some  A  m  "  a  thing  which  is 
not  B ;  '*  and  the  proposition,  being 
now  no  longer  a  particular  negative, 
but  a  particular  affirmative,  admits  of 
conversion  in  the  first  mode,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  timjU  conversion.* 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  not  really 
any  inference  ;  there  is  in  the  conclu- 
sion no  new  truth,  nothing  but  what 
was  already  asserted  in  the  premises, 
and  obvious  to  whoever  apprehends 
them^  The  fact  asserted  in  the  con- 
clusion iti  either  the  very  same  fact,  or 
part  of  the  fact,  asserted  in  the  original 
proposition.  This  follows  from  our 
previous  analysis  of  the  Import  of 
Propositions.  When  we  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  some  lawful  sovereigns  are 
tyrants,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
assertion  ?  That  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  the  term  *' lawful  sovereign," 
and  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
term  "tyrant,"  sometimes  coexist  in 
the  same  individual  Now  this  is  also 
precisely  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  some  tyrants  are  lawful  sove- 
reigns ;  which,  therefore,  isnot  a  second 
proposition  inferred  from  the  first,  any 
more  than  the  English  translation  of 
Euclid's  elements  is  a  collection  of 
theorems  different  from,  and  conse- 

?[uences  of,  those  contained  in  the 
vreek  original  Again,  if  we  assert 
that  no  great  general  is  a  rash  man, 
we  mean  that  the  attributes  connoted 
by  "  great  general,"  and  those  connoted 

*  As  Sir  William  Hamilton  han  pointed 
out,  **  Some  A  is  not  B"  may  also  be  con- 
verted in  the  following  form :  "  No  B  is 
wmt  A."  Some  men  are  not  negroes; 
therefore,  No  negroes  are  «9nM  men  {t,g, 
Europeans). 
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by  ^  rMh,**  nevor  eoezist  fai  the  mme 
subject;  whiehiAalBotheexAotmeui* 
ing  whieh  wouldbeexprenad  byflAyiBg, 
that  no  imah  man  is  *  great  genwu. 
When  we  say  that  all  quadrnpedB  are 
^rann-blooded,  we  asaert,  not  only  that 
the  attributes  connoted  by  *'quad- 
inped  "and  those  eonnoted  by  ^^  wann* 
blooded  "  sometimes  coexist,  bnt  that 
the  former  never  exist  without  the 
latter:  now  the  proposition,  Some 
warm-blooded  creatures  are  quadru- 
peds, expresses  the  first  half  of  this 
meaning,  dro|^ing  the  latter  half; 
and  therefore  has  been  alreadyaffirmed 
in  the  antecedent  pnnweition,  All 
quadrapeds  are  warm-blooded.  But 
that  au  warm-blooded  oreatores  are 
quadrupeds,  or,  in  oti&er  words,  that 
tne  attributes  connoted  by  ''warm- 
blooded" never  exist  without  those 
connoted  by  "quadruped,"  has  not 
been  asserted,  and  cani^t  be  inferred. 
In  order  to  reassert,  in  an  inverted 
form,  the  whole  of  what  was  afifirmed 
in  the  proposition,  All  quadrupeds  are 
warm-blooded,  we  must  convert  it  bv 
contraposition,  thus,  Nothing  whi<m 
is  not  warm-blooded  is  a  quaidruped. 
This  proposition,  and  the  one  from 
which  it  u  derived,  are  exactly  equi- 
valent, and  either  of  them  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other ;  for,  to  say 
that  when  the  attributes  of  a  quad- 
ruped are  present,  those  of  a  warm- 
blooded creature  are  present,  Is  to  say 
that  when  the  latter  are  absent  the 
former  are  absent 

In  a  manual  for  younff  students,  it 
would  be  proper  to  dwdl  at  greater 
length  on  the  conversion  and  sequi- 
poUenoy  of  propositions.  For  though 
that  cannot  be  called  reasoning  or 
inference  whic^  is  a  mere  reasseition 
in  different  words  of  what  had  been 


asserted  before^  there  is  no  xnore  im^ 
portent  intellectual  habit,  nor  any  tte 
cultivation  of  which  falls  more  mcAf 
within  the  province  of  the  arto!  h|p6 
than  that  of  diseeming  n^iidly  sal 
surely  the  Identity  of  an  asRitioi 
when  disguised   under  divernty  ef 
language.    That  importent  ohapts  A 
logical  treatises  whidi  relates  to  titft 
Opposition  of  Propositions,  and  thft 
excellent  technical  language  lAoA 
logio  provides  for  distinguBhiitf  tte 
different  kinds  or  modes  Si  opporaki% 
are  of  use  diiefly  for  this  p«2ipoa& 
Such  considerations  as  these,  thatooii- 
trary  propositions  may  both  be  bht^ 
but  cannot  both  be  true ;  that  wA- 
contrary  propositions  may  both  In 
true,  but  cannot  both  be  fidse ;  tint 
of  two  contradictory  propositioBi  oae 
must  be  true  and  the  other  false ;  thst 
of  two  subaltemate  propositiflDf  the 
truth  of  the  universal  provsetbetntfh 
of  the  particular,  and  tiie  fsUtf  ef  tie 
particular  proves  the  falsitT  <^  ^ 
universal,  Init  not  vice  vend  ;    uc  ff^ 
to  appear,  at  first  sight,  veiy  tedinicd 
and  mysterious,  but  when  eXfiuBtAi 
seem  ahnoet  too  obvious  to  require » 
formal  a  statement,  sinoe  the  eiae 
amount  of  explanation  wfaidi  ie  neee*' 
sary  to  makethe  principles  intelligibH 
would  enable  the  truths  which  thi7 
convey  to  be  apprehended  in  any  {V- 
ticular  case  which  can  occur.    In^ 
respect,  however,  these  axioms  of  lecv 
are  on  a  level  wi^  those  of  wtAf- 
maticfc    That  things  which  sn  efoi' 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  <*" 
another.  Is  as  obvious  in  any  paittn^ 
case  as  it  is  in  the  general  statemcBti 
and  if  no  such  genend  maxim  had  ever 
been  laid  down,  the  demoDStzstio 
in  Euclid  would  never  have  halted  ifv 
any  difficulty  m  stepping  across  the 


1 1  eontraries. 


All     AlsB 
No     AIbB 

Some  A  is  not  B  r*«"w"w»"«»- 

tois  A  i!  not  b1«>«^*«^*«*o'1«- 

sins  A  il  B  }  "^^^  «>«^*»^*«'^ 
AU     AisBV 


tioAi;B}"dgl,ii;J^B}«-P~"^~Wt««t* 


INFERSNCB  IN  GENERAL. 


9V^  tiiis  aadom  a;t  pretent  SBTTM 
J^WRJwer.  Yet  «io one  ta»  erw 
y^  ■ri'oi  CB  gwmefenr  far 
P^  a  lot  of  those  elementeiy 
£2"^  »t  the  bead  of  theb 
■^■"■f  «••&«*  ezeteise  to  tbe 
•nttoC  ti»  fa«%  which  vlU  be 
2™  ?  bin  ■*  evwy  eteiH  thai;  o£ 
5J*"™f  »  pwenrf  tretb.  Aad 
«*dait  of  logic,  in  the  diicoiiriaii 
jMfaditratiMMwe  hwe  eited 
•UMoqmiw  haUti  of  cinmniqieoi 
■2***»<rfw»d«,  «nd  of  exActiy 
■J^njthfi  loigtfa  imd  breadth  of 
yyfa^TOBh  are  among  the 
y  ndiyMabte  oonditioM  of  any 
^S^  "^^  attajnment,  and 
]Jj*^»«Be  of  the  primary  objects 
«  "PW  diNipIme  to  cnitivate. 

fj  fliTing  noticed,  in  ordcof  to  ex- 
<*»&»  the  provinoe  of  Reasoning 
"™woe  properly  so  called,  the 
**■» wkieh  the  progression  from 
•»  frntt  to  another  is  only  i^paront» 
r*!jP^  ooaiseqaeni  being  a  mere 
"Mvof  the  logical  antecedent; 
rfhfcl!?-^  those  which  aro  cases 

.?""*  ^  tiie  proper  acceptation 
^^  thoM  in  which  we  set  oat 
°|5«"wwitmth8,  to  arrive  at  others 
T'^J^w^.from  them. 
Jr'^iiBgi  in  the  extended  sense  in 
?*I«ed^ term, and  m wbich  it 
jy°^ywiwith  Inference,  n  popa- 
^/^tobe  of  two  kinds;  reason* 
JT^ptttionlars  to  generals,  and 
2^>|»H^6Qn  generals  to  partioulan ; 
2*^  Wng  called  Induction,  the 
"^ttatiocinstioa  or  Syllogism.  It 
^.F^y  be  shown  that  there  is 
r^>P«9ei  of  veaMnmg,  which  falls 
^^['^iteof  these  descriptions,  and 
:■*»  "wwthelew,  is  not  only  valid, 
"^Kthefcnnclatian  of  both  theothers. 
J|»n«e«aiT  to  observe,  that  the 

jj^**li)  and  reasoning  from  gene- 
.  ^^pvticolars,  are  recommended 
L  j!^  ntther  than  by  precision, 
?  t[  ^  adequat^y  mark,  withoat 
J***^'* commentary,  the  diatino- 
iitveen  Indnction  (in  the  sense 
'^Wverted  to)  and  RatiocinatioB. 
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The  meaning  inteiided  by  these  ex* 
prenions  is,  tiiat  Induction  is  inferring 
a  proposition  from  propositions  Um 
general  than  itself,  and  Ratkrinatinn 
s  inferring  a  proposition  from  pnnpcsi- 
tions  tomaU^  or  siorv  genenJ.  mien, 
from  the  observation  of  a  number  of 
individoal  instances,  we  ascend  to  a 
general  proposition,  or  when,  by  com* 
bining  a  number  of  general  propcsi- 
tbns,  we  condode  from  them  another 
proposition  still  mora  general,  the  pro- 
cess, which  is  substantially  tbe  same 
in  both  instances,  is  called  Induction. 
When  from  a  general  proposition,  not 
alone  (for  from  a  single  proposition 
nothing  can  be  conduced  which  is  not 
involvM  in  the  terms),  but  by  combin- 
ing it  with  other  propositions,  we  infer 
a  proposition  of  the  same  degree  of 
generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  genend 
proposition,  or  a  proposition  merely 
mdividual,  the  process  is  Ratiocina- 
tion. When,  in  short,  the  conclusion 
is  more  general  than  the  largest  of  the 
premises,  the  argument  is  commonly 
ealled  Induction  ;  when  jess  ^^enera!^ 
or  equally  general,  it  is  RAtiocmation. 

As  all  experience  begins  with  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  proceeds  from  them 
to  generak,  it  might  seem  most  con- 
formaUe  to  the  naturalorderof  thought 
that  Induction  should  be  treated  of 
before  we  touch  upon  Ratiocination. 
It  will,  however,  be  advantageous,  in 
a  science  which  aims  at  tracing  our 
acquired  knowledge  to  its  sources, 
that  the  inquirer  should  comnwgioe 
with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  process  of  con- 
strocting  our  knowledge ;  and  should 
tracederivative  truths  backward tothe 
truths  from  which  they  are  deduced, 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  their 
evidence,  before  attempting  to  point 
out  the  original  spring  from  which  both 
ultimately  take  their  rise.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  order  of  proceeding 
in  the  present  instanoe  will  manifest 
themielveB  as  we  advance,  in  a  man- 
ner superseding  the  necessity  of  any 
further  justification  or  explanatioiv 

Of  Induction,  therefore,  we  shall 
say  no  more  at  present,  than  that  it 
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at  least  is,  without  doubt,  a  proceas 
of  real  inference.  The  ooncluBion  in 
an  induction  embraces  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  premises.  The  prin- 
ciple or  law  collected  from  particular 
instances,  the  general  proposition  in 
which  we  embody  the  result  of  our 
experience,  covers  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  ground  than  the  individual 
experiments  which  form  its  basia  A 
pnnciple  ascertained  by  experience  is 
more  than  a  mere  summing  up  of 
what  has  been  specifically  observed 
In  the  individual  cases  which  have 
been  examined ;  it  is  a  generalisation 
grounded  on  those  cases,  and  expres- 
sive of  our  belief  that  what  we  there 
found  true  is  true  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  cases  which  we  have  not 
examined,  and  are  never  likely  to 
examine.  The  nature  and  grounds 
of  this  inference,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  to  make  it  legitimate,  will 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
Third  Book :  but  that  such  infexenoe 
really  takes  place  is  not  susceptible  of 
question.  In  every  induction  we  pro- 
ceed from  truths  which  we  knew  to 
truths  which  we  did  not  know  ;  from 
facts  certified  by  observation  to  facts 
which  we  have  not  observed,  and  even 
to  facts  not  ci^Mbble  of  being  now  ol> 
served ;  future  facts,  for  example ; 
but  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  in- 
duction itself. 

Induction,  then,  is  a  real  V^^ce^  of 
Reasoning  or  Inference.  Whether, 
and  in  iniat  sense,  as  much  can  be 
said  of  the  Syllogism,  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  examination  into 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  BATIOOmATION,  OR  SYLLOGISM. 

§  I.  The  analysis  of  the  Syllogism 
has  been  so  accurately  and  fully  per- 
formed in  the  common  manuals  of 
Logic,  that  in  the  present  work,  which 
is  not  designed  «8  a  manual,  it  is 
sufficient   to    recapitidate,    memorus 


eantd,  the  leading  results  of  tint 
analysis,  as  a  foundation  for  ths  n- 
marks  to  be  afterwards  made  on  the 
functions  of  the  Syllogism,  and  tbe 
place  which  it  holds  in  sdenoe. 

To  a  legitimate  syllogism  it  u 
essential  that  there  should  be  thie^ 
and  no  more  than  three,  propontm 
namely,  the  conclusion,  or  propootkn 
to  be  proved,  and  two  other  pnpoo* 
tions  whidi  together  prove  it»  snd 
which  are  called  the  premisea  Itii 
essential  that  there  should  be  thn^ 
and  no  more  than  three^^  teno^ 
namely,  the  subject  and  predicate  d 
the  conclusion,  and  another  cslled  tbe 
middle  term,  which  must  be  femd  ffl 
both  premises,  since  it  is  by  rnettsd 
it  that  the  other  two  tenos  are  to  be 
connected  together.  The  predictte  of 
the  oondusion  is  called  tbe  mtjot 
term  of  the  syllogism  ;  the  niyleetor 
the  conclusion  is  called  tbs  wmor 
term.  As  there  can  be  W  »"•* 
terms,  the  major  aad  mina  Umtt 
must  each  be  found  in  one,  ^^^ 
one  of  the  prenxises,  together  w» 
the  middle  term  which  is  in  "^^ 
both.  The  premise  which  ooDtaiittw| 
middle  term  and  themajorteimitcuKd 

the  major  premise  ;  tiiat  whidi  coo* 
tains  the  middle  term  and  the  minor 
term  is  called  the  minor  premise. 

Syllogisms  are  divided  by  ioo| 
logicians  into  three  Jlgvreit  \fj  ^^ 
into  four,  according  to  the  poBti«  * 
the  middle  term,  whkk  may  eith*  » 
the  subject  in  both  premises,  tbe^ 
dicate  in  both,  or  the  8ubjeak9;j^ 
and  the  predicate  in  the  0^5*  J^ 
most  common  case  is  that  in  *^ 
the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  t^ 
major  premise  and  the  P^^^^^ 
the  minor.  This  is  reckoned  ••  *** 
first  figure.  When  the  middle  b^ 
is  the  predicate  in  both  premises,  toe 
syllogism  belongs  to  the  second  fig^fj 
when  it  is  the  subject  io  both,  to^ 
third.  In  the  fourth  figure  the  nW' 
die  term  is  the  subject  of  the  min^ 
premise  and  the  jwedicate  of  **'^ 
major.  Those  writers  who  reckon  no 
more  than  three  figures  include  tbtf 
case  in  the  first 
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iKb  fignie  is  divided  into  mood$, 
«nniiDg  to  whftt  are  called  the 
9«>%  and  qmaUty  of  the  propod- 
^  that  is,  acoonUng  as  they  are 
■aiicnul  or  ptrticolar,  affirmative  or 
■ptin^  The  following  are  examplea 


of  all  the  legitimate  moods,  that  is 
all  those  in  which  the  condnsion  cor- 
rectly follows  from  the  premises.  A 
is  the  minor  term,  G  the  major,  B  the 
middle  term. 


FIB8T  FlOUBX. 

AflBisC  NoBisO  AU  B  is  0 

AnXisB  AllAifiB  Some  A  is  B 

thoefore  therefore  therefore 

iOAisO  IfoAUG  SomeAisC 

Second  Fioubk 
XoGliB        AnCisB        NoCisB 
AIlAlaB       NoAisB         Some  A  is  B 
tlMnfoire  therefore  therefore 

KoAbG        No  a  is  C         Some  a  18  note 


NoBisC 
Some  A  is  B 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  G 


AllGisB 
Some  A  is  not  B 

therefore 
Some  A  is  not  O 


Thibd  Fioubk. 

^ikC    KoBiaC  BomeBlBG  AUBlsC      SoroeBiBnotO  NoBisG 

^£j*A    iUBisA  AUBlsA     Some  B  ia  A  All  B  ia  A  Some  B  ia  A 

«^^™<*B        therefore  therefore      therefore         therefore  therefore 

«B0AiiC  SooeAisnotC  SomeAiaC  SomeAiaC  SomeAlanotC  BomeAianotC 


IBCbB 
iBBiiA 


AUOisB 
NoBisA 

thorefore 
Some  A  la  not  G 


FouBTH  Figure. 

Some  G  la  B  No  G  la  B 

All  B  in  A  AU  B  la  A 

therefore  therefore 

Some  A  la  G  Some  A  la  not  G 


NoGlaB 
Some  B  la  A 
therefore 
Some  A  la  not  G 


Inibeaeexemplan,  op  blank  forms 
«r  mking  syQogisms,  no  place  is 
■■Wwd  to  tmgular  propoeitions ;  not, 
*  •"■He,  beonise  sucn  propositions 
^•j^'Md  in  ratiocination,  but  be- 
^f».^  predicate  being  affirmed 
J««»i«l the  whole  of  the  subject, 
?JJ*Jjni^ed,  for  the  purposes  of 
y^y"]frp,  with  muTenal  propofli- 
^'''   ™«,  these  two  syllogisms — 

jai^>f^ aortal,     All  men  are  mortal, 


^^ayaen,       Socratea  la  a  man, 
n^^wiHutB  therefore 

*™*»««»ortaI,    Socrates  la  mortal, 

••  Jjwwsnts  precisely  similar,  and 

2  J«  naked  in  the  first  mood  of 
*witfigar8t* 

22V  rhq[)(Mitloiia  to  be  claaaed,  for  the 
PJJM  of  nrtiodnatton,  with  UnlTeraal ; 
{Q^«^  come  irlthln  the  deaignation 
^QMhimadf  propoaea  aa  an  equlTslent 
ijfwwl  that  of  Total.  Ho  would 
|Owate  his  own  expreaaion,  banlah 
rr*«lrely  from  the  aylloglam.  He 
•^•••n  example. 


The  reasons  why  syllogisms  in  any 
of  the  above  forms  are  legitimate,  that 
is,  why,  if  the  premises  are  true,  the 
conclusion  must  inevitably  be  so,  and 
why  this  is  not  the  case  m  any  other 
possible  mood,  (that  is,  in  any  other 
combination  of  universal  and  parti- 
cular,  affirmative  and  native  pro- 
positions,) any  person  taking  interest 
m  these  inquiries  may  be  presumed  to 
have  either  learned  from  the  common 
school-books  of  the  syllogistic  logic,  or 
to  be  ta^ble  of  discovering  for  him- 
self. Tne  reader  mav,  however,  be 
referred  for  every  needful  explanation 
to  Archbishop  Whately's  h'temenU  of 
Logic,  where  he  will  find  stated  with 

Socratea  la  wlae, 
Socratea  la  poor,  tborefore 
Some  poor  men  are  wlae, 
or  more  properly,  (aa  he  obaerrea,)  "one 
poor  man  la  wlae.**    "  Now,  If  wiae,  poor, 
and  a  man,  are  attrlbutea  belonglngr  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Socratea,  there  la 
then  no  march  of  reasoning  at  all.    We 
have  given  In  Socratea,  inttr  alia,  ttio  facta 
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philoaophioal  predaioo,  and  explAin^d 
with  remarkable  perspicuity,  Uie  whc^ 
of  the  common  docirine  o£  the  qrUo- 
giniL 

All  valid  ratiocination^  all  reaaon- 
ing  by  which,  from  general  proposi- 
tions previoiudy  admitted,  other  pro* 
positionB  equally  or  less  general  are 
mferred,  may  be  exhibited  in  some 
of  the  above  forma.  The  whole  of 
Euclid,  for  example,  might  be  thrown 
without  difficulty  into  a  series  of  syl- 
logisms, regular  in  mood  and  figure. 

Though  a  syllogism  framed  aooord- 
ing  to  any  of  these  formuln  is  a  valid 
argument,  all  correct  ratiocination 
admits  of  being  stated  in  syllogisms 

wlM,  poor,  and  a  man,  and  we  merely  re- 
peat uie  concurrence  which  is  selected 
from  the  whole  aggrraate  of  properties 
making  up  Hm  whole,  Socrates.  The  case 
is  one  under  the  head  '  Greater  and  Lees 
Connotation'  in  Equivalent  FroposltionaX 
Forms,  or  Immediate  Inference. 

"  But  the  example  In  this  form  does  not 
do  Justice  to  tbe  syllogism  of  singulars.  We 
must  suppose  hoth  propositions  to  be  raftl, 
the  predicates  being  in  no  way  involved  in 
the  subjects    Thus 

Socntee  was  the  master  of  Plato, 

Socrates  fought  at  DeUum, 

The  master  of  Plato  fought  at  Delium. 
"  It  may  fairlv  bo  doubted  whether  the 
transitions,  in  this  instance,  are  anything 
more  than  equlralent  forms.  For  the  pro- 
position '  Socrates  was  the  master  of  Plato 
and  fought  at  Delium,'  compounded  out  of 
the  two  premises,  Is  obviously  nothing 
tnore  than  a  grammatical  abbreviattoD. 
No  one  can  sav  that  there  is  here  anj 
change  of  meaning,  or  anything  beyond  a 
verbal  modification  of  tho  original  form. 
The  next  step  is,  'The  master  of  Plato 
fought  at  D«Uum,'  which  is  the  prtvious 
statement  cut  down  by  the  omission  of 
Socrates.  It  contents  itself  with  reproduc- 
ing a  part  of  the  meaning,  or  saying  less 
than  had  been  previously  said.  The  full 
eauivalentof  the  affirmaticnis,  'The  master 
of  Plato  fought  at  DeUum,  and  the  master 
of  Plato  was  Socrates : '  the  new  form  omits 
the  last  piece  of  information,  and'glves  only 
the  first.  Now,  we  never  oonalder  that  we 
have  made  a  real  inference,  a  step  in 
advance,  when  we  repeat  lot  than  we  are 
entitled  to  say.  or  drop  fi:t)m  a  complex 
statement  some  portion  not  desired  at  the 
moment.  Such  an  operation  keeps  strictly 
within  the  domain  of  equivalence,  or  Im< 
mediate  luferenoe.  In  no  wav,  therefore^ 
can  a  syllogism  wiUi  two  singular  premises 
be  viewed  as  a  genuine  syUogisno  or  de- 
duotiva  inferenoa '  (fiof^Ct  i,  150X 
Xko  Ant  argumeni^  as  will  have  been 


of  the  first  figiite  alone.  The 
for  throwing  an  argument  in  anyi 
the  oHwr  figures  into  the  fint ' 
are  caUad  roieB  for  the  rerfscfiM 
aylkgioM.  It  is  done  by  thsi 
mon  of  ODS  or  other,  or  both,  d  M 
premises.  Thus  an  aigument  io  tbs 
fint  mood  of  the  second  figu^  m~ 

NoCisB 

AllAisB 
therefore 

NoAisa 
may  be  reduced  as  follows.  The  fit 
pontioo,  No  C  is  B,  being  snunivorf 
negative,  admits  of  sim^e  <»Qt<^ 
and  may  he  changed  into  No  B  »(* 
which,  as  we  showed,  is  the  veiy  «• 

seen,  rests  upon  the  sapps^ttoo  *^  *• 
name  Socrates  has  a  meiuiing ;  tw  BSSt 
wise,  and  poor,  are  parts  of  thlsagaaH 
and  that  by  predicating  them  otji'^jg 
we  convey  no  iufonnaUon ;  a  ^<*g 
signiflcatiott  of  names  which,  »*  "JS* 
aheady^ven,*  I  eannot  sdmit^^f 


as  applfed  to  the  disss  of  — --^  n, 
Socrates  belongs  to»  is  at  i»«  «»  " 
Bain'a  own  definition  of  a  Frofff  ^^ 


do  not  neoeaaarily  indicate  ••«»  ""JJl 
beings:  much  less  then  doet  U»^ 
Socrates  include  the  meaning:  of  ww  « 
poor.  Otherwise  ft  would  to*>7  "fu, 
Socratea  had  grown  ildh,  or  ke^lo«^» 
mental  facultfoa  hy  Illness,  be  vvaw  » 
longer  have  been  called  Socratea.  . 

Ae  second  part  of  Mr.  Bsln'swiw;^ 
in  whieh  be oontends  that  efea *»■»* 
premises  convey  real  inlonnaUa|^  u*  ^ 
elusion  is  merely  the  premieae  ^•JfJ! 
left  out,  is  ap^cable,  if  at  aM, »  «;* J 
universal  propositions  as  to  sNT""^ 
every  ayllogisah  the  ooodueios  ffJJ^ 
less  than  is  asserted  in  the  t^r*  K^^ 
taken  together.  Suppose  the  V*v^ 
to  be 

AU  bees  are  InteUiaDlf  __^ 
▲U  bees  are  insects,  thenWf 
Some  insects  are  inteUlf*>>*  ■    |j^ 
one  might  use  the  same  libert/  TirJ» 
Mr.  BI&,  of  ioining  together  the  tw»F; 

mises  aa  if  they  were  one— ".AW  5*2 
insects  and  intelligent  "-and  n»«JV^ 
that  in  omittinff  the  middle  tenn  M» 
make  no  real  inference,  but  merufj^ 
duoe  part  of  what  had  been  pfJJ^ 
said.  Mr.  Bain's  U  really  an  objan^^ 
the  syllovism  itself,  or  at  all  etenu  w^ 
thiid  figure :  it  has  no  special  appotf"^ 
to  t^^^g'i^**  iioimiifii^M, 

•  yoteto|40f  thachaptwronDoto*** 
tupra,  p.  9a. 
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iwitioD  ID  other  word»— the  same 
hdmamiXjexpnBKd.  Thwtians- 
lonntion  having  been  effected,  the 
■pDent  Munmea  the  following 
&BB:— 

NoBisG 
AJlAisB 
therefore 
NoAiflC, 

*^  »  »  good  sjHogism  in  the 
•wndBoodotthefirstfi^re.  AgaJn, 
aaaigaaeiit  m  the  first  mood  of  the 
tmrd  iigare  most  resemble  the  f qUdw- 

AllBisO 
AlIBisA 
therefore 
8ome  A  is  G, 

]*wtteiBiiior  premise,  AU  B  is  A, 
^"•"■•WTto  what  was  laid  down 
'^^art  chapter  respecting  universal 
watires,  does  not  admit  of  simple 
nrrenkm,  hot  may  be  converted  per 
•waj^tims,  Some  A  is  B ;  which, 
""y  ^  «k»s  not  express  the  whole 
«^  is  stserted  in  the  propoaition 
^"  A,  expresses)  aa  was  f onnerl  j 
™"» p«t  of  it,  and  mnst  therefore 
«w»rf  the  whole  is  trua  We  have 
■^"f  the  rasolt  of  the  reduction, 
tte  foiWing  syflogism  in  the  third 
»«)doe  the  fiirt  figure  ^- 

AIlBiaO 
^^        Some  A  is  B, 
™» imch  it  obviously  foQowg  that 

Same  A  is  O. 

'^^  aune  manner,  or  in  a  manner 

«  wiudi  after  these  examples  it  is 

J*jJ***MTto  enlarge,  eveiy  mood 

«  «e  lecQod,  third,  and  fourth  figures 

tJ  '*  'educed  to  some  one  of  the 

J*  moods  id  the  first    In  other 

T"*»  «vwy  conclusion  which  can  be 

Jjjjw  in  any  of  the  kst  three  figures, 

J^oe  pioved  in  the  first  figure  from 

?"I"*  pfwnises,  with  a  slight  altera- 

^«  the  mere  manner  of  expressing 

5?*.    Every    valid    ratiocination, 

?^**>>  may  be  stated  vs  the  first 

JJ^that  is,  in  one  of  the  following 


Every  B  is  O  No  B  is  C 

-^^     ii.-R  AUA      ).  ^ 

SomeAJ"^'  SomeA  1"®' 
therefore  therefore 

Some  A  J"^-   Some  A  is  not  {  ^• 

Or  if  more  significant  symbols  are 
preferred : — 

To  prove  an  affirmative,  the  argu- 
ment mnst  admit  of  being  stated  in 
this  form : 

All  animals  are  mortal ; 
All  men     1 

Some  men  >  are  animalH ; 
Socrates     ) 

therefore 
All  men      ) 
Some  men  >  are  mortal 
Socrates     ) 

T6  prove  a  negative^  the  argument 
must  be  capable  of  being  expressed 
in  this  form  : — 

No  one  who  is  capable  of  self-control 
is  necessarily  vicious ; 

sz«^»w!^^!!!L.   (  "^  capable  of  self- 

??%?f8^(      control; 
Mr.  A  s  negro  )  ' 

therefore 
No  negroes  are  )  •^•.^o^o^^n* 

Some  negroes  are  not  f  '"'''1!?^^ 
Mr.A'sLgroisnot  )      ^*^*^»' 

Though  all  ratiocination  admits  of 
being  thrown  into  one  or  the  other  of 
these  forms,  and  sometimes  gains  con- 
siderably by  the  transformation,  both 
in  clearness  and  in  the  obviousness  of 
its  consequence :  there  are,  no  doubt, 
cases  in  which  the  argument  falls 
more  naturally  into  one  of  the  other 
thfree  figures,  and  in  whidi  its  con- 
clusiveness is  more  apparent  at  the 
first  glance  in  those  figures,  than  when 
reduced  to  the  first.  Thus,  if  the 
proposition  wen  that  pagans  may  be 
virtuous,  and  the  eviaenoe  to  prove 
it  were  the  example  of  Aristides  ;  a 
syllofpaa  in  the  third  figure, 

AristideB  was  virtooua, 
Aristides  was  a  pagan, 

therefore 
Some  pogan  was  virtuooSi 
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would  be  a  more  natural  mode  of 
stating  the  argument,  and  would  oarry 
conviction  more  instantly  home,  than 
the  same  ratiocination  strained  into 
tiie  first  figure,  thus— 

Aristides  was  virtuous, 
Some  pagan  was  Aristides, 

therefore 
Some  pagan  was  virtuous. 
A  Grerman  phttoeopher,  Lambert, 
whose  Neuei  Orffonon  (published  in 
the  year  1764)  contains  among  other 
things  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
complete  expositions  which  liad  ever 
been  made  of  the  sylloffistic  doctrine, 
has  expressly  examined  what  sort  of 
arguments  fall  most  naturally  and 
suitably  into  each  of  the  four  figures ; 
and  his  Investigation  is  characterised 
by  great  ingenuity  and  clearness  of 
thought*  The  argument,  however, 
is  one  and  the  same,  in  whichever 
figure  it  is  expressed ;  since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  premises  of  a 
syllogism  in  the  second,  tnird,  or  fourth 
figure,  and  those  of  the  syllogism  in 
the  first  figure  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
duced, are  the  same  premises  in  every- 
thing except  language,  or,  at  least,  as 
much  of  them  as  contributes  to  the 
proof  of  the  conclusion  is  the  same. 
We  are  therefore  at  liberty,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  general  opinion  of  logi- 
cians, to  consider  the  two  elementary 
forms  of  the  first  figure  as  the  universal 
types  of  all  correct  ratiocination  ;  the 
one,  when  the  conclusion  to  be  proved 

*  His  conolosions  are,  '*  The  first  figure 
is  suited  to  the  diseovary  or  proof  of  the 
propertiea  of  the  thing ;  the  second  to  the 
aiacorerv  or  proof  of  the  distinctloxis  be- 
tween things ;  the  third  to  the  discovery 
or  proof  of  Instsnoes  and  exceptions ;  the 
fourth  to  the  disoovery,  or  excluiiion,  of 
^e  different  species  of  a  genua."  The  re> 
f  erence  of  syllogisms  In  the  last  three  fisrures 
to  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo  is,  in  Lam* 
bert's  opliiion,  strained  and  unnatural :  to 
each  of  the  throe  belongs,  according  to 
him,  a  separate  axiom,  co-ordinate  luid  of 
eaiial  authority  with  that  dictum^  and  to 
wiiich  he  glrss  the  names  of  dictum  de 
diveno  for  the  second  figure,  dictum  de 
txtmiplo  for  the  third  and  dieium  dt  red- 
vroeo  for  the  fourth.  See  part  i.  or  Diaiurio- 
l9gi€,  chap.  It.  %  ^99  tt  ttq.  Mr.  Bailey. 
{Tkwrif  ^  Riatoningt  3d  ed.  pp.  70-74) 
takes  a  similar  view  of  the  subject. 


is  affirmative,  the  other,  when  it  is 
negative ;  even  though  certain  at^- 
ments  may  have  a  tendency  to  dotbe 
themselves  in  the  fonn  of  the  aecand, 
third,  and  fourth  figures ;  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  possibly  happen  with  the 
only  dass  of  arguments  whidi  are  of 
first-rate  scientific  importance,  those 
in  which  the  conclusion  is  an  untveraaV 
affirmative,  such  conclusions  being 
susceptible  of  proof  in  the  first  figure 
alone.* 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  two 
treatises  have  appeared  (or  rather  a  Imiiliso 
and  a  fragment  of  a  treatiae)  which  aim 
at  a  further  improvement  in  the  theocy  of 
the  forms  of  ratiocination  :  Mr.  De  Mar> 
gan's  "  Formal  Logic ;  or,  the  Calculus  «f 
Inference,  Necessary  and  Probable :  **  ami 
the  "New  Analytic  of  Logical  Tbnna," 
attached  as  an  Appendix  to  Sir  WiUam 
Hamilton's  Diteuuiom  on  Pkilompkjf,  mod. 
at  greater  length,  to  his  posthamons  i«c- 
tuT€9  on  Logic. 

In  Mr.  De  Morgan's  Tobiuipi    sTMmiwffiw. 
In  its  more  popular  parts,  with  vaJuanb 
observations   felicitously  ezpnsBsd — the 
principal  feature  of  originality  is  ca  at- 
tempt to  bring  within   strict  technical 
rules  the  cases  In  which  a  conchaaiaii  can 
be  drawn  from  premises  of  a  form  usoaDy 
classed  as  particular.    Mr.  De  Movgan  ob- 
serves, very  jiutly,  that  from  the  premises 
Most  Bs  are  G^,  most  Bs  sre  As,  it  may  be 
concluded  with  certainty  that  some  Aa  are 
Cs,  since  two  portions  <h  the  daas  B,  each 
of  them  comprising  more  than  half,  nuxst 
necessarily  in  part  consist  of  the  same  in* 
dividuals.     Following   out    this    line   of 
thought,  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  we 
knew  exactly  what  proportion  the  *'  moct  * 
in  each  of  the  premises  bear  to  Uie  entira 
Clara  B,  wecould  increase  inaconeapondtqg 
degree  the  definiteneas  of  the  ooochadoo. 
Thus  if  60  per  cent,  of  B  are  iucliidedia  C 
and  70  per  cent,  in  A,  30  per  cent  at  Saaii 
must  be  common  to  both ;  in  other  word*, 
the  number  of  As  which  are  Ca,  and  oi  Os 
which  are  As,  must  beat  leaat  equal  to  )» 
per  cent,  of  the  class  B.    Proceeding  oa 
this  conception  of  "numerically  definite 
propositions,"  and  extending  it  to  snoh 
forms  as  these : — "45  Xs  (or  more)  aieeadi 
of  them  one  of  70  Ts,**  or  **  45  Xs  (or  more) 
are  no  one  of  them  to  be  fo«md  among  70 
Ts,"  and  examining  what  inferences  aomift 
of  being  drawn  from  the  various  combina- 
tions which  may  be  made  oA  premises  of 
this  description,  Mr.  De  Morgan  estaWiwhca 
universal  formuhs  for  such   inferences ; 
creating  for  that  piirpose  not  only  a  new 
technical  language,  but  a  formidable  anax 
of  symbols  analogous  to  those  of  algebra. 

Since  it  is  undeniable  that  infcreneae, 
in  the  oases  examined  by  Mr.  De  Mci^pui, 
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§  2.  On  examixiing,  then,  these  two 
geoeral  formulae,  we  find  that  in  both 
of  tbena,  one  premise,  the  major,  is  an 
miiveraa]  proposition  ;  and  according 
u  thia  is  affirmative  or  negative,  the 
eoDdnsian  is  so  toa    All  ratiodna- 

caa  kgitixnatelybo  dnwn,  and  that  the  or- 

dlBuy  theory  takes  no  aoooiint  of  them. 

I  wiU  not  saj  that  it  was  not  worth  while 

to  fhow  in  detail  how  theae  also  could  be 

ndoeed  to  formulse  as  rigorous  as  those  of 

What  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  done 

wcarth  doing  once  (perhaps  more  than 

0B«,  as  a  school  exercise) ;  but  I  question 

a  Hm  results  are  worth  studying  and  mas- 

totag  for  any  practical  purpose.    The  prac- 

Hed  use  ei  te«inical  forms  of  reasoning  is 

to  bsr  out  faUaeies  ;  but  the  fallacies  which 

reqpjiT^  to  1m  giuirded  against  in  ratiocina- 

Cioa  pruperiy  so  called,  arise  from  the  in- 

cankknos  use  of  the  common  forms  of  Ian- 

ei»gpe;  aiMl  the  logician  must  track  the 

faJbuj  lato  that  territory,  instead  of  wait- 

ii^  for  it  on  a  territory  of  his  own.    While 

he  rasDoum  among  propositions  which  have 

aaqidred  tlie  numerical  precision  of  the 

Caksatam  of  Probabilities,  the  enemy  is  left 

Jd  poaaeanon  of  tue  only  ground  on  which 

lie  can  be  formidable.    And  since  the  pro> 

porttiona  (abort  of  universal)  on  which  a 

thinker  baa  to  depend,  either  for  purposes 

of  specalatioii  or  of  practice,  do  not»  except 

in  a  few  peculiar  cases,  admit  of  any  nume- 

rial  preciaioD,  common  reasoning  cannot 

fas  tiSBslated  into  Mr.  De  MorgaiTs  forms, 

whiefa  therefore  cannot  serve  any  purpose 

Sfi  a  test  of  it. 

^  WiUiaan  Hamilton's  theory  of  the 
"qosBtifScation  of  the  predicate  "  may  be 
described  aB  follows : — 

••  Logically  "  (I  quote  his  words)  "  we 

en^t  to  take  into  account  the  quantity, 

slwaya  nnderstood  in  thought,  but  usually, 

tnr  TfTrilfint  reasons,  elided  in  its  expres- 

iteD,  not  eoly  of  the  subject,  but  also  of 

tiue  fndieate  of  a  Judgment."    All  A  is  B, 

H  e^oNakut  to  all  A  is  »omt  B.    No  A  is 

^  CO  Xo  A  is  any  B.   Some  A  is  B,  is  tanta- 

momt  to  Some  A  Is  tome  B.    Some  A  is 

not  1^  to  Some  A  is  not  any  B.    As  in  these 

fonaa  of  assertion  the  predicate  is  exactly 

co-extensive  with  the  subject,  they  all  acf- 

osft  of  sample  conversion ;  uid  by  this  we 

obtain  two  sidditional  forms— Some  B  is  aZi 

A  and  no  B  is  $om€  A.    Wo  may  also  mal^e 

the  assertion  All  A  is  all  B,  which  will  be 

trae  if  the  cku^ses  A  and  B  are  exactly  co- 

ezletwive.     The  last  three  forms,  though 

ooQveyiiifir  ^^  '"'**  rtions,  have  no  place  in 

the  ontinary  classification  of  Propositions. 

AH  propositions,  then,  being  supposed  to 

be  translated  into  this  language,  xnd  writ- 

tai  each  in  that  one  of  the  preceduig  forms 

sUeh  anawers  to  its  signification,  there 

rnwut,!  ■  a  new  set  of  syUoglstic  rules,  mato- 

■Idy  different  from  the  oommon  ones.    A 

~  view  of  the  points  of  difference 


tion,  therefore,  starts  from  a  general 
proposition,  principle,  or  assumption  : 
a  proposition  in  which  a  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  an  entire  class  ; 
that  IS,  in  which  some  attribute,  or 
the   negation    of  some  attribute,   is 

may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  (DiscuMums,  ad  ed.  p.  651)  :— 

"The  revocation  of  the  two  terms  of  a 
Proposition  to  their  true  relation;  a  pro- 
iwsition  being  always  an  tqttation  of  its 
subject  and  its  predicate. 

"The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Con- 
version of  Prop  'Sltions  from  three  species 
to  one — that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

"The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Lavi of 
Categorical  Syllogisms  to  a  single  Canon. 

''The  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of 
all  the  Species  and  varieties  of  Syllogisms. 

"The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Law* 
of  Syllogism. 

"A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  pos- 
sibility of  Three  SyUogisdc  Figures ;  and 
(on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final 
abolition  of  the  Fourth. 

"  A  manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  un< 
essential  variation  In  syllogistic  form ;  and 
the  consequent  absurdity  of  Reducing  the 
syllogisms  of  the  other  figures  to  tlie  first. 

"An  enouncement  of  one  Organic  Prin- 
cipU  for  each  Figure. 

"  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of 
the  Legitimate  Moods ;  with 

"  Their  amplification  in  number  (thirty- 
six); 

*'  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the 
figure;  and 

"Their  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual 
identity,  throughout  every  schematic  dif- 
ference. 

"That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures, 
the  extremes  holding  both  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in 
the  first,  an  opposition  and  subordination 
between  a  term  major  and  a  term  minor, 
mutuaJly  containing  and  contained,  in  the 
counter  wholes  of  Rxteuslun  and  Compre- 
hension. 

"  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third 
figures,  there  is  no  determinate  major  and 
minor  premise,  and  there  are  two  indiffe- 
rent conclusions :  whereas  in  the  first  the 
premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a 
single  proximate  conclusion.** 

Tl)is  doctrine,  like  that  of  Mr.  De  Morgan 
previously  noticed,  is  a  real  addition  to  the 
syllogistic  theory ;  and  has  moreover  this 
advantage  over  Mr.  De  Morgan's  "  numen- 
cs^ljr  definite  syllogism."  that  the  forms  it 
supplies  are  really  avAllable  as  a  test  of  the 
correctness  of  ratiocination ;  since  proposi- 
tions in  the  common  form  may  always  hit ve 
their  predicates  oMantified,  and  so  be  made 
amenable  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  rules.  Con- 
sidered however  ss  a  contribution  to  the 
Science  of  Logic,  that  Is,  to  the  analysis  of 
the  mental  processes  concerned  in  reasou- 
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asserted  of  mn  indefinite  number  of 
objects  distinguished  by  a  common 
characteristic,  and  designated  in  con- 
sequence by  a  common  name. 

The  other  premise  is  always  affirma- 
tive,  and  asserts  that  somethmg  (which 
may  be  either  an  individual,  a  daas, 
or  part  of  a  class)  belongs  to,  or  is 
included  in,  the  cIims  respecting  which 
something  was  affirmed  or  denied  in 
the  major  premise.  It  follows  that 
the  attribute  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  entire  class  may  (if  that  affirma- 
tion or  denial  was  correct)  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  object  or  objects 
alleged  to  be  included  in  the  class : 
and  this  is  precisely  the  assertion 
made  in  the  conclusion. 

Whether  or  not  the  foregoing  is  an 
adequate  account  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  syllogism  will  be  presently 
considered ;  out  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
a  true  account  It  has  accordingly 
been  generalised,  and  erected  into  a 
logical  maxim,  on  which  all  ratiocina- 
tion is  said  to  be  founded,  insomuch 
that  to  reason  and  to  apply  the  maxim 
are  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  maxim  is,  That  whatever 
can  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  a  class, 
may  be  affirmed  (or  denied)  of  every- 
thing included  in  the  class.  This 
axiom,  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  syllogistic  theory,  is  tenned 
by  logicians  the  dictum  de  omni  €t 
nitllo. 

This  maxim,  however,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  principle  of  reasoning, 
appears  suited  to  a  S3r8tem  of  meta- 
physics once  indeed  generally  received, 
but  which  for  the  last  two  centuries 

ingt  the  new  docMna  appears  to  ma,  I 
confess,  not  merely  superfluous  but  erron- 
eous ;  since  the  form  In  which  it  clothes 
propositionB  does  not,  like  the  ordinary 
form,  express  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  when  he  enunciates  thepropoei- 
tion.  I  cannot  think  Bir  William  Hamilton 
right  in  maintaining  that  the  quantl^  of 
the  predicate  is  "  always  undorBtood  in 
thought**  It  is  implied,  Vut  ia  not  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  person  who  amerte  the 
proposition.  The  quantifioatlon  of  the  pre- 
dicate, inirtead  of  being  a  means  of  bring- 
ing out  more  clearly  ue  meaning  of  the 
proposition,  actually  leads  the  mind  out 
of  the  proposition  into  another  order  of 


has  been  considered  as  finsBy  ibui- 
doned,  though  there  have  not  been 
wanting  in  our  own  day  attempts  at 
its  re^vaL      So  long  as  whst  sn 
termed  Universals  were  regarded  as 
a  peculiar  kind  of  substances,  hsvii^ 
an  objective  existence  distinct  frun 
the  individual  objects  daised  nsder 
them,  the  dietum  de  omni  oootbj«4 
an  important  meaning,  beosose  it  ex- 
pressed the  intercommunity  of  nstme, 
which  it  waa  neoessaiy  on  that  theoiy 
that  we  should  suppose  to  exist  b^ 
tween  those  geneial  substances  and 
the  particular  substances  which  wen 
subordinated  to  them.    That  eveiy 
thing  predicable  of  the  univenal  «• 
predicable  of  ihe  various  indivkhah 
contained    under    it,   was   then  no 
identical  proposition;  but  a  statemoit 
of  what  was  conceived  as  a  fnn^- 
mental  law  of  the  universe.    T» 
assertion  that  the  entire  naW*^ 
properties  of  the  attbitantia  ^J*"^ 
formed  part  of  the  nature  i»  1«^ 
perties  of  each  of  the  individuil  ■«»■ 
stances  called  by  the  same  name- 
that    the    properties    of   M«n.  *" 
example,  were  properties  of  sJl  m»^ 
was  a  proposition  of  real  »»g»»»^*^ 
when  man  did  not  mean  all  ^"^ 
something  inherent  in  m«nt  *^  ^^^ 
superior  to  them  in  dignity.  ^^^* 
however,  when  it  is  fcaown  that  a 
daas,  an  universal,  a  genosorsp^J^ 
is  not  an  entity  per  m,  but  neitwr 
more  nor  leas  than  the  in<^^^^^ 
stances  themselves  which  are  p»^ 
in  the  class,  and  that  there  is  ^to^ 
real  in  the  matter  exoept  those  ^^^^\ 
a  common  name  given  to  then),  •** 

ideas.  For  when  we  say.  All  men  tf«JJ2 
tal,  we  simply  mean  to  afflrm  the  stmww 
morUlity  of  all  men  ;  without  thin™  »J 
aU  of  the  cUu*  mortal  in  the  coiicnf*^ 
troubling  ourselvos  about  whether  it ^ 
tains  any  other  beings  or  not  It  is  ^ 
for  some  artificial  purpose  that  we  •'•'JEh 
at  the  proposition  in  the  aspect  in  *J^ 
the  predicate  also  is  thought  of  »■  •  ^ 
name,  either  Including  the  subject  omyv 
or  the  subject  and  something  more.  v°^ 
above,  p.  60.)  .  ,^ 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  thU  woKJ 
see  the  twenty-Recond  chapter  of  *  ^"5 
already  referred  to,  "An  Bxaminauon  ^ 
Sir  WiUinm  Hamilton's  Philosophy. 
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oommon  attzibotes  indicated  by  the 
nuoe ;  what,  I  shoold  be  glad  to  know, 
do  ve  learn  by  being  told,  that  what- 
ever can  be  affirmed  of  a  cUbb  may 
be  affinned  of  every  object  contained 
in  the  daas  ?     The  cIms  it  nothing 
bat  the  objects  contained  in  it :  and 
the  dictum  de  omni  merely  amounts 
to  the    identical    proposition,    that 
"vbatever  is  true  of  certain  objects  is 
tne  of  each  of  those  objects.     If  all 
istiocxnation  were  no  more  than  the 
sfipiicatxm  of  this  maxim  to  particular 
cues,  the  syllogism  would  indeed  be, 
viiat  it  has  so  often  been  declared  to 
be,  solemn  trifling.     The  dictum  de 
cmni  is  on  a  par  with  another  truth, 
winch  in  its  time  was  also  reckoned 
of  great  importance,  "Whatever  is, 
isL "    To  give  any  real  meaning  to  the 
dktmm  de  omnt,  we  must  consider  it 
volt  as  an  axiom,  but  as  a  definition ; 
ve  most  look  npon  it  as  intended  to 
exfdam,   in  a    circuitous  and  para* 
finastic  manner,  the  meaning  of  the 
vaidc£as#. 

An  error  which  seemed  finally  re- 
fated  and  dislodged  from  thought, 
often  needs  only  put  on  a  new  suit  of 
phases,  to  be  welcomed  back  to  its 
old  quarters,  and  allowed  to  repose 
nnqoestioiied  for  another  cycle  of  ^es. 
Jtbdem  phUoeophers  have  not  been 
apanug  in  their  contempt  for  the 
sriin>antic  dogma  that  genera  and 
B{«cies  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  sub- 
rtsncfg,  which  general  substances 
heii^  the  only  permanent  things, 
while  the  individiul  substances  oom- 
pfehended  under  them  are  in  a  per- 
petoal  flox,  knowledge,  which  neces- 
sarily imprats  stability,  can  only  have 
idatioii  to  thoAe  genenJ  substances  or 
univenals,  and  not  to  the  facts  or 
paiticQlars  included  under  them. 
Vet»  though  nominally  rejected,  this 
very  doctrine,  whether  disguised  under 
the  Abstract  Ideas  of  Lmke,  i  whose 
^Kcnlations,  however,  it  has  less 
vitiated  than  those  of  perhaps  any 
other  srriter  who  has  been  infected 
vith  it,)  under  the  ultra-nominalism 
of  Hobbes  and  Gondillac,  or  the  onto- 
kgj  of  the  later  German  schools,  has 


never  ceased  to  poison  philosophy. 
Once  accustomed  to  consider  scientifio 
investigation  as  essentially  oonsistinff 
in  the  study  of  universals,  men  did 
not  drop  this  habit  of  thought  when 
they  ceased  to  regard  universals  as 
possessing  an  independent  existence : 
and  even  those  who  went  the  length 
of  considering  them  as  mere  names, 
could  not  free  themselves  from  the 
notion  that  the  investigation  of  truth 
consisted  entirely  or  partly  in  some 
kind  of  conjuration  or  juggle  with 
those  names.  When  a  phflosopher 
adopted  fully  the  Nominalist  view  of 
the  signification  of  general  language, 
retaining  along  with  it  the  dictum  de 
omni  as  the  foundation  of  all  reason- 
ing, two  such  premises  fairly  put  to- 
gether were  likely,  if  he  was  a  consis- 
tent thinker,  to  land  him  in  rather 
startling  conclusions.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  seriously  held,  by  writers 
of  deserved  celebrity,  that  the  process 
of  arriving  at  new  truths  by  reasoning 
consists  in  the  mere  substitution  of 
one  set  of  arbitrary  signs  for  another ; 
a  doctrine  which  they  suppose  to  de- 
rive irresistible  confirmation  from  the 
example  of  algebra.  If  there  were 
any  process  in  sorcery  or  necromancy 
more  preternatural  than  this,  I  should 
be  much  surprised.  The  culminating 
point  of  this  philosophy  is  the  noted 
aphorism  of  Condillac,  that  a  science 
is  nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  but 
vne  langue  hienfaite;  in  other  words 
that  the  one  sufficient  rule  for  dis- 
covering the  nature  and  properties  of 
objects  is  to  name  them  properly :  as 
if  the  reverse  were  not  the  truth,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  name  them  properly 
except  in  proportion  as  we  are  already 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. Can  it  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  none,  not  even  the  most  trivial 
knowledge  with  respect  to  Things, 
ever  was  or  could  be  originally  got  at 
by  any  conceivable  manipulation  of 
mere  names,  as  such  ;  and  that  what 
can  be  learned  from  names,  ia  only 
what  somebody  who  used  the  names 
knew  before  ?  Philo!<ophical  analysis 
confirms  the  indication   of  common 
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sense,  that  the  function  of  names  is  Sit  is  no  sufficient  account  of  the  mefln- 


but  that  of  enabling  us  to  remember 
and  communicate  our  thoughts,  That 
they  also  strengthen,  even  to  an  incal- 
culable extent,  the  power  of  thought 
itself,  is  most  true :  but  they  do  this 
by  no  intrinsic  and  peculiar  virtue ; 
they  do  it  by  the  power  inherent  in 
an  artificUa  memory,  mi  instrument 
of  which  few  have  adequately  con- 
sidered the  immense  potency.  As  an 
artificial  memory,  language  truly  is, 
what  it  has  so  often  been  called^  an 
instrument  of  thought ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  the  instrument,  and 
another  to  be  the  exclusive  subject 
upon  which  the  instrument  is  exercised. 
We  think,  indeed,  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  means  of  names,  but  what  we 
think  of  are  the  things  called  by  those 
names  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
error  l^an  to  imagine  that  thought 
can  be  carried  on  with  nothing  in  our 
mind  but  names,  or  that  we  can  make 
the  names  think  for  us. 

§  3.  Those  who  considered  the  dic- 
tum de  omni  as  the  foundation  of  the 
syllogism,  looked  upon  arguments  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  errone- 
ous view  which  Hobbes  took  of  pro- 
positions. Because  there  are  some 
propositions  which  are  merely  verbal, 
Hobbes,  in  order  apparently  that  his 
definition  might  be  rigorously  imi- 
versal,  defined  a  proposition  as  if  no 
propositions  declared  anything  except 
the  meaning  of  words.  If  Hobbes 
was  right ;  if  no  further  account  than 
this  could  be  given  of  the  import  of 
propositions,  no  theory  could  be  given 
but  the  commonly  received  one  of  the 
combination  of  propositions  in  a  syl- 
logism. If  the  minor  premise  asserted 
nothing  more  than  that  something 
belongs  to  a  class,  and  if  the  major 
premise  asserted  nothing  of  that  class 
except  that  it  is  included  in  another 
class,  the  conclusion  would  only  be 
that  what  was  included  in  the  lower 
class  is  included  in  the  higher,  and 
the  result,  therefore,  nothing  except 
that  the  classification  is  consistent 
with  itself.     But  we  have  seen  that 


ing  of  a  proposition  to  say  that  it 
refers  something  to,  or  excludes  some- 
thing from,  a  class.  £  very  propositioa 
which  conveys  real  information  asserts 
a  matter  of  fact,  dependent  on  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  not  on  daasificatioa. 
It  asserts  that  a  given  object  does  c«r 
does  not  possess  a  given  attribate; 
or  it  asserts  that  two  attributes,  or 
sets  of  attributes,  do  or  do  not  (con- 
stantly or  occasionally)  co-existw  Since 
such  is  the  purport  of  all  propositions 
which  convey  any  real  knowledge,  and 
since  ratiocination  is  a  mode  of  acquir> 
ing  real  knowledge,  any  theory  of  ratio- 
cination which  does  not  recognise  this 
import  of  propositions,  cannot,  we  may 
be  sure,  be  the  true  one. 

Applying  this  view  of  propoeitions 
to  the  two  premises  of  a  syllogism, 
we  obtain  the  following  results^    The 
major  premise,  which,  as  alreadfy  re- 
marked, is  always  universal,  asserti 
that  all  things  which  have  a  cettain 
attribute  (or  attributes)  have  or  have 
not  along  with   it    a   certain   other 
attribute  (or  attributes).     The  minor 
premise  asserts  that  the  thing  or  set 
of  things  which  are  the   subject  of 
that  premise  have  the  first-menticMied 
attribute  ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that 
they  have  (or  that  they   have  not) 
the  second.      Thus    in    our    fonner 
example, 

All  men  are  mortal, 

Socrates  is  a  man, 
therefore 

Socrates  is  mortal, 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  lOkyx 
premise  are  oonnotative  terms,  denot- 
ing objects  and  connoting  attributes 
The  assertion  in  the  major  premise  is. 
that  along  with  one  of  the  two  sets  of 
attributes,  we  always  find  the  other ; 
that  the  attributes  connoted  by  "man  '* 
never  exist  unless  conjoined  with  the 
attribute  called  mortality.  The  asser- 
tion in  the  minor  premise  is  that  the 
individual  named  Socrates  possesses 
the  former  attributes  ;  and  it  is  con- 
cluded that  he  possesses  also  the 
attribute  mortality.  Or  if  both  the 
premises  are  general  propositions, 
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ATI  men  are  mortal, 
All  kings  are  men, 

therefore 
An  kings  are  mortal, 
tlie   minor  premise  asserts  that  the 
attrilmtes  denoted  by  kingship  only 
exist  In  conjunction  with  those  signi- 
fifed  by  the  word  **  man."    The  major 
uBots  as  before,  that  the  last-men - 
taooed   attributes    are    never    found 
witboot  the  attribute  of  mortality. 
7^  oonduaion  is,  that  wherever  the 
attributes  of  kingship  are  foimd,  that 
of  mortality  is  found  also 

Tf  the  major  premise  were  negative, 
•a.  No  m,en  are  omnipotent,  it  would 
assert,  not  that  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  **  man  "  never  exist  without, 
but  that  tiiey  never  exist  with,  those 
eoonoCed    by    "  omnipotent :  **    from 
vhjch,  together  with  the  minor  pre- 
aiaep  it  is  concluded  that  the  same 
ineompatifaility    exists    between    the 
attribute  omnipotence  and  those  con- 
ctitoting  a  king.     In  a  similar  man- 
ner wc  might  analyse  any  other  ex- 
ample oi  the  syllogism. 

If  we  generalise  this  process,  and 
kxik  oat  lor  the  principle  or  law  in- 
volved in  eveiy  such  mference,  and 
pRsnppoeed  in  every  syllogism,  the 
propositions  of  which  are  anything 
more  than  merely  verbal ;  we  find, 
ttc^  the  nnmeaning  dictum  de  omni  et 
HiiQo,  bat  a  fundamental  principle,  or 
rather  two  principles,  strikingly  re- 
semhliDg  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 
Hie  first,  which  is  the  principle  of 
affirmative  syllogism,  is,  that  things 
which  oo-exist  with  the  same  thing, 
oo-exiBt  with  one  another :   or  (still 
more  precisely)  a  thing  which    co- 
exists vrith  another  thing,  which  other 
eo-exists  with  a  third  tihing,  also  co- 
exists  with  that  third  thing.    The 
second   is  the  principle  of  negative 
synogisma,  and  is  to  this  effect :  that 
a  thin^  which  co-exists  with  another 
thing,  with  which  other  a  third  thing 
does  not  oo-exist,  is  not  co-existent 
with  tbat  third  thing.     These  axioms 
■aoifestly   relate  to  facts,   and  not 
to  conventions ;  and  one  or  other  of 
than  is  the  ground  of  the  legitimacy 


of  every  aigument  in  which  facts  and 
not  conventions  are  the  matter  treated 
of.* 

§  4.  It  remains  to  translate  this 
exposition  of  the  syllogism  from  the 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  {Prin^pla  ofFty- 
chology,  pp.  X35-7)  thouffh  bis  theory  of  the 
syllogifltn  coincides  with  all  that  U  easeu- 
tial  of  mine,  thinks  it  a  loflrical  fallacy  to 
present  the  two  axioms  in  uie  text  as  the 
regulating  principles  of  syllogism.  He 
charges  me  with  falling  into  the  error, 
pointed  out  by  Archbishop  Whately  and 
myself,  of  confounding  exact  likeness  with 
literal  identity;  and  maintains  that  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  Socriites  posse<>8e8 
the  tame  attributes  which  are  connoted  by 
the  word  Man,  but  only  that  he  possesses 
attributes  exactly  like  them :  according  to 
which  phraseology,  Socrates  and  the  attri- 
bute mortality  are  not  two  things  co-exist- 
ing with  the  same  thing,  as  tho  axiom 
asserts,  but  two  things  co-existing  with 
two  different  things. 

The  question  between  Mr.  Spencer  and 
me  is  merely  one  of  language ;  for  neither 
of  usfif  I  understand  Mr.  Spencer's  opinions 
rightly)  believes  an  attribute  to  be  a  real 
thing,  possessed  of  objective  existence ;  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  particular  mode  of  nam- 
ing our  sensations,  or  our  expectations  of 
sensation,  when  looked  at  in  their  relation 
to  an  external  object  which  excites  them. 
The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Spencer  does 
not,  therefore,  concern  the  properties  of 
any  really  existing  thing,  but  the  compara- 
tive appropriateness,  for  philosophiciu  pur- 
poses, of  two  difTerent  modes  of  using  a 
name.  Considered  in  tliis  point  of  view, 
the  phraseology  I  have  employed,  which  is 
that  commonly  used  by  philosophers,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best.  Mr.  Spencer  is  of 
opinion  that  because  Socrates  and  Alcibi- 
ades  are  not  the  same  man,  the  attribute 
which  constitutes  them  men  should  not  be 
called  the  same  attribute ;  that  because  the 
humani^  of  one  man  and  that  of  another 
express  themselves  to  our  Fenses  not  by 
the  same  individual  sensations,  but  by  sen- 
sations exactly  alike,  humanity  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  different  attribute  in  every 
different  man.  But  on  this  showintr,  the 
humani^  even  of  any  one  man  shotdd  be 
considered  as  different  attribut<»  now  and 
half-an-hour  hence ;  for  the  sensations  by 
which  it  will  then  manifest  itself  to  my 
organs  will  not  be  a  continuation  of  my 

f>reRent  sensations  but  a  repetition  of  them  ; 
rcsh  sensations,  not  identical  with,  but 
only  exactly  like  the  present  If  every 
general  conception,  instead  of  being  "  tho 
One  in  tiie  Many,"  were  considered  to  be 
as  many  different  conceptions  as  there  are 
things  to  which  it  is  applicable,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  general  lan- 
guage.   A  name  would  have  no  gcnoixJ 
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one  into  the  other  of  the  two  lan- 
guages in  which  we  formerly  re- 
marked *  that  all  propositions,  and  of 
course  therefore  all  combinations  of 
propositions,  might  be  expressed.  We 
observed  that  a  proposition  might  be 
considered  in  two  different  lights; 

meaning  if  man  connoted  one  thing  when 
predicated  of  John,  and  another  though 
closely  resembling  thing  when  predicated 
of  William.  Accordingly  a  recent  pamphlet 
asserts  the  impoasibmtj  of  general  Imow- 
ledge  on  this  precise  ground. 

The  meaning  of  any  general  name  is  some 
outward  or  Inward  phenomenon,  consist- 
ing, in  the  last  resort,  of  feelings;  and 
these  feelings,  if  their  continuity  is  for  an 
Instant  broken,  are  no  longer  the  same 
feelings,  in  the  sense  of  individual  identity. 
What,  then,  is  the  common  something 
which  gives  a  meaning  to  the  general 
name  ?  Mr.  Spencer  can  only  say,  lb  is  the 
similarity  of  the  feelings:  and  I  rejoin, 
the  attribute  is  precisely  that  similaritsr. 
The  names  of  attributes  are  in  their  ulti- 
mate analysis  names  for  the  resemblances 
of  our  sensations  (or  other  feeUngs).  Every 
general  name,  whether  abstnictor  concrete, 
denotes  or  connotes  one  or  more  of  those 
resemblances.  It  will  not,  probably,  be 
denied,  that  if  a  hundred  sensations  are  un- 
distinguishably  alike,  their  resemblance 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  resemblance, 
and  not  a  hundred  resemblances  which 
merely  rtteiyibU  one  another.  The  thmgs 
compared  are  many,  but  the  something 
common  to  all  of  them  must  be  conceived 
as  one,  just  as  the  name  is  conceived  as 
one,  though  corresponding  to  numerically 
dlflferent  sensations  of  sound  each  time  it 
is  pronounced.  The  geneml  term  nian 
does  not  connote  the  sensations  derived 
once  from  one  man,  which,  once  gone,  can 
no  more  occur  agtun  than  the  same  flash 
of  lightning.  It  connotes  tlie  general  type 
of  the  sensations  derived  from  all  men, 
and  the  power  (always  thought  of  as  one) 
of  producing  sensations  uf  that  type.  And 
the  axiom  might  be  thus  worded :  Two 
tifpea  of  sentaliony  each  of  which  co-ezists 
with  a  third  type,  co-exist  with  another  ; 
or,  Two  powers,  each  of  wliich  co-exists  with 
a  third  power,  co-exist  with  one  another. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  misimderstood  me  in 
another  particular.  He  supposes  that  the 
co-existence  spoken  of  in  the  axiom,  of  two 
things  wiih  the  same  third  tiling,  means 
simmtaneousneaa  in  time.  The  co-exis- 
tenoo  me:int  is  that  of  being  jointly  attri- 
butes of  the  same  subject.  The  attribute 
of  being  born  without  teeth,  and  the  attri- 
bute of  having  thirty-two  teeth  in  mature 
age,  are  in  this  sense  co-existent,  both  being 
attributes  of  man,  though  ex  vi  termini 
never  of  the  same  man  at  the  same  time. 
•  Supra,  p.  75. 


as  a  portion  of  our  knowledge  oi 
nature,  or  as  a  memorandum  for  our 
guidance.  Under  the  former,  or 
speculative  aspect,  an  affirmative 
general  proposition  b  an  asaextion  o£ 
a  speculative  truth,  viz.  that  whatever 
has  a  certain  attribute  has  a  certain 
other  attribute.  Under  the  othev 
aspect,  it  is  to  l3e  regarded  not  as  a 
pait  of  our  knowledge,  but  as  an  aid 
for  our  practical  exigencies,  by  en- 
abling us,  when  we  see  or  leam  that 
an  object  possesses  one  of  the  two 
attributes,  to  infer  that  it  possesses 
the  other  ;  thus  employing  the  first 
attribute  as  a  mark  or  evidence  of  the 
second.  Thus  regarded,  every  syllo- 
gism oomeer  within  the  following  gen- 
eral formula : — 

Attribute  A  is  a  mark  of  attribute  By 
The  given  object  has  the  mark  A, 

therefore 
The  given  object  has  the  attribafe  ^ 
Referred  to  this  t^'pe,   the  sign- 
ments  which  we  have  JLately  died  sa 
specimens  of  the  syllogism  will  ex- 
press themselves    in    the    following 
manner : — 
The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of 

the  attribute  mortality, 
Socrates  has  the  attributes  of  man, 

therefore 
Socrates  has  the  attribute  mortality. 

And  affain, 
The  attru>utes  of  man  are  a  mark  <^ 

the  attribute  mortality, 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  of 
the  attributes  of  man, 
therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mazk.Q& 
the  attribute  mortality. 
And,  lastly, 
The  attributes  of  man  are  a  mark  of 
the  absence  of  the  attribute  omni- 
potence, 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark  oC 
the  attributes  of  man, 
therefore 
The  attributes  of  a  king  are  a  mark 
of  the  absence  of  tne  attribute 
signified  by  the  word  omnipotent 
(or,  are  evidence  of  the  abs^ce  ol 
that  attribute). 
To  correspond  with  this  alteration 
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in  tbe  form  of  the  syllogisms,  the 

axkims  oa  which  tbe  syllogistio  process 

is  foaiided  must  imdeEgo  a  correspond' 

lag  tnuuffunuktion.    In  this  altered 

tdaaseology,  both  these  axioms  may 

be  brought  tmder  one  general  expies- 

SOB,  nuoely,  that  whatever  has  anv 

waAcf  has  that  which  it  is  a  mark  of. 

Or,  when  the  minor  premise  as  well  as 

the  major  ia  universal,  we  may  state 

it  tbos :  \Vljatever  is  a  mark  of  any 

nsii,  is  a  mark  of  that  which  this 

Iset  is  a  mark   oC      To  trace  the 

identity  of  these  axioms  with  those 

pRrionaly  laid  down  may  be  left  to 

the  intelligent  reader.     We  shall  find, 

ss  we  proceed,  the  great  convenience 

ci  the  phraseology  into  which  we  have 

last  tlnown  them,  and  which  is  better 

adapted  than  any  I  am  acquainted 

with  to  express  with  precision  and 

fiaree  what  is  aimed  at,  and  actually 

ipiiahed,  in   every  case  of  the 

irtainiiient  of  a  ttuth  by  ratiocina- 


*l^t>le0aor  Bein  (Logic,  I.  157)  considers 
the  axiom  <or  zatlier  axioms)  here  proposed 
as  a,  8nb»titute  for  the  dictum  de  omni  to 
pnmew  certain  advautages,  but  tn  be  "  un- 
workabto  as  a  basis  of  the  syltogitim.  The 
ImtBi  defect  ooosiato  In  this,  that  it  is  ill- 
adapted  to  btini;  out  the  difference  between 
totel  and  partial  coincidence  of  terms,  tbe 
obacnractkm  of  which  is  tbe  easeutial  pre- 
caxitMQ  in  ayUogiaiug  correctly.  If  all  the 
ten&a  were  oo-extensivey  the  axiom  wodld 
tkyw  on  admirably ;  A  carries  B,  all  B  and 
MMsebutB:  D  curies  C  in  the  same  man- 
aer :  at  ooee  A  carries  C,  without  limitation 
er  rsserfe.  But  in  point  of  fact,  tvo  know 
that  while  A  carries  B,  other  things  carry 
B  alra ;  whence  a  process  of  limitation  is 
leqnizvd,  in  transferring  A 10  O  through  B. 
A  {in  oommon  with  other  things)  carries 
B  ;  B(in  common  with  other  things)  carries 
C ;  wbenoe  A  (in  common  with  other  things) 
curies  C.  ^e  axiom  provides  no  means 
at  making  this  limitation ;  if  we  were  to 
f»  low  A  nrerally,  we  should  be  led  to  sup- 
poBo  A  and  C  eo-extensive :  for  such  is  the 
eolyobvlotts  moaning  of  'the  attribute  A 
coineides  with  the  attribute  C" 

It  la  certainly  possible  that  a  cureless 
lesmer  here  end  iiiere  may  suppose  that  if 
A  carries  B,  it  follows  that  B  carries  A. 
Birt  if  anyone  issoincatitious  as  to  commit 
IhiB  mistake,  the  very  earliest  lesaon  in  tbe 
kgie  of  inferenee,  tbe  Conversion  of  F^o- 
pMitiuBS,  will  <»rrect  it.  The  first  of  the 
two  foraui  in  which  I  have  stated  tbe  axiom 
k  la  sooie  degree  open  to  Mr.  Bain's  criti- 


CHAPTER  HX 

OF  THK  PUNOnONS  AND  LOGICAL 
VALUB  OF  THE  BTLLOOISM. 

§  X.  We  have  shown  what  is  the 
reiJ  nature  of  the  truths  with  which 
the  Syllogism  is  conversant,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  more  superficial 
manner  in  which  their  import  is  con- 

cism :  when  B  is  said  to  co-exist  with  A, 
(it  must  be  by  a  laptUM  calami  that  Mr. 
Bain  uses  the  word  coincide,)  It  is  possible, 
in  the  absence  of  warning,  to  suppose  the 
meaning  to  be  that  tbe  two  things  are  only 
found  together.  But  this  misinterpretation 
is  excluded  by  the  other,  or  practical,  form 
of.  the  maxim ;  Nota  notce  ttt  nota'  rei 
ipnut.  Mo  one  wotild  be  in  any  danger  of 
inferring  that  because  a  is  a  mark  of  6,  6 
can  never  exist  without  a;  that  because 
being  in  a  oonfinned  consumption  is  a  mark 
of  bdng  about  to  die,  no  one  dies  who  is 
not  in  a  consumption ;  that  because  being 
coal  is  a  mark  of  having  come  out  of  the 
earth,  nothing  can  come  out  of  tlie  earth 
except  coaL  Ordinary  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish seems  a  sufficient  protection  against 
these  mistakes,  since  in  speaking  of  a  mark 
of  anythii^  we  are  never  undferstood  as 
implying  reciprocity. 

A  more  fundamental  objection  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Bain  in  a  subsequent  passage  (p. 
158).  **  The  axiom  does  not  accomm«)date 
itself  to  the  typeof  Deductive  Reasoning  as 
contrasted  with  Induction — the  application 
of  a  general  principle  to  a  speciid  case. 
Anything  that  fails  to  make  prominent 
this  circumstance  is  not  adapted  as  a 
foundation  for  the  syllogism. "  But  though 
it  may  be  proper  to  limit  the  term  Deduc- 
tion to  the  application  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple to  a  special  case,  it  has  never  been 
held  that  Batlocination  or  Syllogism  is 
subject  to  the  same  limitation ;  and  the 
adoption  of  it  would  excludes  grtfatamount 
of  valid  and  conclusive  syllogistio  reason* 
ing.  Moreover,  if  the  dictum  de  omni  makes 
prominent  the  fact  of  the  application  of  a 
general  principle  to  a  particular  case,  the 
axiom  I  propose  makes  prominent  tlie  cou- 
dition  wnich  alone  makes  thatappUcaiiou 
arealinrerence. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  both  forms 
have  their  value,  and  their  place  in  Logic. 
The  dictum  de  ovmi  should  oe  retained  as 
the  fundamental  axiom  oftholc^cof  mere 
conaisteuey,  often  called  Formal  Logic ;  nor 
have  I  ever  quarrelled  with  the  use  of  it  in 
that  character,  nor  proposed  to  banish  it 
from  treatises  on  Formal  Logric.  But  the 
other  is  the  proper  axiom  for  the  l<^c  of 
the  pursuit  of  truth  by  way  of  Deduction ; 
and  the  recofniition  of  It  can  alone  show 
how  it  is  poBsibte  that  deductive  reasoning 
can  be  a  road  to  truth. 
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ceived  in  the  conunon  theory ;  and 
what  are  the  fondatnental  axioms  on 
which  its  probative  force  or  conclusive- 
neas  depends.  We  have  now  to  in- 
quire whether  the  syllogistic  process, 
that  of  reasoning  from  generals  to 
particulars,  is,  or  is  not,  a  process  of 
inference  ;  a  process  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown :  a  means  of  coming 
to  a  knowledge  of  something  which 
we  did  not  know  biifore. 

Ix^icians  have  been  remarkably 
unanimous  in  their  mode  of  answering 
this  question.  It  is  univei'sally  allow- 
ed that  a  syllogism  is  vicious  if  there 
be  anything  more  in  the  conclusion 
than  was  assumed  in  the  premises. 
But  this  is,  in  fact,  to  say  that  nothing 
ever  was,  or  can  be,  proved  by  syllogism 
which  was  not  known,  or  assumed  to 
be  known,  before.  Is  ratiocination, 
then,  not  a  process  of  inference  ?  And 
is  the  syllogism,  to  which  the  word 
reasoning  has  so  often  been  represent- 
ed to  be  exclusively  appropriate,  not 
really  entitled  to  be  called  reasoning 
at  all  ?  This  seems  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  doctrine,  admitted  by 
all  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  syl- 
logism can  prove  no  more  than  is 
involved  in  the  premises.  Yet  the 
acknowledgment  so  explicitly  made, 
has  not  prevented  one  set  of  writers 
from  continuing  to  represent  the  syl- 
logism as  the  correct  analysis  of  what 
the  mind  actually  performs  in  discover- 
ing and  proving  the  larger  half  of  the 
truths,  whether  of  science  or  of  daily 
life,  which  we  believe ;  while  those 
who  have  avoided  this  inconsistency, 
and  followed  out  the  general  theorem 
respecting  the  logical  value  of  the  syl- 
logism to  its  legitimate  corollary,  have 
been  led  to  impute  uaelessness  and 
frivolity  to  the  syllogistic  theory  itself, 
on  the  ground  of  the  petitio  principii 
which  they  allege  to  be  inherent  in 
every  syllogLsoL  As  I  believe  both 
these  opinions  to  be  fundamentally 
erroneous,  I  must  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  certain  considera- 
tions, without  which  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  character  of  the 
syllojjisui,  and  Uie  functions   it  per- 


forms in  philosophy,  appears  to  me 
impossible  ;  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  either  overlooked,  or  insuffi- 
ciently adverted  to,  both  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  syllogistic  theory  aad 
by  its  assailants. 

§  2.  It  must  be  granted    thafc  in 
every    syllogism,   considered    as    an 
argument  to  prove    the  oondusiun,  I  f^ 
there  is  a  peUtxo  principii.     When  we 

All  men  are  mortal, 

Socrates  is  a  man, 
therefore 

Soccates  is  mortal ; 
it  is  unanswerably  urged  by  the  adver- 
saries of  the  syUogistic  theory,  that 
the  proposition,   Socrates  is  mortal, 
is  presupposed  in  the  more  raieral 
assumption,  AU  men  are  mortal:  that 
we  cannot  be  assured  of  the  mortality 
of  all  men,  unless  we  are  already  cer- 
tain of  the  mortality  of  every  indi- 
vidual man :  that  if  it  be  still  doubt- 
ful   whether  Socrates,  or  any  other 
individual   we  choose  to  name,    be 
mortal  or  not,  the  same   degree  of 
uncertainty  must  hang  over  the  asser- 
tion, AU  men  are  mortal :   that  the 
geneitkl  principle,   instead   of    bein^ 
given  as  evidence  of  the  particular 
case  cannot  itself  be  taken  for  true 
without  exception,  until  every  shadoir 
of  doubt  which  could  affect  any  case 
comprised  with  it,  is  dispelled  by  evid- 
ence aUuncU  ;  and  then  what  remains 
for  the  syllogism  to  prove  ?    That»  in 
short,  no  reasoning  from  generah  to 
particulars  can,  as  such,  prove  any- 
thing, since  from  a  general  principia 
we  cannot  infer  any  particulars,  but 
those  which  the  principle  itself  assumes 
as  known. 

This  doctrine  apnean  to  me  irre- 
fragable ;  and  if  logicians,  though 
unable  to  dispute  it,  have  usually 
exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  this  was  not  becaose 
they  could  discover  any  flaw  in  the 
argument  itself,  but  because  the  con- 
trary opinion  seemed  to  rest  on  align- 
ments equally  indisputable.  In  the 
syUogism  last  referred  to,  for  example^ 
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or  io  anj  of  those  which  we  previously 
OQOstracted,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
oondnnan  may,  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  lyllogigm  is  presented,  be  actually 
km)  hondjtde  a  new  truth  ?  Is  it  not 
natter  of  daily  experience  that  truths 
jv^vioualy  imtbought  of,  facts  which 
Itt^  Dofc  been,  and  cannot  be,  directly 
Q^rred,  are  arrived  at  by  way  of 
gsAenI  reasoning  ?  We  bcdieve  that 
tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 
We  do  not  know  this  bydirectobeerva- 
tun, »  long  as  he  is  not  vet  dead. 
If  ve  vere  asked  how,  this  being  the 
cue,  we  know  the  Duke  to  be  mortal, 
ve  ihoold  probably  answer.  Because 
»U  men  are  so.  Here,  therefore,  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  truth  not 
!•*  y«tj  iQweptible  of  observation,  by 
A  lUMoiog  which  admits  of  being 
^xi^^jited  in  the  following  syllogism : — 

All  men  are  mortal. 
The  Duke  (rf  Wellington  is  a  man, 

therefore 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal. 
And  since  a  large  portion  of  our 
j^kdge  is  thus  acquired,  logicixuis 
"*'^  penisted  in  representing  the 
»juagKin  as  a  process  of  inference  or 
I*^  UMQgfa  none  of  them  has  cleared 
j7  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the 
"*™«»teiicy  between  that  assertion 
'^  the  principle  that  if  there  be 
**'7^hing  in  the  conclusion  which  was 
^alicady  asserted  in  the  premises, 
r*  ugQ&ent  18  vicious.  For  it  is 
^l^'^riWe  to  attach  any  serious  scien- 
tiBc  value  to  such  a  mere  salvo  as  the 
™action  drawn  between  being  in- 
^*ed  hif  implication  in  the  premises, 
^  being  directly  asserted  in  them. 
'JTienAichbiahop  Whatelyw^  that 
*«  object  of  reasoning  is  *•  merely  to 
**P««i  and  unfold  the  assertions 
J^  op,  as  it  were,  and  implied  in 
*|*8  with  which  we  set  out,  and  to 
iyg  *  penon  to  perceive  and  acknow- 
*»g«the  fun  force  of  that  which  he 
^•dmitted/'  he  does  not,  I  think, 
****  the  real  difficulty  requiring  to 
*ttplained,  namely,  how  it  happens 
^*  scieoce,  like  geometry,  can  be 
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all  "  wrapt  up  "  in  a  few  definitions 
and  axioms.  Nor  does  this  defence 
of  the  syllogism  differ  much  from 
what  its  assailants  urge  against  it  as 
an  accusation,  when  they  charge  it 
with  being  of  no  use  except  to  those 
who  seek  to  press  the  consequences  of 
an  admission  into  which  a  person  has 
been  entrapped  without  having  con- 
sidered ana  understood  its  full  force. 
When  you  admitted  the  major  pre- 
mise, you  asserted  the  conclusion ; 
but,  says  Ai*chbishop  Whately,  you 
asserted  it  by  implication  merely : 
this,  however,  can  here  only  mean 
that  you  asserted  it  unconsciously ; 
that  you  did  not  know,  you  were 
asserting  it ;  but,  if  so,  the  difficulty 
revives  m  this  shape — Ought  you  not 
t-o  have  known  ?  Were  you  warranted 
in  asserting  the  general  proposition 
without  having  satisfied  yourself  of 
the  truth  of  everything  which  it  fairly 
includes?  And  if  not,  is  not  the 
syllogistic  art  primd  facie  what  its 
assailants  affirm  it  to  be,  a  contrivance 
for  catching  you  in  a  trap,  and  hold- 
ing you  fast  in  it  ?  * 

§  3.  From  this  difficulty  there  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  issue.  The  pro- 
position that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  mortal,  is  evidently  an  inference  ; 

*  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  aay,  that  I 
am  not  conteudiDg  for  any  such  abKurdity 
as  that  wo  aetuaUif  "  ought  to  have  known  " 
and  considered  the  case  of  every  individual 
man,  past,  present,  and  future,  before 
affirming  that  all  men  are  mortal :  although 
this  interpretation  has  been.  strangWy 
enough,  put  upon  the  preceding  obsei-ra- 
tions.  There  is  no  difference  between  me 
and  Archbishop  Wh.itely,  or  any  other 
defender  of  the  sylloii^m,  on  the  practical 
part  of  the  matter ;  I  am  only  pointing  out 
an  inconsistency  in  the  logic&l  theory  of 
it,  as  conceived  by  almost  all  writers.  I 
do  not  say  that  a  person  who  affirmed, 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  born, 
tliat  all  men  are  mortal,  truw  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  mortal ;  but  I  do 
say  that  he  atterUd  it :  and  I  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  logical  fallacy 
of  adducing  in  proof  of  the  Diike  of  Wel- 
lington's mortality  a  general  statement 
which  presupposes  ft.  Finding  no  suf^ 
ficient  resolution  of  this  difficulty  in  any 
of  the  writers  on  Logic,  I  have  attomptod 
to  supply  one. 
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it  is  got  at  as  ft  oonolusioii  from  some- 
thing else ;  but  do  we,  in  reality,  con- 
clude it  from  the  proposition,  AH  men 
are  mortal  ?    I  answer,  No. 

The  error  committed  is,  I  conceive, 
that  of  overlooking  the  distinction 
between  two  parts  of  the  process  of 
philosophising,  the  inferring  part,  and 
the  registering  part»  and  ascribing  to 
the  latter  the  functions  of  the  former. 
The  mistake  is  that  of  referring  a 
person  to  his  own  notes  for  the  origin 
of  his  knowledge.  If  a  person  is  asked 
a  question,  and  is  at  the  moment  un- 
able to  answer  it,  he  may  refresh  his 
memory  by  turning  to  a  memorandum 
which  he  carries  about  with  him.  But 
if  he  were  asked,  how  the  fact  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  would  scarcely 
answer,  because  it  was  set  down  in  his 
notebook :  unless  the  book  was  writ- 
ten, like  the  Koran,  with  a  quill  from 
the  wing  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 

Assuming  that  the  proposition.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  is  im- 
mediately an  inference  from  the  pro- 
position. All  men  are  mortal ;  whence 
do  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  that 
general  truth  ?  Of  course  from  obser- 
vation. Now,  all  which  man  can  ob- 
serve are  individual  cases.  From 
these  all  general  truths  must  be  drawn, 
and  into  these  they  may  be  again 
resolved  ;  for  a  general  tonth  is  but 
an  aggregate  of  particular  truths ;  a 
comprehensive  expression,  by  which 
an  indefinite  number  of  individual 
facts  are  affirmed  or  denied  at  once. 
But  a  general  proposition  is  not  merely 
a  compendious  form  for  recording  and 
preserving  in  the  memory  a  number 
of  particular  facts,  all  of  which  have 
been  observed.  Generalisation  is  not 
a  process  of  mere  naming,  it  is  also  a 
process  of  inference.  From  instances 
which  we  have  observed,  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  what  we 
found  true  in  those  instances,  holds 
in  all  similar  ones,  past,  present,  and 
future,  however  niunerous  they  may 
be.  We  then,  by  that  valuable  con- 
trivance of  language  which  enables 
us  to  speak  of  many  as  if  they  were 
one,  record  all  that  we  have  observed, 


together  with  all  that  we  infer  from 
our  observations,  in  one  cofnclse  ex- 
pression ;  and  have  thus  only  one 
proposition,  instead  oi  an  endlesB 
nmnber,  to  remember  or  to  cammmii- 
cate.  The  results  of  many  observa- 
tions  and  inferences,  and  instmcCioDS 
for  making  innnmerable  inferences  in 
tmforeseen  cases,  are  oomprrsiwd  into 
one  short  sentence. 

When,  therefore,  we  condiide  from 
the  death  of  John  and  ThonuM,  and 
every  other  person  we  ever  heaid  of 
in  whose  case  the  experiment  had 
been  fairly  tried,  that  the  DuJce  of 
Wellington  is  mortal  like  the  res^ 
we  ma^,  indeed,  pass  through  tbB 
generalisation.  All  men  are  mortal,  as 
an  intermediate  stage ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  prooea%  the 
descent  from  all  men  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,   that    the    inference  re- 
sides.   The  inference  is  finished  wbea 
we  have  asserted  that  all  men  axe 
mortal.    What  remains   to   be  per- 
formed afterwards  is  merely  dedimer' 
ing  our  own  notes.  \^ 

Archbishop  Whately  has  oootended 
that  svUogising,  or  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars,  is  not,  agree- 
ably to  the  vulgar  idea,  a  pecoliar 
fftock  of  reasoning,  but  the  pbik>* 
sophical  analysis  of  the  mode  in  whici) 
all  men  reason,  and  must  do  so  if  they 
reason  at  all.  With  the  defeienos 
due  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  vulgar  notim 
is,  in  this  case,  the  more  correct  I^ 
from  our  experience  of  John,  ThoaDasi 
&C.,  who  once  were  living,  bat  are 
now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  concliide 
that  all  human  beings  are  mortal,  xn 
might  surely  without  any  logical  in- 
consequence have  concluded  at  once 
from  those  instances  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  mortal  The  mor- 
tality of  John,  Thomas,  and  others 
is,  aiter  all,  the  whole  evidence  we 
have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Doke  of 
Wellington.  Not  one  iota  is  added 
to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  gen- 
eral proposition.  Since  the  indivi- 
dual cases  are  all  the  evidence  we 
can  possess^  evidence  which  no  logical 
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ftcn  into  which  we  choose  to  throw 
it  caa  make  greater  than  it  is  ;  and 
loce  that  evidence  is  either  sufficient 
ia  iUelf,  or,  if  iosnfficient  for  the  one 
{wpoie,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the 
TO ;  I  am  unable  to  see  why  we 
iknid  be  forbidden  to  take  the  short- 
est cat  ^m  these  sufficient  premises 
teOie  conclusion,  and  constrained  to 
te^dthc  "high  priori  road,**  by  the 
''^^^fist  of  logicians.     I  cannot 
P»Mve  why  it  should  be  impossible 
tojooniey  from  one  place  to  another 
*1«  »e  "  inarch  up  a  hill,  and  then 
■■didown  again.       It  may  be  the 
■fot  roid,  and  there  may  be  a  rest- 
^■^  St  the    top    of    the    hUl, 
ttwbit^  a  commanding  view  of  Hie 
"°*«a*Bg  country;    but  for    the 
^  jwjwe   of    arriving    at  our 
J^;«end,  our  taking  that  road  is 
^wcllj  optional ;  it  ia  a  question  of 
""^  trotible,  and  danger, 
^ot  only  Biajf  ve  reason  from  par- 
^f«in  to  particulars  without  passing 
^«^  generals,  but  we  perpetually 
«»»»i8on.    All  our  earliest  infer- 
««u«  of  this  nature,     From  the 
p»wwii  of  intelligence  we  draw  in- 
j*^**!  but  years  elapse  before  we 
**>  tile  nae  of  general  language, 
"fttfld  whoi,  having    burnt    his 
^w^  avoidg  to  thrust  them  again 
J?™*  fi**.  has  reasoned  or  infened, 
^°^^M  bas  never  thought  of  the 
P^  aaxim,    Fire    bums.      He 
^^  otaa  memory  that  he  has  been 
*t]*^  •*i  on  this  evidence  believes, 
U?  ^  *«  »  candle,  that  if  he  puts 
?«  finger  into  the  flame  of  it,  he  will 
^^t  agaii^    He  beUeves  this  in 
rfy.^  which  happens  to  arise ; 
Srilr?'  J«>king,  in  each  instance, 
"Wd  the  present  case.     He  is  not 
r^«^ ;  he  is  inferring  a  par- 
Jl^from  particulars.    In  the  same 
^'  •«),  brutes  reason.     There  is 
tkeW^  *«  attributing  to  any  of 
**cr  animals  the  use  of  signs  of 
^^  nature  as  to  render  general 
2J*t»ii8  possible.     But  those  ani- 
,   til* 2^^*  ^y  experience,  and  avoid 
«•;.  -7  ^^c  found  to  cause  them 
the  tame  manner,  though  not 


always  with  the  same  skill,  as  a  human 
creature.  Not  only  the  burnt  child, 
but  the  burnt  do^,  dreads  the  fire. 

I  believe  that,  m  point  of  fact,  when 
drawing  inferences  from  our  personal 
experience,  and  not  from  maxims 
handed  down  to  us  by  books  or  tra- 
dition, we  much  of tener  conclude  from 
particulars  to  particulars  directly, 
than  through  the  intermediate  agency 
of  any  general  proposition.  We  are 
constantly  reasoning  from  ourselves 
to  other  people,  or  from  one  person  to 
another,  vritnout  giving  ourselves  the 
trouble  to  erect  our  observations  into 
general  maxims  of  human  or  external 
nature.  When  we  conclude  that  some 
person  will,  on  some  given  occasion, 
feel  or  act  so  and  so,  we  sometimes 
judffe  from  an  enlarged  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  human  beings 
in  general,  or  persons  of  some  particu- 
lar character,  are  accustomed  to  feel 
and  act ;  but  much  of  tener  from 
merely  recollecting  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  same  person  in  some 
previous  instance,  or  from  considering 
how  we  should  feel  or  act  ourselves. 
It  is  not  only  the  village  matron,  who, 
when  called  to  a  consultation  upon 
the  case  of  a  neighbour's  child,  pro- 
nounces on  the  evil  and  its  remedy 
simply  on  the  recollection  and  autho- 
rity of  what  she  accounts  the  similar 
case  of  her  Lucy.  We  all,  where  we 
have  no  definite  maxims  to  steer  by, 
guide  ourselves  in  the  same  way ;  and 
if  we  have  an  extensive  experience, 
and  retain  its  impressions  strongly, 
we  may  acquire  in  this  manner  a  very 
considerable  power  of  accurate  judg- 
ment, which  we  may  be  utterly  incap- 
able of  justifying  or  of  communicating 
to  others.  Among  the  higher  order 
of  practical  intellects  there  have  been 
many  of  whom  it  was  remarked  how 
admirably  they  suited  their  means  to 
their  ends,  without  being  able  to  give 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  what  they 
did  ;  and  applied,  or  seemed  to  apply, 
recondite  principles  which  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  state.  This  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  having  a  mind 
stored  with  appropriate  particulars, 
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and  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
reason  at  once  from  these  to  fresh 
particulars,  without  practising  the 
nabit  of  stating  to  oneself  or  to  others 
the  corresponding  general  propositions. 
An  old  warrior,  on  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  outlines  of  the  ground,  is  able  at 
once  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for 
a  skilful  arrangement  of  his  troops  ; 
though  if  he  has  received  little  theo- 
retical instruction,  and  has  seldom 
been  called  upon  to  answer  to  other 
people  for  his  conduct,  he  may  never 
have  had  in  his  mind  a  single  general 
theorem  respecting  the  relation  be- 
tween ground  and  array.  But  his 
experience  of  encampments,  in  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  similar,  has 
left  a  number  of  vivid,  unexpressed, 
ungeneralised  analogies  in  his  mind, 
the  most  appropriate  of  which,  in- 
Htantly  suggesting  itself,  determines 
him  to  a  judicious  arrangement. 

The  skill  of  an  uneducated  person 
in  the  use  of  weapons  or  of  tools  is 
of  a  precisely  similar  nature.  The 
savage  who  executes  unerringly  the 
exact  throw  which  brings  down  his 
game,  or  his  enemy,  in  the  manner 
most  suited  to  his  purpose,  under  the 
operation  of  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sarily involved,  the  weight  and  form 
of  the  weapon,  the  direction  and  dis- 
tance of  the  object,  the  action  of  the 
wind,  &C.,  owes  this  power  to  a  long 
series  of  previous  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  he  certainly  never 
framed  into  any  verbal  theorems  or 
rules.  The  same  thing  may  generally 
be  said  of  any  other  extraordinary 
manual  dexterity.  Not  long  ago  a 
Scotch  manufacturer  procur^  from 
England,  at  a  high  rate  of  wages,  a 
working  dyer,  famous  for  producing 
very  fine  colours,  with  the  view  of 
teaching  to  his  other  workmen  the 
same  skilL  The  workman  came  ;  but 
his  mode  of  proportioning  the  ingredi- 
ents, in  which  lay  the  secret  of  the 
effects  he  produced,  was  by  taking 
them  up  in  handfuls,  while  the  com- 
mon method  was  to  weigh  them.  The 
manufacturer  sought  to  make  him 
turn  his  handling  system  into  an  equi- 


valent   weighing    system,  that  the 
general  principle  of  his  peculiar  mode 
of  proceeding  might  be  aaoertained. 
This,  however,  the  man  found  himself 
quite  unable  to  do,  and  therefore  codd 
impart  his  skill  to  nobody.    He  bid, 
from  the  individual  cases  of  bis  ova 
experience,  established  a  conneetifoa 
in  his  mind  between  fine  ef  ects  ol 
colour,    and    tactual    peroeptioos  in 
handling  his   dyeing  materials ;  and 
from  these  perceptions  he  ooold,  in 
any  particular  case,  infer  the  means 
to  be  employed,  and  the  effects  whidi 
would  be  produced,  but  could  not  put 
others  in  possession  of  the  grounda  00 
which    he    pix>ceeded,   from   hamg 
never  generalised   them  in  his  own 
mind,  or  expressed  them  in  langnag^- 
Almost    every    one    knows  I*ro 
Mansfield's  advice  to  a  man  of  pradj- 
cal  good  sense,  who,  being  appointed 
governor  of  a  oolony,  had  topw*'" 
in  its  court  of  justice,  witiwi'JJ*' 
vious  judicial  practice  or  legal  w«*f 
tion.     The  advice   was  to  give  bo 
decision  boldly,  for  it  would  probably 
be  right ;   but  never  to  ventnre  ot 
assigning   reasons;,    for    they  *^" 
almost  infallibly  be  wrong.    In  o**' 
like  this,  which  are  of  no  uncommOT 
occurrence,   it  would    be  ^^  r* 
suppose  that  the  bad  reason  "^^ 
source  of  the  good  decision,    l^ 
Mansfield  knew  that  if  any  '^ 
were  assigned  it  would  be  necessarily 
an  afterthought,  the  judge  being» 
fact  guided  by  impressions  froof** 
experience,  without  the  circa^*?*K^ 
cess   of    framing   general  P''"5G 
from  them,  and  that  if  he  »tteJ^ 
to  frame  any  such  he  would  assureajy 
fail.    Lord  Mansfield,  however,  wo«^ 
not  have  doubted  that  a  map  of  ^^j 
experience  who  had  also  a  mijad  ^owj 
with  general  propositions  deriTed  J 
legitimate  induction  from  that  ^P?\ 
ence,  would  have  been  greatly  pP^ ' 
able  as  a  judge  to  one,  ^o^^^**^ 
cious,  who  could  not  be  trosted  ^^ 
the  explanation  and  ivtsti&c^^   i 

u-        _„_      'J ^_      "'rm.-    .MXM8   of 


his  own  judgments.     The  caaes 


men  of  talent  performing  wo^i 
things  they  know  not  hoW|  ^ 
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iBpks  of  the  rudest  and  most  spon- 
boeoQS  form  of  the  operations  of 
fiopoior  minda  It  is  a  defect  in 
tfaesif  and  often  a  flonrce  of  errors, 
Bflt  to  have  generalised  as  they  went 
01 ;  bat  generalisation,  though  a  help^ 
themoBt important  indeed  of  all  helps, 
inutaoeBBentiaL 

HvcQ  the  scientifically  instructed, 

^poaseas^  in  the  form  of  general 

pnpQHtioDfi,  a  systematic  record  of 

tltt  raolti  of  the  experience  of  man- 

^  need  not  always  revert  to  those 

jncnl  propositions  in  order  to  apply 

t^experience  to  a  new  case.     It  is 

^j  renurked  by  Dugald  Stewart, 

that  though  the  reasonings  in  mathe- 

^*^d«^pQid  entirely  on  the  axioms, 

ifc  a  bj  BO  means  necessary  to  our 

*^^  tile  oondttsiveness  of  the  proof 

^  the  axioms  should  be  expressly 

•diwtedta  When  it  is  inferred  that 

.4  B  ii  equal  to  C  D  because  each  of 

ttem  ia  e<]aal  to  E  F,  the  most  un- 

activated  uiderstanding,  as  soon  as 

^  popositions    were    understood, 

J«Wsncnt  to  the  inference,  without 

"MTi^evcr  beard  of  the  general  truth 

^  "thrngs  which  are  equal  to  the 

■ttie  tihbg  are  equal  to  one  another." 

^remark of  Stewart,  consistently 

roflwed  out,  goes  to  the  root,  as  I 

«!»«iTe,  of  the  philosophy  of  ratio- 

^^;,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 

"*ihehiBiaelf  stopt  short  at  a  much 

^^Jfinited  application  of  it     He 

■"JJjnat  Uie  general  propositions  on 

*™™,»«a«oning  is  said  to  depend 

"*J>  a  certain  cases,  be  altogether 

Jetted,  without  impairing  its  pro- 

rrj*'**-    But  he  imagined  this 

.'*  *  peculiarity  belonging  to 
^^f  and  argued  from  it,  that 
^^  are  not  the  foundations  or 
™*  principles  of  geometry  from 
2?  »fl  the  other  truths  of  th6 
?*«»  «w  synthetically,  deduced,  (as 
r'J**'  of  motion  and  of  the  com- 
JJ™»  of  forces  in  dynamics,  the 
^mobility  of  fluids  in  hydro- 
"y"^,  the  Uws  of  reflection  and 
^^  "»  optics,  are  the  first 
^^lesof  those  sciences,)  but  are 
"***y  necessary  assumptions,  self- 


evident  indeed,  and  the  denial  of 
which  would  annihilate  all  demon- 
stration, but  from  which,  as  premises, 
nothing  can  be  demonstrated.  In  the 
present,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
this  thoughtful  and  elegant  writer  has 
perceived  an  important  truth,  but 
only  by  halves.  Finding,  in  the  case 
of  geometrical  axioms,  that  general 
names  have  not  any  talismanic  virtue 
for  conjuring  new  truths  out  of  the 
well  where  they  lie  hid,  and  not  seeing 
that  this  is  equally  true  in  every  other 
case  of  generalisation,  he  contended 
that  axioms  are  in  their  nature  barren 
of  consequences,  and  that  the  really 
fruitful  truths,  the  real  first  principles 
of  geometry,  are  the  definitions  ;  that 
the  definition,  for  example,  of  the  circle 
is  to  the  properties  of  the  circle  what 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  to  the 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian 
tube.  Yet  all  that  he  had  asserted 
respecting  the  function  to  which  the 
axioms  are  confined  in  the  demon- 
strations of  geometry  holds  equally 
true  of  the  definitions.  Every  demon- 
stration in  Euclid  might  be  carried  on 
without  them.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  ordinary  process  of  proving  a  pro- 
position of  geometry  by  means  of  a 
diagram.  What  assumption,  in  fact, 
do  we  set  out  from  to  demonstrate  by 
a  diagram  any  of  the  properties  of  the 
circle?  Not  that  in  all  circles  the 
radii  are  equal,  but  only  that  they  are 
so  in  the  circle  ABC.  As  our  warrant 
for  assuming  this,  we  appeal,  it  is  true, 
to  the  definition  of  a  circle  in  general ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
assumption  be  granted  in  the  case  of 
the  particular  circle  supposed.  From 
this,  which  is  not  a  general  but  a 
singular  proposition,  combined  with 
other  propositions  of  a  similar  kind, 
some  of  which  v^ien  ffeneraliaed  are 
colled  definitions,  and  others  axioms, 
we  prove  that  a  certain  conclusion  is 
true,  not  of  all  circles,  but  of  the 
particular  circle  ABO ;  or  at  least 
would  be  so,  if  the  facts  precisely 
accorded  with  our  assumptions.  The 
enunciation,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the 
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general  theorem  which  stands  at  the 
bead  of  the  demonstration,  is  not  the 
proposition  actually  demonstrated. 
One  instance  only  is  demonstrated: 
but  the  process  by  which  this  is  done 
is  a  process  which,  when  we  consider 
its  nature,  we  perceive  might  be 
exactly  copied  in  an  indefinite  number 
of  other  instances ;  in  every  instance 
which  conforms  to  certain  conditions. 
The  contrivance  of  general  language 
furnishing  us  with  terms  which  con- 
note these  conditions,  we  are  able  to 
assert  this  indefinite  multitude  of 
truths  in  a  single  expression,  and  this 
expression  is  the  general  theorem. 
By  dropping  the  use  of  diagrams,  and 
substituting,  in  the  demonstrations, 
general  phrases  for  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  we  might  prove  the  general 
theorem  directly,  that  is,  we  might 
demonstrate  all  the  cases  at  once ; 
and  to  do  this  we  must,  of  course, 
employ  as  our  premises  the  axioms 
ana  definitions  in  their  general  form. 
But  this  only  means,  that  if  we  can 
prove  an  individual  conclusion  by 
assuming  an  individual  fact,  then  in 
whatever  case  we  are  warranted  in 
making  an  exactly  similar  assumption, 
we  may  draw  an  exactly  similar  in- 
clusion. The  definition  is  a  sort  of 
notice  to  ourselves  and  others  what 
assumptions  we  think  ourselves  en- 
titled to  make.  And  so  in  all  cases, 
the  general  propositions,  whether 
called  definitions,  axioms,  or  laws  of 
nature,  which  we  lay  down  at  the 
beginning  of  our  reasonings,  are 
merely  abridged  statements,  in  a 
kind  of  shorthand,  of  the  particular 
facts,  which,  as  occasion  arises,  we 
either  think  we  may  proceed  on  as 
proved,  or  intend  to  assume.  In  any 
one  demonstration  it  is  enough  if  we 
assume  for  a  particular  case,  suitably 
selected,  what  by  the  statement  of  the 
definition  or  principle  we  announce 
that  we  intend  to  assume  in  all  cases 
which  may  arise.  The  definition  of 
the  circle,  therefore,  is  to  one  of 
Euclid's  demonstrations  exactly  what, 
according  to  Stewart,  the  axioms  are  z, 
that  is,  the  demonstration  does  nor 


depend  on  it,  but  yet  if  we  deny  8 
the  demonstration  fails.  The  pra 
does  not  rest  on  the  general  assomp* 
tion,  but  on  a  similar  assumption  con- 
fined to  the  particular  case :  that  gm^ 
however,  being  chosen  as  a  specimea 
or  paradigm  of  the  whole  diss  of  osei 
included  m  the  theorem,  there  cm  be 
nogroundformaking  theawan?few»™ 
that  case  which  does  not  enst in  every 
other ;  and  to  deny  the  aawimptioB 
as  a  general  tnith  is  to  deny  the  right 
of  making  it  in  the  particular  mstanct 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  the  mtm 
ample  reasons  for  stating  1^^^ 
principles  and  the  theorems  in  thar 
general  form,  and  these  '^}!J'' 
plained  presently,  so  far  as  eipw*- 
tion  is  requisite.  But,  that  unpn^ 
tised  learners,  even  in  making  o*« 
one  theorem  to  demonstrate  saothj 
reason  rather  from  particular  topi* 
cular  than  from  the  general  pfQ 
tion,  is  manifest  from  the  diW 
they  find  in  appljang  a  t^^"*"  ^ 
case  in  which  the  configuration  ^w 
diagram  is  extremely  unlike  *"*  , 
the  diagram  by  which  the  on^ 
theorem  was  demonstrated.  ^^^ 
culty  which,  except  in  casesof  onuf" 

mental  power,  long  P"f*^****l!lS^ 
remove,  and  removeschiefly  ^f***? 
ing  us  famihar  with  aU  tbcoonfigw* 
tions  consistent  with  the  general  co"- 
ditions  of  the  theorem. 

§  4.  From  the  considera^w^ 
adduced  the  following  wfS!^ 
seem  to  be  esUblished.  AH*^ 
is  from  particulars  to  P**^*?*^ 
General  propositions  are  ^?*2^ 
ifisteraof  such  inferences  already 
and  short  formulss  for  makinS  m  * 
The  major  premise  of  a  sy^^fTLSp- 
sequently,  is  a  formula  of  thj*  \^w 
tion ;  and  the  conclusion  is  ^  ^^ 
inference  drawn /toot  the  io^^^  ^^ 
an  inference  drawn  a<''^*^^,.^*nt 
formula  ;  the  real  logical  anf^^^i 
or  premise  being  the  P**^  .^^u* 
from  which  thegeneralproiw**^  ^^^ 
collected  by  induction.  Th<**  ,  j^ 
and  the  individual  instances  ^ 
supplied  them,  may  have  bc^ 
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but  »  raoord  lemaini.  not   dnct  to  oertain  general  instmctions. 

So  far  as  this  asserts  a  fact,  namely,  a 
volition  of  the  legislator,  that  f  aot  is 
an  indlYidoal  fact,  and  the  proposition, 
therefore,  is  not  a  general  proposition. 
But  the  description  therein  contained 
of  the  conduct  which  it  is  the  wUl  of 
the  legislator  that  his  subject  should 
observe,  is  general  The  proposition 
asserts,  not  that  all  men  are  anything, 
but  that  all  men  shall  do  Homethinff. 

In  both  these  oases  the  generalities 
are  the  original  data,  and  the  parti- 
culars are  elicited  from  them  by  a 
process  which  correctly  resolves  itself 
mto  a  series  of  syllogisms.  The  real 
nature,  however,  of  the  supposed  de- 
ductive process  is  evident  enough. 
The  only  point  to  be  determined  is, 
whether  the  authority  which  declared 
the  general  proposition  intended  to 
include  this  case  in  it ;  and  whether 
the  legislator  intended  his  command 
to  apply  to  the  present  case  among 
others  or  not  ?  This  is  ascertained  by 
examining  whether  the  case  possesses 
the  marks  by  which,  as  those  autho- 
rities have  signified,  the  cases  which 
they  meant  to  certify  or  to  influence 
may  be  known.  The  object  of  the  in- 
quiry is  to  make  out  the  witness's  or 
tne  legislator's  intention,  through  the 
indication  given  by  their  word  s.  This 
is  a  question,  as  the  Qermans  express 
it,  of  hermeneutics.  The  operation  is 
not  a  process  of  inference,  but  a  process 
of  interpretatioik 

In  this  last  phrase  we  have  obtained 
an  expression  which  appears  to  me  to 
characterise,  moreaptly  than  any  other, 
the  functions  or  the  syllogism  in  all 
cases.  When  the  premises  are  given 
by  authority,  the  function  of  Reason- 
ing is  to  ascertain  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  the  will  of  a  legislator,  by 
interpreting  the  signs  in  which  the 
one  has  intimated  his  assertion  and 
the  other  his  command.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  premises  are  derived 
from  observation,  the  function  of 
Reasoning  is  to  ascertain  what  we 
(or  our  predecessors)  formerly  thought 
might  be  inferred  from  the  observed 
,  facts,  and  to  do  this  by  interpreting 


a  record  remains,  not 

ive  of  the  facts  them- 

bnt  showing  how  those  cases 

be   djstmgnished,  *  respecting 

liidi,  tiie  fadtM,  when  known,  were 

wadflRd  to  warrant  a  given  inf er- 

mt  AoeoidiDg  to  the  indications 

if  tUi  reeoid  we  draw  our  conclusion ; 

iUii,toa]l  intents  and  porposea, 

a  toAtm  from  the  forgotten  facts. 

VvtiH  ik is  esential  that  we  should 

*Bid  the  leoord  correctly  ;  and  the 

abof  tke  lylloginn  are  a  set  of  pre- 

(Mtna  to  ensare  our  doing  sa 
lb  fiew  of  the  functions  of  the 
•  flopn  is  ooofirmed  by  the  con- 
;'  »<»  il  Mjuof preejsely tboeecaaen  which 
laglhft  be  expected  to  be  least  favour- 
1  Ale  to  it,  iiimely,  those  in  which 
.  iww'iinliuu  is  mdependent  of  any 
j  F'l^I'viBdiKiwiL    We  have  already 
I  ^mtd  tfast  the  syllogism,  in  the 
'  *Aaiy  omrse  of  our  reasoning,  is 
•i^tfae  Utter  hslf  of  the  process  of 
^^mlSag  from  premises  to  a  condn- 
^■J*.  There  are,  however,  some  pecu- 
^  *■'**■  »  which  it  is  the  whole 
F^ttM.  Partieulan  alone  are  oap- 
■■«f  being  subjected  to  obeervation  ; 
y^  •P  knowledge  which  as  derived 
■■■j^BrTation  begins,   therefore^ 
jfiweMity,  in  particnlan ;  but  our 
*y^gJ8s  may,  in  oases  of  certain 
™*i'H<iw«,  be  conceived  as  coming 
WW  hvaotber  sooroes  than  obeerva- 
^  ^pi^  present  itself  as  coming 
no©  totiunj,  which,  on  the  occa- 
"^  «dfcr  the  purpose  in  hand,  is 
*^"p(ed  ai  of  an  authoritative  char- 
>Bd   the    information    thus 
may  be  conceived  to 
^_     not  only  partacular  facts  but 
22'  I»opositiona,     as    when    a 
"^^Bfle  doctrine  is  accepted  without 
**^**»«tioo   on    the    authority    of 
^2^  or  a  theokwical  doctrine  on 
^^Soiptore.    Or  the  generalisa- 
^^7  not  be,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
r'^'tionatall,  buta  command  ;  a 
2^>  Mt  in  the  philooq>hical,  but  in 
1^  >ionl  and  political  sense  of  the 
*^;  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  a 
2*>«,  that  we,  or  any  number  of 
*'*  peracoa,  shakU  conform  our  con- 
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a  memorandum  of  ours,  or  of  tbeirSb 
The  memorandum  reminds  us,  that 
from  evidence,  more  or  less  carefullj 
weighed,  it  formerly  appeared  that  a 
certain  attribute  might  be  inferred 
wherever  we  perceive  a  certain  mark. 
The  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal, 
for  instance,  shows  that  we  have  had 
experience  from  which  we  thought  it 
followed  that  the  attributes  connoted 
by  the  term  "  man  "  are  a  mark  of  mor- 
talitv.  But  when  we  conclude  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  we 
do  not  infer  this  from  the  memoran- 
dum, but  from  the  former  experience. 
All  that  we  infer  from  the  memor- 
andum is  uur  own  previous  belief  (or 
that  of  those  who  transmitted  to  us  the 
proposition)  concerning  the  inferences 
which  that  former  experience  would 
warrant. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
syllogism  renders  consistent  and  in- 
telligible what  otherwise  remains  ob- 
scure and  confused  in  the  theory  of 
Archbishop  Whately  and  other  en- 
lightened defenders  of  the  syllogistic 
doctrine  respecting  the  limits  to  which 
its  functions  are  cou fined.  They  affirm 
in  as  explicit  terms  as  can  be  used, 
that  the  sole  office  of  general  reason- 
ing is  to  prevent  inconsistency  in  our 
opinions  ;  to  prevent  us  from  assent- 
ing to  anything,  the  truth  of  which 
would  contradict  something  to  which 
we  had  previously  on  good  grounds 
given  our  assent.  And  they  tell  us, 
that  the  sole  ground  which  a  syllogism 
affords  for  assenting  to  the  conclusion, 
is  that  the  supposition  of  its  being 
false,  combined  with  the  supposition 
that  the  premises  are  true,  would  lead 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Now 
this  would  be  but  a  lame  account  of 
the  real  grounds  which  we  have  for 
believing  the  facts  which  we  learn 
from  reasoning,  in  contradistinction 
to  observation.  The  true  reastm  why 
we  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton will  die,  is  that  his  fathers,  and 
our  fathers,  and  all  other  persons  who 
were  ootemporary  with  them,  have 
died.  Those  facts  are  the  real  pre- 
mises of  the  reasoning.     But  we  are 


not  led  to  infer  the  condoslaii  from 
those  premisee,  by  the  neoewity  of 
avoiding    any  verbal    incmuisteiicj. 
There  is  no  contradiction  m  sui^nnitf 
that  all  those  persons  have  died,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may, 
notwithstanduBg,  live  for  erer.    Baft 
there  would  be  a  oontradietioo  if  ve 
first,  on  the   ground  of  those  ame 
premises,  made   a  general  aacatioQ 
including  and  covering  the  ewe  ot  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then  refiwed 
to  stand  to  it  in  the  individual  ewe. 
There  is  an  inoonsistency  to  be  avwded 
between  the  memorandum  we  m»k« 
of  the  inferenoes  which  may  he  jn^ 
drawn  in  future  cases,  and  tbeiate^ 
ences  we  actually  draw  in  those «« 
when  they  arise.     With  JhisyJewy 
interpret  our  own  formula,  precwly 
as  a  judge  interprets  a  law ;  in  ocdff 
that  we  may  avoid  drawing  wj  in- 
ferences not  conformable  to  oiffw- 
mer  intention,  as  a  judge  Avoidsgim 
any  decision  not  conformaMe  to  w 
legislator's  intention.     The  nil»  w 
this  interpretation  are  the  rule** «» 
syllogism:  and  its  soleponwf  ■"* 
maintain  consistency  between  wean- 
elusions  we  draw  in  everjr  I*f^?T 
case,  and  the  previous  gen^/]J^ 
tions    for  drawing    them;   wWJ 
those  general  du:«ctions  '^'^  °*?r 
by  ourselves  as  the  result  otViO^ 
tion,  or  were  received  by  w*  ^^ 
authority  competent  to  give  theni 

%  5.  In  the  above  observa^* 
has,  I  think,  be^n  shown,  ^"^^^ 
there  is  always  a  process  of  "'^^j^ 
or  inference  where  a  ^T^^^^^^^y^ 
the  syllogism  is  not  a  correct  ^'Tjgj^ 
of  that  process  of  reasoning  <^  J^^ 
ence ;  which  m,  on  the  cont^^^  ^ 
not  a  mere  inference  from  «*^*^  f^ 
an  inference  from  particulars  toj^ 

ticulars,  authorised  by  a  P^^''^^^ 
ference  from  particulars  to  ^T^. 
and  substantially  the  same  viw>  ' 
of  the  nature,  therefore,  of  Jndw"  ^ 
But  while  these  conclusions  *J^^  ^ 
me  undeniable,  I  must  J^^  f^kj^- 
prot(>8t,  as  strong  as  that  "J  » , 
bishop  Whately  himself,  «J»'"^ 
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cbctnoe  that  the  a^nc^rigtic  art  is  use' 
Ie«  for  the  purposes  of  reasoning. 
Tbe  retsoniDg  lies  in  the  act  of  gene- 
nliatkni,  not  in  interpreting  the 
nooni  of  that  act ;  but  the  syllogis- 
tie  foim  is  an  indi^>eDsable  ooUateral 
"wnity  for  the  oorrectnees  of  the 
9»nhtttion  itself. 

UhM  abeady  been  seen,  that  if  we 

m  a  oollection  of  particolars  suffi- 

Qofcfv  grounding  an  induction,  we 

■ndirt  frame  a  general  proposition  ; 

^■ly  reason  at  cmce  from  those 

|«wJMi  to  other  particulars.     But 

*>JJo  be  remarked  withal,   that 

*■«««,  from  a  set  of  particular 

?fV^  can  legitimately  draw  any 

™««a,  ve  may  legitimately  make 

y™?aee  agaiend  one.     H,  from 

*||*[J^  and  experiment,  we  can 

f*o«c  to  one  new  caue,  so  may  we 

»«  indefinite  number.      If  that 

•*«iiiaBheld  true  in  our  past  experi- 

«»  *ill  therefore  hold  in  time  to 

?jMt  will  not  hold  merely  in  some 

adiTidQal  case,  but   in  all  cases  of 

■«»gw«ae8crintioii.    Everyinduc- 

•MnaefopB,  which  suffices  to  prove 

^nrt,  proves  an  indefinite  multi- 

^*J«  Ucta :  the  experience  which 

2J««  a  angle  prediction  must  be 

■**«  will  suffice  to  bear  out  a 

B?W|l  theorem.    This  theorem  it  is 

?5«Wy  important  to  ascertain  and 


dedaie 


^  Its  broadest  form  of  gene- 


22'  **  ^^  to  place  before  our 
T^  a  its  full  extent,  the  whole  of 
J"f  ^'Df  evidence  must  prove  if  it 
^^•nything. 

J^throwing  of  the  whole  body  of 
l5  .  "»f erences  from  a  jriven  set  of 


J^^"***  into  one  geueralexpression 
2T7*5»»»  security  for  their  being 
^  ™*i«noes,  in  more  wa^  than 
^iist,  the  general  principle  pre- 
tia  t^^*'  object  to  the  imagina 

•^  jWeraUty  is  felt  as  of  greater 


^  »?  •'>y  of  the  singular  proposi- 
2"? J**^ .'*  contains.  A  process  of 
"rTut  whiob  leads  to  a  oompreh 
Jj^J^iUty  is  felt  as  of  grea.,,. 
JrJJtsnoe  than  one  which  terminates 
«B  insulated  fact ;  and  the  mind 
\^  ^Mwonsdously,  led  to  bestow 
^**  attention  upon  the  process,  and 


to  weigh  more  carefully  the  sufficiency 
of  the  experience  appealed  to  for 
supporting  the  inference  grounded 
upon  it.  There  is  another,  and  a  more 
important,  advantage.  In  reasoning 
from  a  course  of  individual  observa- 
tions to  some  new  and  unobserved 
case,  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with,  (or  we  should  not  be 
inquiring  into  it,)  and  in  which,' since 
we  are  inquiring  into  it,  we  probably 
feel  a  peculiar  interest,  there  is  very 
little  to  prevent  us  from  giving  way 
to  negligence,  or  to  any  bias  which 
may  adOfect  our  wishes  or  our  imagina- 
tion,  and,  under  that  influence,  accept- 
ing insufficient  evidence  as  sufficient. 
But  if,  instead  of  conchiding  straight 
to  the  particular  case,  we  place  before 
ourselves  an  entire  class  of  facts — the 
whole  contents  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion, every  tittle  of  which  is  legiti- 
mately inferrible  from  our  premises, 'if 
that  one  particular  conclusion  is  so ; 
there  is  then  a  considerable  likelihood 
that  if  the  premises  are  insufficient, 
and  the  general  inferenoe,  therefore, 
groundless,  it  will  comprise  within  it 
some  fact  or  facts  the  reverse  of  which 
we  already  know  to  be  true ;  and  we 
shall  thus  discover  the  error  in  our 
generalisation  by  a  redudio  ad  im- 
poisibUe. 

Thus  if,  during  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  a  subject  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  under  the  bias  naturally  given 
to  tne  imagination  and  expectations 
by  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
Antonines,  had  been  disposed  to  ex- 
pect that  Gommodus  would  be  a  just 
ruler ;  supposing  him  to  stop  there,  he 
m^fht  only  have  been  undeceived  by 
sad  experience.  But  if  he  reflected 
that  this  expectation  could  not  be 
justifiable  unless  from  the  same 
evidence  he  was  warranted  in  con- 
cluding some  eeneral  proposition,  as, 
for  instance,  that  all  Roman  emperors 
are  just  rulers ;  he  would  immediately 
have  thought  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and 
other  instances,  whidi,  showing  the 
falsity  of  the  general  conclusion,  and 
therefore  the  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
mises, would  have  warned  him  that 
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those  premiaes  could  not  prove  in 
the  instance  of  Oommodus,  what  they 
were  inadequate  to  prove  in  any  col- 
lection of  cases  in  which  his  was 
included. 

The  advantage,  in  judging  whether 
any  controverted  inference  is  legiti- 
mate, of  referring  to  a  parallel  case, 
is  universally  acknowledged.  But  by 
ascending  to  the  general  proposition, 
we  bring  under  our  view  not  one 
parallel  case  only,  but  all  possible 
parallel  cases  at  once ;  all  cases  to 
which  the  same  set  of  evidentiary 
considerations  are  applicable. 

When,  therefore,  we  ai^^e  from  a 
number  of  known  cases  to  another 
case  supposed  to  be  analogous,  it  is 
always  possible,  and  genendly  advan- 
tageous, to  divert  oiur  argument  into 
the  circuitous  channel  of  an  induction 
from  those  known  cases  to  a  general 
proposition,  and  a  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  that  general  proposition  to 
the  imknown  case.  This  second  part 
of  the  operation,  which,  as  before  ob- 
Ferveil,  is  essentially  a  process  of  in- 
terpretation, will  be  resolvable  into  a 
syllogism  or  a  series  of  syllogisms,  the 
majors  of  which  will  be  general  pro- 
positions embracing  whole  classes  of 
cases  ;  every  one  of  which  propositions 
must  be  true  in  all  its  extent,  if  the 
argument  is  maintainable.  If,  there- 
fore, any  fact  fairly  coming  within 
the  range  of  one  of  tiiese  general  pro- 
positions, and  consequently  asserted 
by  it,  is  known  or  suspected  to  be 
other  than  the  proposition  asserts  it 
to  be,  this  mode  of  stating  the  ail- 
ment causes  us  to  know  or  to  suspect 
that  the  original  observations,  which 
are  the  real  grounds  of  our  conclusion, 
are  not  sufficient  to  support  it.  And 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  chance  of 
our  detecting  the  incondusiveuess  of 
our  evidence,  will  be  the  increased 
reliance  we  are  entitled  to  place  in 
it  if  no  such  evidence  of  defect  shall 
appear. 

The  value,  therefore,  of  the  syllo- 
gistic form,  and  of  the  rules  for  using 
it  correctly,  does  not  consist  in  their 
being  the  form  and  the  rules  accord- 


ing to  whidi  our  reasonings  areneoe^- 
sanly,  or  even  usually  made ;  bat  in 
their  fumiBhing  us  with  a  mode  io 
which  those  reasonings  ma^  almya 
be  represented,  and  whksh  is  admir- 
ably calculated,  if  they  are  ineon- 
dusive,  to  bring  th^r  inoonclnanoesi 
to  light.  An  induction  fnxn  psiti- 
oulars  to  generals,  followed  \ff  a  ijl- 
logistic  process  from  those  ge&«nk 
to  other  particulars,  is  a  f  oim  in  w^ch 
we  may  always  state  our  retaoni&gB 
if  we  please.  Itisnotafonninwhidi 
we  mii$t  reason,  but  it  is  a  f aim  in 
which  we  may  reason,  and  into  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  throw  our  reason-  < 
ing  when  there  is  any  doubt  of  iti  ir 
viJidity :  though  when  the  esse  s 
familiar  and  little  complicated,  and 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  error,  we  maj, 
and  do^  reason  at  once  from  the  knovn 
particular  cases  to  unknown  onea 

These  are  the  uses  of  eylloginn,  v 
a  mode  of  verifying  any  given  aiyo- 
ment     Its  ulterior  uses,  as  T^f'V^ 
the  general  course  of  our  intellectmi 
operations,  hardly  require  illustratwn 
being  in  fact  the  acknowledged  ok> 
of  general  langua«;e.     They  amount 
Bubstantiallv  to  this,  that  the  indao- 
tions  may  be  made  once  for  "^  •  * 
single  careful  interrogation  of  expen- 
ence  may  suffice,  and  the  result  mar 
be  registered  in  the  form  of  \^^ 
proposition,  which  is  conunitted  to 
memory  or  to  writing,  and  from  whi» 
afterwards  we  have  only  to  syllogi* 
The  particulars  of   our  experi»«a" 
may  then    be    dismissed   fro©  *** 
memory,  in  which  it  would  bennp*" 

■  The  language  of  ratiocination  woolM 
think,  be  brought  into  closer  "^fS. 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  P«*«**^Joie 
general  propositions  employed  in  /JfJJjL 
ing,  instead  of  being  in  the  form  Ail  m«JJ 
are  mortal  or  Every  man  is  mortaJ,  ^ 
expressed  in  the  form  Any  man  is  mo"r 
This  mode  of  expression,  exhibiting  «*  ™J 
type  of  all  reasoning  from  expedeaoe,    i 
men  A,  B.  C,  &c.,  are  so  and  so,  tj*/*;"' 
any  man  is  so  and  so."  would  much  »"« 
manifest  the   true   idea— that  l»w«wtt^ 
reasoning  is  always,  at  bottom,  ^«*SS 
from  particulars  to  ixortioulars,  ^^ 
the  whole  function  or  general  P^^PS  Sr ' 
in  reasoning  is  to  vou£  lor  the  legiti»»7 
of  such  inferenoea. 
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■Ue  to  retain  so  great  a  mnltitiide  of 
ifattflff;  wbile  the  knowledge  whioh 
tikoae  detaib  afforded  for  fnture  nae, 
ind  vfaidi  would  otherwise  be  loet 
H«»n  as  the  observations  were  for* 
gotten,  or  as  their  reooxd  became  too 
Wikj  for  reference,  is  retained  in  a 
eoBUBodioQs  and  immediately  avail- 
aUe  thape  bj  means  of  general  Ian- 


Agsnst  this  advantage  is  to  be  set 
tkeoontervailing  inconvenienoe,  that 
isferenoa  originally  made  on  insuffi- 
desk  evidence  become  consecrated, 
adt  as  it  were,  hardened  into  general 
■sxiDjs;  and  the  mind  cleaves  to 
tbem  from  habit  after  it  has  outgrown 
say  liability  to  be  misled  by  similar 
iuackns  appearances  if  they  were 
now  far  tbe  first  time  presented  ;  but 
h^mg  forgotten  the  particulars,  it 
does  sot  think  of  revising  its  own 
foaaer  decision.  An  inevitable  draw- 
back, which,  however  considerable  in 
'tM&,  (orms  evidently  but  a  small  set- 
<tf  against  the  immense  benefits  of 
geneial  language; 

Theme  of  the  syllogism  is  in  truth 
BO  other  than  the  use  of  general  pro- 
Poitioos  in  rea8onin|^.  We  can 
''BanD  vithout  them  ;  in  simple  and 
^'^^VKas  cases  we  habitually  do  so ; 
■<Bds  of  great  sagacity  can  do  it  in 
^^aot  aimple  and  obvious,  provided 
^''^cxpenenoe  supplies  them  with  in- 
itaoos  eaMntially  similar  to  every 
mlsDatioD  of  circumstances  likely  to 
"J^  Bot  other  minds,  and  the  same 
^^  where  they  have  not  the  same 
l*^'^^^inent  advantages  of  personal 
^^P^T^oce,  are  quite  helpless  without 
*6  aid  of  general  propositions,  where- 
*^  the  case  presents  the  smallest 
^""^litttion;  and  if  we  made  no 
8*tt>l  propositions,  few  persons 
^^^  get  much  beyond  those  simple 
•fcwooee  which  are  drawn  by  the 
*««intelIigentofthebrutes.  Though 
***cea«ary  to  reasoning,  general  pro- 
{yppa  are  necessary  to  any  consi- 
^^jjj^  progress  in  reasoning.  It  is, 
''^'OK^  natural  and  indispensable 
^Tf^*"^  tile  process  of  investigation 
^  two  parts ;  and  obtain  general 


formulae  for  determining  what  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn,  before  the  occa- 
sion arises  for  drawing  the  inferences. 
The  work  of  drawing  tiiem  is  then  that 
of  applying  the  formulae ;  and  the  rules 
of  syllogism  are  a  system  of  securities 
for  the  correctness  of  the  application. 

§  6.  To  complete  the  series  of  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  the  syllc^sm, 
it  is  requisite  to  consider,  since  the 
syllogism  is  not  the  universal  type  of 
the  reasoning  process,  what  is  the  real 
type.  This  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
minor  premise,  and  in  what  manner  it 
contributes  to  establishthe  conclusion : 
for  as  to  the  major,  we  now  fully  under- 
stand, that  the  place  which  it  nomi- 
nally occupies  in  our  reasonings,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  individual  facts 
or  observations  of  which  it  expresses 
the  general  result;  the  major  itself 
being  no  real  part  of  the  argument, 
but  an  intermediate  halting-plaoe  for 
the  mind,  interposed  by  an  artifice  of 
language  between  the  real  premises 
and  the  oondusion,  by  way  of  a  secu- 
rity, which  it  is  in  a  most  material 
degree,  for  the  correctness  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  minor,  however,  being  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  syllogistic 
expression  of  an  argument,  without 
doubt  either  is,  or  corresponds  to,  an 
equally  indispensable  part  of  the  argu- 
ment itself,  and  we  have  only  to  in- 
qtiire  what  part. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice 
here  a  speculation  of  a  philosopher  to 
whom  mental  science  is  much  indebted, 
but  who^  though  a  very  penetrating, 
was  a  very  hasty  thinker,  and  whose 
want  of  due  circumspection  rendered 
him  fully  as  remarkable  for  what  he 
did  not  see,  as  for  what  he  saw.  I 
allude  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose 
theory  of  ratiocination  is  peculiar. 
He  saw  the  peUtio  principii  which  is 
inherent  in  every  syllogism,  if  we  con- 
sider the  major  to  be  itself  the  evidenoe 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  proved,  in- 
stead of  being,  what  in  fact  it  is, 
an  asseortion  ^  the  existence  of  evi- 
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denoe  sufficient  toprove  any  oondoBion 
of  a  given  description.  Seeing  this, 
Dr.  Brown  not  only  failed  to  see  the 
immense  advantage,  in  point  of  secu- 
rity for  correctness,  which  is  gained 
by  interposing  this  step  between  the 
real  evidence  and  the  conclusion,  but 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
strike  out  the  major  altocether  from 
the  reasoning  process,  without  substi- 
tuting anything  else,  and  maintained 
that  our  reasonings  consist  only  of  the 
minor  premise  and  the  conclusion, 
Socrates  is  a  man,  therefore  Socrates 
is  mortal :  thus  actually  suppressing, 
as  an  unnecessary  step  in  the  argu- 
ment, the  appeal  to  former  experience. 
The  absurdity  of  this  was  disguised 
from  him  by  the  opinion  he  adopted, 
that  reasoning  is  merely  analysing 
our  own  general  notions  or  abstract 
ideas  ;  and  that  the  proposition,  Soc- 
rates is  mortal,  is  evolved  from  the 
proposition,  Socrates  is  a  man,  simply 
by  recognising  the  notion  of  mortality 
as  already  contained  in  the  notion  we 
form  of  a  man. 

After  the  explanations  so  fully  en- 
tered into  on  tne  subject  of  propoei- 
tionsy  much  further  discussion  cannot 
be  necessary  to  make  the  radical  error 
of  this  view  of  ratiocination  apparent. 
If  the  word  man  connoted  mortality ; 
if  the  meaning  of  **  mortal "  were  in- 
volved in  the  meaning  of  "man,"  we 
might,  undoubtedly,  evolve  the  con- 
clusion from  the  minor  alone,  because 
the  minor  would  have  already  asserted 
it.  But  if,  as  is  in  fact  the  case,  the 
word  man  does  not  connote  mortality, 
how  does  it  appear  that  in  the  mind 
of  every  person  who  admits  Socrates 
to  be  a  man,  the  idea  of  man  must 
include  the  idea  of  mortality?  Dr. 
Brown  could  not  help  seeing  this 
difficulty,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
was  led,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
re-establish,  under  another  name,  that 
step  in  the  argument  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  major,  by  affirming  the 
necessity  of  previoudy  perceiving  the 
relation  between  the  idea  of  man  and 
the  idea  of  mortaL  If  the  reasoner 
ha«i  not  previously  perceived  this  rela- 


tion, he  will  not,  says  Dr.  Brown,  in- 
fer, because  Socrates  is  a  man,  that 
Socrates   is  mortal.     But  even   this 
admission,  though  amounting    to  a 
surrender  of   the  doctrine    that  aa 
argument  consists  of  the  minor  and 
the  conclusion  alone,  will  not  save  the 
remainder  of    Dr.   Brown's    theory. 
The  failure  of  assent  to  the  aigoment 
does  not  take  place  merely  becaise 
the  reasoner,  for  want  of  due  analjsis, 
does  not  perceive  that  his  idea  of  man 
includes  the  idea  of  mortality;    it 
takes  place,  much  more  oommoolj 
because  in  his  mind  that  relatiou  be- 
tween the  two  ideas  has  never  existed. 
And  in  truth  it  never  does  exists  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  experience.    Con- 
senting, for  the  sake  of  the  argnment^ 
to  discuss  the  queetiou  on  a  sumKKd- 
tion  of  which  we  have  recognised  the 
radical    incorrectness,   namely,   that 
the  meaning  of  a  proposition  lelstos 
to  the  ideas  of  the  things  spoken  of, 
and  not  to  the  things  themselves ;  I 
must  yet  observe,   that  the  idea  ni 
man,  as  an  universal  idea»  the  eom- 
mon  property  of  all  rational  creatures, 
cannot  involve  anything  but  what  is 
strictly  implied  in  the  name.     If  any 
one  includes  in  his  own  private  idea 
of  man,  as  no  doubt  is  always  the 
case,  som«  other  attributes,  soeh,  for 
instance,  as  mortality,  he  does  so  only 
as  the  consequence  of  experience,  after 
having  satisfied  himself  that  all  men 
possess  that  attribute :  so  &at  what- 
ever the  idea  contains,  in  any  person's 
mind,   beyond   what  is   included  in 
the  conventional  signification  of  the 
word,  has  been  added  to  it  as  the 
result  of  assent  to  a  proposition ;  while 
Dr.  Brown's  theory  requires  us  to  sup- 
pose, on  the  contrary,  that  assent  to 
the  propasition  is  produced  by  evolv- 
ing, through  an  analytic  process,  this 
very  element  out  of  the  idea.     This 
theory,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  sumcientiy  refuted  ;  and  the  minor 
premise  must  be  regarded  as  totally 
msuffident  to  provo  the  oonclusion, 
except  with    the    assistance  of   the 
major,  or  of  that  which  the  major  re- 
presents, namely,  the  yarious  singular 
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ptopositiong  expreanve  of  the  series  of 
observations  of  which  the  generalisa- 
tion mJ^^  the  major  premise  is  the 


In  the  argtunentf  then,  which  proves 
that  Socrates  is  mortal,  one  indiitpen- 
safale  part  of  the  premises  will  be  as 
follows :  **  Mj  father,  and  my  father's 
father.  A,  B,  C,  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  other  persons,  were  mortal :  '* 
which  is  only  an  expression  in  diffe- 
rent words  of  the  observed  fact  that 
they  have  died.  This  is  the  major 
premise  divested  of  the  petUio  prin- 
€^it  and  cat  down  to  as  much  as  is 
roJly  known  by  direct  evidence. 

In  order  to  connect  this  proposition 
'with  the  concltision  Socrates  is  mortal, 
the  additional  link  necessary  is  such 
a  proposition  as  the  following :  "  So- 
erates  resembles  my  father,  and  my 
father's  father,  and  the  other  indi- 
vidnala  specified."  This  proposition 
we  assert  when  we  say  that  Socrates 
is  a  man.  By  saying  so  we  likewise 
assert  in  what  respect  he  resembles 
them,  namely,  in  the  attributes  con- 
noted by  the  word  man.  And  we 
ooBclnde  that  he  further  resembles 
them  in  the  attribute  mortality. 

f  7.  We  have  thus  obtained  what 
we  were  seeking,  an  universal  type  of 
the  reaooning  process.  We  find  it  re- 
sbLTable  in  all  cases  into  the  following 
eleiufiiU :  Certain  individuals  have  a 
given  attribute  ;  an  individual  or  in- 
dividoals  resemble  the  former  in  cer- 
tuB  other  attributes ;  therefore  they 
resemble  them  also  in  the  given  attri- 
bute* Hiis  type  of  ratiocination  does 
not  daim,  like  the  syllogism,  to  be 
eoodnsive  from  the  mere  form  of  the 
expression  ;  nor  can  it  possiblv  be  soi 
That  one  proposition  does  or  aoes  not 
assert  the  very  fact  which  was  already 
asserted  in  another,  may  appear  from 
the  form  of  the  expression,  that  is, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  language ; 
but  when  the  two  propositions  assert 
fMts  which  are  bond  fdt  different, 
whether  the  one  fact  proves  the  other 
or  not  can  never  appear  from  the  Ian- 
^pnsge,  bat  must  depend  on  other  con- 


siderations. Whether,  from  the  attri- 
butes in  which  Socrates  resembles 
those  men  who  have  heretofore  died, 
it  is  allowable  to  infer  that  he  re- 
sembles them  also  in  being  mortal,  is 
a  question  of  Induction  ;  and  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  principles  or  canons 
which  we  shall  hereafter  recognise  as 
tests  of  the  correct  performance  of 
that  great  mental  operation. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  certain, 
as  before  remarked,  that  if  this  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  as  to  Socrates,  it 
can  be  drawn  as  to  all  others  who 
resemble  the  observed  individuals  in 
the  same  attributes  in  which  he  re- 
sembles them  ;  that  is  (to  express  the 
thing  concisely)  of  all  mankind.  If, 
therefore,  the  argument  be  admissible 
in  the  case  of  Socrates,  we  are  at 
liberty,  once  for  all,  to  treat  the  pos- 
session of  the  attributes  of  man  as  a 
mark,  or  satisfactonr  evidence,  of  the 
attribute  of  mortality.  This  we  do 
by  laying  down  the  universal  proposi- 
tion. All  men  are  mortal,  and  inter- 
preting this,  as  occasion  arises,  in  its 
application  to  Socrates  and  others. 
By  this  means  we  establish  a  very 
convenient  division  of  the  entire 
logical  operation  into  two  steps  ;  first, 
that  of  ascertaining  what  attributes 
are  marks  of  mortality ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  any  given  individuals  possess 
those  marks.  And  it  will  generally 
be  advisable,  in  our  speculations  on 
the  reasoning  process,  to  consider  this 
double  operation  as  in  fact  taking 
place,  and  all  reasoning  as  carried  on 
in  the  form  into  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  thrown  to  enable  us  to  apply 
to  it  any  test  of  its  correct  perform- 
ance. 

Although,  therefore,  all  processes 
of  thought  in  which  the  ultimate  pre- 
mises are  particulars,  whether  we  con- 
clude from  particulars  to  a  general 
formula,  or  from  particulars  to  other 
particulars  according  to  that  formula, 
are  equally  Induction  ;  we  shall  yet, 
conformably  to  usage,  consider  the 
name  Induction  as  more  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  process  of  establish- 
ing the  general  proposition,  and  the 
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remaining  opentfon,  which  is  sub- 
atantially  that  of  interpreting  the 
general  proposition,  we  shall  c2l  by 
Its  usual  name,  Deduction.  And  we 
shall  consider  every  process  by  which 
anything  is  inferred  respecting  an 
unobserved  case  as  consisting  of  an 
Induction  followed  by  a  Deduction ; 
because,  although  the  process  needs 
not  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  this 
form,  it  is  always  susceptible  of  the 
form,  and  must  be  thrown  into  it 
when  assurance  of  scientific  accuracy 
is  needed  and  desired. 

§8.  The  theory  of  the  ByHoglsm 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages  has 
obtained,  among  other  important  ad- 
hesions, three  of  peculiar  value ;  those 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,*  Dr.  Whewell,t 
and  Mr.  Bailey ;  :|:  Sir  John  Herschel 
considering  the  doctrine,  though  not 
strictly  **a  discovery,"  having  been 
anticipated  by  Berkeley,  §  to  l^  *'one 
of  the  greatest  steps  which  have  yet 
been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  Logia*' 
**When  we  consider"  (to  quote  the 
farther  words  of  the  same  authority) 
"  the  inveteracy  of  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices which  it  has  cast  to  the  winds," 
there  Is  no  cause  for  misgiving  in  the 
fact  that  other  thinkers,  no  less  en- 
titled to  consideration,  have  formed 
a  very  different  estimate  of  it  Their 
principal  objection  cannot  be  better 
or  more  succinctly  stated  than  by 
borrowing  a  sentence  from  Archbishop 
Whately.  ||    *'  In  every  case  where  an 

*  Review  of  Quotelet  on  Probabilities, 
JBitaWf  p.  267. 

t  yfiilotiphy  o/DUeovery^  p.  aSg. 

t  Theory  0/JUa$oningt  dL  !▼.,  to  which  I 
may  refer  for  an  able  statement  and  en- 
forcement of  the  grounds  of  the  doctrine. 
SOn  a  recent  careful  repenual  of  Ber- 
ey's  whole  works,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  thia  doctrine  in  them.  Sir  John 
Herechel  probably  meant  that  it  is  implied 
in  Berkeley's  ai^iment  against  abstract 
ideoff.  But  I  cannot  find  that  Berkeley 
saw  the  implicationp  or  had  ever  asked 
himself  what  bearing  his  argument  had  on 
the  theoi^  of  the  svUogism.  Still  lees  can 
I  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  (as  has  been 
affirmed  bv  one  of  my  ablest  and  most 
candid  critias) "  among  the  standing  marks 
of  what  is  called  the  empirical  philosophy." 

I  LoffiCf  book  iv.  oh.  t  sect,  s. 


Inference  is  drawn  from  Indnctaoa, 
(unless  that  name  is  to  be  given  to  a 
mere  random  guess  without  any 
grounds  at  all,)  we  must  form  a  judg- 
ment that  the  instance  or  irortancea 
adduced  are  g^tleient  to  anthoriae  tho 
conclusion  ;  that  it  is  aUowdbU  to  take 
these  instances  as  a  sample  warrant- 
ing an  inference  respecting  the  whole 
oIm  ;  '*  and  the  expreaaoa  of  this 
judgment  in  words  (it  haa  been  said 
by  several  of  my  critics)  it  the  major 
premise. 

I  quite  admit  that  the  major  is  an 
afl&rmation  of  the  suflBcienoj  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  conclusion  resta 
That  it  is  so  is  the  very  pwifffife  oi 
my  own  theory.  And  whoever  admits 
that  the  major  premise  is  onfy  thi^ 
adopts  the  theory  in  its  essentiala. 

But  I  cannot   concede  that  this 
recognition  of  the  suffidency  of  the 
evidence — that  is,  of  the  correctiieas 
of  the  induction — Is  a  pait  of  the 
induction  itself  ;  unless  we  on^^t  to 
say  that  it  is  a  part  of  evexything  we 
do^  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  baa 
been  done  rightly.    We  conclude  from 
known  instances  to  unknown  by  the 
impulseof  the  generalising  propensity ; 
and  (until  after  aconsideraitle  amount 
of  practice  and  mental  discipline)  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
denoe  is  only  raised  by  a  retroepecti ve 
act,  turning  back  upon  our  own  foot- 
steps, and  examining  whether  we  were 
warranted  in  doing  what  we  have 
provisionally  done.     To  speak  of  tliii 
reflex  operation  as  part  of  the  original 
one,  requiring  to  be  expressed  in  words 
in  order  that  the  verbal  formula  may 
correctly  represent  the  psychological 
process,  luipears  to  me  false  psycho- 
logy.*    We  review  our  syllogiatic  as 
well  as  our  inductive  prooessea,  and 
recognise  that  they  have  been  cor- 
rectly performed;   but  logicians  do 
not  add  a  third  premise  to  the  syllo- 
gism, to  express  this  act  of  recogni- 
tion.   A  oareful  copyist  verifies  his, 
transcript  by  collating  it  with  the 

*  Bee  the  important  chapter  on  Belief, 
in  Professor  Bain's  great  treatise,  The  JWe- 
iiaru  and  thg  ITOI,  pp.  581-984. 
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origiiiial  ;  and  if  no  error  appears,  he 
reeognises  that  the  transcript  has 
been  correctly  made.  But  we  do  not 
can  the  examination  of  the  copy  a 
part  of  the  act  of  copying. 

'Die  oondusion  in  an  induction  is 
infened  from  the  evidence  itself,  and 
not  from  a  recognition  of  the  suffi- 
oesty  of  the  evidence :  as  I  infer  that 
mj  friend  is  walking  towards  me  be- 
eaoae  I  see  him,  and  not  because  I 
twMMt^itimm  that  my  eyes  are  open,  and 
tiiBt  eyeaight  is  a  means  of  knowledge. 
In  all  operations  which  require  care, 
Tt  is  good  to  aasnre  ourselves  that  the 
iji\>ceas  hasbeen  performed  accurately; 
Dut  the  testing  of  the  process  is  not 
the  laoeew  itself ;  and,  besides,  may 
have  bees  omitted  altogether,  and  yet 
the  process  be  correct     It  is   pre- 
cisdy  because  that  operation  is  omitted 
in    ordinary    unscientific    reasoning, 
thai  there  is  anything  gained  in  cer- 
tainty by  throwing  reasoning  into  the 
■ylkkgistic  form.     To  make  sure,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  it  shall  not  be 
omitted,  we  make  the  testing  opera- 
tioo  a  part  of  the  reasoning  process 
itaelf.     We  insist  that  the  inference 
from  particulars  to  particulars  shall 
pMB  through  a  general  proposition. 
Bat  tiiis  is  a  security  for  good  reason-  • 
ing,  not  a  condition  of  all  reasoning  ; 
toA  in  some  cases  not  even  a  security. 
Our  most  familar  inferences  are  all 
made  before    we    learn   the  use   of 
general  propositions  ;  and  a  person  of 
untutored  sagacity  will  skilfully  apply 
his  aoq[uired  experience  to  adjacent 
eases,  though  he  would  buns^le  griev- 
ously in  fixing  the  limits  of  vie  appro- 
priate general  theorem.     But  though 
he  may  conclude  rightly,  he  never, 
popeily  speaking,  knows  whether  he 
has  done  ao  or  not ;  he  has  not  tested 
his  reaemiing.     Now,  this  is  precisely 
what  forms  of  reasoning  do  for  us. 
We  do  not  need  them  to  enable  us 
to  reason,  but  to  enable  us  to  know 
whether  we  reason  correctly. 

In  atill  further  answer  to  the  ob- 
jectioo,  it  may  be  added  that— even 
when  ^e  test  has  been  applied,  and 
tiit  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  recog- 


nised,  if  it  is  sufficient  to  support  the 
general  proposition,  it  is  sufficient 
also  to  support  an  inference  from  par- 
ticulars to  particulars  without  passing 
through  the  general  propositions.  The 
inquirer  who  has  logically  satisfied 
himself  that  the  conditions  of  legiti- 
mate induction  were  realised  in  the 
cases  A,  B,  G,  would  be  as  much 
justified  in  concluding  directly  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  in  concluding 
to  all  men.  The  genera^  conclusion 
is  never  legitimate,  unless  the  particu- 
lar one  would  be  so  too ;  and  in  no  sense 
intelligible  to  me  can  the  particular 
conclusion  be  said  to  be  drawn  from 
the  general  one.  Whenever  there  is 
ground  for  drawing  any  conclusion  at 
all  from  particular  instances,  there  is 
ground  for  a  general  conclusion  ;  but 
that  this  general  conclusion  should 
be  actually  drawn,  however  useful, 
cannot  be  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  validity  of  the  inference  in  the 
particular  case.  A  man  gives  away 
sixpence  by  the  same  power  by  which 
he  disposes  of  his  whole  fortune  ;  but 
it  is  not  nece&sary  to  the  legality 
of  the  smaller  act  that  he  should 
make  a  formal  assertion  of  his  right 
to  the  greater  one. 

Some  additional  remarks,  in  reply 
to  minor  objections,  are  appended.* 

•  A  writer  In  the  "  British  Quarterly 
Review  "(August,  18^6),  in  a  review  of  this 
treatise,  ondeayours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  petitio  principii  in  the  syllogiNin,  by 
denying  that  the  proposition,  All  men  are 
mortal,  asserts  or  assumes  that  Socrates  is 
mortsd.  In  support  of  this  dental,  he  argues 
that  we  may,  and  in  fact  do,  admit  the 
general  proposition  that  all  men  are  mortal, 
without  having  particularly  examined  the 
case  of  Socrates,  and  even  without  know- 
ing whether  the  individual  so  named  is  a 
man  or  something  else.  But  this  of  course 
was  never  denied.  That  we  can  and  do 
draw  conclusions  concerning  cases  speci- 
flcally  unknown  to  us  is  the  datum  from 
which  all  who  discuss  this  subject  must 
set  out.  The  question  is,  in  what  terms 
the  evidence  or  ground  on  which  we  draw 
these  conclusions  may  best  be  designated 
— whether  it  is  most  correct  to  say,  that 
the  unknown  case  is  proved  by  known 
oases,  or  that  it  is  proved  by  a  geuoml  pro- 
position Including  both  sets  of  cases,  the 
unknown  and  the  known  ?  I  contend  for 
.  the  former  mode  of  expression.     I  hold  it 
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§  9.  The  preceding  consideratious 
enable  us  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  what  is  termed,  by  recent 
writers,  Formal  Logic,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  it  and  Logio  in  the 
widest  sense.     Logic,  as  I  conceive 

an  abuse  of  language  to  say,  that  the  proof 
that  Socrates  is  mortal  Is  that  all  men  are 
mortal.  Turn  It  in  what  way  we  will,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  asserting  that  a  thhig  is 
the  proof  of  itself.  Whoever  pronounces 
the  words,  All  men  are  mortal,  has  affirmed 
that  Socrates  is  mortal,  though  he  may 
nover  have  heard  of  Socratra;  for  since 
Socrates,  whether  known  to  be  so  or  not, 
really  is  a  man,  hois  included  In  the  words. 
All  men,  and  in  every  assertion  of  which 
they  are  the  subject.  If  the  reviewer  does 
not  see  that  there  is  a  difficulty  here,  I  can 
only  advise  him  to  reconsider  the  subject 
imtil  he  doe.^ :  after  which  he  will  be  a 
better  judge  of  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
Attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty.  That  he 
hod  redected  very  little  on  the  point  when 
he  wrote  his  remarks  is  shown  by  his  over- 
sight respecting  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo. 
He  acknowledges  that  tliis  maxim  as  com- 
monly expressed,  •'  Whatever  is  true  of  a 
class  is  true  of  everything  included  in  the 
class,"  is  a  mere  identical  proposition,  since 
the  class  u  nothing  but  the  things  included 
in  it.  But  he  thinks  this  defect  would 
be  cured  by  wording  the  maxim  thus, — 
*'  Whatever  is  true  of  a  class  is  true  of 
everything  which  can  be  Mhown  to  be  a 
member  of  the  class  : "  as  if  a  thing  could 
"  be  shown  "  to  be  a  member  of  the  cUss 
without  being  one.  If  a  class  means  the 
sum  of  all  the  things  included  in  the  class, 
the  things  which  can  "  be  shown  "  to  be 
included  iu  it  are  part  of  the  sum,  and  the 
dictum  is  as  much  an  identical  proposition 
with  respect  to  them  as  to  the  rest.  One 
would  almost  imagine  that  in  the  reviewer's 
opinion  things  are  not  members  of  a  class 
until  they  are  called  up  publicly  to  take 
their  place  in  it— that  so  long,  in  fact,  as 
Socrates  is  not  known  to  be  a  man  he  u  not 
a  man,  and  any  assertion  which  can  be 
made  concerning  men  does  not  at  all  re- 
gard him,  nor  is  affected  as  to  its  truth  or 
falsity  by  anything  in  which  ho  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  difference  between  the  revlewer^s 
theory  and  mine  may  bo  thus  stated..  Both 
admit  that  when  wo  say.  All  men  are 
mortal,  we  make  an  assertion  reaching 
bevond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  01 
individual  cases;  and  that  when  a  new 
individual.  Socrates,  is  brought  within  the 
field  of  our  knowledge  by  means  of  the 
minor  premise,  we  learn  that  we  have 
already  made  an  assertion  re«p-->cting  Soc- 
rates without  knowing  It :  our  own  gene- 
ral formula  bein^,  to  that  extent,  for  the 
first  time  intcrpretfi  to  us.  But  according 
to  the  reviewer's  tlxoory,  the  smaller  aasor- 


it,  is  the  entire  theory  of  the  aeoer- 
tainment  of  reasoned  or  inferred  troth. 
Formal  Logic,  therefore,  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  and  Archbishop  Wbitdy 
from  his,   have    represented  ss  tbe 

tion  is  proved  by  the  larger :  while  Icn* 
tend  that  both  assertions  are  proved  to- 
gether by  the  some  evidence,  muoAj,  tke 
grounds  of  exi>erience  on  which  the  geae- 
ral  assertion  was  made,  and  by  wbieb  it 
must  be  justified. 

The  reviewer  says,  that  if  the  sujor  pr^ 
miae  included  the  conclusion,  "wetbiwa 
be  able  to  affirm  the  conclusion  without  ma 
intervention  of  the  minor  premise;  wre 
every  one  sees  that  that  is  impossible. 
A  similar  argument  is  urged  by  Mr-  D* 
Morgan  {Formal  Logic,  p.  259):  *'"»?*? 
objection  tacitly  assumes  the  superfloity 
of  the  minor ;  that  is,  tacitly  tMmvM  we 
know  Socrates  *  to  be  a  man  s»  sow^  «■ 
we  know  him  to  be  Socrates."    Tbsoo/«- 
tion  would  be  well  grounded  if  the  »>«^ 
tion  that  the  migor  premise  inctadjs  the 
conchision,    meant    that    it  inditww 
specifies  all  it  includes.     As.  ba««fw,  fiM 
only  indication  it  gives  is  a  d^^P"*^ 
marks,  we  have  still  to  compare  isy  »• 
individual  with  the  marks;  ■a*^."!K 
thKt  this  comparison  has  been  inw»"" 
office  of  the  minor.     But  since,  by  wpp 
sition,  the  new  individual  has  the  mtf^ 
whether  we  have  ascertained  him  to  W9 
them  or  not ;  if  we  have  affirmed  we  "JJ 
premise,  we  have  asserted  him  to  o^.""^*** 
Now  my  position  is  that  this  asseraon  otf- 
not  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  ^Tgomenj 
It  cannot   be   a   necessary  coo***"^., 
reasoning  that  we  should  begin  ^T™*^* 
on  assertion  which  is  afterwards  **^''!*^ 
ployed  in  proving  a  part  of  1*"*!J:-JL^ 
conceive  only  one  way  out  of  this  <"'*'r:'y 
via.  that  what  really  forms  the  P»™,"  "J 
other  part  of  the  assertion ;  the  V^^ 
it.  the  truth  of  which  has  been  a»ccii^ 
previously ;  and  that  tbe  unproveaP"Vj 
bound  up  in  one  formula  with  the  pi^ 
part  in  mere  anticipation,  and  ss  *  "^ 
randum  of  the  nature  of  the  conclu»»" 
which  we  are  prepared  to  pro'^s-^^,^  •- 

With  respect  to  the  minor  prwn»J  j" 
its  formal  shape,  the  minor  as  it  "t^^" 
the  syllogism*  predicating  of  8<>^"ffJit 
definite  class  name,  I  readily  sAmit  ti^ 
is  no  more  a  necessary  part  of  reasoiu** 
than  the  major.  When  there  is  s  vav^ 
doing  its  work  by  means  of  a  cl*»  ^JJj 
minors  are  needed  to  interpret  •*j.j?L 
reasoning  can  be  carried  on  without  «»»■ 
the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  not  wj 
conditions  of  reasoning,  but  a  prectfinoa 


•  Mr.  De  Morgan  says  "Plato,"  l»*j* 
prevent  confusion  I  have  kept  to  my  ^^ 
exempluni. 


Drains  of  reasoning. 
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'We  d  Logic  ptopcrly  so  called,  is 

wBy  *  very  gubordinafce  part  of  it, 

act  being  directlj  concerned  with  the 

!«««»  o{  BoMoning  or  Inference  in 

toe  Kim  in  which  that  process  is  a 

grt  rf  the  Investigation  of  Truth. 

What,  then,  is  Formal  Logic  ?    The 

Mne  uaoM  to  be  properly  applied  to 

ail  tint  portion  of  doctrine  which  re- 

l«tai  to  the  equivalence  of  different 

Jjferf  expression;  the  rules  for 

<™Mning  when   assertions    in    a 

gnttfonn  imply  or  suppose  the  truth 

«  aWty  of  other  assertions.     This 

™» the  theory  of  the  Import  of 

^«|witioii«,Mid  of  their  Conversion, 

'JqmpoUenoe,  and   Opposition:    of 

J»t  Widy  csUed  Inductions  (to  be 

nao'terqioken  of  •),  in  which  the 

W»««*  generalisation   is    a   mere 

MidgttJ  statement  of  cases  known 

»^[J*aDy ;  and  finaUy,  of  the  syl- 

«^ :  while  the  theory  of  Naming, 

and  d  (what  is  inseparably  connected 

•Jjj*  eiTDoeoiis  reasoning.  The  only 
J«»  iraniie  neceMaxy  to  reasoning  in 
™  «uojte  under  oonddcration  ia,  8oc- 
2«  B  lih  A,  B,  C.  and  the  other  indl- 
'Jjaii  who  are  known  to  have  died.  And 
™tt  the onl7  univeraal  type  of  that  step 
a  Jbj  i^aoi^  proceaa  which  is  repre- 
™lM  the  minor.  Experience,  how- 
"•[.  <ruie  tmcertainty  of  this  looae  mode 
oiBlSttw  teaches  the  expediency  of  de- 
)*nmunglwioid)aDd  what  Hnd  of  Ukeneas 
•^"ewwobaerved  is  necet*aaiy  to  bring 
rj™n«d  case  within  the  same  predl- 
°<*,njthi  answer  to  this  question  is 
JJ"JJ)*  Iba  minor  then  identifies  the 
F™»DBdof  liketiess  possessed  by  80c- 
"*■»  tt  hrfng  the  kind  required  by  the 
J"*'*-  Thna  the  syllogtulic  major  and 
■«7«i|i^ minor  start  into  existence 
^^^.  ttd  are  called  forth  by  the  same 
r***!-  When  we  conclude  from  per- 
r°'**'^pgfeooe  without  referring  to  nny 
JJJ-to  any  general  theorems,  either 
r^or  traditional,  or  mentally  regis- 
~|<*  ^  OQnalTes  as  conclusions  of  our 
2;*awh)g— we  do  not  use,  in  o\u- 
^'^^  *>tber  a  nisjor  or  a  minor,  such 
?*JVUop>m  puts  into  words.  When, 
?***»;  we  rerise  this  rough  iulerence 
^lutiadanto  nuticulars,  and  subeti- 
^letrefulone,  U)e  revision  consists  in 
Jr^  two  syllogistic  i)remises.  But 
**i|dther  alters  nor  adds  to  the  evidence 
^Wore;  it  only  puis  us  in  a  better 
{"1^  for  jadging  whether  otir  inference 
~^*Pttticulaia   to   particulars  is   well 

*IflinhbcokUL  ch.  U. 


with  it)  Definition,  though  belonging 
still  more  to  the  other  and  lai^r  kind 
of  logic  than  to  this,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  this.  The  end  aimed 
at  by  Formal  Logic,  and  attained  by 
the  observance  of  its  preoepts,  is  not 
truth,  but  consistency.  It  has  been 
seen  that  this  is  the  only  direct  pur- 
pose of  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  ; 
the  intention  and  effect  of  which  is 
simply  to  keep  our  inferences  or  con- 
clusions in  complete  consistency  with 
our  general  formule  or  directions  for 
drawing  them.  The  Logic  of  Con- 
sistency is  a  necessary  auxiliary  to 
the  Logic  of  Truth,  not  only  because 
what  is  inconsistent  with  itself  or  with 
other  truths  cannot  be  true,  but  also 
because  truth  can  only  be  successfully 
pursued  by  drawing  inferences  from 
experience,  which,  if  warrantable  at 
all,  admit  of  being  generalised,  and, 
to  test  their  warrantableness,  require 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  generalised  form  ; 
after  which  the  correctness  of  their 
application  to  particular  cases  is  a 
question  which  specially  concerns  the 
Logic  of  Consistency.  This  Logic, 
not  requiring  any  preliminary  know- 
ledge of  the  processes  or  conclusions 
of  the  various  sciences,  may  be  studied 
with  benefit  in  a  much  earlier  stage 
of  education  than  the  Logic  of  Truth  : 
and  the  practice  which  has  empirically 
obtained  of  teaching  it  apart,  through 
elementary  treatises  which  do  not 
attempt  to  include  anything  else, 
though  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
practice  are  in  general  very  far  from 
philosophical,  a<&QitB  of  philosophical 
justification. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  TRAINS  OF  BEA80NTNO  AND 
DEDUOnTB  BOUNCES. 

§  I.  In  our  analysis  of  the  syl- 
logism, it  appeared  that  the  minor 
premise  always  affirms  a  resemblance 
between  a  new  ease  and  some  cases 
previously  known  ;  while  the  major 
premise    asserts    something    which, 
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having  been  found  trae  of  those 
known  cases,  we  oonsider  ounelvee 
warranted  in  holding  tme  of  any 
other  case  resembling  the  former  in 
certain  given  particulars. 

If  all  ratiocinations  resembled,  as 
to  the  minor  premise,  the  examples 
which  were  exclusivelj  employed  in 
the  preceding  chapter ;  if  the  resem- 
blance, which  that  premise  asserts, 
were  obvious  to  the  senses,  as  in  the 
proposition  "Socrates  is  a  man,"  or 
were  at  onoe  aeoertatnable  by  direct 
observation  ;  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  trains  of  reasoning,  and  De- 
ductive or  Ratiocinative  Sciences 
would  not  exist  Trains  of  reasoning 
exist  only  for  the  sake  of  extending 
an  induction  founded,  as  all  indue 
tions  must  be,  on  observed  cases,  to 
other  cases  in  which  we  not  only 
cannot  directly  observe  the  fact  which 
is  to  be  proved,  but  cannot  directly 
observe  even  the  mark  which  is  to 
prove  it. 

§  2.  Suppose  the  syllogism  to  be. 
All  cows  ruminate ;  the  animal  which 
is  before  me  is  a  cow;  therefore  it 
ruminates.  The  minor,  if  true  at  all, 
is  obviously  so :  tiie  onlv  premise 
the  establishment  of  which  requires 
any  anterior  process  of  inquiry  is  the 
major;  and  provided  the  induction 
of  which  that  premise  is  the  expres- 
sion was  correctly  perfonned,  the  con- 
clusion respecting  the  animal  now 
present  will  be  instantly  drawn ; 
because,  as  soon  as  she  is  compared 
with  the  formula^  she  will  be  identi- 
fied as  being  included  in  it  But 
suppose  the  syllogism  to  be  the  fol- 
lowmg  : — All  arsenic  is  poisonous, 
the  substance  which  is  before  me  is 
arsenic,  therefore  it  is  poisonous. 
The  truth  of  the  minor  may  not  here 
be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  it  may  not 
be  intuitively  evident,  but  may  itself 
be  known  only  by  inference^  It  may 
be  thecondusion  of  another  argument, 
which,  thrown  into  the  syllogistic 
form,  would  stand  thus  : — Whatever 
when  lighted  produces  a  dark  spot  on 
a  piece  of  white  porcelain  held  in  the 


ilame,  which  spot  is  soluble  in  kjpe- 
chlorkle  of  calcium,  is  arsenic;  the 
substance  before  me  conf orma  to  this 
condition ;  therefore  it  is  aneoia 
To  establish,  therefore,  the  uiymate 
conclusion.  The  sabstanoe  before  me 
is  poisonous,  requires  a  procesBwhwt, 
in  order  to  be  eyllogistically  exproBei 
stands  in  needof  two8yUogiaDi;and 
we  have  a  .Train  of  Reasoning. 

When,  however,  we  thus  add  ^• 
logism  to  syllogism,  we  are  r«g 
t^Atiiing  induction  to  inductioD.   Tvo 
separate  inductions  must  have  takes 
place  to  render  this  diainof  infewoa 
possible;    inductions   foonded,  p«^ 
bably,  on  different  seto  of  »w?^ 
instances,  but  which  converge  in  twf 
results,  so  that  the  instance  which  ■ 
the  subject  of  inquiry  coma  wrtiuj 
the  range  of  them  both.    The  wcort 
of  these inductionfl  is  containfla mw 
majors  of  the  two  8yllqgi»»   ^23 
we,  or  others  for  us,  h»y«^^*^ 
various  objects  which  T^tJ^^ 
the  given  drcumstances  a  o^^ 
with  the  given  property,  «»^^ 
that    they  possMsed   the  PfoP*?" 
connoted  by  the  word  arsenic;  vasj 
were  metaUic,  volatile,  their  n^ 
had  a  smell  of  garlic,  and  so  lotw. 
Next,  we,  or  others  for  ^  J^^^ 
mined  various  specimens  whicD  p^ 
sessed  this  metaUic  and  vo^®^ 
ractei)  whose  vapour  had  ^^"^ 
Ac.,  and  have  invariably  ^^J^ 
they  were  poisonous.    The  niw  oi^ 
vation  we  judge  that  we  ^.'^^ 
to  all  substances  whatever  whiaPT. 
that  particular  kind  of  <i"*,^ 
the  second,  to  all  metallic  «J°J^ 
tile  substances  resembling  tho»  ^ 
examined  ;  and  oonsequentlyfO*. 
those  only  which  are  seen  *«  he  «»J 
but  to  those  which  are  concta(J»*. 
be  such  by  the  prior  induction.    *  ^ 
substance  before  us  is  only  "J?   . 
come  within  one  of  these  in^^c^i 
but  by  means  of  this  one  it  is  °2?%. 
withfai  the  other.    We  are  «o"jr 
before,   concluding  from  1**^**^ 
to  particulars ;  but  we  are  ^^J^ 
eluding  from  particulars  o^^m  ia 
other  particulars  which  are  not, » 
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tteample  ctte,  MOi  to  resemble  them 
kmalaul  pointa,  faat  inferred  to  do 
«^  beeaoM  resembling  them  in  eome- 
tUsg  dse,  which  we  have  been  led 
faj  quite  a  different  set  of  instances  to 
cPDsder  u  %  msrk  of  the  former  re- 
mbbiiee. 

Tha  fink  example  of  a  train  of 
RMomg  u  still  extremely  simple, 
tbe  aria  ocnnsting  of  only  two  syl- 
I09B&  The  following  is  somewhat 
M  eoDpIicated : — No  government, 
vtieh  ettnesUy  seeks  the  good  of  its 
Khje^  k  likely  to  be  overthrown  ; 
noK  pntieiilftr  government  earnestly 
^  the  good  of  its  subjects,  there- 
fore it  ■  not  likely  to  be  overthrown, 
"^ittior  premise  in  thiaaignment 
ye  AaD  nppose  not  to  be-  derived 
™  eooadentions  d  priori,  but  to 
*•  9^nenlisstion    from    history, 
*™4i  viiether  correct  or  erroneous, 
^lave  been  founded  on  observa- 
^^  gwenunents  oonceming  whose 
«e  <j{  the  good  of  their  subjects 
«K  ^M  no  doubt.    It  has   been 
^  or  thought  to  be  found,  that 
™[*  *we  not  easily  overthrown,  and 
||n»  been  deemed  that  those  in- 
"■**  maoted  an  extension  of  the 
"Me  pwdieste  to  any  and   every 
^''""'^^hich  resembles  them  in 
5*?*Wwte  of  desiring  earnestly  the 
8^  ^  *i  Bobjects.     But  doe9  the 
S^y'**.'^  question  thus  resemble 
***•  %  may  be  debated  |m>  and 
""•^■"ttytrguments,  and  must>  in 
2[  ^  ^  proved  by  another  induc- 
?*J  «»  we  cannot  directly  observe 
]?  ■^ttnenlB  and  desires  of  the  per- 
?■  ''no  csny  on  the  government 
-"f^  the  minor,  therefore,  we 
y^  «  aigament  In  this  form : 
*??  pwermnant  which  acto  in  a 
SvS?^  desires  the  good  of 
**^i"^:  the  supposed  govem- 
yj**^  in  that  particular  manner, 
25*  J*  desiree  the  good  of  its 
J2^  But  is  It  true  that  the 
^■"■wt  scfcs  fai  the  manner  snp- 
J2'   Ills  BunoridBO  may  require 
^1'  itin  another   induction,    as 
•?--Whrt  b  asserted  by  inteUi- 
^    ">^  4auit«rested  witnesses  may 


be  believed  to  be  true ;  Hiat  the  go- 
vernment acta  in  this  manner  is  as- 
serted by  such  vritnesses,  therefore  it 
may  be  believed  to  be  trua  The  argu- 
ment hence  consists  of  three  steps. 
Having  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
that  the  case  of  the  government  under 
consideration  resembles  a  number  of 
former  cases,  in  the  circnmstanoe  of 
having  something  asserted  respecting 
it  by  intelligent  and  disintereBted  wit- 
nesses, we  infer,  first,  that,  as  in  those 
former  instances,  so  in  this  instance, 
the  assertion  is  true.  Secondly,  what 
was  asserted  of  the  government  being 
that  it  acts  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  other  govemmento  or  persons 
having  been  observed  to  act  in  the 
same  manner,  the  government  in  ques- 
tion is  brought  into  known  resem- 
blance with  those  other  govemmente 
or  persons ;  and  since  they  were 
known  to  desire  the  good  of  the  people, 
it  is  thereupon,  by  a  second  induction, 
inferred  that  the  particular  govern- 
ment spoken  of  desires  the  good  of 
the  pec^le.  This  brings  that  govern- 
ment into  known  resemblance  with 
the  other  governments  which  were 
thought  likely  to  escape  revolution, 
and  thence,  by  a  third  mduction,  it  is 
concluded  that  this  particular  govern- 
ment is  also  likely  to  escape.  This 
is  still  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
particulars,  but  we  now  reason  to  the 
new  instance  from  three  distinct  sets 
of  former  instances :  to  one  only  of 
those  sets  of  instances  do  we  directly 
perceive  the  new  one  to  be  similar ; 
but  from  that  similarity  we  induc- 
tively infer  that  it  has  the  attribute 
by  which  it  is  assimilated  to  the  next 
set,  and  brought  within  the  corre- 
sponding induction ;  after  which  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  we 
infer  it  to  be  similar  to  the  third  set, 
and  hence  a  third  induction  conducts 
us  to  the  ultimate  conclusion. 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  superior 
complioatian  of  these  examples,  com- 
pared with  those  by  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  illustrated  the 
genenl  theory  of    reasoning,   every 
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doctrine  which  we  then  laid  down 
holds  equally  true  in  these  more  in- 
tricate cases.  The  suooessive  general 
propositions  are  not  steps  in  the 
reasoning,  are  not  intermediate  links 
in  the  chain  of  inference  between  the 
particulars  observed  and  those  to 
which  we  apply  the  observation.  If 
we  had  suflSciently  capacious  memo- 
ries, and  a  sufficient  power  of  main- 
taining order  among  a  huge  mass  of 
details,  the  reasoning  could  go  on  with- 
out any  general  propositions  ;  they  are 
mere  formulse  for  inferring  particulars 
from  particulars.  The  principle  of 
general  reasoning  is  (as  before  ex- 
plained), that  if,  from  observation  of 
certain  known  particulars,  what  was 
seen  to  be  true  of  them  can  be  inferred 
to  be  true  of  any  others,  it  may  be 
inferred  of  all  others  which  are  of  a 
certain  description.  And  in  order 
that  we  may  never  fail  to  draw  this 
conclusion  in  a  new  case  when  it  can 
be  drawn  correctly,  and  may  avoid 
drawing  it  when  it  cannot,  we  deter- 
mine once  for  all  what  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  by  which  such 
cases  may  be  recognised.  The  sub- 
sequent process  is  merely  that  of 
identifying  an  object,  and  ascertain- 
ing it  to  have  those  marks  ;  whether 
we  identify  it  by  the  very  marks 
themselves,  or  by  others  which  we 
have  ascertained  (through  another  and 
a  similar  process)  to  be  marks  of  those 
marks.  The  real  inference  is  always 
from  particulars  to  particulars,  from 
the  observed  instances  to  an  unob- 
served one  ;  but  in  drawing  this  in- 
ference, we  conform  to  a  formula 
which  we  have  adopted  for  our  guid- 
ance in  such  operations,  and  which  is 
a  record  of  the  criteria  by  which  we 
thought  we  had  ascertained  that  we 
might  distinguish  when  the  inference 
could,  and  when  it  could  not,  be  drawn. 
The  real  premises  are  the  individual 
observations,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  forgotten,  or,  being  the 
observations  of  others  and  not  of  our- 
selves, may,  to  us,  never  have  been 
known  :  but  we  have  before  us  pnmf 
that  we  or  others  once  thought  them 


sufficient  for  an  induction,   and 
have  marks  to  show  whether  any  new 
case  is  one  of  those  to  which,  if  then 
known,  the  induction  would  have  beea 
deemed  to  extend.     These  "^^^^^  we 
either  recognise  at  once,  or  by  the  aid 
of  other  marks,  which  by  anotho'  pt«> 
viouB  induction  we  collected  to   be 
marks  of  the  firsL    Even  these  marks 
of  marks    may  only   be    recognised 
through  a  third  set  of  marks  ;  and 
we  may  have  a  train  of  reasoning,  of 
any  length,  to  bring  a  new^  rnnr  ^'ith- 
in  the  scope  of  an  induction  groanded 
on  particulars  its  similarity  to  which 
is  only  ascertained  in  this  indirect 
manner. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the 
ultimate  inductive  inference  was,  that 
a  certain  government  was  not  likely 
to  be  oveithown  $  this  inference  was 
drawn  according  to  a  formula  ia  which 
desire  of  the  public  good  was  set  down 
as  a  mark  of  not  being  likely  to  be 
overthrown ;   a  mark  <A  Uus  msjck. 
was  acting  in  a  particular  mann^T ; 
and  a  mark  of  acting  in  that  manner 
was  being  asserted  to  do  so  by  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  uritnesses  :  this 
mark  the  government  under  discus- 
sion was  recognised  by  the  senses  as 
possessing.     Hence  that  government 
fell  within  the  last  induction,  and  by 
it  was  brought  within  all  the  otherK 
The    perceived  resemblance    of    the 
case  to  one  set  of  observed  particolar 
cases  brought  it  into  known  resem- 
blance with  another  set,  and  that  with 
a  third. 

In  the  more  complex  brandies^  of 
knowledge,  the  deductions  seld<>m 
consist,  as  in  the  examples  hitherto 
exhibited,  of  a  single  chain,  a  a  mark 
of  6,  b  of  Cj'c  of  (2,  therefore  a  a  mark 
of  d.  They  consist  (to  cany  on  the 
same  metaphor)  of  several  *^Kmi'w 
united  at  the  extremity,  as  thus  :  a  a 
mark  oi  dfh  of  e,  c  of  /,  d  ef  oi  a, 
therefore  ab  etk  mark  of  n.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  following  oombina* 
tion  of  circumstances :  ist,  rays  of 
light  impinging  on  a  reflecting  sur- 
face ;  2nd,  that  surface  parabolic ; 
3rd,  those  rays  parallel  to  each  other 
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and  to  the  axis  of  the  sorface.     It  is 
to  be  nroved  that  the  oonooorse  of 
these  three  cjreimwtances  is  a  mark 
that    the    reflected    rays    will    pass 
through  the   focus  of  the  parabolic 
•orfaoe.     Xow,  each  of  the  three  cir- 
cmnstaoces  is  singly  a  mark  of  some- 
thing material  to  the  case.     Rays  of 
light  impinging  on  a  reflectudg  sur- 
hioe  are  a  mark  that  those  rays  will 
be  TsAected  at  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  of  inddenoe.     The  parabolic 
leni  of  the  surface  is  a  mark  that, 
&Qm  any  point  of  it  a  line  dravm  to 
the  foens  and  a  line  parallel  to  the 
ajdi  win  make  equal  angles  with  the 
enrfaoe.     And  finally,  the  parallelism 
of  the  rays  to  the  axis  is  a  mark  that 
thcar  anKw  of  incidence  coincides  with 
one  of  tiaeie  equal  angles.    The  three 
marks  taken  together  are  therefore  a 
mark  of  all  these  three  things  united. 
Bat  the  three  united  are  evidently  a 
mark  that  the  angle  of  reflection  must 
OQUkcide  with  the  other  of  the  two 
«qaal  anglea,  that  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  to  the  focus ;  and  this  again, 
by  Ae  fundamental  axiom  concerning 
■tia^ght  lines,  is  a  mark  that  the  re- 
fctcd  lays  pass  through  the  focus. 
Most  chains  c^  physical  deduction  are 
of  this  more  complicated  type ;  and 
even  in  mathematics  such  are  abun- 
dantt  as  in  all  propositions  where  the 
kypoAhefla  includes  numerous  condi- 
tkos  :  **  ijf  a  circle  be  taken,  and  tf 
within  that  circle  a  point  be  taken, 
not  the  centre,  and  if  straight  lines  be 
dnwn  from  that  point  to  the  circum- 


f  4.  The  considerations  now  stated 
BioTe  a  serious  difficulty  from  the 
we  have  taken  of  reasoning, 
vhich  view  might  otherwise  have 
wemed  not  easOy  reconcilable  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  Deductive  or 
Ratiocinative  Sciences.  It  might  seem 
tofolkyvr,  if  all  reasoning  be  induction, 
tiiat  the  difficulties  of  philosophical 
iavestigmtion  must  lie  in  the  mduc- 
tions  exdturively,  and  that  when  these 
«eie  easy,  and  susceptible  of  no  doubt 
a- hesitation,  there  could  be  no  science,  > 


or,  at  least,  no  difficulties  in  science. 
The  existence,  for  example,  of  an  ex- 
tensive Science  of  Mathematics,  re- 
quiring  the  highest  scientific  genius 
in  those  who  contributed  to  its  crea- 
tion, and  calling  for  a  most  continued 
and  vigorous  exertion  of  intellect  in 
order  to  appropriate  it  when  created, 
may  seem  hard  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  foregoing  theory.  But  the  con- 
siderations more  recently  adduced  re- 
move the  mystery,  by  showing  that 
even  when  the  inductions  themselves 
are  obvious,  there  may  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  whether  the  particular 
case  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry 
comes  within  them  ;  and  ample  room 
for  scientific  ingenuity  in  so  combin- 
ing various  inductions,  as,  by  means 
of  one  within  which  the  case  evidently 
falls,  to  bring  it  within  others  in  which 
it  cannot  be  directly  seen  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

When  the  more  obvious  of  the  in- 
ductions which  can  be  made  in  any 
science  from  direct  observations  have 
been  made,  and  general  formulas  have 
been  framed,  determining  the  limits 
within  which  these  inductions  are  ap- 
pficable ;  as  often  as  a  new  case  can 
be  at  once  seen  to  come  within  one  of 
the  formulas,  the  induction  is  applied 
to  the  new  case,  and  the  business  is 
ended.  But  new  cases  are  continually 
arising,  which  do  not  obviously  come 
within  any  formula  whereby  the  ques* 
tion  we  want  solved  in  respect  of  them 
could  be  answered.  Let  us  take  an 
instance  from  geometry :  and  as  it  is 
taken  only  for  illustration,  let  the 
reader  concede  to  us  for  the  present, 
what  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in 
the  next  chapter,  that  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  are  results  of  in- 
duction. Our  example  shall  be  the 
fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  The  inquiry  is.  Are  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle equal  or  unequal?  The  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  in- 
ductions we  have,  from  which  we  can 
infer  equality  or  inequality.  For  in- 
ferring equality  we  have  the  following 
formulae :— Things  which  being  ap- 
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plied  to  each  other  ooinoide  are  eqoalsL 
Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equak.  A  whole  and  the 
sum  of  its  parts  are  equals.  The  sums 
of  equal  things  are  equals*  The  dif- 
ferences of  equal  things  are  equals. 
There  are  no  other  original  f ormulse 
to  prove  equality.  For  inferring  in- 
equality WB  have  the  following : — A 
whole  and  its  parts  are  unequal& 
The  sums  of  equal  things  and  unequal 
things  are  unequals.  The  differences 
of  equal  things  and  unequal  things 
are  unequala.  In  all,  eight  formula. 
The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  do  not  obviously  come  within 
any  of  thesa  The  formuiBB  specify 
certain  marks  of  equality  and  of  in- 
equality, but  the  angles  cannot  be 
perceived  intuitively  to  have  any  of 
those  marks.  On  examination  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have ;  and  we  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  brii^ring  them 
within  the  formula,  "  The  differences 
of  equal  things  are  equal"  Whence 
comes  the  diflSculty  of  recognising 
these  angles  as  the  differences  <2 
equal  things  ?  Because  each  of  them 
is  the  difference  not  of  one  pair  only, 
but  of  innumerable  pairs  of  angles ; 
and  out  of  these  we  had  to  imagine 
and  select  two,  which  could  either 
be  intuitively  perceived  to  be  equals, 
or  possessed  some  of  the  marks  of 
equality  set  down  in  the  various  for- 
mulae. By  an  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  first  inven- 
tor, deserves  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
siderable, two  pairs  of  angles  were 
hit  upon  which  united  these  requi- 
sites. First,  it  could  be  perceived 
iutuitively  that  their  differences  were 
the  angles  at  the  base  ;  and,  secondly, 
they  poRsessed  one  of  the  marks  of 
equality,  namely,  coincidence  when 
applied  to  one  another.  This  coin- 
cidence, however,  was  not  perceived 
intuitively,  but  inferred  in  conformity 
to  another  formula. 

Por  greater  clearness,  I  subjoin  an 
analysis  of  the  demonstntioo.  £uclid, 
it  will  be  remembered,  demonstrates 
his  fifth  pn^xwitiou  by  means  of  the 
fourth.    ThsH  is  not  allowable  for  us 


'  to  do,  because  we  are  undertakuB^ 
trace  deduotive  truths  not  to    pn 
deductions,  but  to  their  oi 
ducUve  foundation.    We  must  th' 
fore  use  the  premises  of  the 
proposition  instead  of  its 
and  prove    the  fifth    directly 
first  principles.     To  do  so 
six  formulas.    (We  most  beg^ii, 
Eudid,  by  prolonging  the  equal 
AB,  AC,  to  equal  distanoefl^  soidL  Join 
ing  the  extremities  BE,  DC. ) 


to 


m 


First  Fobmula. — The  avmt  qf  e^uaZs 
art  equaL 

AD  and  AE  are  sums  of  equmls  by 
the  suppositioQ.  Having  that  mark 
of  eqtuJity,  they  are  condnded  by 
this  formula  to  be  equal 

Sboond   Formula. — Equtd    ttrai^ 
lines  or  an^jiUs^  being  applied  to  one 

another,  coincide. 

AG,  AB,  are  within  this  formola 
by  supposition ;  AD,  AE,  have  faeeo 
brought  within  it  by  the  preosdsa^ 
step  The  angle  at  A  considered  aa 
an  angle  of  rae  triangle  ABE,  aikd 
the  same  angle  considered  as  aa  angle 
of  the  triangle  ACD,  are  of  oourss 
within  the  formula*  All  these  pahs 
therefore  possess  the  property  wnich« 
according  to  the  second  formula^  is  a 
mark  that  when  applied  to  one  aaio^ 
ther  they  will  comcide.  Conoedvs 
them,  then,  applied  to  one  another 
by  turning  over  the  triangle  ABE, 
and  laying  it  on  the  triangle  ACD  in 
such  a  manner  that  AB  of  the  one 
shalllieupon  ACof  theother,   Thei^ 
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by  the  equality  of  the  angles,  A£  will 
lie  on  AD.  But  AB  and  AG,  A£ 
and  AI>  are  equals;  therefore  they 
mOl  coincide  alto^ther,  and  of  course 
at  tkkeir  extremitieB,  D,  E,  and  B,  GL 

Thibd  Fobmula. — StraigJU  Uneit  hav- 
m  ikdr  extremities  coinddeni,  eoin- 


B  B  and  C  D  have  been  brooffht 
vrtbm  this  formula  by  the  preceding 
indixtian  ;  th^  will,  therefore,  coin* 
dde. 

FocsTH  FoBVULA. — Anglcij  having 
iktir  tide*  coincident,  coincide, 

THe  third  induction  having  shown 
thai  BB  and  CD  coincide,  and  the 
eeennd  tbat  AB,  AC,  coincide,  the 
angles  ABE  and  ACD  are  thereby 
fann^ght  within  the  fourth  formula, 
and  aooofdinffiy  coincide. 


JF^FZH  Tammji.^ThingMv^dch  coin- 
cide are  equoL 

The  angles  ABE  and  ACD  are 
btoogfat  within  this  formula  by  the 
mdiactioD  immediately  preceding. 
llBbi  tram  of  reasoning  being  also 
■ppticafale,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
aisles  £BC.  DGB^  these  also  are 
brooght  within  the  fifth  formula. 
And,  finally, 

81XXB  Fqkxula. — TJte  differences  qf 
equals  are  equoL 

The  angle  ABC  being  the  differ- 
ence of  ABE,  CBE,  and  the  angle 
ACB  being  the  difference  of  ACD, 
DCB ;  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
equals ;  ABC  and  ACB  are  brought 
within  the  last  formula  by  the  whole 
of  the  preriocis  process. 

Hw  difficulty  here  encountered  is 
chiefly  that  of  figuring  to  ourselves 
the  two  angles  at  the  base  of  the 
tmagle  ABC  as  remainders  made  by 
eotting  one  pair  of  angles  out  of  an- 
other, while  each  pair  shall  be  corre- 
iposding  angles  of  triangles  which 
huse  two  sidree  and  the  intervening 
aagfe  equaL  It  is  by  this  happy  con- 
tmance  that  so  many  different  induo- 


tions  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
same  particular  case.  And  this  not 
being  at  all  an  obvious  thought,  it 
may  be  seen  from  an  example  so  near 
the  threshold  of  mathematics  how 
much  scope  there  may  well  be  for 
scientific  dexterity  in  the  higher 
branches  of  that  and  other  sciences, 
in  order  so  to  combine  a  few  simple 
inductions  as  to  bring  within  each  of 
them  innumerable  cases  which  are  not 
obviously  included  in  it ;  and  how 
long,  and  numerous,  and  complicated 
may  be  the  processes  for  bringing  the 
inductions  together,  even  when  each 
induction  may  itself  be  very  easy  and 
simple.  All  the  inductions  involved 
in  all  geometry  are  comprised  in  tho«e 
simple  ones,  the  formtda  of  which  are 
the  Axioms,  and  a  few  of  the  so-called 
Definitions.  The  remainder  of  the 
science  is  made  up  of  the  processes 
employed  forbringingunforeseen  cases 
within  these  inductions ;  or(in8yllogi8. 
tic  language)  for  proving  the  minors 
necessary  to  complete  the  syllogisms  ; 
the  majors  being  the  definitions  and 
axioma.  In  those  definitions  and 
axioms  are  laid  down  the  whole  of 
the  marks,  by  an  artful  combination 
of  which  it  lias  been  found  possible 
to  discover  and  prove  all  that  is 
proved  in  geometry.  The  marks 
bein^  so  few,  and  the  inductions  which 
furnish  them  being  so  obvious  and 
familiar ;  the  connecting  of  several  of 
them  together,  which  constitutes  De- 
ductions  or  Trains  of  Reasonings  forms 
the  "whtAe  difficulty  of  the  science^  and, 
with  a  trifling  exception,  its  whole 
bulk ;  and  hence  Greometoy  is  a  De- 
ductive Science. 

§  5.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  *  that 
there  are  weighty  scientific  reasons 
for  giving  to  every  science  as  much  of 
the  character  of  a  Deductive  Science 
as  possible ;  for  endeavouring  to  con- 
struct the  science  from  the  fewest  and 
the  simplest  possible  inductions,  and 
to  make  these,  by  any  combinations 
however  complicated,  suffice  for  prov- 

*  Infra,  book  ill.  ch.  iv.  f  3,  and  alse- 
whers. 
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ing  even  such  truths,  relating  to  com- 
plex cases,  as  could  be  proved,  if  we 
chose,  by  inductions  from  specific 
experience.  Eveiy  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  was  originally  experimen- 
tal ;  each  generalisation  rested  on  a 
special  induction,  and  was  derived 
from  its  own  distinct  set  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments.  From  being 
sciences  of  pure  experiment,  as  ihe 
phrase  is,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
sciences  in  which  the  reasonings 
mostly  consist  of  no  more  than  one 
step,  and  are  expressed  by  single 
syllogisms,  all  these  sciences  have 
become  to  some  extent,  and  some  of 
them  in  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
extent,  sciences  of  pure  reasoning ; 
whereby  multitudes  of  truths,  already 
known  by  induction  from  as  many 
different  sets  of  experiments,  have 
come  to  be  exhibited  as  deductions  or 
corollaries  from  inductive  propositions 
of  a  simpler  and  more  univereal  char- 
acter. Thus  mechanics,  hydroetatiGS, 
optics,  acoustics,  tbermology,  have 
successively  been  rendered  mathe- 
matical ;  and  astronomy  was  brought 
by  Newton  within  the  laws  of  general 
mechanics.  Why  it  is  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  this  circuitous  mode  of 
proceeding  for  a  process  apparently 
much  easier  and  more  natural,  is  held, 
and  justly,  to  be  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  investigation  of  nature,  we  are 
not,  in  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  pre- 
pared to  examine.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  although,  by 
this  progressive  transformation,  all 
sciences  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  Deductive,  they  are  not,  there- 
fore, the  less  Inductive;  eveij  step 
in  the  Deduction  is  still  an  Induc- 
tion. The  opposition  is  not  between 
the  terms  Deductive  and  Inductive, 
but  between  Deductive  and  Experi- 
mental A  science  is  experimental, 
in  proportion  as  every  new  case,  which 
presents  any  peculiar  features,  stands 
in  need  of  a  new  set  of  observations 
and  experiments — a  fresh  induction. 
It  is  deductive,  in  proportion  as  it 
can  draw  conclusions,  respecting  cases 
of  a  new  kind,  by  processes  which 


bring  those  cases  under  old  indoc- 
tions ;  by  ascertaining  that  cases 
which  cannot  be  observed  to  have 
the  requisite  marks,  have^  however, 
marks  of  those  marks. 

We  can  now,  therefore,   peroeiTe 
what  is  the  generic  distinction   be- 
tween sciences  which  can    be  made 
Deductive,  and  those  which  umat  as 
yet  remain  Experimental.     Hie  dii- 
ference  consists  in  our  having  been 
able,   or  not  vet  able,   to    discover 
marks  of  marks.     If  by  our  various 
inductions  we  have  been  able  to  pix>- 
ceed  no  farther  than  to  such  proposi- 
tions as  these,  a  a  mark  of  6,  or  a 
and  b  marks  of  one  another,  c  a  mark 
of  d,  or  c  and  d  marks  of  one  another, 
without  anything  to  connect  a  or  6 
with  c  or  d;  we  have  a  fffii^tioe  of 
detached  and  mutually  independent 
generalisations,  such  as  these,   that 
acids  redden  vegetable  blues,  Mtid  that 
alkalies    colour    them   green;    from 
neither  of  which  propositioDS  oooU 
we,  directly  or  indirectly,  inSer  tbs 
other ;  and  a  science,  so  far  as  it  ia 
composed    of   such    propositions,    ia 
purely  experimental.     CbemistiT,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
has  not  yet  thrown  off  this  character. 
There  are  other  sciences,  however,  of 
which  the  propositions  are  o£  this 
kind :  a  a  mark  of  6,  6  a  mark  of  c, 
c  o{  d^  dot  e,  &c     In  these  sciences, 
we  can  mount  the  ladder  from  a  to  < 
by  a  process  of  ratiocination  ;  we  can 
conclude  that  a  is  a  mark  of  e,  and 
that  every  object  which  has  the  mark 
a  has  the  property  «,  although,  per- 
haps, we  never  were  able  to  bbeerve 
a  and  e  together,  and  although  evoi 
df  our  only  direct  mark  of  e,  may  not 
be  perceptible  in  those  objects,  hot 
only  inferrible.    Or,  varying  the  fint 
metaphor,  we  may  be  said  to  get  from 
ato  e  underground :  the  marks  6,  c, 
dt  which  indicate  the  route,  must  all 
be  possessed  somewhere  by  the  obiects 
concerning  which  we  are  inquiring ; 
but  they  are  below  the  surface :  a  is 
the  only  mark  that  is  visible,  and  by  | 
it  we  are  able  to  trace  in  sucoessioa 
all  the  rest. 
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f  6l  We  can  now  understand  how 
an  experimental  may  transform  itself 
Into  a  deductive  science  by  the  mere 
progress  o£  experiment  In  an  ex- 
perimental science,  the  inductions,  as 
we  have  said,  lie  detached,  as  a  a 
mack  of  6,  c  a  mark  of  (i,  «  a  mark  of 
/,  and  so  00  :  now,  a  new  set  of  in- 
ifaiifrtf,  and  a  consequent  new  indue- 
tktt,  may  at  any  time  bridge  over  the 
intmJ  between  two  of  these  uncon- 
aeeted  arches  ;  (^  f or  example,  may 
be  aseertained  to  be  a  mark  of  c, 
vhicfa  4^iJ^lft«  MB  thenceforth  to  prove 
deductively  that  a  is  a  mark  of  c 
Or,  as  sometimes  happens,  some  com- 
prehensive induction  may  raise  an 
arch  high  in  the  air,  which  bridges 
over  hosts  of  them  at  once :  b,  d,  /, 
and  aU  the  rest,  turning  out  to  be 
maris  o£  some  one  thing,  or  of  things 
between  which  a  connection  has 
already  been  traced.  As  when  New- 
too  discovered  that  the  motions, 
vhether  regnlar  or  apparently  ano-' 
TTMiJmrn^  o£  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  (each  of  which  motions  had 
heeti  inferred  by  a  separate  logical 
opeiatioa  from  separate  marks)  were 
au  nwrks  of  moving  round  a  common 
centre,  with  a  centripetal  force  vary- 
ing directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely 
aa  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
that  centre.  This  is  the  greatest 
examfie  which  has  yet  occurred  of 
the  tnusflformation,  at  one  stroke,  of 
a  aciefioe  which  was  still  to  a  great 
degree  merely  experimental,  into  a 
dedoctive  science. 

TFaosformations  of  the  same  nature, 
bat  on  a  smaller  scale,  continually 
take  place  in  the  less  advanced 
brandies  of  physical  knowledge,  with- 
oat  enftWJTig  them  to  throw  off  the 
character  <^  experimental  sciences. 
Thus  with  regard  to  the  two  un- 
coonected  propositions  before  cited, 
namely.  Acids  redden  vegetable  blues, 
Alkalies  make  them  green ;  it  is  re- 
mMwjrt>di  by  Liebig,  that  all  blue 
oGloaring  matters  which  are  reddened 
by  acids  (as  well  as,  reciprocally,  all 
Ttd  colouring  matters  which  are  ren- 
dered bine  by  alkalies)  contain  nitro-^ 


gen :  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  circumstance  may  one  day  furnish 
a  bond  of  connection  between  the  two 
propositions  in  question,  by  showing 
that  the  antagonistic  action  of  acids 
and  alkalies  in  producing  or  destroy- 
ing the  colour  blue  is  the  result  of 
some  one,  more  general,  law.  Al- 
though this  connecting  of  detached 
generalisations  is  so  much  gain,  it 
tends  but  little  to  give  a  d^uctive 
character  to  any  science  as  a  whole ; 
because  the  new  courses  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  which  thus  en- 
able us  to  conn^st  together  a  few 
general  truths,  usually  make  known 
to  us  a  still  greater  number  of  uncon- 
nected new  ones.  Hence  chemistry, 
though  similar  extensions  and  simpli- 
fications of  its  generalisations  are 
continually  taking  place,  is  still  in 
the  main  an  experimental  science, 
and  is  likely  so  to  continue  unless 
some  comprehensive  induction  should 
be  hereafter  arrived  at,  which,  like 
Newton's,  shall  connect  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  known  inductions 
together,  and  change  the  whole 
method  of  the  science  at  once.  Chem- 
istry has  already  one  great  generalisa- 
tion, which,  though  relating  to  one  of 
the  subordinate  aspects  of  chemical 
phenomena,  possesses  within  its  limited 
sphere  this  comprehensive  character ; 
the  principle  of  Dalton,  called  the 
atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  of 
chemical  equivalents,  which,  by  en- 
abling us  to  a  certain  extent  to  fore- 
see Uie  proportions  in  which  two 
substances  will  combine,  before  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  constitutes 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  new  chemical 
truths  obtainable  by  deduction,  as 
well  as  a  connecting  principle  for  all 
truths  of  the  same  description  pre- 
viously obtained  by  experiment 

§  7.  The  discoveries  which  change 
the  method  of  a  science  from  experi- 
mental to  deductive  mostly  consist  in 
establishing,  either  bv  deduction  or  by 
direct  experiment,  that  the  varieties 
of  a  particular  phenomenon  uniformly 
aocfimpany  the  varieties  of  some  other 
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phenomenon  better  kncywn.  Thus  the 
science  of  sound,  which  previously 
stood  in  the  lowest  rank  of  merely 
experimental  science,  became  deduc- 
tive when  it  was  proved  by  experiment 
that  every  variety  of  sound  was  con- 
sequent on,  and  therefore  a  mark  of, 
a  distinct  and  definable  variety  of 
oscillatory  motion  among  the  particles 
of  the  transmitting  medium.  When 
this  was  ascertained  it  followed  that 
every  relation  of  succession  or  co-ex- 
istence which  obtained  between  phe- 
nomena of  the  more  known  class, 
obtained  also  between  the  phenomena 
which  correspond  to  them  in  the 
other  class.  Every  sound,  being  a 
mark  of  a  particular  oscillatory  mo- 
tion, became  a  mark  of  everything 
which,  by  the  laws  of  dynamics,  was 
known  to  be  inferrible  from  that 
motion ;  and  everything  which  by 
those  same  laws  was  a  mark  of  any 
oscillatory  motion  among  the  particles 
of  an  elastic  medium  became  a  mark 
of  the  corresponding  sound.  And  thus 
many  truths,  not  before  suspected, 
concerning  sound  become  deducible 
from  the  known  laws  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  motion  through  an  elastic 
medium  ;  while  facts  already  empiri- 
cally known  respecting  sound  become 
an  indication  of  corresponding  pro- 
perties of  vibrating  bodies,  previously 
undiscovered. 

But  the  grand  agent  for  trans- 
forming experimental  into  deductive 
sciences  is  the  science  of  number. 
The  properties  of  number,  alone 
among  all  known  phenomena,  are,  in 
the  most  rigorous  sense,  properties 
of  all  things  whatever.  All  things 
are  not  coloured,  or  ponderable,  or 
even  extended ;  but  all  things  are 
numerable.  And  if  we  consider  this 
science  in  its  whole  extent,  from 
common  arithmetic  up  to  the  calculus 
of  variations,  the  truths  already  ascer- 
tained seem  all  but  infinite,  and 
admit  of  indefinite  extension. 

These  truths,  though  afiirroable  of 
all  things  whatever,  of  course  apply 
to  them  only  in  respect  of  their 
quantity.     But  if  it  comes  to  be  dis- 


covered that  variations  o£  q[aality  in 
any   class  of  phenomena  oorrespood 
regularly  to    variations   of   quantity 
either  in  those  same  or  in  aome  other 
phenomena ;  every  formula  of  mathe- 
matics applicable  to  quantities  which 
vary  in  diat  particular  manner   be- 
comes   a  mark  of    a   correspoDdin^ 
general  truth   respecting  the   vaxia- 
tions    in   quality  which    accompany 
them  ;  and  the  science  of  quantity 
being  (as  far  as  any  science  can  be) 
altogether  deductive,   the  theory   of 
that  particulai*  kind  of  qualities  be- 
comes, to  this  extent,  deductive  like- 
wbe. 

The  most  striking  instance  in  point 
which  history  affords  (though  not  an 
example  of  an  experimental  science 
rendered  deductive,  but  of  an  unparal- 
leled extension  given  to  the  dedoctive 
process  in  a  science  which  wan  dedu^ 
tive  already)  is  the  revolutioD  in 
geometry  which  originated  with  Dea- 
cartes  and  was  completed  by  Clair- 
aut.  These  great  mathematicians 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  the 
fact,  that  to  every  variety  of  position 
in  points,  direction  in  lines,  or  form 
in  curves  or  surfaces,  (all  of  which 
are  Qualities,)  there  corresponds  a 
peculiar  relation  of  quantity  between 
either  two  or  three  rectilin^  co-ordi- 
nates ;  insomuch  that  if  the  law  were 
known  according  to  which  those  co- 
ordinates vary  relatively  to  one  an- 
other, every  other  geometrical  pro- 
perty of  the  line  or  surface  in  que»- 
tion,  whether  relating  to  quantity  or 
quality,  would  be  capable  of  being 
inferred.  Hence  it  followed  that 
every  geometrical  question  could  be 
solved,  if  the  corresponding  alge- 
braical one  could ;  and  geometry 
received  an  accession  (actual  or  poten- 
tial) of  new  truths,  corresponding  to 
every  property  of  numbers  which  the 
progress  of  the  calculus  had  brought, 
or  might  in  future  bring,  to  light.  In 
the  same  general  manner,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  and  in  a  less  degree  every 
branch  of  natural  phUosophy  com- 
monly so  called,  have  been  made 
algebraical    The  varieties  of  pl^ysi- 
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same  rabjeot  of  inquiry,  and  drawing 
a  case  within  one  induction  by  means 
of  another;  wherein  lies  the  pecu- 
liar certainty  always  ascribed  to  the 
sciences  which  are  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  deductive?  Why  are  they 
called  the  Exact  Sciences?  Why 
are  mathematical  certainty,  and  the 
evidence  of  demonstration,  common 
phrases  to  express  the  very  highest 
degree  of  assurance  attainable  by 
reason?  Why  are  mathematics  by 
almost  all  philosophers,  and  (by  some) 
even  those  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which,  through  the  medium  of 
mathematics,  have  been  converted  in- 
to deductive  sciences,  considered  to  be 
independent  of  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  character- 
ised as  systems  of  Necessary  Truth  ? 
The  answer  I  conceive  to  be,  that 
this  character  of  neceseit}'  ascribed 
to  the  truths  of  mathematics,  and  even 
(with  some  reservations  to  be  liereaf ter 
made)  the  peculiar  certainty  attributed 
to  them,  IS  an  illusion ;  in  order  to 
sustain  which,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  those  truths  relate  to,  and 
express  the  properties  of  purely  ima- 
ginary objects.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  conclusions  of  geometry  are 
deduced,  partly  at  least,  from  the  so- 
called  De^nitions,  and  that  those  de- 
finitions are  assumed  to  be  correct 
representations,  as  far  as  they  go,  of 
the  objects  with  which  geometry  is 
conversant.  Now  we  have  pointed 
out  that,  from  a  definition  as  such,  no 
proposition,  unless  it  be  one  concem- 
mg  the  meaning  of  a  word,  can  ever 
follow ;  and  that  what  apparently 
follows  from  a  definition,  follows  in 
reality  from  an  implied  assumption 
that  there  exists  a  real  thing  con- 
formable thereto.  Tliis  assumption 
in  the  case  of  the  definitions  of  geo- 
metry, is  not  strictly  true :  there 
exist  no  real  things  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  definitions.  There  exist 
no  points  without  magnitude ;  no 
lines  without  breadth,  nor  perfectly 
straight ;  no  circles  with  all  their 
radii  exactly  equal,  nor  squares  with 
all  their  angles  perfectly  right.     It 


cal  phenomena  with  which  those 
seieiioes  are  oonversant  have  been 
Umad  to  answer  to  determinable 
varieties  in  the  quantity  of  some 
csTcamstance  or  other  ;  or  at  least  to 
varieties  of  form  or  position  for  which 
eorrespooding  equations  of  quantity 
had  already  been,  or  were  susceptible 
ei  bdns,  discovered  by  geometers. 

In  u^(e  various  transformations, 

the  propositions  of    the  science   of 

nnmber  do    but   falfil  the   function 

fttjper  to  all  propositions  forming  a 

tnin  of  reasoning,  viz.  that  of  enabling 

us  to  arrive  in  an  indirect  method,  by 

Barfca  of  marks,  at  such  of  the  pro- 

pertieB  of  objects  as  we  cannot  directly 

asoettszn  (or  not  so  conveniently)  by 

experiment     We  travel  from  a  given 

viable  or  tangible  fact  through  the 

tnrtJM  oi  numbers  to  the  facts  sought. 

The  given  fact  is  a  mark  that  a  cer- 

tain    relation    subsists  between    the 

qnsoxtities  of  some  of  the  elements 

conoemed  ;  while  the  fact  sought  pre- 

suppotes  a  certain  relation  between 

the  quantities  of  some  other  elements. 

Now,  if  these  hhst  quantities  are  de- 

pendait  in  some  known  manner  upon 

the  fanner,    or  vice  verad,   we    can 

mrgtae    from  the   numerical  relation 

between  the  one  set  of  quantities  to 

determine  that  which  subsists  between 

the  otiber  set ;  the  theorems  of  the 

caknlnB  alfording  the   intermediate 

linkx.      And  thus   one  of    the  two 

physieal  £Mts  becomes  a  mark  of  the 

otfaa>,  by  being  a  mark  of  a  mark  of 

amatk  of  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  DEMQNSTBATION  AND  NBOBSSABT 
TBUTHS. 

I  I.  Ip,  as  laid  down  in  the  two 
pRceding  chaptens  the  foundation  of 
aQ  soenoes,  even  deductive  or  demon - 
sinlive  sciences,  is  Induction ;  if  every 
itep  in  the  ratiocinations  even  of  geo- 
meby  is  an  act  of  induction ;  and  if 
a  tndn  of  reasoning  is  but  bringing 
ij  indnctions  to  bear  upon  the 
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will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  assump- 
tion does  not  extend  to  the  actual, 
but  only  to  the  possible  existence  of 
such  things.  I  answer  that,  accord- 
ing to  any  test  we  have  of  possibility, 
they  are  not  even  possible.  Their 
existence,  so  far  as  we  can  form  any 
judgment,  would  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  physical  constitution 
of  our  planet  at  least,  if  not  of  the 
universal.  To  get  rid  of  this  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  sune  time  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  supposed  system  of 
necessary  truth,  it  is  customary  to  say 
that  the  points,  lines,  circles,  and 
squares  which  are  the  subject  of  geo- 
metry, exist  incur  conceptions  merely, 
and  are  part  of  o.ir  minds ;  which 
minds,  by  working  on  their  own 
materials,  construct  an  d  priori 
science,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
purely  mental,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  outward  experience. 
By  howsoever  high  authorities  this 
doctrine  may  have  been  sanctioned,  it 
appears  to  me  psychologically  incor- 
rect. The  points,  lines,  circles,  and 
squares  which  any  one  has  in  his 
mind,  are  (I  apprehend)  simply  copies 
of  the  points,  hues,  circles,  and  squares 
which  he  has  known  in  his  experience. 
Our  idea  of  a  point  I  apprehend  to 
be  simply  our  idea  of  the  minimum 
vUibiie,  the  smallest  portion  of  sur- 
face which  we  can  see.  A  line  as 
defined  by  geometers  is  wholly  incon- 
ceivable. We  can  reason  about  a  line 
as  if  it  had  no  breadth  ;  because  we 
have  a  power,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  control  we  can  exercise  over 
the  operations  of  our  minds ;  the 
power,  when  a  perception  is  present 
to  our  senses  or  a  conception  to  our 
intellects,  of  attending  to  a  part  only 
of  that  perception  or  conception,  in- 
stead of  the  whole.  But  we  cannot 
conceive  a  line  without  breadth  ;  we 
can  form  no  mental  picture  of  such  a 
line ;  all  the  lines  which  we  have  in 
our  minds  are  lines  poesessing  breadth. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  we  may  refer 
him  to  his  own  experience.  I  much 
question  if  any  one  who  fancies  that 
no  can  conceive  what  is  called  a  mathe- 


matical line,  thinks  so  from  the  evi- 
dence of  his  consciousness :  I  suspect 
it  is  rather  because  he  supposes  that 
imless  such  a  conception  were  possible^ 
mathematics  could  not  exist  as  a 
science :  a  supposition  which  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  to  be 
entirely  groundless. 

Since,  then,  neither  in  natnre,  nor 
in  the  human  mind,  do  there  exist 
any  objects  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  definitions  of  geometry,  while  yet 
that  science  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
conversant    about  non-entities;    no- 
thing remains  but  to  consider  geo- 
metry as  conversant  with  such  lanes, 
angles,  and  figures  as  really  exist; 
and  the  definitions,  as  they  aire  calkd, 
must  be  rc^rded  as  some  of  oar  first 
and  most  obvious  genendisations  ooo- 
ceming  thosti  natural  objectsL     The 
correctness  of  those  generalisatioDiv 
Of  generalisations,  is  without  a  /law : 
the  equality  of  all  the  radii  of  a  circle 
is  true  of  all  circles,  so  far  as  it  u 
true  of  any  one  :  but  it  is  not  exactly 
true  of  any  circle ;  it  is  only  nearly 
true  ;  so  nearly  that  no  error  of  any 
importance  in  practice  will  be  incoired 
by  feigning  it  to  be  exactly  true. 
When  we  have  occasion  to  extend 
these  inductions,  or  their oonsequences 
to  cases  in  which  the  error  would  be 
appreciable — to  lines  of   peroeptiUe 
breadth  or  thickness,  parallels  which 
deviate  sensibly  from    equidistaaoe, 
and  the  like — we  correct  our  conclu- 
sions by  combining  with  them  a  fresh 
set  of    propositions   relating   to  the 
aberration  ;  just  as  we  also  take  in 
propositions  relating  to  the  pbyskmL 
or  chemical  properties  of  the  material, 
if  those  properties  happen  to  introduce 
any    modification    into    the    result; 
which  they  easily  may,  even  with  re- 
spect to  figure  and  magnitude,  as  In 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  expansion 
by  heat.     So  long,  however,  as  there 
exists  no  practi^  necessity  for  at- 
tending to  any  of  the  properties  c^ 
the  object  except  its  geometrical  pro- 
perties, or  to  any  of  the  natural  irre< 
gularities  in  those,  it  is  convenient  to 
neglect  the  consideration  of  the  other 
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properties  and  of  the  irregularities, 
and  to  reasoD  as  if  these  did  not 
exist :   aooordingl j,  we  formally  an- 
Domioe  in  the  definitiona,  that  we  in- 
tend to  proceed  on  this  plan.    But  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose,  because  we  re- 
■olre  to  confine  our  attention  to  a 
oestain  number  of  the  properties  of 
an  object>  that  we  therefore  conceive, 
er  have  an  idea  of,  the  object  denuded 
of  its  o&er  properties.   We  are  think- 
ing an  the  time,  of  precisely  such 
obfeetB  as  we  have  seen  and  touched, 
sad  with   all  the   properties  which 
naturally  belong  to  them;  but,   for 
adentific  eonvenience,  we  feign  them 
to  be  divested  of  all  properties,  except 
those  wUch  are  material  to  our  pur- 
pose, and  in  regard  to  which  we  de- 
^gn  to  amsider  them. 

jTbe  pecoliar  accuracy,  supposed  to 
be  cfaaiacteristic  of  the  first  principles 
of  gecBotetey  thus  appears  to  be  ficti- 
tioaa.     The  a.'sertions  on  which  the 
TCaaonings  of  the  science  are  founded 
do  not,anynK>re  than  in  other  sciences, 
exactly  correspond  with  the  fact,  but 
we  suppose  that  they  do  so  for  the 
saioe   of    tracing   the    consequences 
which  fc^ow  from  the  supposition. 
The  opinion  of  Du^d  Steward  re- 
specting the  foundations  of  geometry, 
ia«  I  ooDceive,  substantially  correct ; 
that  it  is  built  on  hypotheses ;  that 
it  owes  to  this  alone  the  peculiar 
certainty sopposed  to  distinguish  it; 
and  that  in  any  science  whatever,  by 
leaaoning  from  a  set  of  hypotheses, 
we  may  obtain  a  bodv  of  conclusions 
as  ceitain  as  those  of  geometry,  that 
k,  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
imMytheses,  and  as  irresistibly  com- 
pelling assent,  on  amdUion  that  those 
Ikjpo&satM  are  true.* 

"^  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Professor  Bain 
{Logic,  ii.  134)  that  the  word  HypothesiA  is 
saed  here  m  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense. 
An  hjpothesia,  in  science,  usually  means 
2  suppocdition  not  proTed  to  be  true,  but 
Borndaed  to  be  m>  because  if  true  it  would 
aecooDt  for  certain  known  facts ;  and  the 
bml  result  of  the  speculation  may  be  to 
jsore  its  truth.  Tbe  hypotheses  spoken 
0/  hi  the  text  are  of  a  different  character ; 
they  are  known  not  to  do  literally  true, 
ithUo  as  much  of  them  as  is  true  is  not 


When,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  conclusions  of  geometry  are  neces- 
sary truths,  the  necessity  consists  in 
reality  only  in  this,  that  they  correctly 
follow  from  the  suppositions  from 
which  they  are  deduced.  Those 
suppositions  are  so  far  from  being 
necessaiy,  that  they  are  not  even 
true  ;  they  purposely  depart,  more  or 
less  widely,  from  the  truth.  The 
only  sense  in  which  necessity  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  conclusions  of  any 
scientific  investigation,  is  that  of 
legitimately  following  from  some  as- 
sumption, which,  by  the  conditions 
of  the  inquiry,  is  not  to  be  questioned* 
In  this  relation,  of  course,  the  deriva- 
tive truths  of  every  deductive  science 
must  stand  to  the  inductions,  or  as- 
sumptions, on  which  the  science  is 
founded,  and  which,  whether  true  or 
imtrue,  certain  or  doubtful  in  them- 
selves,  are  always  supposed  certain 
for  the  purposes  of  the  particular 
science.  And  therefore  the  conclu- 
sions of  all  deductive  sciences  were 
said  by  the  ancients  to  be  necessary 
propositions.  We  have  observed  al- 
ready that  to  be  predicated  necessarily 
was  characteristic  of  the  predicable 
Proprium,  and  that  a  proprium  was 
any  property  of  a  thing  wnich  could 
be  deduced  from  its  essence,  that  is, 
from  the  properties  included  in  its 
definition. 

§  2.  The  important  doctrine  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  enforce,  has  been  con- 

hy(X)thetica],  but  certain.  The  true  cases, 
however,  resemble  in  tbe  dxcumstanco 
that  in  both  we  reason,  not  from  a  truth, 
but  from  an  assumption,  and  the  truth 
therefore  of  the  conclusions  is  conditional, 
not  categoricaL  This  suffices  to  justify,  in 
point  of  logical  propriety,  Stewart's  use  of 
tlie  term.  It  is  of  course  needful  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  hyx>othotical  element  in 
the  definitions  of  geometry  is  the  assump- 
tion that  what  is  very  nearly  true  is  exactly 
so.  This  unreal  exactitude  niiglit  be  called 
a  fiction,  as  properly  as  an  hypothesis ;  but 
that  appellation,  still  more  tiixu  the  other, 
would  uul  to  point  out  the  close  relation 
which  exista  between  the  fictitious  point 
or  line  and  the  points  and  lines  of  which 
we  have  experience. 
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tested  by  Dr.  Whewell,  both  in  the 
dissertation  appended  to  his  excellent 
Mechanical  Euclid,  and  in  his  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Jiuiuctive  Sciences;  in  which  last  he 
also  replies  to  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  (ascribed  to  a  writer 
of  great  scientific  eminence,)  in  which 
Stewart's  opinion  was  defended  against 
his  former  strictures.  The  supposed 
refutation  of  Stewart  consists  in  prov- 
ing against  him  (as  has  also  been  done 
in  this  work)  that  the  premises  of 
geoff^etry  are  not  definitions,  but 
.assumptions  of  the  real  existence  of 
things  corresponding  to  those  defini- 
tions. This,  however,  is  doing  little 
for  Dr.  Whewell's  purpose ;  for  it  is 
these  very  assumptions  which  are 
asserted  to  be  hypotheses,  and  which 
he,  if  he  denies  that  geometry  is 
founded  on  hypotheses,  must  show  to 
be  absolute  truths.  All  he  does, 
however,  is  to  observe,  that  they,  at 
any  rate,  are  not  arbitrary  hypotheses; 
that  we  should  not  be  at  Uberty  to 
substitute  other  hypotheses  for  them; 
that  not  only  '*a  definition,  to  be 
admissible,  must  necessarily  refer  to 
and  agree  with  some  conception 
which  we  can  distinctly  frame  in  our 
tlioughts,"  but  that  the  straight  lines, 
for  instance,  which  we  define^  must 
be  "those  by  which  angles  are  con- 
tained, those  by  which  triangles  are 
bounded,  those  of  which  parallelism 
may  be  predicated,  and  the  like."* 
And  this  is  true :  but  this  has  never 
been  contradicted.  Those  who  say 
that  the  premises  of  geometry  are 
hypotheses,  are  not  bound  to  main- 
tain them  to  be  hypotheses  which 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  fact 
Since  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  inauiiy  must 
relate  to  something  which  has  real 
existence,  (for  there  can  be  no  science 
respecting  non-entities,)  it  follows 
that  any  hypothesis  we  make  respect- 
ing an  object,  to  facilitate  our  study 
of  it,  must  not  involve  anything  which 
is  distinctly  false,  and  repugnant  to 

*  Mtchardcol  JBuclidf  pp.  149  €t  seq. 


its  real  nature :  we  must  not  Mcribe 
to  the  thing  any  property  which  it 
has  not ;  our  liberty  extends  only  to 
slightly  exaggerating  some  of  tboae 
wmch  it  has,  (by  assuming  it  to  be 
completely  what    it   really   m    wefy 
nearly,)  and  suppressing  othera,  under 
the  indispensable  obligation  of  restor- 
ing them  whenever,  and  in  as  far  aa» 
their  presence  or  absence  would  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  truth 
of  our  conclusions.     Of  this  nature, 
accordingly,  are  the  first  principles  in- 
volved in  the  definitions  of  geometry. 
That  the  hypotheses  should  be  of  Urn 
particular  character  is,  however,  00 
further  necessary,  than  inasmuch  as 
no  oth^v  could  enable  us  to  deduce 
conclusions  which,  with  due  correc- 
tions, would  be  true  of  real  objects : 
and  in  fact,  when  oar  aim  is  only  to 
illustrate  truths,  and  not  to  investi- 
gate them,   we  are   not  mder  any 
such  restriction.     We  might  svp^Qse 
an  imaginary  animal,  and  work  %mA 
by  deduction,  from  the  known  laws 
of  physiology,  its  natural  history ;  or 
an    imaginary    commonwealth,    and 
from    the    elements    composing    it 
might  argue  what  would  be  its  fate. 
And  the  conclusions  whidi  we  might 
thus    draw    from    purely   arbitrary 
hypotheses    might    form    a    highly 
useful  intellectual  exercise:   but  as 
they  could  only  teach  iis  what  would 
be  the  properties  of  objects  which  do 
not  really  exist,  they  would  not  oon- 
stitute  any  addition  to  our  laiowled|ge 
of  nature :  while,  on  the  oontnuy,  if 
the  hypothesis  merely  divests  a  raal 
object  of  some  portion  of  its  properties, 
without  clothing  it  in  false  ones,  the 
conclusions  will  always  express,  under 
known  liability  to  correction,  actual 
truth. 

§  3.  But  though  Dr.  Whewell  has 
not  shaken  Stewart's  doctrine  as  to 
the  hypothetical  character  of  that 
portion  of  the  first  principles  of 
geometnr  which  are  involved  in  the 
so-callea  definitions,  he  has,  I  con> 
ceive,  greatly  the  advantage  of  Stewart 
on  another  important  point  in  the 
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theory  of  geometrical  Teasoning ;  the 
neoessity  of  admitting,  among  those 
fint   principles,   axioms  as  well  as 
dpfinitions.     Scone  of  the  axioms  of 
EncUd  might,  no  doubt,  be  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  definitions,  or  might 
be  deduced,  by  reasoning,  from  pn>- 
pnsitiofis  similar  to  what  are  so  called. 
Tbns,  if  instead  of  the  axiom,  Mag- 
nitade*  which  can  be  made  to  coin- 
ode  are  equal,  we  introduce  a  defini- 
tka,  *'£qual  magnitudes  are  those 
which    may    be    so   applied   to   one 
soother  as  to  coincide ;  *'  the  three 
axioms    which    follow    (Magnitudes 
wfaifdi    are   equal  to  the   same   are 
eqnal  to  one  another — If  equals  are 
added  to  equals  the  sums  are  equal — 
If  equals  are  taken  from  equals  the 
remamders  are  equal)  may  be  proved 
by  MB   imaginary  superposition,   re- 
semhiing  that  by  which  the  fourth 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
i«  demonstrated.     But  though  these 
and  several  others  may  be  struck  out 
H  the  list  of  first  principles,  because, 
thoogfa  not  requiring  demonstration, 
they  are  soaoeptible  of  it ;  there  will 
bt;  foond  in  the  list  of  axioms  two  or 
three  fundamental  truths  not  capable 
ci  being  demonstrated  :  among  which 
must    be   reckoned   the   proposition 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
a  space,  ^or  its  equivalent,  Straight 
lines  wiiidi  coincide  in  two  points 
ooineide  alt<^ther,)  and  some  pro- 
perty of  parallel  lines,   other  than 
that  which  constitutes  their  defini- 
txoa ;  one  of  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  being  that  selected  by 
Profeflsor  Playfaur:    *«Two  straight 
lines  which  intersect  each  other  can- 
not both  of  them  be  parallel  to  a 
third  straight  Ima"* 

Hie  axioms,  as  well  those  which 
me  indemonstrable  as  those  which 

*  We  might,  it  is  true.  Insert  this  pro- 
urt7  ioto  the  definition  of  parallel  linon, 
nvdng  the  definition  so  as  to  require, 
Intfa  that  when  produced  indefinitely  they 
AaD  nerer  meet,  and  also  that  any  straight 
kae  wlilcb  intersects  one  of  them  ahalT,  if 
jnbmged,  meet  the  other.  But  by  doing 
tbis  we  by  i<o  means  get  rid  of  the  aissump- 
tion ;  we  are  ^till  obliged  to  take  for  grafted 
the  geotuetrical  tnith  that  all  straight  lines 


I  admit  of  being  demonstrated,  differ 
from  that  other  class  of  fundiunental 
principles  which  are  involved  in  the 
definitions,  in  this,  that  they  are  true 
without  any  mixture  of  hypothesis. 
That  things  which  are  equid  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
is  as  true  of  the  lines  and  figures  in 
nature,  as  it  would  be  of  the  imagi- 
nary ones  assumed  in  the  definitions. 
In  this  respect,  however,  mathematics 
are  only  on  a  par  with  most  other 
sciences.  In  almost  all  sciences  there 
are  some  general  propositions  which 
are  exactly  true,  while  the  greater 
part  are  only  more  or  less  distant 
approximations  to  the  truth.  Thus 
in  mechanics,  the  first  law  of  motion 
(the  continuance  of  a  movement  onoe 
impressed,  until  stopped  or  slackened 
by  some  resisting  force)  is  true  with- 
out qualification  or  error.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours, 
of  the  same  length  as  in  our  time,  has 
gone  on  since  the  first  accurate  ob- 
servations, without  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  one  second  in  all  that 
period.  These  are  inductions  which 
require  no  fiction  to  make  them  be 
received  as  accurately  true :  but  along 
with  them  there  are  others,  as,  for 
instance,  the  propositions  respecting 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  are  but 
approximations  to  the  truth ;  and  in 
order  to  use  them  for  the  further 
advancement  of  our  knowledge,  we 
must  feign  that  they  are  exactly  true, 
though  they  really  want  something 
of  being  so. 

§  4.  It  remains  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  ground  of  our  belief  in  axioms — 
what  is  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest?  I  answer,  they  are  experi- 
mental truths ;  generalisations  from 
observation.    The   proposition.   Two 

in  the  same  piano,  which  have  the  former 
of  these  properties,  have  also  the  latter. 
For  if  it  were  possible  that  they  should  not, 
t)  at  is,  if  anv  straight  lines  In  the  sumo 
plane,  other  than  those  which  are  parallel 
according  to  the  definition,  had  the  pro- 
perty of  never  meeting  although  inde- 
finitely produced,  the  (iemonst rations  of 
the  subsequent  portions  of  the  theory  of 
parallels  could  not  be  uiaintnincd. 
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straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space 
— or,  in  other  words,  two  straight 
lines  which  have  once  met  do  not 
meet  again,  but  continue  to  diverge 
— is  an  induction  from  the  evidence 
of  our  senses. 

This  opinion  runs  counter  to  a 
scientific  prejudice  of  long  standing 
and  great  strength,  and  tliere  is  pro- 
bably no  proposition  enunciated  in 
this  work  for  which  a  more  unfavour- 
able reception  is  to  be  expected.  It 
is,  however,  no  new  opinion  ;  and 
even  if  it  were  so,  would  be  entitled 
to  be  judged,  not  by  its  novelty,  but 
by  the  strength  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  can  be  supporteid.  I  con- 
sider it  very  fortunate  that  so  emi- 
nent a  champion  of  the  contrary 
opinion  as  Dr.  Whewell  has  found 
occasion  for  a  most  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  theory  of  axioms, 
in  attempting  to  construct  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences  on  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trine against  which  I  now  contend. 
Whoever  is  anxious  that  a  discussion 
should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject 
must  rejoice  to  see  the  opposite  side 
of  the  question  worthily  represented. 
If  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Wnewell,  in 
support  of  an  opinion  which  he  has 
made  the  foundation  of  a  systematic 
work,  can  be  shown  not  to  be  con- 
clusive, enough  will  have  been  done, 
without  going  elsewhere  in  quest  of 
stronger  arguments  and  a  more  power- 
ful adversary. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the 
truths  wliich  we  call  axioms  are 
originally  tit^gested  by  observation, 
and  that  we  should  never  have  known 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
a  space  if  we  had  never  seen  a  straight 
line :  thus  much  being  admitted  by 
Dr.  Whewell  and  by  all,  in  recent 
times,  who  have  taken  his  view  of  the 
subject.  But  they  contend  that  it 
is  not  experience  which  proves  the 
axiom ;  but  that  its  truth  is  per- 
ceived d  priorif  by  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  itseif,  from  the  first 
moment  when  the  meaning  of  the 
proposition  is  apprehended,  and  with- 


out any  necessity  for  verifying  it  by 
repeated  trials,  as  is  requtsite  in  the 
case  of  truths  really  asoertatned  by 
observation. 

They  cannot,  however,  but  allow 
that  the  truth  of  the  axiom.    Two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, 
even  if  evident  independently  of  ex- 
perience, is  also  evident  from  expe- 
rience.    Whether  the  axiom   needs 
confirmation  or  not,  it  receiTes  con- 
firmation in  almost  every  instant  of 
our  lives,   since  we  cannot  look    at 
any  two  straight  lines  which  intersect 
one  another  without  seeing  that  from 
that  point  they  continue  to  divei^ 
more  and  more.     Experimental  proof 
crowds  in  upon  us  in  such  endless 
profusion,  and  without  one  instance 
in  which  there  can  be  even  a  suspicion 
of  an  exception  to  the  rule,  tluU  we 
should  soon  have  stronger  gmaod  for 
believing  the  axiom,  even  as  an  ex- 
perimental truth,  than  we  have  lot 
almost  any  of  the  general  truths  whidk 
we  confessedly  learn  from  the   evi- 
dence of  our  senses.     Independently 
of  d  priori  evidence  we  sboukl  cer- 
tainly believe  it  with  an  intensity  of 
conviction  far  greater  than  we  accord 
to  any  ordinary  physical  truth :  and 
this  too  at  a  time  of  life  much  earlier 
than  that  from  which  we  date  almost 
any  part  of  our  acquired  knowledge^ 
and  much  too  earlv  to  admit  of  our 
retaining  any  recollectkm  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  intellectuaal  operatioDS  at 
that  period    Where  then  is  the  neoes- 
stty  tor  assuminfif  that  our  recognition 
of  these  truths  has  a  different  origtai 
from  the  rest  of  our  know^ledgev  when 
its  existence  is  perfectlv  accounted 
for  by  supposing  its  oiigm  to  be  the 
same?  when  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce   belief   in    all  other  histanoes 
exist  in  this  instance^  and  in  a  degree 
of  strength  as  much  superior  to  what 
exists  in  other  cases  as  the  intensity 
of  the  belief  itself  is  superior?    The 
burden   of  proof  lies  on  the  advo- 
cates» of  the  contrary  opinion :  it  is 
for  them  to  point  out  some  fact  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that 
this  part  of  our  knowledge  of  nature 
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V  deriTed  from  the  same  souroes  as 
eveiy  other  part* 

Thii^   for  instanoe,  they  would  be 

afale  to  do^  if  thej  could  prove  chroDo- 

logicaJly  that  we  had  the  conviction 

(at  lea^  practically)  so  early  in  infancy 

aa  to  be  anterior  to  those  impressions 

odtheBenaes,  upon  which,  on  the  other 

theofy.the  conviction  is  founded.  This 

however,  cannot  be  proved :  the  point 

being  too  far  bock  to  be  within  the 

readi  of  memory,  and  too  obscure  for 

external  observation.     The  advocates 

d  the  d  priori  theory  are  obliged  to 

hare  recouise   to    other  urgiitnents. 

Tbeae  are  reducible  to  two,  which  I 

•hall  ead^vonr  to  state  as  clearly  and 

aa  forcibly  as  possible. 

f  5.  la  the  first  place,  it  is  said 
that  tf  oar  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose 
«  MpmoB,  were  derived  from  the  senses, 
we  coold  only  be  convinced  of  its 
tmth  by  actual  trial,  that  is,  by  see- 
ing or   feeling   the    straight   lines; 

*  Some  persons  find  themflclves  pre- 
vented from  beliering  that  the  axiom,  Two 
~t^t  linea  cannot  enclose  a  space,  could 
beeotne  known  to  us  through  ezperi- 
5,  bj  a  difficulty  which  may  be  stated 
as  followa.  If  the  stndght  lines  spoken  of 
are  those  contemplated  in  the  definition— 
liikca  aibaolat^y  without  breadth  and  abso- 
liavdy  stnight ; — ^that  such  are  incapable 
o<  mdrtwug  a  space  is  not  proved  by  ex- 
perience, for  lines  such  as  these  do  not.pre- 
aent  tbemsaives  in  our  experience.  If,  on 
the  etberhand,  the  lines  meant  are  such 
f  raigrht  lines  aa  we  do  meet  with  in  ex- 
perience, linea  straight  enough  for  practical 
irarpeeea,  but  in  reality  sl&htly  zig-zag, 
and  with  some,  however  tiifling,  breadth ; 
SB  apphed  to  tiiese  linen  tlie  axiom  is  not 
troe.  for  two  of  tbem  may,  and  sometimes 
do,  eaekMe  a  small  portion  of  space.  In 
B«ftber  case,  therefore,  does  experience 
fsove  the  axiom. 

Tboee  who  employ  this  argument  to 
show  that  geometriod  axioms  cannot  be 
Ttovted  by  induction,  show  themselvect 
waJMniHar  with  a  common  and  pofectly 
TiUd  mode  of  inductive  proof — ^proof  by 
H^Toximation.  Though  experience  fur- 
Babes  OS  with  no  lines  so  unimpeachably 
■tna^t  that  two  of  them  are  incapable  of 
mrhiminc  tiie  sreaUest  spaee,  it  presents 
cs  «ztii  gradations  of  lines  possessing  less 
aad  lestf  either  of  breadth  or  of  flexure,  of 
which  aeries  the  straight  line  of  the  defini- 
tiun  la  the  ideal  limit.    And  ob^rvation 


whereas  in  fact  it  is  seen  to  be  true 
by  merely  thinking  of  them.  That 
a  stone  thrown  into  water  goes  to  the 
bottom,  may  be  perceived  by  our 
senses,  but  merely  thinking  of  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  water  would  never 
have  led  us  to  that  conclusion :  not 
80^  however,  with  the  axioms  relating 
to  straight  lines  :  if  I  could  be  made 
to  conceive  what  a  straight  line  is, 
without  having  seen  one,  I  should  at 
once  recognise  that  two  such  lines 
cannot  enclose  a  space.  Intuition  is 
"  imaginarv  looking  ;  '*  *  but  experi- 
ence must  be  real  looking :  if  we  see  a 
property  of  straight  lines  to  be  true  by 
merely  fancying  ourselves  to  be  look- 
ing at  them,  the  ground  of  our  belief 
cannot  be  the  senses,  or  experience ; 
it  must  be  something  mental. 

To  this  argument  it  might  be  added 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  axiom, 
(for  the  assertion  would  not  be  true 
of  all  axioms)  that  the.endeuce  of 
it  from  actual  ocular  inspection  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  unattainable. 
What  says  the  axiom?  That  two 
straight  Unes  cannot  enclose  a  space  ; 
that  after  having  once  intersected,  if 
they  are  prolonged  to  infinity  they  do 
not  meet,  but  continue  to  diverge  f  rouj 
one  another.  How  can  this,  in  any 
single  case,  be  proved  by  actual  ob-^ 
servation  ?  We  may  follow  the  lines 
to  any  distance  we  please ;  but  we 
cannot  follow  them  to  infinity:  for 
aught  our  senses  can  testify,  they 
may,  immediately  beyond  the  farthest 
point  to  which  we  have  traced  them, 
begin  to  approach,  and  at  last  meet. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  had  some  other 

shows  that  just  as  much,  and  as  nearly,  as 
the  stiaight  lines  of  experience  approxi- 
mate to  having  no  breadth  or  flexure,  so 
much  and  so  nearly  does  the  space-enclos- 
ing power  of  any  two  of  them  approach  to 
sk.ro.  The  inference  that  if  they  had  no 
broiidth  or  flexure  at  all,  they  would  enclose 
no  space  at  all,  is  a  correct  Inductive  in- 
ference from  these  facts,  conformable  to 
one  of  the  four  Inductive  Methods  heroin- 
after  characterised — the  Method  of  Conco- 
mitant Variations,  of  which  the  Mathe- 
matical Doctrine  of  Limits  presents  the 
extreme  case. 

*  Whewell's  HiaUny  qf  Seimtifie  Idea$,  i. 
140. 
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proof  of  the  impoBsibility  than  obser- 
vation  affords  us,  we  should  have  no 
ground  for  believing  the  axiom  at 
alL 

To  theae  arguments,  which  I  tmst 
I  cannot  be  accused  of  understating, 
a  satisfactory  answer  will,  I  conceive, 
be  found,  if  we  advert  to  one  of  the 
characteristic  pn^rties  of  geometri- 
cal forms — their  capacity  of  being 
painted  in  the  imagination  with  a  dis- 
tinctness equal  to  reality :  in  other 
words,  the  exact  resemblance  of  our 
ideas  of  form  to  the  sensations  which 
suggest  them.  This,  in  the  first  place, 
enables  us  to  make  (at  least  with  a 
little  practice)  mental  pictures  of  all 
possible  combinations  of  lines  and 
angles,  which  resemble  the  realities 
quite  as  well  as  any  which  we  could 
make  on  paper ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
make  those  pictures  just  as  fit  sub- 
jects of  geometricalexperimentation  as 
the  realities  themselves  ;  inasmuch  as 

Eictures,  if  sufficiently  accurate,  ex- 
ibit  of  course  all  the  properties  which 
would  be  manifested  by  the  realities 
at  one  given  instant,  and  on  simple 
inspection :  and  in  geometry  we  are 
concerned  only  with  such  properties, 
and  not  with  that  which  pictures 
could  not  exhibit,  the  mutual  action 
of  bodies  one  upon  another.  The 
foundations  of  geometry  would  there- 
fore be  laid  in  direct  experience,  even 
if  the  experiments  (which  in  this  case 
consist  merely  in  attentive  contem- 
plation) were  practised  solely  upon 
what  we  call  our  ideas,  that  is,  upon 
the  diagrams  in  our  minds,  and  not 
upon  outward  objects.  For  in  all 
systems  of  experimentation  we  take 
some  objects  to  serve  as  representa- 
tives of  all  which  resemble  them  ;  and 
in  the  present  case  the  conditions 
which  qualify  a  real  object  to  be  the 
representative  of  its  class  are  com« 
pletely  ftdfilled  by  an  object  existing 
only  in  our  fancy.  Without  denving, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
ourselves  that  two  straight  lines  can- 
not enclose  a  space,  by  merely  think- 
ing of  straight  lines  without  actually 
looking  at  them ;  I  contend  that  we 


do  not  believe  thia  tnxtli  on  the  ^itMmd 
of  the  imaginary  intuition  simply,  but 
because  we  know  that  the  tMnrnguiMrj 
lines  exactly  resemble  real  anes;  and 
that  we  may  conclude  from  them  to 
real  ones  with  quite  as  much  certainty 
as  we  could  conclude  from  one  rem! 
line  to  another.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  still  an  induction  from  oibser- 
vation.    And  we  should  not  be  autho- 
rised to  substitute  obeenration  of  the 
image  in  our  mind  for  observation  at 
the  reality  if  we  had  not  learnt  by  kxig- 
continued  experience  that  the  prop^- 
ties  of  the  reality  are  faithful!  j  repce- 
sented  in  the  image ;  just  as  vire  shoold 
be  scientifically  warranted  in  descnb- 
ing  an  animal  which  we  have  never 
seen  from  a  picture  made  of  it  with 
a  daguerreotype;    but  not  until   xre 
had  learnt  by  ample  experieooe  that 
observation  of  such  a  picture  is  pro-- 
cisely  equivalent  to  obsemitiQB  of  tbe 
original 

These  consideratioos  aJao  lenxive 
the  objection  arising  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  ocularly  following*  the  lines 
in  their  prolongation  to  infinity.     For 
though,  in  order  actually  to  see  that 
two  given  lines  never  meet,  it  wonid 
be  necessary  to  follow  them  to  infinity; 
yet  without  doing  so  we  may  know 
that  if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  if,  after 
diverging  from  one  another,  they  be- 
gin again  to  approach,  this  must'take 
place  not  at  an  infinite^  but  at  a  finite 
distance.     Supposing,  therefom,  such 
to  be  the  case,  we  can  transport  oar- 
selves    thither  in   imagination,  and 
can  frame  a  mental  image  of  the  ap- 
pearance which  one  or  both  of  the 
lines  must    present    at    that  pointy 
which  we  may  rely  on  as  being  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  reality.     Now, 
whether  we    fix  our    contemplatioa 
upon  this  imaginary  picture,  or  call 
to  mind  the  generalisationa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  make  from  former 
ocular  observation,  we  learn  by  the 
evidence  of  experience,  that  a  line 
which,  after  diverging  from  another 
straight  line,  begins  to  approach  to 
it,  produces   the  impression   on  oar 
senses  which  we  describe  by  the  ex- 
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Hie 
to  a  J 


a  bent  Jum,"  nofc  by  the 
"artralgbtline."* 

aignment,  which  ii, 
usaiiBwenble,  merges, 
a  still  more  comprehen- 


*  Dr.  Whewell  (Philotaphy  i^f  IHswvtry. 
p.  alg)  thhilrs  it  onreaBODabl*  to  contend 
Mak  «e  know  hj  ezporience  that  our  ides 
vl&liMCBseayreMmblesarealUnei  "It 
^tam  Mft  appear,"  be  anya*  "  how  we  can 
caonpua  oor  idea*  with  the  realities,  since 
«e  knov  diA  nalitiea  only  by  our  ideas." 
Ve  kacm  the  realities  by  our  sensations. 
Dr  Vhew^  amrely  does  not  hold  the  *'  doc- 
trte  (d  perception  by  means  of  ideas," 
vijidi  Rod  gave  himself  so  much  trouble 
toRfote. 

if  Dr.  WbeiveU  doubts  whether  we  com- 
pare oor  Ideas  with  tbe  correspond mir 
vcoaationa,  and  assume  that  they  resemble, 
let  me  ask  on  what  evidence  do  we  Judge 
that  a  pertnit  of  a  person  not  present  is 
like  the  or^giiial.  Surely  because  it  is  like 
ov  ides»  or  mental  imuge  of  the  person,  and 
beesQse  oor  idea  is  like  the  man  himself. 

Dr.  WbewoU  also' says,  that  it  does  not 
sppasr  wfaj  tbia  reaemblance  of  Ideas  to 
the  aoiaatioDa  of  which  they  are  copies, 
abogU  be  apoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  pecu- 
liarity et  one  dxas  of  Tdeaa,  those  of  space. 
My  i«p|y  ia,  that  I  do  not  so  speak  of  it. 
rlty  I  contend  for  is  only  one 
AU  our  ideas  of  sensation  of 
ible  tbe  corresponding  sensa- 
.  but  they  do  so  with  verr  mfferont 
dipeea  <tf  exactness  and  of  roliabilit  y.  No 
ooa^  I  preanmek  can  recall  in  iroaglnatiou 
a  eofeor  or  an  odour  with  the  same  dla- 
tinctaeaa  and  aocunu^  with  which  almost 
every  one  can  mentally  reproduce  an  image 
of  a  ■traight  line  or  a  triangle.  To  the  ex- 
teot.  however,  of  their  capabilities  of  ac- 
curacy, our  reeollections  of  colours  or  of 
odoots  mxf  serve  as  subjects  of  experl- 
meatadeB^  as  well  as  those  of  lines  and 
ifco^  and  may  yield  condnalons  which 
win  be  true  of  their  external  prototypes. 
A.  puacm  in  whom,  either  from  natural 
gift  or  from  cultivation,  the  impressions 
«f  eeloor  were  peculiarl  v  vivid  and  distinct, 
if  asked  which  of  two  blue  flowers  was  of 


the  darker  tinge,  though  he  might  never 
ka««  compered  the  two,  or  even  looked  at 
them  together,  might  be  able  to  give  a 
ooefident  answer  on  the  faith  of  his  dis- 
rtnct  recollection  of  the  colours ;  that  is. 
he  migfat  examine  his  mental  pictures,  ana 
ted  there  a  property  of  the  outward  ob- 
JsesL  But  In  hardly  any  case  except  tiiat 
•f  rinpJo  geometrlisl  forms,  could  this  be 
dme  by  mtanklnd  generally,  with  a  degree 

rf  — nam  11  equal  to  that  which  is  given 
if  a  eontempletion  of  Uie  objects  tnem- 
Peraona  differ  most  widely  in  the 
of    their   recollection,  even   of 

___ .  one  person,  when  he  has  looked 
any  one  in  the  face  for  half  a  mluute,  can 


sive  one^  which  is  stated  mont  dearly 
and  conclusively  by  Professor  Bain. 
The  psychologioU  reason  why  axioms, 
and  indeed  many  propositions  not 
ordinarily  classed  as  such,  may  be 
learnt  from  the  idea  only,  without 
referring  to  the  fact,  is  that  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  the  idea  we  have 
ieamt  the  fact.  The  proposition  is 
assented  to  as  soon  as  the  terms  are 
understood,  because  in  learning  to 
understand  the  terms  we  have  ao- 
ouired  the  experience  which  proves 
toe  proposition  to  be  trua  **  We  re- 
quired," says  Mr.  Bain,*  "concrete 
experience  m  the  first  instance  to  at- 
tain to  the  notion  of  whole  and  part ; 
but  the  notion,  once  arrived  at,  implies 
that  the  whole  is  greater.  In  fact, 
we  could  not  have  the  notion  without 
an  experience  tantamount  to  this  con- 
clusion.   When  we  have  mas- 
tered the  notion  of  straightness,  we 
have  also  mastered  that  aspect  of  it 
expressed  by  the  affirmation  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space. 
No  intuitive  or  innate  powers  or  per> 
ceptions  are  needed  in  such  cases. 

We  cannot  have  the  full 

meaning  of  Straightness,  Mrithout  go- 
ing through  a  comparison  of  straight 
objects  among  themselves  and  with 
their  oppositea,  bent  or  crooked  ob- 
jects. The  result  of  this  comparison 
is,  inter  alia^  that  straightness  in  two 
lines  is  seen  to  be  incompatible  with 
enclosing  a  space  ;  the  enclosure  of 
space  involves  crookedness  in  at  least 
one  of  the  lines."  And  similarly  in 
the  case  of  every  first  principle, t 
**  the  same  knowledge  that  makes  it 

draw  an  accurate  likenetts  of  hfm  from 
memory ;  another  mny  have  seen  him  every 
day  for  six  mouths,  and  hardly  know 
wheUier  his  nose  is  long  or  short.  But 
everybody  has  a  perfectly  distinct  mental 
image  of  a  straight  line,  a  circle,  or  a  rec- 
tangle. And  every  one  concludes  confi- 
dently from  these  mental  images  to  the 
corresponding  outward  things.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  may,  and  continually  do,  study 
nature  in  our  recoilectinns,  when  the  ob- 
jects themselves  are  absent;  and  in  the 
case  of  geometrical  forms  we  can  perfectly, 
but  in  most  other  cases  only  imperrectly, 
tnist  our  recollections. 
*  loffie,  L  asa.  t  Ihld,  aa6. 
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understood,  suffices  to  verify  it"  The 
more  this  observation  is  considered 
the  more  (I  am  convinced)  it  ivill  be 
felt  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

§  6.  The  first  of  the  two  arguments 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  axioms 
are  d  priori  truths,  having,  I  think, 
been  sufficiently  answered,  I  proceed 
to  the  second,  which  is  usually  the 
most  relied  on.  Axioms  ( it  is  asserted) 
are  conceived  by  us  not  only  as  true, 
but  as  universally  and  necessarily  true. 
Now,  experience  cannot  possibly  give 
to  any  proposition  this  character.  I 
may  have  seen  snow  a  hundred  times, 
and  may  have  seen  that  it  was  white, 
but  this  cannot  give  me  entire  assur- 
ance even  that  all  snow  is  white  ;  much 
less  that  snow  must  be  white.  **  How- 
ever many  instances  we  may  have 
observed  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
there  is  nothing  to  assure  us  that  the 
next  case  shall  not  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  If  it  be  strictly  true  that 
every  ruminant  animal  yet  known  has 
cloven  hoofs,  we  still  cannot  be  sure 
that  some  creature  will  not  hereafter 
be  discovered  which  has  the  first  of 
these  attributes,  without  having  the 
other.  .  .  .  Experience  must  always 
consist  of  a  limited  number  of  observa- 
tions ;  and,  however  numerous  these 
may  be,  they  can  show  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  infinite  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  experiment  has  not  been 
made. "  Besides,  Axioms  are  not  only 
universal,  they  are  also  necessary. 
Now  "  experience  cannot  offer  the' 
Bmallest  ground  for  the  necessity  of  a 
proposition.  She  can  observe  and  re- 
cord what  has  happened  ;  but  she  can- 
not find,  in  any  case,  or  in  any  accu- 
mulation of  cases,  any  reason  for  what 
must  happen.  She  may  see  objects 
side  by  side ;  but  she  cannot  see  a 
reason  why  they  must  ever  be  side  by 
side.  She  finds  certain  e  vents  to  occur 
in  succession  ;  but  the  succession  sup- 
plies, in  its  occurrence,  no  reason  for 
its  recurrence.  She  contemplates  ex* 
ternal  objects  ;  but  she  cannot  detect 
any  intenial  bond,  which  indissolubly 


connects  the  future  with  the  psst,  tiie 
possible  with  the  real.  To  leaio  » 
proposition  by  experience,  and  to  see 
it  to  be  neceflsarily  true,  an  two  alto- 
gether different  procesaesof  tbooglit"* 
And  Dr.  Whewell  adds,  "If  aayaie 
does  not  clearly  comprehend  tfan  dis- 
tinction of  necessary  and  oontingeat 
truths,  he  will  not  be  able  to  goakng 
with  us  in  our  researches  into  the 
foimdationsof  human  knowledge;  nor, 
indeed,  to  pursue  with  sucowb  any 
speculation  on  the  subject" + 

In  the  following  passage  w«  are  told 
what  the  distinction  is,  the  non-recog- 
nition of  which  incurs  this  demmctt- 
tion.     •*  Necessary  truths  are  those  m 
which  we  not  only  learn  that  the  pio- 
position  is  true,  but  see  that  it  w^ 
be  true  ;  in  which  the  negation  of  toe 
truth  is  not  only  false,  but  iwpo®;j^' 
in  which  we  cannot,  even  hyoeffon 
of  imagination,  or  in  a  «P^^ 
conceive  the  reverse  of  tiat«T»»'^w 
asserted-     That  there  are  aoA  trrt» 
cannot  be  doubted.     We  may  ^ 
for  example,  all  relations  of  rm^J- 
Three  and  Two  added  together  made 
Five.     We  cannot  conceive  it  ww 
otherwise.     We  cannot,  by  any  treai 
of  thought,  imagine  Three  and  ivo 
to  make  Seven.**  t  ,        ^^ 

Although  Dr.  WheweU  has  M^ 
rally  and  properly  employed  »  ^^ 
of  phrases  to  bring  his  meaning  i»^ 
forcibly  home,  he  would,  I  VJ^, 
aUow  that  they  are  all  ^^J^^ 
and  that  what  h©  means  by  ft  ^^^T; 
truth,  would  be  sufficiently  ^^-^ 
proposition  the  negation  of  wjjcs 
not  only  false  but  inconceiytwe. 
am  unable  to  find  in  any  of  ^^^^ 
sions,  turn  them  what  way  yoj  ^ 
a  meaning  beyond  this,  and  1  ^o 
believe  he  would  contend  that  w«) 
mean  anything  more.  .   ._u 

This,  therefore,  is  the  pn"^ 
asserted  :  that  propositions,  the  neg^ 
tion  of  which  is  inconceivabj^^ 
other  words,  which  w©  <^***°^^^oo 
ourselves  as  being  false,  must  ^^^^ 
evidence  of  a  higher  and  more  c<^ 

•  BUtorjf  ofSeientifie  Idea*,  [  ^S^' 
t  Ibid.  60.  :  Ibid.  58»  5> 
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**?.*«brtl    ^^J  which  experience 

tfc^^**  0/  i.?™  *  Jwd  on  the  dr- 
cfiviZ^  ^paciV*^  ®*perienoe  to  f^'^^ 


show 


con- 


eoooH 


^^^'tte'rfSj^  ^^noannature  than 


^«iii 


:;??«'"" 


at  first  felt  in 
possible  which 


hoi^^^^J^isQo    ^*^  of  our  o>vn 
^  &J!I?^  ^*«tiii  h***^*®  generally  ac 
*«culfc 

^  Cil  e,pe^i^>;>n«-«^bli8hed 
^«ieZ2"^  '^  *     V^  thought     And 

thnU        *®  hi^*"^^^  °^  *^®  human 

r^^*  ^  two  tKjT^^  often  seen  and 

»^nev«- in  40^*^*^558  together,  and 

*™  «  tbougii  ot  ^^^  instance  either 

*??  ■  ^7  tie  pt^^^^liem  separately, 

QwoBiiiincreaR|^*^^«ry  law  of  asso- 

naymiheendV^^^   difficulty,  which 

o!  coocewing  th^^^^me  insuperable, 

TWiiiinortofjXx  ^"^o  things  apart 

ediJCitedpenonsi^  ,/^^'^n8picuou8  in  un- 

otteiiy  iiwUe  t^^'^Vio  are  in  general 

ideiA  which  iaw^      ^«parate  any  two 

fssodat^f  i"  t;\^  ^^ce  become  firmly 

penoo*  of  ^X\^  ^^    minds ;    and  if 

jj-i^fiflttfe  Ck^v^^^^  intellect  have 

v^^«e,h*^^^&      'hlie  point,  it  is  only 

-jidBW'?'**^^V>^^'*  *°**  heard  and 

Att^^OroT    '^^^^  sensations  and 
**"?vive  ^Hj^sft     Varied  combinations, 

0^  *v^     i>  *'»*«se  inseparable  asso- 

eaf^^L^^^}   this    acfvantage  has 

iiec^rj  ?  ^w   limits.       The    most 

pf»<J^  latellect  is  not  exempt  from 

ijofi  ^^^fwl  laws  of  our  conceptive 

|,rBO*V-    If  daily  habit  presents  to 

fHf  <»«  for  a  long  period  two  facts 

jg  combination,  and  if  he  is  not  led 

inflOZ  that  period  either  by  accident 

ct  hj  bis  voluntary  mental  operations 

to  thiolc  of  them  apart,  he  will  pro- 

hMc  in  time  become  incapable  of 


doing  8o  even  by  the  strongest  effort ; 
and  the  supposition  that  the  two 
facts  can  be  separated  in  nature  will 
at  last  present  itself  to  his  mind  with 
all  the  characters  of  an  inconceivable 
phenomenon.*  There  are  remarkable 
mstanoes  of  this  in  the  history  of 
science :  instances  in  which  the  most 
instructed  men  rejected  as  impossible, 
because  inconceivable,  things  which 
their  posterity,  by  earlier  practice 
and  longer  perseverance  in  the  at- 
tempt, found  it  quite  easy  to  con- 
ceive, and  which  everybody  now 
knows  to  be  true.  There  was  a  time 
when  men  of  the  most  cultivated 
intellects,  and  the  most  emancipated 
from  tlie  dominion  of  early  prejudice, 
could  not  credit  the  existence  of 
antipodes ;  were  unable  to  conceive, 
in  opposition  to  old  association,  the 
force  of  gravity  acting  upwards  in- 
stead of  downwards.  The  Cartesians 
long  rejected  the  Newtcmian  doctrine 
of  the  gravitation  of  all  bodies  to- 
wards one  another,  on  the  faith  of  a 
general  proposition,  the  reverse  of 
which  seemed  to  them  to  be  incon- 
ceivable— the  proposition  that  a  body 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not  All  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  imaginary 
vortices,  assumed  without  the  smallest 
particle  of  evidence,  appeared  to  these 
philosophers  a  more  rational  mode  of 
explaining  the  heavenly  motions,  than 
one  whi(£  involved  what  seemed  to 
them  so  great  an  absurdity.f    And 

*  "  If  all  mniikind  had  spoken  one  Inn- 

f;uago,  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  there  would 
lave  been  a  powerful,  perhaps  a  univeranl, 
■chool  of  philosophers,  wlio  would  have 
believed  in  the  inherent  connection  be- 
tween names  and  things,  who  would  have 
taken  the  »ound  man  to  bo  the  mudo  of 
agitatuig  the  air  wliich  is  essentially  com- 
municailve  of  the  ideas  of  rea.^on,  cookeiy, 
bipedality,  dec." — De  Morgan,  Formal  Logic, 
p.  246. 

t  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man 
more  remarkable  at  once  for  the  great- 
neas  and  the  wide  range  of  bis  mental  ac- 
complishments than  Lcibnits.  Yet  this 
eminent  man  gave  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
Newton's  scheme  of  the  solar  system,  that 
God  could  not  make  a  body  revolve  round 
a  distant  centre,  unless  either  by  some 
impelling  mechanism,  or  by  minicle: — 
"'nMit  oe  qui  n'est  pna  explicable,"  says  he 
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they  no  doubt  found  it  as  impossible 
to  conceive  that  a  body  should  act 
upon  the  earth  from  the  distance  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  as  we  find  it  to  con- 
ceive an  end  to  space  or  time,  or  two 
straight  lines  enclosing  a  space. 
Newton  himself  had  not  been  able 
to  realise  the  conception,  or  we  should 
not  have  had  his  hypothesis  of  a 
subtle  ether,  the  occult  cause  of  gra- 
vitation ;  and  his  writings  prove,  that 
though  he  deemed  the  particular 
nature  of  the  intermediate  agency  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  the  necessity  of 
tome  such  agency  appeared  to  him 
indubitable. 

If,  then,  it  be  so  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  even  in  a  high  state  of 
culture,  to  be  incapable  of  conceiving, 
and  on  that  ground  to  believe  impos- 
sible, what  is  afterwards  not  only 
found  to  be  conceivable  but  proved  to 
be  true ;  what  wonder  if  in  cases 
where  the  association  is  still  older, 
more  confirmed,  and  more  familiar, 
and  in  which  nothing  ever  occurs  to 
shake  our  conviction,  or  even  surest 
to  us  any  conception  at  variance  with 
the  association,  the  acquired  incapa- 
city should  continue,  and  be  mistaken 
for  a  natural  incapacity  ?  It  is  true, 
our  experience  of  the  varieties  in 
nature  enables  us,  within  certain 
limits,  to  conceive  other  varieties 
analogous  to  them.  We  can  conceive 
the  sun  or  moon  falling  ;  for  though 
we  never  saw  them  fall,  nor  ever 
perhaps  imagined  them  ifalling,  we 
have  seen  so  many  other  things  fall, 
that  we  have  innumerable  familiar 
analogies  to  assist  the  conception  ; 
which,  after  all,  we  should  probably 

in  a  letter  to  the  AbbA  Ck)nti,  "par  la  nature 
dea  creatures  esc.  miraculeux.  II  ne  suffit 
pas  de  dire :  Dieu  a  fait  una  telle  loi  de 
nature;  done  la  chose  est  iiaturelle.  II 
fHut  que  la  loi  solt  ezteutable  par  las  oa- 
turen  des  crdatures.  Si  Dieu  donnait  cette 
loi,  ]iar  exeniple,  k  un  corps  libro,  de 
toumer  k  Ten  tour  d'un  certain  centre,  il 
faudrait  ou  qu'U  y  joigntt  d'autrti  corps  qui 
par  leur  impulsion  I'obli^eoistut  dt  retUr 
toujours  datu  ion  orbite  ctrculairt.  ou  qu'U 
mit  un  ange  d  ui  trouuesi  ou  enjln  il  faudrait 
qu*il  y  coneourHi  eaOraJordinairement :  car 
naturellement  11  s'tfcartera  par  la  tangente." 
'-Works  qfleibnittf  ed.  Dutena,  iii.  446. 


have  some  difficulty  in  framing,  were 
we  not  well  accustomed  to  see  the  son 
and  moon  move,  (or  appear  to  moTc,) 
so  that  we  are  only  called  npoo  to 
conceive  a  slight  change  in  the  dirM' 
tion  of  motion,  a  circumstance  familiar 
to  our  experience.     But  when  ^^P^' 
ence  affords  no  model  on  wbi«»  tp 
shape  the  new  conception,  how  is  tk 
pottsible  for  us  to  form  it  ?    How,  for 
example,  can  we  imagine  an  end  to 
space  or  time  ?    We  never  saw  any 
object  without  something  bey<md  'A 
nor  experienced  any  feeling  withoat 
something  foUowing  it   When,  there- 
fore, we  attempt  to  conceive  the  W 
point    of    space,   w©  have  the  m 
irresistibly  raised  of  other  pointi  te- 
yond  it.     When  we  try  to  inugmj 
the  last  instant  of  time,  we  as^ 
help  conceiving  another  instant  afW 
it     Nor  is    there  any  neoew^ 
asirame,   as    is   done    by  »  n»*^ 
school  of  metaphysicians,  a  ??7T 
fundamental    law   of   the  mmd  w 
account  for  the    feeling  of  m^ 
inherent  in  our  conceptions  of  spa*^ 
and  time ;  that  apparent  rntmv 
sufficientiy  accounted  for  by  sunpw 
and  uAiversally  acknowledged  w^^ 
Now,  in  the  case  of  a  g«>?2^ 
axiom,  such,  for  example,  sa  *^L- 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  sf*^ 
—a  truth  which  is  testi6ed  to  m^ 

our  very  earliest  i^P'^*?"*?!:!!^ 
external  world, — ^how  i«  i*  P^ 
(whether  those  external  ""P'S^ 
be  or  be  not  the  ground  of  oa^J^ 
that  the  reverse  of  the  proP^JS 
cotdd  be  otherwise  than  vaco^oixn^ 
to  us?    What  analogy  have  we,  «»*• 

similar  order  of  facts  in  '^l^ 
branch  of  our  experience^  to  ^*^ILht 
to  us  the  conception  of  two  ^T*^ 
lines  endoeing  a  space  ?  Nor  *  ^ 
this  aU.  I  have  already  <»U«<*  J^ 
tion  to  the  peculiar  pJ^P^.^^or 
impressions  of  form,  that  the  *"®*fjy 
mental  images  exactly  ^^^^^  J^ait 
prototypes,  and  adequately  '*F'*Sj 
them  for  the  purposes  of  ^^  ^ 
observation.  From  this,  and  fronjr" 
intuitive  character  of  the  obecr^*;."^ 
which  in  this  case  reduces  itself  » 
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6BpIe  inspection,  we  cvinot  so  much 

«  all  up  in  our  imagmation   two 

stnigfat  lines,  in  order  to  attempt  to 

wweiTe  them  enclosing  a  space,  with- 

«ft  by  that  very  act  repeating  the 

KHStiSe  experiment  which  estabUshes 

the  cootary.    Will  it  really  be  con- 

tecded  thftt  the  inconceivableneas  of 

4ft  thing,  in   such    circumstances, 

piwesaything  against  the  experi- 

nwrtal  origin  of  the  conviction  ?     Is 

rt  not  deir  that  in  whichever  mode 

wklief  in  the  proposition  mav  have 

wgiwtcd,  the  impossibility  of  our 

WKtiviog  the  negative  of  it  must, 

^  ather  hypothesis,  be  the  same  ? 

^7  then,  Dr.  Whewell  exhorts  those 

^hok^e  my  difficulty  in  recognising 

ttt  diitinctiBn  held  by  him  between 

"**«T  ttd  contingent  truths  to 

**T  geoDrtry,— -a  condition  which 

^^  «n  i«ure  hhn  I  have  oonsden- 

^J  Wfined,-I,  in  return,  with 

^  oooBdence,  exhort  those  who 

H*«  with  him,  to  study  the  general 

*^  ^  isodation ;  being  convinced 

rjj  *tiaag  more  u  requisite  than  a 

"»teite  familiarity  with  those  laws 

»  ™pd  the  iUnsion  which  ascribes 

*  P^  necessity  to  our  earliest 

rj^***   from    experience,     and 

52^  the  possibility  of  things  in 

*°^lve8  by  the  human  capacity  of 

'"^^jnthem. 

tM  if  i!L^  P*'^***^®*^  for  adding, 
^:  *•  ^WeU  himself  has  both 
ofT^bjhis  testimony  the  effect 
g,^^  ■«ociation  in  giving  to  an 
f^^W  truth  the  appearance  of 
lTJ^  one,  and  affordeda  striking 
T""*  of  that  remarkable  law  in  his 
rjP««>n.  In  his  Philosophy  of  the 
^^  Scioice,  he  continuaUy  as- 
'r'»^t  propositions  which  not  only 
^aot  self-evident,  but  which  we 
^  »  have  been  discovered  gradu- 
^^  hy  ureat  efforts  of  genius  and 
r^  have,  when  once  established, 
ff*fw  80  self-evident  that,  but  for 
•J*^  proof,  it  would  have  been 


rj7«>le  to  conceive  that  they  had 

iTiIi  "*°8^^««<1  ^«>™  t;he  first 
i*"  persona  in  a  sound  state  of 
^  acultiea.     «  We  now  despise 


those  who,  in  the  Gopemican  oontro- 
versv,  could  not  conceive  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  on  the  heliocentric 
hypothesis  ;  or  those  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Galileo,  thought  that  a  uni- 
form   force    might    be   that  which 
generated  a  velocity  proportional  to 
the  space ;  or  those  who  held  there 
was  something  absurd  in  Newton's 
doctrine  of  the  different  refrangibility 
of  different  coloured  rays ;  or  those 
who  imagined  that  when  elements 
combine,  their  sensible  qualities  must 
be  manifest  in    the  compound  ;   or 
those  who  were  reluctant  to  give  up 
the    distinction  of    vegetables    into 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.     We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  men  must   have 
been  singularly  dull  of  comprehension 
to  find  a  difficulty  in  admitting  what 
is  to  us  so  plain  and  simple.     We 
have  a  latent  persuasion  that  we  in 
their  place  should  have  been  wiser 
and  more  clear  -  sighted  ;    that  we 
should  have  taken  the  right  side,  and 
given  our  assent  at  once  to  the  truth. 
Yet  in  reality  such  a  persuasion  is  a 
mere  delusion.    The  persons  who,  in 
such  instances  as  the  alxive,  were  on 
the  losing  side,  were  very  far,  in  most 
cases,  from  beinff  persons  more  preju- 
diced, or  stupi^  or  narrow-minded, 
than  the  greater  part  of  mankind  now 
are ;  and  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought  was  far  from  beins  a  mani- 
festly bad  one,  till  it  had  been  so 
decided  by  the  result  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
So  complete  has  been  the  victory  of 
truth  in  most  of  these  instances,  that 
at  present  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
struggle  to  have  been  necessary.     The 
very  essence  of  these  triumpJis  is,  that 
they  lead  vs  to  regard  the  vietcs  we 
reject  as  not  only  false  biU  inconceiih 
aUe."* 

This  last  proposition  is  precisely 
what  I  contend  for ;  and  I  ask  no 
more,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole 
theory  of  its  author  on  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  of  axioms.  For  what 
is  that  theory?  That  the  truth  of 
axioms  cannot  have  been  learnt  from 

*  Ihvum  Organum  Senotatum,  pp.  3a,  3> 
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experience,  becanae  their  falsity  is  in- 
conceivable. But  Dr.  WheweU  him- 
self says  that  we  are  continually  led, 
by  the  natural  progress  of  thought, 
to  regard  as  inconceivable  what  our 
forefathers  not  only  conceived  but 
believed,  nay  even  (he  might  have 
added)  were  unable  to  conceive  the 
re  verse  of.  He  cannot  intend  to  justify 
this  mode  of  thought :  he  cannot  mean 
to  say  that  we  can  be  ri^ht  in  re- 
garding as  inconceivable  what  others 
have  conceived,  and  as  self-evident 
what  to  others  did  not  appear  evident 
at  alL  After  so  complete  an  admis- 
sion that  inconceivableness  is  an 
accidental  thing,  not  inherent  in  the 
^phenomenon  itself,  but  dependent  on 
the  mental  history  of  the  person  w^ho 
tries  to  conceive  it,  how  can  be  ever 
call  upon  us  to  reject  a  proposition  as 
impossible  on  no  other  ground  than 
its  inconceivableness?  Yet  he  not 
only  does  so,  but  has  unintentionally 
afforded  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  which  can  be  cited  of  the  very 
illusion  which  he  has  himself  so  clearly 
pointed  out.  I  select  as  specimens  his 
remarks  on  the  evidence  of  the  three 
laws  of  motion,  and  of  the  atomic 
theory. 

With  respect  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
Dr.  Whewell  says :  "  No  one  can 
doubt  that,  in  historical  fact,  these 
laws  were  collected  from  experience. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  no  matter  of 
conjecture.  We  know  the  time,  the 
persons,  the  circumstances,  belonging 
toeach  step  of  each  discovery."*  After 
this  testimony,  to  adduce  evidence  of 
the  fact  would  be  superfluous.  And 
not  only  were  these  laws  by  no  means 
intuitively  evident,  but  some  of  them 
were  originally  paradoxes.  The  first 
law  was  enpccially  so.  That  a  body, 
once  in  motion,  would  continue  forever 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  with  un- 
diminished velocity  unless  acted  upon 
by  some  new  foroe,  was  a  proposition 
which  mankind  found  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  crediting. 
It  stood  opposed  to  apparent  experi- 

*  HUlorff  oj  Scient\/tc  Idiot,  1.  364. 


ence  of  the  most  familiar  kind,  vhich 
taught  that  it  was  the  nature  of  mo- 
tion to  abate  gradually,  and  at  ]h£i 
terminate  of  itself.    Yet  when  once 
the  coutrarj'  doctrine  was  finnly  es- 
stabUshed,    mathematicians,  as  Dr. 
Whewell  observes,  speedily  beg^  to 
believe  that  laws,  thus  contndictoiy 
to  first  appearances,  and  whicb,  even 
after  full  proof  had  been  obUined,  it 
had  required  generations  to  render 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  edentific 
world,  were  under  a  "demonstrable 
necessity,  compelling  them  tj  ^  ^^ 
as  they  are  and  no  other ; "  and  he 
himself,  though  not  venturing  "abso- 
lutely to  pronounce "  that  afl  these 
laws  "  can  be  rigorously  traced  tow 
absolute   necessity  in  the  nature  01 
things,"*  does  actually  so  think  ct 
the  Siw  just  mentioned,  of  which  he 
says,  "Though  the  discoveiy  of  the 
first  law  of  motion  was  madc^  la^ 
cally  speaking,  by  means  of  exp^- 
ment,  we  have  now  attained  a  ?»» 
of  view  in  which  we  see  that  it  mi# 
have  been  certainly  known  to  be  Um 
independently  of  experience.**  t  J^ 
there  be  a  more  striking  exempIiMjr 
tion  than  is  here  afforded  of  the  efoct 
of  association  which  we  havedescnbed . 
Philosophers,  for  generations,  have  the 
most  extraordinary  diflBculty  in  po^ 
ting  certain  ideas  together ;  th^y  » 
last  succeed  in  doing  so ;  and  after » 
sufficient  repetition  of  the  pr«^ 
they  first  fancy  a  natural  bond  be- 
tween the  ideas,  then  experience  » 
growing  difficulty,  which  at  lasti  07 
the  continuation  of  the  same  pwp^ 
becomes  an  impossibility,  of  *'?^?J 
them  from  one  another.     If  «Ki»  » 
the  progress  of  an  experimental  c^' 
viction  of  which  the  date  is  of  y^ 
day,  and  which  is  in  opposition  tolH« 
appearances,  how  must  it  fare  ^ 
those  which  are  conformable  to  appear- 
ances familiar  from  the  first  dawn  « 
intelligence,  and  of  the  condusivene* 
of  which,  from  the  carUest  rec<»^ 
human  thought,  no  sceptic  ^^^' 
gested  even  a  momentary  doubt . 

*  nut.  Sc.  Id.,  t  263.     t  Ibid.  a4<^ 
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^^>ote  isTSl!"**^^  ^>ch  I  Bhan 
^y  be  canTr^***<>»»Mhing  one,  and 

^^*^  o*  ,f°7of  inconoeivablenesB. 
P^b'oVDr  ^^^»  of  chemical  com- 

"Tr^toorf-^r  '  'iAve  been  clearly 
rr**'*^*«i^'^®**fore  never  finnly 
!?  "^P^fii^r^^  laboriouB  and  ex- 
Z,^^^^^^  certain  ;  but  yet 

ig^'    ^0/ >*T   P*^**®^  *"  evidence 

tfB-r  J/***^  /*  ^"*  conceive  combina- 
t^^»f  ^'^  €xs  d^nUe  in  Hnd 
in»  jr^nt  »vi  "^^  were  to  Buppo«e 
J^^f^  indS^^y  *o  combine  with 
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^^^^y^^^^^Jf  »Dd  indiffer 
«^^  m  wKj^i^it^y,  we  should  have 

^*  *«J    iM      ^^  wo«l<i  be  con- 
J^iW  he  no  ft^^ftniteness.      There 

^  tti  "to^^^    kinds  o^  boclifis- 
*PpWKh  to  v^^^^     and  ores  would 

(^  by  inseti^*  ^  Svaduate  into  each 
oitbii,wek|t|^j  *^  degrees.  Instead 
liati  of  bodif«^  ri^^**  ^^®  world  con- 
ocbatkrb^ti^^^Btinguishable  from 
sbleafbdn^  ^"•^ite  differences,  cap- 
ttd  d  l»mi^^^**8ified  and  named, 
wated  ooQQ^^^^^Heral  propositions 
«  »nM<  ff>»i<5^^g  them.  And  as 
tkii  Jmnld  no^  *Je  a  world  in  which 
appetf  ^  \^  ^  the  cote,  it  would 
state  fl<  ^^^'^^^  ^  cannot  conceive  a 
the  *"*"!^t4^  ^^  which  the  laws  of 
notbeoftt^^J^  of  elements  should 

kind'^^X^^^efinite  and  measured 
T^'P^tl^Viave  above  asserted/* 
ea^"^  ^^fc^^herof  Dr.  Whewell*s 
^  fjfpiDCi  ^S^2r^  gravely  assert  that 
4ke  li^P'®   ^j^^ive  a  world  in  which 


^^^  \^  ^^ents  should  combine 
.  V.  ^r^  definite  proportions  ; 
Uii  vR  \i^  of  meditating  on  a 
.    t»j^  wtltbi  the  original  discoverer 
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still  living,  he  should 

lered  the  association  in  his 

^  *^ftd  between  the  idea  of  com- 

^^a^oid  that  of  constant  proper- 

ti^*^  familiar  and  intimate  as  to 

'   '^'^^i^ble  to  conceive  the  one  fact 

jikaat  the   other,   is  so  signal  an 
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instance  of  the  mental  law  for  which 
I  am  contending,  that  one  word  more 
in  illustration  must  be  superfluous. 

In  the  latest  and  most  complete 
elaboration  of  his  metaphysical  system, 
(the  Philosophy  of  DiMovery,)  as  well 
as  in  the  earlier  discourse  on  the 
Fundamental  Antithesis  of  PhUosophy^ 
reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  that 
work.  Dr.  \Vhewell,  while  very  can- 
didly admitting  that  his  language  was 
<^n  to  misconception,  disclaimB  hav- 
ing intended  to  say  that  mankind  in 
General  can  now  perceive  the  law  of 
efinite  proportions  in  chemical  com- 
bination to  be  a  necessary  truth.  All 
he  meant  was  that  philosophical 
chemists  in  a  future  generation  may 

Ciibly  see  this.  "  Some  truths  may 
seen  by  intuition,  but  yet  the 
intuition  of  them  may  be  a  rare  and 
a  difficult  attainment."*  And  he 
explains  that  the  inconoeivableness 
which,  according  to  his  theory,  is 
the  test  of  axioms,  **  depends  entirely 
upon  the  clearness  of  the  ideas  which 
the  axioms  involve.  So  long  as  those 
ideas  are  vague  and  indistinct,  the 
oontraiy  of  an  axiom  may  be  assented 
to^  though  it  cannot  be  distinctly  con- 
ceived. It  may  be  assented  to,  not 
because  it  is  possible,  but  because  we 
do  not  see  clearly  what  is  possible. 
To  a  person  who  is  only  beginning  to 
think  geometrically,  there  may  appear 
nothing  absurd  in  the  assertion  that 
two  straight  lines  may  enclose  a  space. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  person 
who  is  only  beginning  to  think  of 
mechanical  truths,  it  may  not  appear 
to  be  absurd,  that  in  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, Reaction  should  be  greater  or 
less  than  Action  ;  and  so,  again,  to 
a  person  who  has  not  thought  steadily 
about  Substance,  it  may  not  appear 
inconceivable,  that  by  chemical  opera- 
tions, we  should  generate  new  matter, 
or  destroy  matter  which  already 
exists."  t  Necessary  truths,  there- 
fore, are  not  those  of  which  we  can- 
not conceive,  but  "  those  of  which  we 
cannot  distinctly  conceive  the  con- 


•  Phil.  <ifJHae.f  p.  339. 
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trary."*  So  long  as  our  ideas  are 
indistinct  altogether,  we  do  not  know 
what  is  or  is  not  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinctly conceived ;  but,  by  the  ever- 
increasing  distinctness  with  which 
scientific  men  apprehend  the  general 
oonoeptions  of  science,  they  in  time 
come  to  perceive  that  there  are  cer- 
tain laws  of  nature,  which,  though 
historically  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  were  learnt  from  experience,  we 
cannot,  now  that  we  know  them, 
distinctly  conceive  to  be  other  than 
they  are. 

The  account  which  I  should  give  of 
this  progress  of  the  scientific  mind  is 
somewhat  different.  After  a  general 
law  of  nature  has  been  ascertained, 
men's  minds  do  not  at  first  acquire  a 
complete  facility  of  familiarly  repre- 
senting to  themselves  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  the  character  which  that 
law  assigns  to  them .  The  habit  which 
constitutes  the  scientific  cast  of  mind, 
that  of  conceiving  facts  of  all  descrip- 
tions oonformicbly  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  them— phenomena  of  all  de- 
scriptions aocordmg  to  the  relations 
which  have  been  ascertained  really  to 
exist  between  them  ;  this  habit,  in  the 
case  of  newly  discovered  relations, 
comes  only  by  degrees.  So  long  as  it 
is  not  thoroughly  formed,  no  necessary 
character  is  ascribed  to  the  new  truth. 
But  in  time  the  philosopher  attains  a 
state  of  mind  in  whion  his  mental 
picture  of  nature  spontaneously  re- 
presents to  him  all  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  new  theory  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  exact  light  in  which 
the  theoiy  regards  them :  all  images 
or  conceptions  derived  from  any  other 
theory,  or  from  the  confused  view  of 
the  facts  which  is  anterior  to  any 
theory,  having  entirely  disappeared 
from  his  mincL  The  mode  of  repre- 
senting facts  which  results  from  the 
theory  has  now  become,  to  his  facul* 
ties,  the  only  natural  mode  of  con- 
ceiving them.  It  is  a  known  truth, 
that  a  prolonged  habit  of  arranging 
phenomena   in    certain  groups,  and 

•  i>MZ.  <trXK«c.,p.  463. 


explaining  them  by  meaiui  of  certain 
principles,  makes  any  other  arrange- 
ment or  explanation  of  these  factebe 
felt  as  unnatural :  and  it  may  at  last 
become  as  difficult  to  him  to  reprasnt 
the  facts  to  himself  in  any  other  mode, 
as  it  often  was,  originally,  to  represent 
them  in  that  mode. 

But,  further,  (if  the  theory  is  trae, 
as  we  are  supposing  it  to  be,)  any  other 
mode  in  which  he  tries,  or  in  which  he 
was  formerly  accustomed,  to  represent 
the  phenomena,  will  be  tieen  by  him  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that  sug- 
gested the  new  theory — facts  whiSi 
now  form  a  part  of  his  mental  picture 
of  natura    And  since  a  contradictioa 
is  always  inconceivable,  hie  imagiiiS' 
tion  rejects  these  false  theories,  and 
declares  itself  incapable  of  conoeivnig 
them.    TheirinconceivablenesB  tohira 
doesnot,  however,  result  from  anythii^ 
in  the  theories  themselves  intriiMicaOy 
and  A  priori  repugnant  to  the  bnama 
faculties  ;  it  results  from  the  TCf^ng* 
nance  between  them  and  a  poction 
of  the  facts,  which  facts  as  long  as 
he  did  not  know,  or  did   not  dis- 
tinctly realise  in  his  mental  r^ire- 
sentations,  the  false  theory  did  not 
appear  other  than  conceivable  ;  it  be- 
comes inconceivable  merely  from  tbe 
fact  that  contradictory  elements  can- 
not be  combined  in  the  same  conoep- 
tion.     Although,  then,  his  real  reason 
for    rejecting   theories    at    varianoe 
with  tne  true  one  is  no  other  than 
that  they  dash  with  his  experience^ 
he  easily  falls  into  the  belief  that  he 
rejects  them  because  they  are  inoon- 
ceivable,  and  that  he  adopts  the  true 
theory  because  it  is  self-evident,  and 
does  not  need  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ence at  alL 

This  I  take  to  be  the  real  and  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  the  paradoxicnl 
truth,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  that  a  sdentifically 
cultivated  mind  is  actually,  in  virtoft 
of  that  cultivation,  unable  to  oono^Te 
suppositions  which  a  common  maoi 
conceives  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty. For  there  is  nothing  incoii- 
ceivable  fa)  the   suppositions  than* 
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;  the  impomifaility  is  in  ooni' 
faming  ihem  Mrith  facts  inooiiBistent 
with  them,  as  part  of  the  same  mental 
picture  ;    an  obstacle  of  couraa  only 
fekt  bj  those  who  know  the  facta,  and 
are  able  to  perceive  the  inconsistency. 
Aa  far  m»  the  suppositions  themselves 
are  ooneemed,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
Dr.  Whewell's  necessary  truths  the 
ttecstiTe  of  the  axiom  is,  and  probably 
wffl  be  as  long  as  the  human  race 
lacfa,  as    easily  conceivable    as  the 
sffirmative.     There  is  no  axiom  (for 
example)  to  which  Dr.  Whewell  as- 
oibes  a  more  thorough  character  of 
oeceanty  and  self -evidence  than  that 
of   the   indestructibility  of    matter. 
That  this  is  a  true  law  of  nature  I 
fmly  admit ;  but  I  imagine  there  in 
no  homao  being  to  whom  the  opposite 
suppneition  is  inconceivable — who  has 
aoj  difficulty  in  imagining  a  portion 
of  matter  aimihilated,  inasmuch  as 
its  afpparent  annihilation,  in  no  respect 
^a^dngnishable  from  real  by  our  un- 
asaattsd  senses,  takes  place  every  time 
that  water  dries  up,  or  fuel  is  con- 
■omed.     Again,  the  law  that  bodies 
combine  chemically  in  definite  propor- 
tioos  is  undeniably  true ;   but  few 
besideB  Dr.  WbeweU  have  reached  the 
pxnt  which  he  seems  personally  to 
nave  arrived  at,  (though  he  only  dares 
pKO|iheBy  simihur  success  to  the  multi- 
tode  alter  the  lapse  of  generations,) 
that  cl  beinff  imable  to  conceive  a 
world  in  which  the  elements  are  ready 
to  oombme  with  one  another  "  indif- 
ferently in  any  quantity ;  "  nor  is  it 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  rise  to  this 
aablime  height  of  inability,  so  long  as 
a&  the  mechanical  mixtures  in  our 
pta&et,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeri- 
icrm,  exhibit  to  our  daily  observation 
the  Tery  phenomenon  declared  to  be 
mconoeivable. 

Aoocnrding  to  Dr.  Whewell,  these 
aad  similar  laws  of  nature  cannot  be 
dzmwn  from  experience,  inasmuch  as 
tfaey  are,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  in 
the  xnteipretation  of  experience.  Our 
inability  to  "add  to  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  world,"  is 
»  troth  which  **  neither  is  nor  can  be 


derived  from  experience :  for  the  ex- 
periments which  we  make  to  verify  it 
presuppose  its  trutL  .  .  .  When 
men  began  to  use  the  balance  in 
chemical  analysis,  they  did  not  prove 
by  trial,  but  took  for  granted,  as  self- 
evident,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole 
must  be  found  in  the  aggregate  weight 
of  the  elements."*  True,  it  is  as- 
sumed ;  but,  I  apprehend,  no  otherwise 
than  as  all  experimental  inquiry  as^ 
Bumes  provisionally  some  theory  or 
hypothesis,  which  is  to  be  finally  held 
true  or  not,  according  as  the  experi- 
ments decide.  The  hypothesis  chosen 
for  this  purpose  will  naturally  be  one 
which  groups  together  some  consider- 
able number  of  facts  already  known. 
The  proposition  that  the  material  of 
the  world,  as  estimated  by  weight,  is 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by 
any  of  the  processes  of  nature  or  art, 
had  many  appearances  in  its  favour  to 
begin  with.  It  expressed  truly  a  great 
number  of  familiar  facts.  There  were 
other  facts  which  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  conflicting  with,  and  which 
made  its  truth,  as  an  universal  law 
of  natiue,  at  first  doubtful.  Because 
it  was  doubtful,  experiments  were 
devised  to  verify  it.  Men  assumed 
its  truth  hypothetically,  and  proceeded 
to  try  whether,  on  more  careful  exa- 
mination, the  phenomena  which  ap- 
parently pointed  to  a  different  con- 
clusion would  not  be  found  to  be 
consistent  with  it.  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  case ;  and  from  that  time 
the  doctrine  took  its  place  as  an  uni^ 
versal  truth,  but  as  one  proved  to  be 
such  by  experience.  That  the  theory 
itself  preceded  the  proof  of  its  truth 
— that  it  had  to  be  conceived  before 
it  could  be  proved,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  be  proved — does  not  imply 
that  it  was  self-evident  and  did  not 
need  proof.  Otherwise  all  the  true 
theories  in  the  sciences  are  necessary 
and  self-evident ;  for  no  one  knows 
better  than  Dr.  Whewell  that  they 
all  began  by  being  assumed,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  them  by  deduo- 

•  PhU,  of  Due,,  pp.  479,  473. 
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tions  with  those  facts  of  experience 
(m  which,  as  evidence,  they  now  con- 
fessedly rest.* 


CHAPTER  VX 

THK  SAME  SUBJECT  CX)MTLNUKU. 

§  I.  In  the  examination  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter 

*  The  QtMrterly  Review  for  June  1841 
contained  an  article  of  great  ability  on  Dr. 
Whewell's  two  |^reat  workB  (since  acknow- 
ledged and  reprinted  in  Sir  John  Herschel's 
Essays)  whicn  maintains,  on  the  subject 
of  axioms,  the  doctrine  advanced  in  the 
text,  that  they  are  generalisations  from 
experience,  and  supports  that  opinion  by 
a  une  of  ailment  strikingly  coinciding 
with  mine.  When  I  state  that  the  wholo 
of  the  present  (diapter  (except  the  last  four 
pages,  added  in  the  fifth  edition)  was 
written  before  I  had  seen  the  article,  (the 
greater  part,  indeed,  before  it  was  pub- 
lished,) it  is  not  my  object  to  occupy  the 
reader's  attention  with  a  matter  so  unim- 
Ix>rjAnt  as  the  degree  of  originality  which 
may  or  may  not  oelong  to  any  poi-tion  of 
my  own  speculations,  but  to  obtiin  for  an 
opinion  which  is  opposed  to  reigning  dos- 
trines  the  recommendation  derived  from 
a  striking  concurrence  of  sentimeut  be- 
tween two  inquirers  entirely  independent 
of  one  another.  I  embrace  tne  opportunity 
of  citing  from  a  writer  of  the  extensive 
acquirements  in  physical  and  metaphysical 
knowledge  and  the  capacity  of  systematic 
thought  which  the  article  evinces,  passages 
so  remarkably  in  unison  with  my  own 
views  as  the  following : — 

"The  trutb.<i  of  geometry  are  summed 
up  and  embodied  in  its  definitions  and 
axioms.  .  .  .  Let  us  turn  to  the  axioms, 
and  what  do  we  find  ?  A  string  of  nroposi- 
tions  concerning  m.'ignitude  in  tho  abstract* 
which  are  equally  true  of  space,  time, 
force,  number,  and  every  other  magnitude 
susceptible  of  aggregation  and  subdivision. 
Such  propositions,  where  they  are  not 
mere  definitions,  as  some  of  them  are,  carry 
their  inductive  origin  on  the  face  of  their 
enunciation.  .  .  .  llioee  which  declare  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space, 
and  that  two  straight  lines  whicli  cut  one 
another  cannot  both  bo  parallel  to  a  third, 
are  in  reality  the  only  ones  which  express 
characteristic  properties  of  space,  and  these 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  more 
nearly.  Now  the  only  clear  notion  we  can 
form  of  straightness  is  uniformity  of  diixK;- 
tioD,  for  space  in  its  ultimate  analysis  is 
nothing  but  an  asRcmblage  of  (iistances  and 
directions.  And  (not  to  dwell  on  the 
notion  of  continued  contcmpbition,  i.e., 
mental  experience,  as  included  in  the  very 


into  the  natnre  of  the  evidence  of  those 
deductivesciences  which  are  oommoinly 
represented  to  be  systems  of  neoessazy 
truth,  we  have  been  led  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions.  The  results  of  tiiose 
sciences  are  indeed  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  necessarily  following  from 
certain  first  principles,  coomiaDiy 
called  axioms  and  definitioDs;  thjfc 
is,  of  beine  certainly  true  if  those 
axioms  ana  definitions  are  ao ;  f or 

idea  of  uniformity :  nor  on  that  of  transfer 
of  the  contemplating  being  from  pcnnt  to 
point,    and  of  experience,    during   such 
transfer,  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  interval 
passed  over)  we  cannot  even  propose  tbe 
proposition  in  an  intelligible  form  to  any 
one  whose  experience  ever  ainoe  he  wsa 
born  has  not  a58ured  him  of  the  CacL    na 
unity  of  direction,  or  that  we  cannot  msrdi 
from  a  given  point  by  more  than  one  potb 
direct  to  the  same  object,  ia  matter  of  prac- 
tical experience  long  before  it  can  by  pos- 
sibility oecome  matter  of  abstract  thdoght 
We  cnnnot  attempt  mentally  to  exempii/p  tk€ 
condition*  of  the  astertion  in  a  a  im^aary 
coHt  opposed  to  it,   teithoiU    itiaimtiit^  mtr 
habitual  recolUctioiu  qf  this  ejeperieaety  cwi 
defacing  our   mental  picture  of  rpca  u 
groundid  on  it.    What  but  experience,  «e 
may  ask,  can  possibly  assure  us  of  the 
homogeneity  of  the  parts  of  distance,  time, 
force,  and  meastimblc  afmnegates  in  gene- 
ral, on  which  the  truth  ofthe  other  axioms 
depends?    As  regards  the  latter  axioia, 
after  what  has  been  said  it  must  he  deu- 
that   the  very  same  course    of   remarks 
equally  applies  to  its  case,  and  t^t  itn 
truth  is  quite  as  much  forced  on  the  mind 
as  that  of  the  former  by  daily  and  hourfy 
experience,  .  .  .  including   alieays^   be  it 
observed,  in  our  notion  of  erpericnee,   Uol 
•which  ii  gained  by  conlemplaUf^ti  of  t3u  vn- 
•ward  pidturt  which  the  mind  fbrvu  to  ittf^ 
in  any  proposed  com,  or  which  it  eu^itarmly 
telecls  (U  an  example — such  picture,  in  tirtme 
of  the  extreme  timplicity  of  thetie  pHwiar*  rt- 
lations,  being  called  up  by  th4  imagimaiim 
with  at  mudi   vividneu  and  o?«an*cn  M 
could  be  done  by  any  external  imprttMWi^ 
which  u  the  only  WMining  we  can  attack  t4 
the  word  irUuition,  as  applied  to  tuck  nta- 
tions." 

And  again,  of  the  axioms  of  meehanks : 
— **As  we  admit  no  such  propositions, 
other  than  as  truths  inductively  collected 
from  observation,  even  in  geometry  Staelf* 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that,  in  a  scienco 
of  obviously  contingent  relations,  weabookl 
acquiesce  in  a  contrary  view.  Let  us  take 
one  of  these  axioms  and  examine  its  evi- 
dence :  for  instanoe,  that  equal  forves  per- 
peiidicuhu'ly  applied  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  equal  arms  of  a  straight  lever  will  baLuice 
cachotlicr.  What  but  experience,  we  mnv 
ask,  in  tho  first  place,  can  possibly  inftirni 
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tbe  word  neceBtaty,  even  in  this  ac- 
ceptation of  it,  means  no  more  than 
certainty.  Sut  their  claim  to  the 
f^ajafter  of  necessity  in  any  sense 
bejond  thisy  aa  implying  an  evidence 

as  that  a  force  so  applied  will  have  any 
teadeacy  to  turn  the  levor  on  its  centre  at 
sll?  or  tiiat  force  can  be  to  transmitted 
likBga  ri^d  line  pexpendicular  to  its  di- 
zvetkn  as  to  act  euewhere  in  space  than 
skH^  its  own  line  of  action  ?    ^irely  this 
ii  to  far  from  being  self-evident  that  it 
htt  eren  a  paradoxical  appearauce.  which 
a  obIj  to  be  removed  by  giving  our  lever 
diiefcsaas,  material  composition,  and  mole- 
coin'  powera     Again,  we  conclude  that 
the  two  forces,  being  equal  and  applied 
imier    precisely    oiimiar    circumstatices, 
most,  if  they  exert  any  effort  at  all  to  turn 
thie  Vrf«r«  exert  et^ual  and  opposite  efforts : 
\mt  what  d  prion  reasoning  can  possibly 
acaore  na  that  they  do  act  under  precisely 
sifflilar  cneamstances  ?  that  points  which 
flUaer  ia  place  are  similarly  circumstanced 
M»  regards  tbe  exertion  of  force  ?  that  uni- 
venal  space  may  not  have  relations  to 
ooiversal  force— or,  at  all  events,  that  the 
organi^atiop  of  the  material  universe  may 
IMC  be  such  as  to  place  that  portion  of 
■pace  oeeupied  bv  it  in  sucti  relations  to 
the  farces  exerted  in  it»  as  may  invalidate 
the  absolute  similarity  of  circumstances 
asaomed?    Or  we  may  argue,  what  have 
we  to  do  witkk  the  notion  of  angular  move- 
ra«Dt  la  the  lever  at  all?  The  case  is  one  of 
rest,  and  ci  qaicacent  destruction  of  force 
bj  force.     Kow  how  is  this  destruction 
cfiected?    Aosuredly  by  the  counter-pres- 
sore  which  supports  the  fulcrum.     But 
would  wA  tins  destruction  equally  arise, 
andhy  the  same  amount  of  counteracting 
force,  ii  each  force  simply  pressed  its  own 
half  of  the  lever  affainst  Ihe  fulcrum  f  And 
"^bmt  can  assure  us  that  it  is  not  so,  except 
Temoval  oi  one  or  other  force,  and  conse- 
Qoeot  tilting  of  the  lever  ?  The  other  f  un- 
osmoital  axiom  of  statics,  that  the  pres 
sore  on  the  point  of  support  is  the  sum  of 
the  wieigfats,  ...  is  merely  a  scientific 
ttacaformation  and  more  refined  mode  of 
atxtiag  a  coarse  and  obvious  result  of  uni- 
versal experience,  viz.  that  Uie  weight  of 
a  ri^rid  body  is  the  same,  handle  it  or  sub> 
peaJd  it  in  what  position  or  by  what  point 
we  will,  and  that  whatever  sustains  it 
aostains  its  total  weight.    Assuredly,  as 
Xr.  WheweU  justly  romarks,  '  No  one  pro- 
bably ever  made  a  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
ihowing  that  the  presstn^  on  the  support 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights.'  .  .  . 
Bbs  it  ia  precisely  because  in  every  action 
af  his  life  from  earliest  infancy  he  has  been 
onotinually  making  the  trial,  and  seeing  it 
aaade  by  every  other  living  being  about 
Llm,  that  he  never  dreams  of  staking  its 
t«flult  on  one  additional  attempt  made 
with,  acientific  acciuucy.    This  would  be 


in'dependent  of  and  superior  to  obser- 
vation and  experience,  must  depend 
on  the  previous  establishment  of  such 
a  claim  in  favour  of  the  definitions 
and  axioms  themselves.    With  regard 

as  if  a  man  should  resolve  to  decide  by 
experiment  whether  his  eyes  were  iiseful 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing?  bv  hermetically 
sealing  himself  up  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
metal  case." 

On  the  "paradox  of  universal  proposi- 
tions obtained  by  experience,"  the  same 
writer  says :  "If  there  bo  necessary  and 
universal  truths  expressible  in  propositions 
of  axiomatic  simplicity  and  obviousness, 
and  having  for  tneir  subject-matter  the 
elements  of  all  our  experience  and  all  our 
knowledge,  surely  these  are  the  truths 
which,  if  experience  suggests  to  us  any 
truths  at  all,  it  ought  to  suggest  most 
readily,  clearly,  and  unceasingly.  If  it 
were  a  truth,  universal  and  necessary,  that 
a  net  is  spr^ui  over  the  whole  surface  of 
every  planetary  globe,  we  should  not  travel 
far  in  our  own  without  getting  entangled 
in  its  meshes,  and  making  the  necessity 
of  some  means  of  extrication  an  axiom 
of  locomotion.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  paradoxical,  but  the  reverse,  in 
our  being  led  by  observation  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  such  truths  as  general  propositions, 
co-extensive  at  least  with  all  human  ex- 
perience. That  they  pervade  all  the  objects 
of  experience  must  ensure  their  continual 
suggestion  bp  experience;  that  they  are 
true,  must  ensure  that  consistency  of  sug- 
gestion, that  iteration  of  uncontradicted 
assertion,  which  commands  implicit  assent, 
and  removes  all  occasion  of  exception ;  that 
they  are  simple,  and  admit  of  no  misuuder- 
standing,  must  secure  their  admission  by 
every  mind." 

"A  truth,  necessary  and  universal,  re- 
lative to  any  object  of  our  knowledge, 
must  verify  Itself  in  every  instance  where 
that  object  is  before  our  contemplation, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  it  be  simple  and 
intelligible,  its  verification  must  oe  ob- 
vious. TTu  ientimetU  oftuch  a  truth  cannot, 
(her^crej  bvU  be  preaerU  to  our  mindt  when' 
ever  that  object  it  contemplateil,  and  must 
therefore  make  a  part  of  the  mentcU  picture 
or  idea  of  Uiat  object  wkicJi  vte  may  on  any 
occasion  tummon  b^me  our  imagiTiation, 
.  .  .  AH  propoeitionef  thertfore^  become  not 
only  untrue  but  inconceivable,  if  .  .  . 
axioms  be  violated  in  their  enundation." 

Another  eminent  mathematician  had 
previously  sanctioned  by  his  authority  the 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  geometrical  axioxxw 
in  experience.  "  Geometry  is  thus  founded 
like  wise  on  observation :  but  of  a  kind  so 
familiar  and  obvious  that  the  primary 
notions  which  it  furnishes  might  seem 
intuitive."— ^^ir  John  Leelie,  quoted  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  ZHmoutm*.  ^.,  p 
373. 
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REASONING. 


to  axioms,  we  found  that,  oonBidered 
as  experimental  truths,  they  rest  on 
superabundant  and  obvioufi  evidence. 
We  inquired  whether,  sinoe  this  is  the 
case,  it  be  imperative  to  suppose  any- 
other  evidence  of  those  truths  than 
experimental  evidence,  any  other  ori* 
gin  for  our  belief  of  them  than  an 
experimental  origin.  We  decided 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
thoae  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
and  we  examined,  at  considerable 
length,  such  arguments  as  thev  have 

{)roduced.  The  examination  having 
ed  to  the  rejection  of  those  argu- 
ments, we  have  thought  ourselves 
warranted  in  concluding  that  axioms 
are  but  a  class,  the  most  universal 
class,  of  inductions  from  experience  ; 
the  simplest  and  easiest  cases  of  gene- 
ralisation from  the  facts  furnished  to 
us  by  our  senses  or  by  our  internal 
consciousness. 

While  the  axioms  of  demonstrative 
sciences  thus  appeared  to  be  experi- 
mental truths,  the  definitions,  as 
they  are  incorrectly  called,  in  those 
sciences,  were  found  by  us  to  be 
generalisations  from  experience  which 
are  not  even,  accurately  speaking, 
truths ;  being  propositions  in  which, 
while  we  assert  of  some  kind  of  ob- 
ject some  property  or  properties  which 
observation  snows  to  belong  to  it,  we 
at  the  same  time  deny  that  it  pos- 
sesses any  other  properties,  though  in 
truth  other  properties  do  in  every 
individual  instance  accompany,  and 
in  almost  all  instances  modify,  the 
^operty  thus  exclusively  predicated. 
The  denial,  therefore,  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion or  supposition,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  the  considera- 
tion of  those  modifying  circumstances, 
when  their  influence  is  of  too  trifling 
amount  to  be  worth  considering,  or 
adjourning  it,  when  important,  to  a 
more  convenient  moment. 

From  these  considerations  it  would 
appear  that  Deductive  or  Demonstra- 
tive Sciences  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion. Inductive  Sciences ;  that  their 
evidence  is  that  of  experience  ;  but 
that  they  are  alsOi  in  virtue  of  the 


peculiar  character  of  one  indispenaaUe 
portion  of  the  general  formulae  aooord- 
ing  to  which  their  inducUons  are  mad^ 
Hypothetical  Sciences.    Their  conclu- 
sions are  onlv  tnie  on  ceit&in  supfN)- 
sitions,   which  are,  or  ought  to  fe, 
approximations  to  the  truth,  batve 
seldom,  if  ever,  exactly  true;  andtolius 
hypothetical  character  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  peculiar  certainty  which  i»  nip* 
posed  to  be  inherent  m  demonstration. 
What  we  have  now  asserted,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  received  as  univenally 
true  of  Deductive  or  DemoMtratiw 
Sciences,    until    verified   by   bring 
applied  to  the  most  remarki^e  of  all 
those  sciences,  that  of  Numbers ;  tba 
theory  of  the  Calculus;  Arithmete 
and  Algebra.     It  is  harder  to  believe 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  science  than  of 
any  other,  either  that  they  aie  nrt 
truths    A   priori,    but   expenmente. 
truths,  or  that  their  peculiar  cfftoatf 
is  owing  to  their  being  not  «te**f' 
but  only  conditional  trutha.    Tj^^ 
therefore,  is  a  case  which  merits  exa- 
mination apart ;  and   the  mow  »• 
because  on  this   subject  we  haw  a 
double  set  of  doctrines  to  contend 
with  ;  thatof  thedpnoriphflosopben 
on  one  side  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  theory 
the  most  opposite  to  theirs,  ^^^ 
at  one  time  very  generally  receiveui 
and  is  still  far  from  being  altogether 
exploded  among  metaphysicians. 

§  2.  This  theory  attempts  to  solw 
the  difficulty  apparently  inherent  w 
the  case,  by  representing  the  ptop^ 
tions  of  the  science  of  nurobeo  « 
merely  verbal,  and  its  procesae* 
simple  transformations  of  lang"*8*' 
substitutions  of    one  expression  tij 
another.     The  proposition,  Tw[o  an 
one  is  ecjual  to  three,  aocordmg  v>^ 
these  writers,  is  not  a  truth,  w  ^ 
the  assertion  of  a  really  existing  i**^ 
but  a  definition  of  the  word  threej^ 
statement  that  mankind  hare  ag^ 
to  use  the  name  three  as  a  sign  ®^J5?J 
equivalent  to  two  and  one ;  *P     «^ 
the  former  name  whatever  is  ^^ 
by  the   other  more   clumsy  pb^ 
According  to  this  doctrine  the  long» 
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process  in  algebra  is  but  a  suoceanon 

d  dianges  in  terminology,  by  which 

equivalent  ezpreaaionsare  substituted 

Qoe  for  another ;  a  series  of  tnuula- 

tkas  of  the  same  fact,  from  one  into 

sBoUier  language  ;  though  how,  after 

eoA  a  aeries  of  translations,  the  fact 

itielf  cornea  oat  changed,  (as  when  we 

deanoDstrate  a  new  geometrical  theo- 

Ton  bj  algebra,)  they  have  not  ex- 

ihand;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  which 

ii  ittJ  to  their  theonr. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
lie  peeoliarities  in  the  processes  of 
antlonetic  and  algebra  which  render 
Ibt  tiieory  in  question  very  plausible, 
and  have  noffe  unnaturally  made  those 
scaenoes  the  stronghold  of  Nominalism. 
The  doektine  that  we  can  disooyer 
{acUk  detect  the  hidden  processes  of 
ntanf  by  an  artful  manipulation  of 
hagiage,  is  so  contrary  to  conunon 
KUK,  thai  a  person  must  have  made 
flame  advances  in  philosophy  to  believe 
it ;  men  fly  to  so  paradoxical  a  belief 
to  avoid,  as  they  thiuk,  some  even 
gt»ber  difficulty,  whioh  the  vulgar 
do  not  see.  What  has  led  many  to 
beSiere  that  reasoning  is  a  mere  verbal 
IBTResis,  that  no  other  theory  seemed 
reoonalable  with  the  nature  of  the 
Sdenoe  of  Numbers,  For  we  do  not 
carry  any  ideas  along  with  us  when 
we  use  the  symbols  of  arithmetic  or  of 
algebra.  In  ageometrical  demonstra- 
tion we  have  a  mental  diagram,  if  not 
one  OB  psper  ;  AB,  AC,  are  present  to 
oar  imagination  as  lines,  intersecting 
other  Imes,  forming  an  angle  with 
one  another,  and  the  like  ;  but  not  so 
o  and  h.  These  may  represent  lines 
or  any  other  magnitudes,  but  those 
aa^itodea  are  never  thought  of; 
nothing  is  realised  in  our  imagination 
bat  a  and  b.  The  ideas  which,  on  the 
particular  occasion,  they  happen  to  re- 
present, are  banished  from  the  mind 
during  every  intermediate  part  of  the 
pnoess,  between  the  banning,  when 
the  pronises  are  translated  from 
things  into  signs,  and  the  end,  when 
the  conclusion  Is  translated  back  from 
rigns  into  things.  Nothing,  then,  being 
in  the  reaaoner  s  mmd  but  the  symbols. 


what  can  seem  more  inadmissible  than 
to  contend  that  the  reasoning  process 
has  to  do  with  anything  more  1  We  seem 
to  have  come  to  one  of  Bacon's  Pre- 
rogative Instances ;  an  eacperimerUum 
cruets  on  the  nature  of  reasoning  itself. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  appear  on  con- 
sideration, that  this  apparently  so  de- 
cisive instance  is  no  mstance  at  all ; 
that  there  is  in  every  Ftep  of  an  arith- 
metical or  algebraical  calculation  a 
real  induction,  a  real  inference  of  facts 
from  facts  ;  and  that  what  disguises 
the  induction  is  simply  its  compre- 
hensive nature  and  the  consequent 
extreme  generality  of  the  language. 
All  numbers  must  be  numlMrB  of 
something  ;  there  are  no  such  things 
as  numbers  in  the  abstract.  Ten  must 
mean  ten  bodies,  or  ten  sounds,  or  ten 
beatings  of  the  pulse.  But  though 
numbers  must  be  numbers  of  some- 
thing, they  may  be  numbers  of  any- 
thing. Propositions,  therefore,  con- 
cermng  numbers  have  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  that  they  are  propositions 
concerning  all  things  whatever ;  all 
objects,  all  existences  of  every  kind, 
known  to  our  experience.  All  things 
possess  quantity ;  consist  of  parts , 
which  can  be  numbered  ;  and  in  that 
character  possess  all  the  properties 
which  are  called  properties  of  numbers. 
That  half  of  four  is  two,  must  be  true 
whatever  the  word  four  represents, 
whether  four  hours,  four  miles,  or  four 
pounds  weight.  We  need  only  con- 
ceive a  thing  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  (and  all  things  may  be  conceived 
as  so  divided)  to  be  able  to  predicate 
of  it  every  propertv  of  the  number  four, 
that  is,  every  arithmetical  proposition 
in  which  the  number  four  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  equation.  Algebra 
extends  thegeneralisation  still  farther: 
every  number  represents  that  par- 
ticular number  of  all  things  without 
distinction,  but  every  algebraical 
symbol  does  more,  it  represents  all 
numbers  without  distinction.  As  soon 
as  we  conceive  a  thing  divided  into 
eaual  parts,  without  knowing  into 
wnat  number  of  parts,  we  may  call 
it  a  or  ar,  and  upply  to  it,  without 
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danger  of  error,  every  algebraical  for- 
mula in  the  books.  The  propoflition, 
2  {a  +  b)  =  2  a+2  h,  is  a  truth  co-ex- 
tensive with  all  nature.  Since  then 
algebraical  truths  are  true  of  all  things 
whatever,  and  not,  like  those  of 
geometry,  true  of  lines  only  or  of 
angles  only,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
symbob  should  not  excite  in  our 
minds  ideas  of  any  things  in  particu- 
lar. When  we  demonstrate  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  words  should 
raise  in  us  an  image  of  all  right- 
angled  triangles,  but  only  of  some 
one  right-angled  triangle ;  so  in 
algebra  we  need  not,  under  the 
symbol  a,  picture  to  ourselves  all 
things  whatever,  but  only  some  one 
thing ;  why  not,  then,  the  letter 
itself  ?  The  mere  written  characters, 
a,  6,  z,  y,  z,  serve  as  well  for  repre- 
sentatives of  Things  in  general,  as 
any  more  complex  and  apparently 
more  concrete  conception.  That  we 
are  conscious  of  them,  however,  in 
their  character  of  things,  and  not  of 
mere  signs,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  our  whole  process  of  reasoning  is 
carried  on  bv  predicating  of  them  the 
properties  of  tnings.  In  resolving  an 
algebraic  tx^uation,  by  what  rules  do 
we  proceed?  By  applying  at  each 
etep  to  a,  6,  and  x,  the  proposition 
that  equals  added  to  equals  make 
equals  ;  that  equals  taken  from  equals 
leave  equals  ;  and  other  propositions 
founded  on  these  twa  Tnese  are  not 
properties  of  language,  or  of  signs  as 
such,  but  of  magnitudes,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  of  all  things.  The 
inferences,  therefore,  which  are  suc- 
cessively drawn,  are  inferences  con- 
cerning things,  not  symbols ;  though 
as  any  Things  whatever  will  serve  the 
turn,  there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping 
the  idea  of  the  Thing  at  all  distmct, 
and  consequently  the  process  of 
thought  may,  in  this  case,  be  allowed 
without  danger  to  do  what  all  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  when  they  have 
been  performed  often,  will  do  if  per- 
mitted, namely,  to  become  entirely 
mechanical    Hence  the  general  lan- 


guage of  algebra  comes  to  be  used 
familiarly  without  exciting  ideas,  as 
all  other  general  language  is  prone 
to  do  from  mere  habit,  though  in  no 
other  case  than  this  can  it  be  done 
with  complete  safety.  But  when  we 
look  back  to  see  from  whence  the  pro- 
bative force  of  the  process  is  derived, 
we  find  that  at  every  single  ^ 
unless  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be 
thinking  and  talking  of  the  things, 
and  not  the  mere  symbols,  the  evi- 
dence fails. 

There    is    another    circumstanoe, 
which,  still  more  than  that  which  we 
have  now  mentioned,  gives  plaunbilitv 
to  the  notion  that  the  propositioDS  of 
arithmetic  and    algebra  are  meralj 
verbal    That  is,  that  when  considered 
as  propositions  respecting  Tbingi,  tb^ 
all  havethe  appearance  of  beingidenti- 
cal  propo8ition&     The  assertion,  T«J 
and  one  is  equal  to  three,  coBodatd 
as  an  assertion  respecting  obJKt^  tf 
for  instance  "  Two  pebbles  and  o» 
pebble  are  equal  to  three  pebhksi 
does  not  aflBrm  equality  between  two 
collections  of  pebbles,  but  ahiolute 
identity.     It  affirms  that  if  we  pot 
one  pebble  to  two  pebbles,  those  very 
pebbles  are  three.    The  objects,  there- 
fore, being  the  very  same,  and  the 
mere  assertion  that "  objects  are  them- 
selves "  being  insignificant,  it  **p* 
but  natural  to  consider  the  propositim 
Two  and  one  is  equxd  to  three,  aa 
asserting  mere  identity  of  signification 
between  the  two  names. 

This,  however,  though  it  looka  to 
plausible,  will  not  bear  examinatioB. 
The  expression  "two  pebbles  and  one 
pebble,^*  and  the  expression  "three 
pebbles,"  stand  indeed  for  the  aame 
aggregation  of  objects,  but  they  by  no 
means  stand  for  the  same  phyaical 
fact.  They  are  names  of  the  same 
objects,  but  of  those  objects  in  two 
different  states  :  though  they  (tow** 
the  same  things,  their  connotation  w 
diffc-rent  Three  pebbles  in  two  acp^ 
rate  parcels,  and  three  pebbles  in  ooe 
parcel,  do  not  make  the  same  impres* 
sion  on  our  senses  ;  and  the  aasertioa 
that  the  very  same  pebbles  may  by 
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ID  altention  of  pbice  and  arrange- 
laent  be  made  to  prodnoe  either  the 
flue  set  of  sensations  or  the  other, 
though  a  Toy  familiar  proposition^  is 
not  aa  identkaJ  one.  It  is  a  truth 
fawvB  to  IXB  bj  early  and  constant 
efperience — an  inductive  truth  ;  and 
radk  truths  are  the  foundation  of  the 
•deaoe  of  Numbers.  The  fundamental 
tnjtia  of  that  science  all  rest  on  the 
evidenee  of  sense ;  they  are  proved 
bjiboving  to  our  eyes  and  our  fingers 
t^  any  given  number  of  objects, 
tea  baOs,  for  example,  may  by  separa- 
tioB  and  rearrangement  exhibit  to 
«nr  aenaes  all  the  different  sets  of 
mmbtnthe  sum  of  which  is  equal  to 
ten.  AH  the  improved  methods  of 
t<iiriting  ariUimetic  to  children  pro- 
ceed on  a  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
A2I  ygbo  wish  to  carry  the  child's 
mud  along  with  them  in  learning 
Bitbmeiic ;  all  who  wish  to  teach 
jramben,  and  not  mere  ciphers — now 
teadi  it  thnmgh  the  evidence  of  the 
in  the  manner  we  have  de- 


«o    o« 


We  may,  if  we  please,  call  the  pro- 
poaitiao,  **  Three  is  two  and  one,"  a 
defiaitiQiB  of  the  number  three,  and 
■"Kit that  arithmetic,  as  it  has  been 
**erted  that  geometry,  is  a  science 
foimdcd  on  definitions.  But  they  are 
dcfinitians  in  the  geometrical  sense, 
not  the  logical ;  asserting  not  the 
^i^wmTug  of  a  term  only,  but  along 
vith  it  so  observed  matter  of  fact 
ThepropoBition,  **  A  drde  is  a  figure 
hoonded  by  a  Une  which  has  all  its 
pointB  equally  distant  from  a  point 
wiUuD  it,  is  called  the  definition  of 
*  drde ;  but  the  proposition  from 
whidi  so  many  consequences  follow, 
•nd  which  is  really  a  first  principle 
in  geometry,  is,  that  figures  answering 
to  this  description  exist  And  thus 
"^  may  caU  **  Three  is  two  and  one  *' 
&  definiticm  of  three ;  but  the  calcula- 
tiivs  which  depend  on  that  prcmosi- 
tioB  do  not  follow  from  the  definition 
itKtf,botfroman  arithmetical  theorem 
JiRsapposed  in  it,  namely,  that  coUec- 
tioos  of  objects  exist,  which  while  they 
impress  the  senses  thus,  ^o^  "^7  ^ 


I  separated  into  two  parts,  thus, 
This  proposition  being  granted,  we 
term  all  such  parcels  Threes,  after 
which  the  enunciation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  physical  fact  will  serve 
also  for  a  definition  of  the  word 
Three. 

The  Science  of  Numbers  is  thus  no 
exception  to  the  conclusion  we  previ- 
ously arrived  at,  that  the  processes 
even  of  deductive  sciences  are  alto- 
gether inductive,  and  that  their  first 
principles  are  generalisations  from  ex- 
perience. It  remains  to  be  examined 
whether  this  science  resembles  geome- 
try in  the  further  circumstance  that 
some  c(  its  inductions  are  not  exactly 
true  ;  and  that  the  peculiar  certainty 
ascribed  to  it,  on  account  of  which 
its  propositions  are  called  necessair 
truths,  is  fictitious  and  hypothetical, 
being  true  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
those  propositions  legitimately  follow 
from  the  hypothesis  of  the  truth  of 
premises  which  are  avowedly  mere 
approximations  to  truth. 

§  3.  The  inductions  of  arithmetic 
are  of  two  sorts :  first,  those  which 
we  have  just  expounded,  such  as  One 
and  one  are  two.  Two  and  one  are 
three,  &&,  which  may  be  called  the 
definitions  of  the  various  numbers,  in 
the  improper  or  geometrical  sense  of 
the  word  Definition ;  and  secondly, 
the  two  following  axioms  :  The  sums 
of  equals  are  equal,  The  differences 
of  equals  are  equal.  These  two  are 
sufficient ;  for  the  corresponding  pro- 
positions respecting  unequals  may  be 
proved  from  these  by  a  reductio  cui 
absurdum. 

These  axioms,  and  likewise  the  so- 
called  definitions,  are,  as  has  already 
been  said,  results  of  induction ;  true 
of  all  objects  whatever,  and,  as  it  may 
seem,  exactly  true,  without  the  hy- 
pothetical assumption  of  unqualified 
truth  where  an  approximation  to  it  is 
all  that  exists.  The  conclusions,  there- 
fore, it  will  naturally  be  inferred,  are 
exactly  true,  and  the  science  of 
numbers  is  an  exception  to  other 
demonstrative  sciences  in  this,  that 
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the  categorical  certainty  which  is 
predicable  of  its  demonstratioiui  is 
independent  of  all  hypothesis. 

On  more  accurate  investigation, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that,  even 
in  this  case,  there  is  one  hypothetical 
element  in  the  ratiocination.  In  all 
propositions  concerning  numbers,  a 
condition  is  implied,  without  which 
'none  of  them  would  be  true ;  and 
that  condition  is  an  assumption  which 
may  be  false.  The  condition  is,  that 
I  =  I  ;  that  all  the  numbers  are 
numbers  of  the  same  or  of  equal 
unite.  Let  this  be  doubtful,  and  not 
one  of  the  propositions  of  arithmetic 
will  hold  true.  How  can  we  know 
that  one  pound  and  one  pound  make 
two  pounds,  if  one  of  the  pounds  may 
be  troy,  and  the  other  avoirdupois  If 
They  may  not  make  two  pounds  of 
either,  or  of  any  weight.  How  can 
we  know  that  a  forty*  horse  power  is 
always  equal  to  itself,  unless  we 
assume  that  all  horses  are  of  equal 
strength?  It  is  certain  that  i  is 
always  equal  in  number  to  I  ;  and 
where  the  mere  number  of  objects, 
or  of  the  parts  of  an  object,  without 
supposing  them  to  be  equivalent  in 
any  other  respect,  is  all  that  is 
material,  the  conclusions  of  arith- 
metic, BO  far  as  they  go  to  that  alone, 
are  true  without  mixture  of  hypo- 
thesis. There  are  such  cases  in 
statistics  ;  as,  for  instance,  an  inquiry 
into  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
any  country.  It  is  indifferent  to  that 
inquiry  whether  they  are  grown  people 
or  children,  strong  or  weak,  toll  or 
shoit ;  the  only  thing  we  want  to 
ascertain  is  their  number.  But  when- 
ever, from  eouality  or  inequality  of 
number,  equality  or  inequality  in  any 
other  respect  is  to  be  inferred,  arith- 
metic carried  into  such  inquiries  be- 
comes as  hypothetical  a  science  as 
geometry.  All  units  must  be  assumed 
to  be  equal  in  that  other  respect ;  and 
this  is  never  accurately  true,  for  one 
actual  pound  weight  is  not  exactly 
equal  to  another,  nor  one  measured 
mile's  length  to  another ;  a  nicer 
balance,  or  more  accurate  measuring 


instruments,  would  al  wa^  detect  warn 
difference. 

What  is  commonly  called  mitbe- 
matical  certainty,  therefore,  which 
comprises  the  twofold  oonoeptiaD  of 
unconditional  truth  and  perfect  leco- 
racy,  is  not  an  attribute  of  all  osthe- 
matical  truths,  but  of  those  oaly 
which  relate  to  pure  If  umber,  «» 
distinguished  from  Quantity  in  the  - 
more  enlarged  sense;  and  oolj  » 
long  as  we  abstain  from  sappoBog 
that  the  numbers  are  •precise  index 
to  actual  quantities.  'Ae  certainty 
usually  ascribed  to  the  concl«ioni 
of  geometry,  and  even  to  thoee  d 
mechanics,  is  nothing  whatever  bat 
certainty  of  inference.  We  can  h»w 
full  assurance  of  particular  renli' 
under  particular  suppositions,  bat  ve 
cannot  have  the  same  aasuianoe  thit 
these  suppositions  are  accumteljtni^ 
nor  that  they  include  all  tiie  dite 
which  may  exercise  an  infloeneeow 
the  result  in  any  given  instaDCb 

§  4.  It  appears,  therefore,  thit  the 
method   of   all    Deductive  Science 
is  hypothetical.      They  proceed  vf 
tracing  the  consequences  of  oertam 
assumptions ;  leaving  for  8eporttecoo« 
sideration  whether  the  aasumptiw 
are  true  or  not,  and  if  not  exactly  tni^ 
whether  they  are  a  sufficiently  ntt^ 
approximation  to    the  truth.     Tbe 
reason  is  obvious.     Since  it  is  ^'^J^ 
questions  of  pure  number  that  toe 
assumptions  are  exactly  true,  ande«n 
there,  only  so  long  as  no  coochiaD* 
except  piuvly  numerical  ones arfite*^ 
founded  on  them  ;  it  must,  *n."^^ 
cases  of  deductive  investigation,  wf* 
a  part  of   the  inquiry  to  determnj 
how  mucli  the  assumptions  w«n* » 
being  exactly  true  in  tlie  case  in  hand. 
This  is  generally  a  matter  of  obsflf^ 
tion,  to  be  repeated  inevery  fresh  c»» ; 
or  if  it  has  to  be  settled  by  aigumen* 
instead  of  observation,  may  requii*  m 
every  different  case  different  ^^idta^ 
and  present  every  degree  of  d^®^'*!^' 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highert.    om 
the  other  ^art  of  the  proceas-naoe/y, 
to  determine  what  else  may  be  oooc 
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cfaded  if  we  find,  and  in  proportion  as 
ve  find,  the  ajsumptions  to  be  tnie — 
any  be  performed  once  for  all,  and 
the  molts  held  ready  to  be  employed 
uthe  oocasioiui  turn  up  for  us&  We 
tba  <b  all  beforehand  that  can  be  so 
(faoe^  and  leave  the  leaat  possible  wtn-k 
to  be  performed  when  cases  arise  and 
fRw  for  a  dectsioQ.  This  inqoiry 
inUitbe  inferenoes  which  can  be  drawn 
hta  tsmmptions  is  what  properly 
omtibitee  Demonstrative  Science. 

Its  of  ooone  quite  as  practicable 

ti>aim«atnew  conclusions  fropi  facts 

■MBied,  as   from    facts    observed ; 

fnm  fictitiom,  as  from  zeal,  induc- 

^Ko^   I>ediiction,  as  we  have  seen, 

^(>™ski  of  a  series  of  inferences  in 

this  fona^a  is  a  mark  of  6,  b  oi  c,  e 

^  (2,  therefore  a  is  a  mark  of  d,  which 

^  mx  be  a  truth  inaccessible  to 

*|«ct  ofatervation.     In  like  manner 

It  B  tOowaUe  to  say,  suppote  that  a 

■ere  a  mark  of  6,  6  of  c,  and  c  ol  d,  a 

^'«M  be  a  mark  of  d,  which  hut 

^"*»Mi  was   not   thought  of    by 

^HK  «ho  laid  dovim  the  premises. 

^  vfrtea  of  prc^Ksoitions  as  oompli- 

?^»  geometiy  might  be  deduced 

mW  aoomptiotts  which  are  false  ;  as 

'J'^ by  Ptolemy,  Descartes,  and 

^'^Q^  in  their  attempts  to  explain 

2J**«ticany  the  phenomena  of  the 

*J*f  ^rstem  on  the  supposition  that 

~*?¥¥««ntinotk)n8  of  the  heavenly 

™™were  the  real  motions,  or  were 

J!J™wd  in  some  way  more  or  leas 

^'"^nt  from  the  true  one.     Some- 

'™>  the  omie  thing  is  knowingly 

J^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ihe 

*^  of  the  assumption ;  which  is 

*|Jt  *  ndmctio  ad  abmrdum.    In 

■*  oaes  the  reasoning  is  as  fol- 

**":  «  is  a  maik  of  6,  and  6  of  c ; 

■^  if  e  were  also  a  mark  of  d,  a 

J^  be  a  mark  of  d ;   but  d  is 

<>>o»n  to  be  a  mark  of  the  absence  of 

■■'.««»eqnently  a  would  be  a  mark 

^j^Jwn  abeenoe,  which  is  a contra- 

'"*>*;  therefore  c  is  not  a  mark  of  d 

f  5*  It  haa  even  been  held  by  some 
J^that  aU  ratiocination  rests  in 
^  w  leiort  on  a  reductio  ad  ab- 


aurdumj  since  the  way  to  enforce 
assent  to  it,  in  case  of  obscurity,  would 
be  to  show  that  if  the  conclusion  be 
denied  we  must  deny  some  one  at 
least  of  the  premises,  which,  as  they 
are  all  supposed  true,  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction. And  in  accordance  with 
this,  many  have  thought  that  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  evidence  of 
ratiocination  consisted  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  admitting  the  premises  and 
rejecting  the  conclusion  without  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  theory, 
however,  is  admissible  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  groimds  on  which  ratiocina- 
tion itself  rests.  If  any  one  denies 
the  conclusion  notwithstanding  his 
admission  of  the  premises,  he  is  not 
involved  in  any  direct  and  express 
contradiction  until  he  is  compelled  to 
deny  some  premise  ;  and  he  can  only 
be  forced  to  do  this  by  a  reductio  ad 
ahturdum,  that  is,  bv  another  ratioci- 
nation :  now,  if  he  denies  the  validity 
of  the  reasoning  process  itself,  he  can 
no  more  be  forced  to  assent  to  the 
second  syllogism  than  to  the  first.  In 
truth,  therefore,  no  one  is  ever  forced 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms :  he  can 
only  be  forced  to  a  contradiction  (or 
rather  an  infringement)  of  the  funda- 
mentalmaximof  ratiocination,  namely, 
that  whatever  has  a  mark,  has  what  it 
is  a  mark  of ;  or,  (in  the  case  of  uni- 
versal propositions,)  that  whatever  is 
a  mark  of  anything,  is  a  mark  of  what- 
ever else  that  thing  is  a  mark  of. 
For  in  the  case  of  every  correct  axgu- 
ment,  as  soon  as  thrown  into  the 
syllogistic  form,  it  is  evident  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  syllogism,  that  he 
who,  admitting  the  premises,  fails  to 
draw  the  conclusion,  does  not  conform 
to  the  above  axiom. 

We  have  now  proceeded  as  far  in 
the  theory  of  Deduction  as  we  can 
advance  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiry.  Any  further  insight  into  the 
suDJect  requires  that  the  foundation 
shaU  have  been  laid  of  the  philosopbio 
theory  of  Induction  itself  ;  in  which 
theory  that  of  Deduction,  as  a  mode 
of  Induction,  which  we  have  now 
shown  it  to  be^  will  assume  spontane- 
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ously  the  place  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  will  receive  its  share  of  whatever 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  great 
intellectuJal  operation  of  which  it  forms 
so  important  a  part 


CHAPTER  VIL 

EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  OPINIONS  OP- 
POSED TO  THE  PRECEDING  DOC- 
TRINES. 

§  I.  Polemical  discussion  is  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  work.  But  an 
opinion  which  stands  in  need  of  much 
illustration  can  often  receive  it  most' 
effectually,  and  least  tediously,  in  the 
form  of  a  defence  against  objectiona 
And  on  subjects  concerning  which 
speculative  minds  are  still  divided,  a 
writer  does  but  half  his  duty  by 
stating  his  own  doctrine,  if  he  does  not 
also  examine,  imd  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  judge,  those  of  other  thinkers. 

In  the  dissertation  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  prefixed  to  his, 
in  many  respects,  highly  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  mind,*  he  criticises 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  propounds  a 
theory  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
first  principles.  Mr.  Spencer  agrees 
with  me  in  considering  axioms  to  be 
**  simply  our  earliest  inductions  from 
experienca"  But  he  differs  from  me 
"  widely  as  to  the  worth  of  the  test  of 
incooceivableness."  He  thinks  that 
it  is  the  ultimate  test  of  all  beliefs. 
He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  two 
steps.  First,  we  never  can  have  any 
stronger  ground  for  believing  anything 
than  that  the  belief  of  it  "  invariably 
exists."  Whenever  any  fact  or  pro- 
position is  invariably  believed — that 
18,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Spencer  rightly, 
believed  by  all  persons,  and  by  one- 
self at  all  times— it  is  entitled  to  be 
received  as  one  of  the  primitive  truths 
or  original  premises  of  our  knowledge. 
Secondly,  the  criterion  b^  which  we 
decide  whether  anything  is  invariably 

•  Jfrinciplei  of  PtyckUoyy, 


believed  to  be  true  is  oar  tnafatlity  to 
oonoeive  it  as  falsa  "The  inooo- 
oeivability  of  its  negation  is  the  test 
by  which  we  ascertain  wiiethera  given 
belief  invariably  exists  or  not" 
**  For  our  primary  beUefis,  the  fact  of 
invariable  existence,  teiAed  by  an 
abortive  effort  to  cause  their  dod- 
existence,  is  the  onl^  reason  asagn- 
able. "  He  thinks  this  the  sole  ground 
of  our  belief  in  our  own  aensatioDa 
If  I  believe  that  I  feel  cold,  I  only 
receive  this  as  true  because  I  cannot 
conceive  that  I  am  not  feeling  cokL 
"  While  the  proposition  remains  tm^ 
the  negation  of  it  remains  inooooeiv- 
able."  There  are  numerous  other  be- 
liefs which  Mr.  Spencer  considen  to 
rest  on  the  same  basis,  being  diiefly 
those,  or  a  part  of  those,  which  the 
metaphysicians  of  the  Reid  and 
Stewart  school  consider  as  truths  of 
immediate  intuition.  That  there  ex- 
ists a  material  world  ;  that  tins  is  tbs 
very  world  which  we  directly  and  im- 
mediately perceive,  and  not  merely  the 
hidden  cause  of  our  perceptions ;  that 
Space,  Time,  Force,  Extension,  Figure, 
are  not  modes  of  our  oooscioiasnesa, 
but  objective  realities ;  are  regarded 
by  Mr.  Spencer  as  truths  known  by 
the  inconceivableness  of  their  nega- 
tives. We  cannot,  he  says,  by  any 
effort,  conceive  these  objectsof  thought 
as  mere  states  of  our  mind ;  as  not 
having  an  existence  external  to  na. 
Their  real  existence  is,  therefore,  ai 
certain  as  our  sensations  themselTea. 
The  truths  which  are  the  suhiect  oi 
direct  knowledge,  being,  acooitUDg  to 
this  doctrine,  known  to  be  truths  oobf 
by  the  inconceivability  of  their  nega- 
tion, and  the  truths  which  ara  not 
the  object  of  direct  knowledge,  being 
known  as  inferences  from  thcwe  which 
are :  and  those  inferences  being  be- 
lieved to  follow  from  the  premins 
only  because  we  cannot  oonoeive  them 
not  to  follow,  inconceivability  is  thus 
the  ultimate  ground  of  all  assured 
beliefa 

Thus  far  there  is  no  very  wide  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Spencer's  doc- 
trine and  the  ordinaty  one  of  philo- 
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snpbers  of  the  intuitive  school,  from 
Descartes  to  Dr.  Whewell ;  but  at 
this  point  Mr.  Spencer  diverges  from 
iiienL    For  he  does  not,  like  them, 
wt  up  the  test  of  inconceivability  as 
infalliUa     On  the  contrary,  he  holds 
that  it; may  be  fallacioQB,  not  from 
sfij  £nlt  in  the  test  itself,  but  because 
*  men  have  mistaken  for  inconceivable 
tkm^  some  things  which  were  not 
inooiioeivable.**     And  he  himself,  in 
thii  Teiy  book,  denies  not  a  few  pro- 
pontions  usually  regarded  as  among 
tJiemoct  marked  examples  of  truths 
vfaoK  negations    are  inconceivable. 
But  occasional  failure,  he  says,  is  in- 
ddent  to  all  tests.     If  such  failure 
vitiates  "the  test  of  inconceivable- 
voB,**  it  '^mnst  similarly  vitiate  all 
tette  whatever.     We  consider  an  in- 
ferenoe  logically  drawn  from  estab- 
habed  premises  to  be  true.     Yet  in 
JaiZiHns  of  cases  men  have  been  wrong 
m  the  inferences  they  have  thought 
thus  drawn.     Do  we  therefore  argue 
that  it  is  absurd  to  consider  an  infer- 
ence true  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  it  IB  kigically  drawn  from  estab- 
lished premises  ?    No  :   we  say  that 
though  men  may  have  taken  for  logi- 
cal mferenoes   inferences  that  were 
not  logical,  there  nevertheless  are  logi- 
cal inferences,  and  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  *«niTniTig  the  truth  of  what 
leem  to  us  socfa,  until  better  instructed. 
Sunilaily,   though    men    may    have 
thooefat  tome    things    inconceivable 
vbico  were  not  so,  there  may  still  be 
hicoDoeivable  things  ;  and  the  inabil- 
ity  to  conceive  the  negation  of  a  thing 
may  still  be  oar  best  warrant  for  he- 
aving it  .  .  .  Though  occasionally 
it  may  prove  an  imperfect  test,  yet, 
Moor  most  certain  beliefs  are  capable 
^  no  better,  to  doubt  any  one  belief 
because  we  have  no  higher  guarantee 
ior  it  is  really  to  doubt  all  beliefa" 
Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine,  therefore,  does 
ttit  erect  the  curable,  but  only  the 
iacQrable   limitations  of  the  human 
ooaoeptive  faculty  into  laws  of  the 
oKward  universe. 

§  2.  The  doctrine  that  **  a  belief 


which  is  proved  by  the  inconceivable- 
ness  of  its  negation  to  invariably 
exist  is  true,"  Mr.  Spencer  enforces 
by  two  arguments,  one  of  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  positive,  and  the 
other  as  negative. 

The  positive  argument  is,  that  every 
such  belief  represents  the  aggregate 
of  all  past  experience.     "Conceding 
the  entire  truth  of"  the  "position, 
that  during  tmy  phase  of  human  pro- 
gress, the  ability  or  inability  to  form 
a  specific  conception  wholly  depends 
on  the  experiences  men  have  bad ; 
and  that,  by  a  widening  of  their  ex- 
periences, they  may,  by  and  by,  be 
enabled  to  conceive  things  before  in- 
conceivable to  them,  it  may  still  be 
argued  that  as,  at  any  time,  the  best 
warrant  men  can  have  for  a  belief  is 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  pre-exist- 
ing experience  in   support  of  it,  it 
follows  that,  at  any  time,  the  incon- 
ceivableness  of   its  negation  is   the 
deepest  test  any  belief  admits  of .  .  .  . 
Objective  facts  are  ever  impressing 
themselves  upon  us ;  our  experience 
ia  a  register  of  these  objective  facts  ; 
and  the  inconceivableness  of  a  thing 
implies  that  it  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  register.     Even  were  this 
all,  it  is  not  clear  how,  if  every  truth 
is  primarily  inductive,  any  better  test 
of  truth  could  exist.     But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  whilst  many  of  these 
facts  impressing  themselves  upon  us 
are  occasional,   whilst    others  again 
are  very  general,  some  are  universal 
and    unchanging.      These    universal 
and   unchanging   facts   are,  by  the 
hypothesis,  certain  to  establish  beliefs 
of   which   the  n^^ations   are  incon- 
ceivable; whilst  the  others  are  not 
certain  to  do  this ;  and  if  they  do, 
subsequent  facts  will   reverse  their 
action.     Hence  if,  after  an  immense 
accumulation    of    experiences,   there 
remain  beliefs  of  which  the  negations 
are  still  inconceivable,  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  must  correspond  to  universal 
objective  facts.     If  there  be  .  .  .  cer- 
tain absolute  uniformities  in  nature  ; 
if  these  uniformities  produce,  as  they 
must,  absolute  uniformities  in  our  e^- 
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perienoe;  and  if  .  .  .  these  absolute 
uniformities  in  our  experienoe  disable 
us  from  conceiving  the  negations  of 
them ;  then  answering  to  each  ab- 
solute uniformity  in  nature  which  we 
can  cognise,  there  must  exist  in  us  a 
belief  of  which  the  negation  is  incon- 
ceivable, and  which  is  absolutely  true. 
In  this  wide  range  of  cases  subjective 
inconceivableness  must  correspond  to 
objective  impossibility.  Further  ex- 
perience will  produce  correspondence 
where  it  may  not  yet  exist ;  and  we 
may  expect  the  correspondence  to  be- 
come ultimately  complete:  In  nearly 
all  cases  this  test  of  inconceivableness 
must  be  valid  now  " — (I  wish  I  could 
think  we  were  so  nearly  arrived  at 
omniscience) — **  and  where  it  is  not,  it 
still  expresses  the  net  result  of  our 
experience  up  to  the  present  time ; 
which  is  the  most  that  any  test  can 
do." 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  true  that  the  inconceiv- 
ability, by  us,  of  the  negative  of  a 
proposition  proves  all,  or  even  any, 
**  pre-existing  experience  *'  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  affirmative.  There  may 
have  been  no  such  pre-existing  experi- 
ences, but  only  a  mistaken  supposi- 
tion of  experienoe.  How  did  the  in- 
conceivability of  antipodes  prove  that 
experience  had  given  any  testimony 
against  their  possibility?  How  did 
the  incapacity  men  felt  of  conceiving 
sunset  otherwise  than  as  a  motion  of 
the  sun,  represent  any  **  net  result  *' 
of  experience  in  support  of  its  being 
the  sun  and  not  the  earth  that  moves  ? 
It  is  not  experience  that  is  repre- 
sented, it  is  only  a  superficial  resem- 
blance of  experience.  The  only  thing 
proved  with  regard  to  real  experience 
is  the  negative  fact  that  men  have 
not  had  it  of  the  kind  which  would 
have  made  the  inconceivable  proposi- 
tion conceivable. 

Next :  Even  if  it  were  true  that  in- 
conceivableness reprcHcnte  the  net 
result  of  all  past  experience,  why  should 
we  stop  at  the  representative  when  we 
can  get  at  the  thing  represented  ?  If 
our  incapacity  to  conceive  the  negation 


of  a  given  supposition  is  proof  of  its 
truth,  because  proving  that  oor  ex- 
perience has  hitherto  been  tmiform  in 
ite  favour,  the  real  evidence  for  the 
supposition  is  not  the  inoonceivaUe- 
ness,  but  the  uniformity  of  experience: 
Now  this,  which  is  the  rnxmantul 
and  only  proof,  is  directly  accMsiWc 
We  are  not  obliged  to  presume  it  fwm 
an  incidental  consequence.   If  »fl  p«* 
experience  is  in  favour  of  a  belief,  let 
this  be  stated,  and  the  belief  openh 
rested  on  that  ground :  after  which 
the  question   arises,  what  that  fart 
may  be  worth  as  evidence  of  ita  troth  • 
For  uniformity  of  experienoe  is  ca- 
dence in  very  different  degrees;  in 
some  cases  it  is  strong  evidena,  o 
others   weak,    in   others  it  scMcdj 
amounts  to  evidence  at  all    ThaisB 
metals  sink  in  water,  was  an  uniform 
experience,   from   the  origin  of  toe 
human  race  to  the  discovery  of  po*>f * 
Slum  in  the  present  century  bf  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.     That  all  swaiftW 
white,  was  an  uniform  experienoedo^i 
to  the  discovery  of  Australia    Ib  the 
few  cases  in  which  unifonnity  of  ex- 
perience does  amount  to  the  8trong«» 
possible  proof,  as  with  such  proposi- 
tions as  these,  Two  straight  b'nes  can- 
not enclose  a  space,  Every  event  hi* 
a  cause,  it  is  not  because  their  nega- 
tions are  inconceivable,  which  is  w^ 
always  the  fact,  but  because  the  ex- 
perience, which  has  been  thuaunifwin. 
pervades  all  nature.     It  will  be  sboira 
m  the  foUoi^-ing  Book  that  none  ot 
the  conclusions  either  of  inductwo  o*" 
of  deduction  can  be  consideredoert*""* 
except  as  far  as  their  truth  is  shot n 
to  be  inseparably  bound  up  withtrutoa 
of  this  class. 

I  maintain  then,  first,  that  nnifor 
mity  of  past  experience  is  vei7  "J 
from  being  universally  a  criterion  « 
truth.  But,  secondly,  inconceivaWe- 
ness  is  still  farther  from  being  s  tert 
even  of  that  test.  Uniformity  « 
contrary  experience  is  only  one 
many  causes  of  inconceivability.  Ti»- 
dition  handed  down  from  a  V^^f^ 
more  limited  knowledge  is  one  of  tfte 
commonest.    The  mere  familiarity  « 
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OMiDode  of  production  of  a  pheno- 
rnenoii  often  snffioes  to  make  every 
otiier   mode   appear    inoonoeivable. 
Whatever  connects  two  ideas  by  a 
tftxcng  MBociation  may,   and   oonti- 
nnaOy  does,  render  their  separation 
in  tiMoght  impossible ;  as  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  other  parts  of  his  specnlations  fre- 
vpBBiQj  recognises.     It  was  not  for 
'Wiief  experience  that  the  Cartesians 
vneoBsble  to  conceive  that  one  body 
Gndiprodooe  motion  in  another  with- 
«t  Qontaei    They  had  as  much  ex- 
pmioe  of  other  modes  of  producing 
^otAxi  la  they  bad  of  that  mode, 
^phnets  had  revolved,  and  heavy 
^ip^  bad  fallen,  every  hour  of  their 
^^^   But  they  fanci^  these  pheno- 
>Deitt  to  be  produced  by  a  hidden 
iB»dmxj  vhich  they  did  not  see, 
l*****  vithoat  it  they  were  unable 
to  enaooTe  what  they  did  see.    The 
ioMKEivableiien,  instoadof  represent- 
iig  tbeir  experience,  dominated  and 
ovenode  tbeir  experience.     Without 
dwdfing  farther   on  what  I    have 
tenied  the  positive  aivument  of  Mr. 
Spcneer  is  support  of  his  criterion  of 
tnth,  I  pMB  to  his  negative  aigument, 
OB  wiaA  he  lays  more  stress. 

I 
I  3    Hie  negative  argument  is, 

tjbirfi  whether  inconceivability  be  good 
evidence  or  bad,  no  stronger  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained.  That  what  ia  in- 
eoDoeivaUe  cannot  be  true  is  postu- 
lated in  every  act  of  thought.  It  is 
the  fiwndatioo  of  all  our  original 
preniiMS.  StiU  more  it  is  assumed  in 
aU  eoDchuions  from  those  premises. 
The  invariability  of  belief,  tested  by 
the  inoonoeivableness  of  its  negation, 
"is  oar  sole  warrant  for  every  de- 
iDQOttratioo.  Logic  is  simply  a  syste- 
natisataoo  of  the  process  by  which  we 
indirectly  obtain  this  warrant  for 
beliefs  that  do  not  direcUy  possess  it. 
To  gain  the  strongest  conviction  pos> 
■fafe  respecting  any  complex  fact>  we 
cither  analytiodly  descend  from  it  by 
Mcoeasive  steps,  each  of  which  we 
OBconsciously  test  by  the  inconceiv. 
ableness  of  its  negation,  until  we  reach 
■ome  axioiD  or  truth  which  we  have 


similarly  tested ;  or  we  synthetically 
ascend  from  such  axiom  or  truth  by 
such  steps.     In  either  case  we  connect 
some    isolated  belief  with  a    belief 
which  invariably  exists  by  a  series  of 
intermediate  beliefs  which  invariably 
exist.*'    The  following  passage  sums 
up  the  theory:  "When  we  perceive 
that  the  negation  of  the  belief  is  incon- 
ceivable, we  have  all  possible  warrant 
for  asserting  the  invariability  of  its 
existence ;  and  in  asserting  this,  we 
express  alike  our  logical  justification 
of  it,  and  the  inexorable  necessity  we 
are  under  of  holding  it.  ...  .  We 
have  seen  that  this  is  the  assumption 
on  which  every  conclusion  whatever 
ultimately  rests.     We  have  no  other 
guarantee  for  the  reality  of  conscious- 
ness, of  sensations,  of  personal  exist- 
ence ;  we  have  no  other  guarantee  for 
any  axiom ;  we  have  no  other  guar- 
antee for  any  step  in  a  demonstration. 
Hence,  as  being  taken  for  granted  in 
every  act  of  the  understanding,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  Universal 
Postulate."      But  as  this  postulate 
which  we  are  under  an  "inexorable 
necessity  **  of  holding  true,  is  some- 
i  times  false  ;    as   **  beliefs  that  once 
I  were  shown  by  the  inoonoeivableness 
of  their  negations  to  invariably  exist 
have  since  been  found  untrue,"  and 
as  **  beliefs  that  now  possess  this  char- 
acter mav  some  day  share  the  same 
fate  ;  '*  the  canon  of  belief  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  is,  that  "the  most 
certain  conclusion "  is  that  "  which 
involves    the    postulate    the    fewest 
times.'*    Reasoning,  therefore,  never 
ought  to  prevail  against  one  of  the 
immediate  beliefs,  (thebeliefinMatter, 
in  the  outward  reality  of  Extension, 
Space,  and  the  like,)  because  each  of 
these  involves  the  postulate  only  once; 
while  an  argumeut,  besides  involving 
it  in  the  premises,  involves  it  again  in 
every  step  of  the  ratiocination,  no  one 
of  the  successive  acts  of  inference 
being    recognised    as    valid    except 
because  we  CMinot  conceive  the  con- 
clusion not  to  follow  from  the  pre- 
mises. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  the 
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laBt  part  of  this  ailment  first.  In 
every  reasoning,  according  to  Mr, 
Spencer,  the  assumption  of  the  postu- 
late is  renewed  at  every  step.  At 
each  inference  we  judge  that  the  con- 
clusion f ollowB  from  the  premises,  our 
sole  warrant  for  that  judgment  being 
that  we  cannot  conceive  itnot  to  follow. 
Consequently  if  the  postulate  is  fal- 
lible, the  conclusions  of  reasoning  are 
more  vitiated  by  that  uncertainty 
than  direct  intuitions  ;  and  the  dispro- 
portion is  greater,  the  more  numerous 
the  steps  of  the  argument 

To  test  this  doctrine,  let  us  first 
suppose  an  argument  consisting  only 
of  a  single  step,  which  would  be  repre- 
sented by  one  syllogism.  This  argu- 
ment does  rest  on  an  assumption,  and 
we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters 
what  the  assumption  is.  It  is,  that 
whatever  has  a  mark,  has  what  it  is  a 
mark  of.  The  evidence  of  this  axiom 
I  shall  not  consider  at  present ;  *  let 
us  suppose  it  (with  Mr.  Spencer)  to  be 
the  inconceivablcnees  of  its  reverse. 

Let  us  now  add  a  second  step  to  the 
argument:  we  require,  what?  Another 
assumption  ?  No :  the  same  assump- 
tion a  second  time ;  and  so  on  to  a 
third  and  a  fourth.  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  how,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
principles,  therepetition  of  the  assump- 
tion at  all  weakens  the  force  of  the 
argument.  If  it  were  necessary  the 
second  time  to  assume  some  other 
axiom,  the  argument  would  no  doubt 
be  weakened,  since  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  its  validity  that  both  axioms 
should  be  true,  and  it  might  happen 
that  one  was  true  and  not  the  other  : 
making  two  chances  of  error  instead 
of  one.  But  since  it  is  the  same 
axiom,  if  it  is  true  once  it  is  true  every 
time ;  and  if  the  argument,  being  of 
a  hundred  links,  assumed  the  axiom  a 
hundred  times,  these  hundred  assump- 
tions would  make  but  one  chance  of 
error  among  them  aU.    It  is  satis- 

*  Mr.  Spenoer  is  mistaken  In  supposing 
mo  to  claim  any  pecuUar  "  necessity  "  for 
this  axiom  as  compared  with  others.  I 
have  corrected  the  expressions  which  led 
him  into  that  misapprehension  of  my 
meaning. 


factory  that  we  are  not  obliged 
suppose  the  deductions  of  pure  mat 
matics  to  be  among  the  most  unc 
of  argumentative  processes,  which  oa. 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory  they  oouUb 
hardly  fail  to  be,  since  they  are  ibs 
longest  But  the  number  of  steps  ii 
an  argument  does  not  subtract  f  roi 
its  reliableness,  if  n9  new  prtmiaet, 
an  uncertain  character,  are  taken 
by  the  way.* 

*  Mr.  Spencer,  in  recently  retnming 
the  subject,  {PrincipleM  of  Ptj/eholoffif, 
edition,  ch.   xii..   *'The  Test  of  Rektii 
Validitj,")  makes  two  answers  to  the  pi 
ceding  remarks.    One  is  : 

"  Were  an  argument  formed  by  repeats 
the  same  proposition  over  and  over  ^fdi^ 
it  would  be  true  that  any  intrinsic  tdk>| 
bility  of  the  postulate  would  not  malafls  i 
conclusion  more  untrustwmthy  than  fki 
first  step.    Butan  argument  coixsiatsof  v» 
like  propositions.    Now  since  Mr.  ICffk 
criticism  on  the  Universal  Postulate  is  thift 
in  some  cases,  which  he  nunes.  it  baspoved 
to  be  an  untrustworthy  test,  it  mSows 
that  in  any  argument  consistiQg  d  b^te- 
rogeneous  propositions,  there  iva  nU^  fo- 
creasing  an  the   number  of  pnvposaxksDs 
increases,  that  some  one  of  mem  heknp 
to   this  class  of  cases,  and   is  vtod^ 
accepted  because  of  the  Inconceivabiensa 
of  its  negation." 

No  doubt :  but  this  snppoaesnewpreaiva 
to  bo  taken  in.  The  point  we  are  diacnss&tt 
is  the  fallibility  not  of  the  premises,  bat  oi 
the  reasoning,  as  diatingulshed  from  ths 
premises.  Now  the  validitv  of  tbe 
mg  depends  always  upon  the  same 
repeated  (in  thought)  "over  and  ovsr 
again,"  viz.  that  whatever  has  a  mark,  hsf 
ivhat  it  is  a  mark  of.  Even,  therofose,  on 
the  assumption  that  this  axiom  rests  alti- 
mately  on  the  Universal  Postnlate,  sad 
that,  the  Postulate  not  being  whoUy  trust- 
worthy, the  axiom  may  be  one  of  the  esses 
of  its  failure  ;  nil  the  lisk  there  i««f  tU« 
is  incurred  at  the  very  first  stw  ef  th» 
reasoning,  and  is  not  added  to,  bowevv 
long  may  be  tlie  series  of  subeequent  ^^f^ 

I  am  nere  arguing,  of  course,  from  «x. 
Spencer's  point  of  view.  From  my  own 
the  case  is  still  clearer ;  for,  in  my  view, 
the  truth  that  whatever  has  a  mark  has 
what  it  is  a  mark  of.  is  wholly  trustworthy, 
and  durives  none  of  its  evidence  from  •« 
very  untrustworthy  a  test  as  the  inooucetv> 
ability  of  the  n^ative. 

Mr.  Spencer's  second  answer  is  valid  up 
to  a  certain  point;  it  is,  that  every  pro- 
longation of  the  process  involves  additional 
chances  of  casual  error,  from  careleasnew 
in  the  reasoning  operation.  This  it  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  private  speco- 
lations  of  an  individual  reaaoner ;  and  even 
with  respect  to  mankind  at  large,  it  mutt 
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To  speak  next  of  the  premises. 
)ar  sasnranoe  of  their  truth,  whether 
liey  he   generalities   or    individual 
icte,  is  grounded,  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
ipInioD,  on  the  inoonoeivableness  of 
Jheir  being  false.     It  is  necessary  to 
idvert  to  a  double  meaning  of  the 
ftord  inconoeivaMe,  which  Mr.  Spen- 
der is  aware  of,  and  would  sincerely 
liKlaim  founding  an  argument  upon, 
but  from  which  his  case  derives  no 
Kttfe  sdvsntage  notwithstanding.    By 
^KonoeivablenesB  is  sometimes  meant 
Bttbilky  to  form  or  get  rid  of  an  idea; 
"ooMtiines,  inability  to  form  or  get  rid 
|if  a  bdief.    The  former  meaning  is 
w  moBt  confcmnable  to  the  analogy 
^^■Dguage ;  for  a  conception  alw^s 
^•au  u  idea,  never  a  belief.     The 
y«>giBetoing  of  •*  inconceivable  "  is, 
■•■•^  folly  as  frequent  in  philo- 
*¥"■»! <]iacQBBion  as  the  right  mean- 
^  ud  the  intuitive  school  of  meta- 
JB^OQuis  Qould  not  well  do  Mrithout 
«Awr.   To  iDustrate  the  difference, 
^jiB  take  two  contrasted  examples. 
2'*5'^y  physksal    speculators  con- 
j**-^  aotipodBs  Incredible,  because 
^l^^^'f^'^i**^     Bui  antipodes  were 
**J*»oeivable    in  the    primitive 
*«*<]f  the  word.     An  idea  of  them 
2«  be  formed  without  difficulty  ; 
^couldbe  completely  pictured  to 
»^««»Ulcve.    What  was  difficult. 
^  "•  it  Vbea  seemed  impossible, 
^TjW^iQKi  tbem  as  believable. 
^  wi  ooQ^  Y^   puij  together  of 
"*  Wcknig  on  by  their  feet  to  the 

*n  S'^SSLS*^  though  mere  oversights 
iddittMi  wT^^^^  proceeo,  like  ei-rors  of 
^jhSnJ  ^  account,  are  special  to  the 
1^1^^^  aad  seldom  escape  detection, 
^jy°  ^  thought  produced  (for  cx- 
^J^^  *inhiguoua  terms  hsa  led  whole 
w^^'SfCea  to  accept  fallacioua  reason- 
SS  rf  ^*  tW«  ▼OTy  fac*  points  to 
%&  Um  ^"^  *^  much  more  dangexxxis 
liuJIr.S?**  l«ngth  of  the  process,  as 
J^io f itiaie thedoctrine  that  the  " test 
4?[^ve  vaUdiOes  of  confUcting  con- 
wj  'fthe  number  of  times  the  funda- 
^i?*^*«*»*n'ol^ed.  Ou  the  con- 
k'^S£!  ">^«ct  on  which  the  ttainii  of 
i%S!  !Sr  "^''Saat,  and  the  assumption 
KTSl  r^^'^t  repeated,  are  in  general 
Sfl?  l2??^,  ^**  fortified  against  the 
'^kftiSS****^^  causes  of  fallacy  ;  as  in 
^«»W  alwidy  given  of  mathematics. 
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under  side  of  the  earth ;  but  the 
belief  teauld  follow  that  they  must 
fall  otL  Antipodes  were  not  unima> 
ginable,  but  they  were  unbelievable. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  endea* 
vour  to  conceive  an  end  to  extension, 
the  two  ideas  refuse  to  come  together. 
When  I  attempt  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  last  point  of  space,  I  cannot 
help  figuring  to  myself  a  vast  space 
beyond  that  last  point.  The  com- 
bination is,  under  the  conditions  of 
our  experience,  unimaginable.  This 
double  meaning  of  inconceivable  it  is 
very  important  to  bear  in  mind,  for 
the  argument  from  inconceivableness 
almost  always  turns  on  the  alternate 
substitution  of  each  of  those  meanings 
for  the  other. 

In  which  of  these  two  senses  does 
Mr.  Spencer  employ  the  term,  when 
he  makes  it  a  test  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  that  its  negation  is  incon- 
ceivable? Until  Mr.  Spencer  ex- 
pressly stated  the  contrary,  I  inferred 
rrom  the  course  of  his  argument  that 
he  meant  unbelievable.  He  has,  how- 
ever, in  a  paper  published  in  the  fifth 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  RevieWf  dis- 
claimed  this  meaning,  and  declared 
that  by  an  inconceivable  proposition 
he  means  now  and  always,  "one  of 
which  the  terms  cannot,  by  any  effort, 
be  brought  before  consciousness  in  that 
relation  whidi  the  proposition  asserts 
between  them — a  proposition  of  which 
the  subject  and  predicate  offer  an  in- 
surmountable  resistance  to  union  in 
thought"  We  now,  therefore,  know 
positively  that  Mr.  Spencer  always 
endeavours  to  use  the  word  inconceiv- 
able in  this,  its  proper  sense  :  but  it 
may  yet  be  questioned  whether  his 
endeavour  is  always  successful ;  whe- 
ther the  other,  and  popular  use  of  the 
word  does  not  sometimes  creep  in 
with  its  associations,  and  prevent  him 
from  maintaining  a  dear  separation 
between  the  twa  When,  for  example, 
he  says,  that  when  I  feel  cold  I  can- 
not conceive  that  I  am  not  feeling 
cold,  this  expression  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  **  I  cannot  conceive  myself 
not  feeling  ogld,*'  for  it  is  evident  that 
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I  can :  the  word  conceive,  therefore, 
is  here  oaed  to  express  the  recognition 
of  a  matter  of  fact — the  perception  of 
truth  or  falsehood ;  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  exactly  the  meaning  of  an  act  of 
belief,  as  distinguished  from  simile 
conception.  Again,  Mr.  Spencer  calls 
the  attempt  to  conceive  something 
which  is  inconceivable  **an  abortive 
e£Fort  to  cause  the  non-existence  "  not 
of  a  conception  or  mental  repreeenta- 
tion,  but  of  a  belief.  There  is  need, 
therefore,  to  revise  a  considerable  part 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  language,  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  always  consistent  with  his 
definition  of  inoonceivability.  But  in 
truth  the  point  is  of  little  importance, 
since  inconceivability,  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory,  is  only  a  test  ojf  truth,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  test  of  believability.  The 
inconceivableness  of  a  supposition  is 
the  extreme  case  of  its  unbeuevabOity. 
This  is  the  very  foundation  of  "Mr. 
Spenoer's  doctrine.  The  invariability 
of  the  belief  is  with  him  the  real 
guarantee.  The  attempt  to  conceive 
the  negative  is  made  in  order  to  test 
the  inevitableness  of  the  belief.  It 
should  be  called,  an  attempt  to  bdieve 
the  negative.  When  Mr.  Spenoer  says 
that  while  looking  at  the  sun  a  man 
cannot  conceive  that  he  is  looking  into 
darkness,  he  should  have  said  that  a 
man  cannot  bdieve  that  he  is  doing  sa 
For  it  is  surely  possible,  in  broad  day- 
light, to  imagine  oneself  looking  into 
darkness.*  As  Mr.  Spenoer  hmiself 
says,  speaking  of  the  belief  of  oar  own 
existence :  "  That  he  miffht  not  exist, 
lie  can  conceive  well  enough :  but 
that  he  does  not  exist,  he  finds  it  im- 
possible to  conceive,"  ue.,  to  believe. 
So  that  the  statement  resolves  itself 
into  this  *  That  I  exist  and  that  I 
have  sensations,  I  believe,  because  I 
cannot  believe  otherwise.     And  in 

*  Mr.  Bpencer  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween oonceivinff  myself  looking  Into  dark- 
ness, and  conceiving  that  I  am  then  and 
there  looking  into  darkness.  To  me  It 
Rcems  that  tniti  chatifife  of  the  ezpreeslou 
to  the  form  /  am,  Juat  marks  tiie  transition 
from  conception  to  belief,  and  that  the 
jdiraae  "to  conceive  that  /  am,**  or  "that 
anything  t«,**  is  not  couaiatent  with  using 
tfae  word  "  conceive  **  in  its  rigorous  sense. 


this  case  every  one  will  idmit  tkt 
the  imposBibihty  is  leal.  AnyoM*! 
present  sensations,  or  other  stilei  of 
subjective  consciousness,  that  one  per* 
son  inevitably  believes.  There  are 
facts  known  per  w.-  it  is  impQeabfe 
to  ascend  beyond  them.  T^eir  msi- 
tive  is  really  unbelievable,  and  there- 
fore there  is  never  any  questioo  about 
believinff  it.  Mr.  Spenoer's  theory  ia 
not  needed  for  these  truths. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Spencer  thwe 
are  other  beliefs,  relating  to  other 
things  than  our  own  subjective  feel- 
ings, for  which  we  have  the  ■«» 
guarantee— which  are  in  a  stoahi' 
manner  invariable  and  neoeaarf' 
With  ragard  to  these  other  belki^ 
they  cannot  be  neceesaiy,  stnoe  Aey 
do  not  always  exist.  There  hsvebeaa, 
and  arCf  many  persons  who  do notbe- 
lieve  the  reality  of  an  external  wwj4 
still  less  the  reality  of  extenaiai  and 
figure  as  the  forms  of  thaterten* 
world  ;  who  do  not  beUevefta^^ 
and  time  have  an  existence  iBdepes- 
dent  of  the  mind— nor  any<*hff« 
Mr.  Spencer's  objective  intaitt» 
The  negatkms  of  these  aU^  <f^ 
able  beUefs  are  not  unbelievsUe.  tor 
they  are  beUeved.  It  may  be  majo- 
tained,  without  obvious  '^'^^ 
we  cannot  imagine  tangible  <*J*^5^ 
mere  states  of  our  own  snd  *'*^ 
people's  conscioasness ;  that  thepe^ 
ception  of  tiiem  irresistibly  »ug2 
to  us  the  idea  of  something  «<*"*" 

to  ourselves :  and  I  *»'**'*  "J/?^ 
dition  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  »• 

(though  I  do  not  think  My^JI^ 
titled  to  aflBrm  it  of  any  per^un  be«w» 
himself).  But  many  thinkeia  »" 
believed,  whether  they  could  o***"^ 
it  or  not,  that  what  we  WP^^^^ 
ourselves  as  material  objects  w*  ^^ 
modifications  of  oonsciouaneaa ;  ocw- 
plex  feelings  of  touch  and  of  m^ 
lar  action.  Mr.  Spencer  «»»?  "^ 
the  inference  correct  froni  the 
imaginable  to  the  unW>«^*!;?' •«* 
cause  he  holds  that  beUef  '^^^ 
the  persistence  of  an  ides»  ^  ^ 
what  we  can  succeed  in  im^g"*'"^. 
cannot  at  the  moment  help  •PF'^*'^ 
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S^f^^  Ck  ^^  oi  what  con- 

zZ^eP'j'^  %^ *>H)inent  u  m  con- 

^'^^^f  -4  jK^rmanent  state  of 

^^i^T^l^  who  has  been 

i5*f^  fcb^t^  j^  i^3^t  by  stories 

ii^r^  ^O®  diflbeUeves  them 
0  ^^fi  j?V  ^haps  never  be- 

rf^^t  (j)^       \\v^^k^ei™agiJM,tion, 

^fj^j^^v^'^^wmpoeure.    The 

♦^*«rv^Kil  ^;^  all  its  attendant 

\     ytJ«V^^^*^^^ly  called  up  in  his 

\     'db&X)}^  oatward  circumstances. 

'     Xr.  Spencer  may  say,  that  while  he 

ismida  the  influence  of  this  terror  he 

^Mtdabdieve  m  ghosts,  but  has 

ft  tempaniyand  uncontrollable  belief 

h^m.  Be  it  so;  but  allowing  it 

•»  »«^  which  would  it  be  truest  to 

•f  <rf  thtt  man  on  the  whole— that 

te  teHeyes  in  ghosts,  or  that  he  does 

J«  WicYe  in  them  ?    Assuredly  that 

»<bei  not  beHeve  m  them.     The 

*Jf  »  nmllar  with  those  who  dis- 

2J*^  »  material  world.    Though 

22L?™°^  8«*  rid   of    the  idea ; 

™Wi  while  looking  at  a  solid  object 

2^  «Baot  help  having  the  concep- 

r^^«Bd therefore,  according  to  Mr. 

^i^joer  t  metaphysics,  the  momentary 

^®™»  of  its  externality ;  even  at  that 

rJ2?n^  they  would  sincerely  deny 

J^f^««*  belief :  and  it  would  be 

h^T^  *<»  oB  them  other  than  dis- 

^^  of  the  doctrine.    The  beUef, 

j^««^  is  not  invariable  ;  and  the 

■J«  «w»nceivablene«  fails  in  the 

rj'y  caies  to  which  there  could  ever 

r^  **«rfon  to  apply  it. 

1^*^  »  thing  may  be  perfectly  be- 

Jt'^w,  and  yet  may  not  have  be- 

2JjJ»ooeivable,  and  that  we  may 

(J^'^^Uy  believe  one  side  of  an  alter- 

^^«,  and  conceive  only  in  the  other, 

^Umiliarly  exemplified  in  the  state 

^^md of  educated  persons  respect- 

l^unrise  and  sunset     All  educated 

^^*ms  either  know  by  investigation, 

/^believe  on  the  authority  of  science, 

»!^it  it  is  the  earth  and  not  the  sun 

/(^bieh  moves :  but  there  are  probably 

^^  who  habitually  conceif  e  the  "phmw- 
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menon  otherwise  than  as  the  ascent 
or  descent  of  the  sun.  Assuredly  no 
one  can  do  so  without  a  prolonged 
trial ;  and  it  is  probably  not  easier 
now  than  in  the  first  generation  after 
Copernicus.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not 
say,  "  In  looking  at  sunrise  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  conceive  that  it  is  the 
sun  which  moves,  therefore  this  is 
what  everybody  believes,  and  we  have 
all  the  evidence  for  it  that  we  can 
have  for  any  truth."  Yet  this  would 
be  an  exact  parallel  to  his  doctrine 
about  the  belief  in  matter. 

The  existence  of  matter,  and  other 
Noumena,  as  distinguish^  from  the 
phenomenal  world,  remains  a  question 
of  argument,  as  it  was  before ;  and 
the  very  general,  but  neither  necessary 
nor  universal,  belief  in  them,s  tancUi 
as  a  psychological  phenomenon  to  be 
explained,  either  on  the  hypothesis 
of  its  truth,  or  on  some  other.  The 
belief  is  not  a  conduRive  proof  of  its 
own  truth,  unless  there  are  no  such 
things  as  idola  tribUs ;  but  being  a 
fact,  it  calls  on  antagonists  to  show, 
from  what  except  the  real  existence 
of  the  thing  believed,  so  general  and 
apparently  spontaneous  a  belief  can 
have  origmated.  And  its  opponents 
have  never  hesitated  to  accept  this 
challenge.*  The  amount  of  their 
success  in  meeting  it  will  probably 
determine  the  tdtimate  verdict  of 
philosophers  on  the  question. 

§  4.  In  a  revision,  or  rather  recon- 
struction of  his  "Principles  of  Psy- 
chology," as  one  of  the  stoges  or  plat- 
forms m  the  imposing  structure  of  his 
System  of  Philosophy,  Mr.  Spencer 
has  resumed  what  he  justly  terms  f 
the  "amicable  controversy  that  has 
been  lung  pending  between  us  ;  "  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  a  regret, 
which  I  cordially  share,  that  "this 
lengthened  exposition  of  a  single  point 
of  difference,  unaccompanied  by  an 

*  I  have  myself  aecept«d  the  contest,  and 
fought  it  out  on  this  battle-ground,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  An  BxatniaaHnm  c/Sif 
William  BamilUm'a  Fhilot^g. 

t  Cli.ip.  xl. 
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expoBition  of  the  numerous  points  of 
concurrence,  unavoidably  produces  an 
appearance  of  dissent  very  far  greater 
than  that  which  exists."  I  l^eve, 
with  Mr.  Spencer,  that  the  difference 
between  us,  if  measured  by  our  con- 
clusions, is  "superficial  rather  than 
substantial ; "  and  the  value  I  attach 
to  so  great  an  amount  of  agreement, 
in  the  field  of  analytic  psychology, 
with  a  thinker  of  his  force  and  depth, 
is  such  as  I  can  hardly  overstate.  But 
I  also  agree  with  him  that  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  in  our  premises  is 
one  of  "  profound  importance,  philo- 
sophically considered  ;  "  and  not  to 
be  dismissed  while  any  part  of  the 
case  of  either  of  us  has  not  been  fully 
examined  and  discussed. 

In  his  present  statement  of  the 
Universal  Postulate,  Mr.  Spencer  has 
exchanged  his  former  expression, 
"beliefs  which  invariably  exist,"  for 
the  following:  "cognitions  of  which 
th«  predicates  invaiiably  exist  along 
with  their  subjects."  And  he  says 
that  "an  abortive  effort  to  conceive 
the  negation  of  a  proposition,  shows 
that  the  cognition  expressed  is  one  of 
which  the  predicate  invariably  exists 
along  with  its  subject ;  and  the  dis- 
covery that  the  predicate  invariably 
exists  along  with  its  subject  is  the 
discovery  that  this  cc^ition  is  one  we 
are  compelled  to  accept"  Both  these 
premises  of  Mr.  Spencer's  syllc^sm  I 
am  able  to  assent  to,  but  in  different 
senses  of  the  midcUe  tenn.  If  the 
invariable  existence  of  the  predicate 
along  with  its  subject  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  most  obvious  meaning, 
as  an  existence  in  actual  Nature,  or  in 
other  words,  in  our  objective  or  sen- 
sational experience,  I  of  course  admit 
that  this,  once  ascertained,  compels  us 
to  accept  the  proposition  :  but  then  I 
do  not  admit  that  the  failure  of  an 
attempt  to  conceive  the  negative 
proves  the  predicate  to  be  always  co- 
existent with  the  subject  in  actual 
Nature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  (which 
I  believe  to  be  Mr.  Spencer's  mean- 
ing,) the  invariable  existence  of  the 
px^icate  along  with  the  subject  is  to 


be  understood  only  of  our  conoeptive 
faculty,  ue.  that  the  one  is  insepsnble 
from  the  other  in  our  thoughts ;  then, 
indeed,  the  inability  to  sepante  the 
two  ideas  proves  their  inseparable  oon- 
junction,  nere  and  now  in  the  mind 
which  has  failed  in  the  attempt;  bat 
this  inseparability  in  thought  doet  not 
prove  a  corresponding  insepinUiUs? 
m  fact,  nor  even  in  the  tboaghtsof 
other  people,  or  of  the  same  penoa  in 
a  possible  future. 

"  That  some  propositions  have  been 
wrongly   accepted  as  true,  became 
their  negations  were  supposed  incon- 
ceivable when  they  were  not,"  does 
not,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion,  ||d» 
prove  the  validity  of  the  test;"** 
only  because  any  test  whaterer  *ii 
liable  to  yield  untrue  results,  either 
from  incapacity  or  from  carefcesnas 
in  those  who  use  it>"  but  bec»n»a» 
propositions  in  question  **^^^?^ 
plex  propositions,  nottobeflstaMWW 
by  a  test  applicable  to  jKOpoobflnji* 
further dea»mpo8able."    "Atertlep- 
timately  applicable  to  a  simple  p»- 
position  the  subject  and  predicate  oi 
which  are  in  direct  relation,  canw* 
be  legitimately  appUed  to  »  o^Pf 


proposition,  the  subject  and  pf""? 
of  which  are  indirectly  rej»*«?*^ 
the  many  simplepropositions  "^P"*t^ 
"  That  things  which  are  ^^^ 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  *"*°! 
is  a  fact  which  can  be  known  bv  4pw^ 
comparison  of  actual  or  ideal  '*^j[**J\ 
.  ...  But  that  the  ^quBie^^ 
hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  tn*g^ 
equals  the  sum  of  the  «!'**''' ?^^ 
other  two  sides,  cannot  **  y^ 
immediately  by  comparison  «  ^ 
states  of  consciousness :  n«y 
truth  can  be  reached  onlymedvoej, 
through  a  series  of  simple  jadp^" 
respecting  the  Ukenesses  or  v^ 
nessee  of  certain  relations,  ^f^ 
over,  even  when  the  P'pP^^?^:^^. 
of  being  tested  by  "**™^^^^*rtdo 
sciousness,  people  often  ne^^ 
it  A  Kjhoolboy,  in  •<id%^^ 
column  of  figures,  will  say  ^  ^ 
9  are  46,"  though  this  is  »dW^ 
the  verdict  whidi  consdoosneas  g» 
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wfaen  35  ftnd  d  are  really  called  up 

before  it ;  bot  this  is  not  aone.     And 

not  only  schoolboyB,   but  men  and 

ikunken^  do  not  always  "distinctly 

tvaoaiate  into  their  equivalent  states 

d  eonsekwMnees  the  wtxtk  they  use." 

It  is  bat  just  to  give  Mr.  Spenoer's 

doctrine  the  benefit  of  the  limitation 

bedaims,  tiz.  that  it  is  only  aj^licable 

toprofiositions  which  are  assented  to 

OB  ample  inapection,  without  any  in- 

farrenin^  media  of  prool     But  this 

finitttjon   does  not  exclude  some  of 

tbe  most  marked  instances  of  proposi- 

tioosDow  known  to  be  false  or  ground- 

lesi,  but   wboee  negative  was  once 

faoDd  inoooceivable :  such  as,  that  in 

soBxise  and  sunset  it  is  the  sun  which 

mofes;   that  gravitation  may  exist 

without  an  intervening  medium  ;  and 

eico  tbe  case  of  antipodes.    The  dis- 

toictioa  drawn  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  real ; 

faot,  in  the  case  of  the  propositions 

rinmcd  by  him  as  complex,  conscious- 

nes,  until  the  media  of  proof  are 

■applied,  gives  no  verdict  at  all :  it 

nottttr  declares  the  equality  of  the 

ttfmxt  of  the  hypothenuse  with  the 

flom  «f  tbe  squares  of  the  sides  to  be 

inooseeivable,  nor  their  inequality  to 

be  ineoDoeivable.    But  in  all  tbe  three 

cases  which  I  have  just  cited,  the  in- 

oonoeivafailityseemstobe  apprehended 

^recAly  ;  no  train  of  argument  was 

neisded,  ss  in  tbe  case  of  the  square  of 

tbe  hypotfaennae,  to  obtain  the  verdict 

of  consdoosness  on  the  point    Neither 

■  any  of  the  three  a  case  like  that  of 

the  schoolboy's  mistake,  in  which  the 

mind  was  never  really  brought  into 

contact  with  the  proposition.     They 

are  cases  in  which  one  of  two  opposite 

predicates,  mero  (uUpeetu,  seemed  to 

be  incompatible  irith  the  subject,  and 

the  other,   therefore,   to  be  proved 

always  to  exist  with  it.* 

*  In  one  of  the  three  cases,  Hr.  Bpenoer, 
to  my  no  smsll  surprise,  thinks  that  the 
Idicf  of  mankind  **  cannot  be  rightly  said 
to  have  undergone  "  the  change  I  lulego. 
Jfa*.  Bpenoer  himself  still  thinks  we  are  un- 
sUe  to  eoneelve  gravitaUon  acting  through 
empty  apaoe.  **lf  an  asteonomer  vowed 
that  be  eoaM  oonoeive  gravitative  force  as 
ezorelaed  through  space  absolutely  void, 


As  DOW  limited  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  ultimate  cognitions  fit  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  test  are  only  those  of  so 
universal  and  elementary  a  character 
as  to  be  represented  in  the  earliest 
and  most  unvarying  experience,  or 
apparent  experience,  of  all  mankind. 
In  such  cases  the  inconceivability  of 
the  negative,  if  real,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  experience  :  and  why  (I  have 
asked)  should  the  truth  be  tested  by 
the  inconceivability,  when  we  can  go 
farther  back  for  proof — namely,  to 
the  experience  itself?  To  this  Mr. 
Spencer  answers,  that  the  experiences 
cannot  be  all  recalled  to  mind,  and  if 
recalled,  would  be  of  unmanageable 
multitude.  To  test  a  proposition  by 
experience  seems  to  him  to  mean  that 
"  before  accepting  as  certain  the  pro- 
position that  any  rectilineal  figure 
must  have  as  many  angles  as  it  has 
sides,"  I  have  ''to  think  of  every 
triangle,  square,  pentagon,  hexaffon, 
fta,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  and  to 
verify  tbe  asserted  relation  in  each 
case."  I  can  only  say,  with  surprise, 
that  I  do  not  understand  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  an  appeal  to  experi- 
ence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  one 
has  been  seeing  the  fact  all  one's  life, 
and  has  never  remarked  any  instance 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  other  people, 
with  every  opportunity  of  observation, 

my  private  opinion  would  be  that  he  mis. 
took  the  nature  of  conception.  Conception 
implies  representation.  Here  the  elements 
of  the  representation  are  the  two  bodies 
and  an  agency  by  which  either  affects  the 
other.  To  conceive  this  agency  is  to  re- 
present it  in  Rome  terms  derived  from  our 
experiences — that  is,  from  our  sensations. 
As  this  ogency  gives  us  no  sensations,  we 
are  obliged  (if  we  trv  to  conceive  it)  to  use 
symbols  IdeaUsed  from  our  sensations — 
Imponderable  unite  forming  a  medium.** 

If  Mr.  Spencer  meaus  that  the  action  of 
gravitation  gives  us  no  sensatious,  the 
assertion  is  one  than  which  I  have  not  seen, 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  many  more 
startling,  what  other  sensation  do  we 
need  than  the  sensation  of  one  body  moving 
towards  another T  "The  elements  of  the 
representation"  are  not  two  bodies  and 
an  "agency."  but  two  bodies  and  an 
effect,  vis.  the  fact  of  their  approaching 
one  another.  If  we  are  able  to  conceive  a 
vacuum,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing a  body  falling  to  the  earth  through  Itf 
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Tinammously  dedare  the  same  tfaiiig. 
It  is  true,  even  this  experienoe  may 
be  insufficient,  and  bo  it  might  be 
even  if  I  oould  recall  to  mind  every 
instance  of  it  t  but  its  insufficiency, 
instead  of  being  brought  to  light,  is 
disguised,  if,  instead  of  sifting  the 
experience  itself,  I  appeal  to  a  test 
which  bears  no  relation  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  exi)erieuce,  but,  at  the 
most,  only  to  its  familiarity.  These 
remarks  do  not  lose  their  force  even 
if  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  that 
mental  tendencies  originally  derived 
from  experience  impress  themselves 
permanently  on  the  cerebral  structure 
and  are  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
so  that  modes  of  thinlong  which  are 
acquired  by  the  race  become  innate 
and  d  priori  in  the  individual,  thus 
representing,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion, 
the  experience  of  his  progenitors,  in 
addition  to  his  own.  All  that  would 
follow  from  this  is,  that  a  conviction 
might  be  really  innate,  %.€,  prior  to 
individual  experience,  and  yet  not  be 
true,  since  the  inherited  tendency  to 
accept  it  may  have  been  originally 
the  result  of  other  causes  than  its 
truth. 

Mr.  Spencer  would  have  a  much 
stronger  case  if  be  could  really  show 
that  the  evidence  of  Reasoning  rests 
on  the  Postulate,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  believe  that  a  conclusion 
follows  from  premises  only  because 
we  cannot  conceive  it  not  to  follow. 
But  this  statement  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  as  one  I  have  pre- 
viously commented  on,  viz.  that  I 
believe  I  see  light,  because  I  cannot, 
while  the  sensation  remains,  conceive 
that  I  am  looking  into  darkness. 
Both  these  statements  seem  to  me 
incompatible  with  the  meaning  (as 
very  rightly  limited  by  Mr.  Spencer) 
of  Uie  verb  to  conceive.  To  say  that 
when  I  apprehend  that  A  is  B  and 
that  B  is  C,  I  cannot  conceive  that  A 
is  not  C,  is  to  my  mind  merely  to  say 
that  I  am  compelled  to  bdieve  that  A 
is  G.  If  to  conceive  be  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  viz.  to  form  a  mental 
representation,  I  may  be  able  to  con- 


ceive A  as  not  being  C  Ailer 
assenting,  with  full  imdersteadiDg, 
to  the  C^pemican  proof  that  it  ii  tin 
earth  and  not  the  sun  that  movci,  I 
not  only  can  conceive,  or  repreMot  to 
myself,  sunset  as  a  motion  of  the  ni^ 
but  almost  every  one  finds  thii  eoQ- 
oeption  of  sunset  easier  to  fomthaa 
that  which  they  nevertheless  knw  to 
be  the  true  one. 

§  5.  Sir  William  Hamilton  holds  ■■ 
I  do,  that  inconceivability  is  no  crite- 
rion of  impossibility.  "There  is  bo 
ground  for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to 
be  impossible,  merely  from  our  inabil- 
ity toconcei ve  its  possibility."  **Thingi 
there  are  which  may,  nay  mvd,  ^ 
true,  of  which  the  understMiding  » 
wholly  unable  to  oonstme  to  itself  the 
possibiUty."  *  Sir  Waiiam  Hamilton 
is,  however,  a  firm  believer  ia  tfce^ 
priori  character  of  many  •'^'''J^ 
of  the  sciences  deduced  fwn  wm 
and  is  so  far  from  considering  WJS« 
axioms  to  rest  on  the  evidence  ol  et 
perience,  that  he  declares  certam" 
them  to  be  true  even  of  Nouroena-a 
the  Unconditioned— of  which  it »«« 
of  the  principal  aims  of  his  philoeophy 
to  prove  that  the  nature  of  our  facul- 
ties debars  us  from  having  any  a^' 
ledge.  Tlie  axioms  to  which  ^*^ 
butes  this  exceptional  e"0*'*^'*PJ^ 
from  the  Umits  which  confine  aU  on' 
other  possibiUties  of  knowledge;  ^ 
chinks  through  which,  as  he  represeo^ 
one  ray  of  light  finds  its  way  'o? 
from  behind  the  curtain  whiflJ/^J 
from  us  the  mysterious  world  <'^.*'?£ 
in  themselves,— are  the  two  pri"fJ** 
which  he  terms,  after  the  schooline^ 
the  Principle  of  Contradiction  wo 
the  Principle  of  Excluded  Midd^J 
the  first,  that  two  contradictoiy  P^ 
positions  cannot  both  be  *"**l^r 
second,  that  they  cannot  both  be  w» 
Armed  with  these  logical  .v«^ 
we  may  boldly  face  Things  in  J*^" 
selves,  and  tender  to  them  thedonow 
alternative,  sure  that  they  mvs^  »»»• 
lutely  elect  one  or  the  other  w^ 

*  DucuMioM,  Ao.,  ad  ed.  Ik  ««4' 
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AoQ^  we  may  be  for  ever  preeladed 
framdiBOoineriiig  which.  To  take  hi8 
fiTOQiite  coutinple,  we  cannot  oonoelve 
tbB  mfiaito  divialbflity  of  matter,  and 
we  caimot  oonoeive  a  minimiim,  or  end 
to  dinajliflity :  yet  one  or  tiie  other 
JDOitbetnie. 

As  I  have  hitherto  aaid  nothing  of 

tbe  two  aziaina  in  qaeition,  thoee  of 

GooinMfiQtaonaxidof  Excluded  Middle, 

it  is  Bot  anseaeonable  to  consider  them 

liere.    The  former  asserts  that  an 

sflinBstive  jffoporation  and  the  oor- 

Ri|Mwding  negative  proposition  can- 

not  both  Ixtme  ;  which  haa  generally 

heea  held  to  be  intuitively  evident. 

Sir  Winiam  Hamilton  and"  the  Ger- 

Toans  OQDsider  it  to  be  the  statement 

in  words  of  »  form  or  law  of  our 

thiskiqg&ealty.    Other  philosophers, 

not  Jesi  deserving  of  consideration, 

doem  it  to  be  an  identical  proposition, 

sfi  aisertian  involved  in  the  meaning 

of  the  terms  ;  a  mode  of  defining 

"KegitioD,  and  the  word  Not. 

1  m  aUe  to  go  one  step  with  these 
l>*t  An  affirmative  assertion  and  its 
Bcgfttive  are  not  two  independent 
•Motiaos,  connected  with  each  other 
onlj  SI  gnxtnally  incompatible.  That 
if  the  negative  be  true,  the  affirmative 
nnut  be  false,  really  is  a  mere  identi- 
csl  propositlQii ;  for  the  negative  pro- 
positkniMBeitB  nothing  but  the  falsity 
q€  the  si&znistive,  and  has  no  other 
Kose  or  meaning  whatever.  The 
^nndpiam  Gontradictionis  should 
^iietehre  put  off  the  ambitious  phrase- 
ology which  gives  it  the  air  of  a  f un- 
(iiunental  antithesis  pervading  nature, 
'ad  should  be  enunciated  in  the 
ampler  form,  that  the  same  proposi- 
tioD  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  false 
ud  true.  But  I  can  go  no  farther 
vitfa  the  Nominalists;  for  I  cannot 
look  upon  this  last  as  a  merely  verbal 
proposition.  I  consider  it  to  be,  like 
other  axioms,  one  of  our  first  and  most 
funiliar  generalisations  from  experi- 
CDoe.  The  original  foundation  of  it 
I  take  to  be,  that  Belief  and  Disbelief 
are  two  different  mental  states,  ex- 
Ending  one  another.  This  we  know 
by  the  simplest  observation  of  our  own 


minds.  And  if  we  carry  our  ofaserva* 
tion  outwards,  we  also  find  that  light 
and  darkness,  sound  and  silence,  mo- 
tion and  quiesoenoe,  equality  and  in- 
equality, preceding  and  following,  suc- 
cession and  simultaneousness,  any 
positive  phenomenon  whatever  and 
its  negative,  are  distinct  phenomena, 
pointedly  contrasted,  and  the  one 
always  absent  where  the  other  is  pre- 
sent. I  consider  the  maxim  in  ques- 
tion to  be  a  generalisation  from  all 
these  facts. 

In  like  manner  as  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction  (that  one  of  two  contra- 
dictories must  be  false)  means  that  an 
assertion  cannot  be  both  true  and  false, 
so  the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle, 
or  that  one  of  two  contradictories 
must  be  true,  means  that  an  assertion 
must  be  either  true  or  false :   either 
the  affirmative  is  true,  or  otherwise 
the  negative  is  true,  which  means  thut 
the  affirmative  is  false.     I  cannot  help 
thinking  this  principle  a  surprising 
specimen  of  a  so  called  necessity  of 
Thought,  since  it  is  not  even  true,  un< 
less  with  a  large  qualification.    A  pro- 
position must  be  either  true  or  false, 
provided  that  the  predicate  be  one 
which  can  in  any  intelligible  sense  be 
attributed  to  the  subject  (and  as  this 
is  always  assumed  to  be  the  case  in 
treatises  on  logic,  the  axiom  is  always 
laid  down  there  as  of  absolute  truth). 
'*  Abracadabra  is  a  second  intention  ** 
is  neither  true  nor  false.      Between 
the  true  and  the  false  there  is  a  third 
possibility,  the  Unmeaning ;  and  this 
alternative  is  fatal  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  extension  of  the  maxim 
to    Noumena      That    Matter  must 
either  have  a  minimum  of  divisibility 
or  be  infinitelv  divisible,  is  more  than 
we  can  ever  know.     For  in  the  first 
place.  Matter,  in  any  other  than  the 
phenomenal  sense  of  the  term,  may 
not  exist ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  said 
that  a  non-entity  must  be  either  in- 
finitely or  finitely  divisible.     In  the 
second    place,   though    matter,   con- 
sidered as  the  occult    cause  of  our 
sensations,  do  really  exist,  yet  what 
we  call  divisibility  may  be  an  attri- 
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bute  only  of  oar  aenaatioDS  of  sight 
and  touch,  and  not  of  their  unoqgniB- 
able  cause.  Divisibility  may  not  be 
predicate  at  all,  in  any  intelligible 
sense,  of  Things  in  Themselves,  nor 
therefore  of  Matter  in  itself ;  and 
the  assumed  necessity  of  being  either 
infinitely  or  finitely  divisible  may  be 
an  inapplicable  alternative.  On  this 
question  I  am  hi^ipy  to  have  the  full 
oonciurenoe  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
from  whose  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  I  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage. The  germ  of  an  idea  identical 
with  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  may  be 
found  in  the  present  chapter,  about 
a  page  back,  but  in  Mr.  Spencer  it 
is  not  an  undeveloped  thought,  but 
a  philosophical  theory. 

"When  rememberingaoertain  thing 
as  in  a  certain  place,  the  place  and  the 
thing  are  mentally  represented  toge- 
ther ;  while  to  think  of  the  non-exis- 
tence of  the  thing  in  that  place  implies 
a  consciousness  m  which  the  place  is 
represented,  but  not  the  thing.  Simi- 
larly, if  instead  of  thinking  of  an  ob- 
ject as  colourless,  we  think  of  its 
having  colour,  the  change  consists  in 
the  addition  to  the  concept  of  an 
element  that  was  before  absent  from 
it — the  object  cannot  be  thought  of 
first  as  red  and  then  as  not  red, 
without  one  component  of  the  thought 


being  totally  expelled  from  the  mind 
by  another.  The  law  of  the  Exduded 
Middle,  then,  is  simply  a  genenliBa- 
tion  of  the  universal  experience  that 
some  mental  states  are  diredlj  de- 
structive of  other  states.  It  fonna- 
lates  a  certain  absolutely  ooostaot 
law,  that  the  lypearaiioe  cif  any  pan- 
tive  mode  of  consciousnen  ciiuMt 
occur  without  excluding  a  coitelstive 
negative  mode ;  and  that  the  negative 
mode  cannot  occur  without  excfadii^ 
the  correlative  positive  mode,  the  ao- 
tithesis  of  positive  and  negative  bem^ 
indeed,  merely  an  expression  of  tbii 
experience.  Hence  it  follows  that  if 
consciousness  is  not  in  one  of  the  tvo 
modes  it  must  be  in  the  other.**  * 

I  must  hereclose-thissupplemsntsiy 
chapter,  and  with  it  the  Second  Book. 
The  Theory  of  Induction,  in  the  mart 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  tefm,  vifl 
form  the  subject  of  the  Thiid 

*  Profesflor  Bain  {Logic,  L  x6)  idenlttM 
the  Principle  of  Contradiction  with  his 
Lav7  of  Relativity,  vis.  that  **eTerything 
that  can  be  thought  of.  every  affltnation 
that  can  bo  niiide,  has  an  opposite  or 
counter  notion  or  affirmation ;  a  prop*' 
aition  which  ia  one  of  the  e«neral  resiutt 
of  the  whole  body  of  human  experience. 
For  further  conaideratious  raapecting  the 
azioma  of  Contradiction  ana  Exdoded 
Middle,  aee  tiie  twenty-flrat  chapter  cf 
An  BxatninaiioTi  ftfSir  William  BamiUam'i 
Philotopkp, 
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rf  i2!?^x*°  *^  doctrine  now  stated,  the  hlgheiit.  or  rather  the  only  proper  object 
"2W^?«>  ascertain  those  established  conjunctions  of  suoceaalve  events,  which 
^™Jwtho  order  of  the  universe ;  to  record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  to  our 
™™n  or  which  it  discloses  to  our  experiments ;  and  to  refer  these  phenomena  to 
Sh*2S      ■•'~^"  Stewabt,  BUment*  <^Uu  PhUo»phy  qf  the  Human  Mindt  vol.  ii. 


CHiVPTERL 

^■■ttniARY  OBSBKVATIONB  ON  IN- 
DWnON  IN   GENERAL. 

f  '•  1^  portion  of  the  present  in- 

J""y  opott  which  we  are  now  about 

to  enter  may  be   oonsideied  as  the 

??^V)oth  from  its  surpaasing  in 

™^  all  the  other  branches,  and 

L^l*^*^ i^elates  to  a  pruoess  which 

™*  wen  shown    in    toe   preceding 

^  to  be  that  in  which  the  inves- 

fp^  of  nature  esBentially  oonsistSi 

^«  we  foond  that  all  Inference, 

***«l«ently  aU  Proof,  and  aU  dis- 

2^  of  troths  not  self-evident,  con- 

**^  inductkxia,  and  the  interpre- 

««*  of  inductJODs ;    that   all  our 

«noiriedge,  not  intuitive,  comeB  to 

J^2!*^^ely  from  that  wuroe.  What 

™**wn  is,  therefore,  and  what  con- 

?™«»  iwnder  it  legitimate,  cannot 

^  be  deemed  the  main  question  ol 

2*  «*nce  of  kgio  — the  question 

y^  indudes    aU   others.     It  is, 

^!^*  «»e  vWch  professed  writers 

°|JJ°8*  have  ahnost  entirely  passed 

^"^   The  generalities  of  the  subject 


have  not  been  altogether  neglected  bv 
metaphysicians  ;  Init^  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  the  pmoeeses 
by  which  science  has  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  general  truths, 
their  analysis  of  the  inductive  opera- 
tion, even  when  unexceptionable  as 
to  correctness,  has  not  been  specific 
enough  to  be  made  the  foundation  of 
practical  rules,  which  might  be  for  in* 
duction  itself  what  the  rules  of  the 
syllogism  are  for  the  interpretation 
of  induction ;  while  those  by  whom 
physical  science  has  been  carried  to 
its  present  state  of  improvement-^ 
and  who,  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
theory  of  the  process,  needed  only  to 
generalise,  ana  adapt  to  ail  varieties 
of  problems,  the  methods  which  they 
themselves  employed  in  their  habitual 
pursuits — never  until  very  lately  made 
any  serious  attempt  to  philosophise  on 
the  siibiect^  nor  regarded  the  mode  in 
which  they  arrived  at  their  conclusions 
as  deserving  of  study,  independently 
uf  the  cpocrasions  themselves. 

§  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
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I  inquiry,  Induction  may  be  defined  the 
operation  of  discovering  and  proving 
Igeneral  propoBitiona.  It  is  triie  that 
(as  ah^ady  ehown)  tiie  process  of  in- 
directly ascertaining  individual  facts 
is  as  truly  inductive  as  that  by  which 
we  establish  general  truths.  But  it 
b  not  a  different  kind  of  indndion  ; 
it  is  a  form  of  the  very  same  process : 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  generals  are 
but  collections  of  particulars,  definite 
in  kind  but  indefinite  in  number ;,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  evi- 
dence which  we  derive  from  observa- 
tion of  known  cases  justifies  us  in 
drawing  an  inference  respecting  even 
one  unknown  case,  we  should  on  the 
same  evidence  be  justified  in  drawing 
a  similar  inference  with  respect  to  a 
whole  class  of  cases.  The  inference 
either  does  not  hold  at  all,  or  it  holds 
in  all  cases  of  a  certain  description  ; 
in  all  cases  which,  in  certain  definable 
respects,  resemble  those  we  have  ob- 
served. 

If  these  remarks  are  just;  if  the 
principles  and  rules  of  inference  are 
the  same  whether  we  infer  general 
propositions  or  individual  facts ;  it 
follows  that  a  complete  logic  of  the 
sciences  would  be  also  a  complete 
logic  of  practical  business  and  com- 
mon life.  Since  there  is  no  case  of 
legitimate  inference  from  experience, 
in  which  the  conclusion  may  not 
legitimately  be  a  general  proposition, 
an  analysis  of  the  process  by  which 
general  truths  are  arrived  at  is  vir- 
tually an  analysis  of  all  induction 
whatever.  Whether  we  are  inquir- 
ing into  a  scientific  principle  or  into 
an  individual  fact,  and  whether  we 
proceed  by  experiment  or  by  ratio- 
cination, every  step  in  the  train  of 
inferences  is  essentially  inductive, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  induction 
depends  in  both  cases  on  the  same 
conditions. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  ease  of  the 
practical  inquirer,  who  is  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  facts  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science  but  for  those  of  busi- 
ness, such,  for  instance,  as  the  advocate 
or  the  judge,  the  chief  difficulty  is  one 


in  which  the  principlei  dt  mductics 
will  afford  hun  no  assistanioe.    It 
lies  not  in  making  his  inductioDi, 
but  in  the  selection  of  them ;  in  dnxs- 
ing  from  among  all  general  propoei- 
tions  ascertained  to  be  tme^  uoee 
which   furnish  marks  by  whidi  he 
may  trace  whether  the  given  nbj^ 
possesses  or   not   the  predicate  in 
question.       In    arguing   a  donbtfnl 
question  of  fact  before  a  jwy,  the 
general  propositions  or  principles  to 
which  the  advocate  appeals  aremostlj, 
in  themselves,  sufficiently  trite,  and 
assented  to  as  soon  as  stated:  hit 
skill  lies  in  bringing  his  case  nDder 
those  propositions  or  principles ;  is 
calling  to  mind  such  of  the  known  or 
received  maxims  of  probability  as  ad- 
mit of  application  to  the  case  in  band, 
and  selecting  from  among  than  tiioee 
best  adapted  to  his  object   9otBem 
is  here  dependent  on  natural  or  *^ 
quired  sagacity,  aided  by  kno«\e&|e 
of  the  particular  subject  and  of  ^^ 
jects  allied  with  it.   Invention,  though 
it  can  be  cultivated,  cannot  be  redno^ 
to  rule ;  there  is  no  science  which  v31 
enable  a  man  to  bethink  himself  v 
that  which  will  suit  his  purpose. 

But  when  he  has  thought  of  snipe- 
thing,  science  can  tell  him  wbetbsc 
that  which  he  has  thought  of  will 
suit  his  purpose  or  not.  The  inqmrtf 
or  arguer  must  be  guided  by  his  own 
knowledge  and  sagacity  in  me  cboioB 
of  the  inductions  out  of  which  he  ^ 
construct  his  aigument.  But the^' f 
dity  of  the  argument  when  coMtwKted  1 
depends  on  principles  and  mnsk  hs| 
tried  by  tests  which  are  the  same  for 
all  descriptions  of  inquiries,  whether  I 
the  result  be  to  give  A  an  estate,  orl 
to  enrich  science  with  a  new  general 
truth.  In  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other,  the  senses,  or  testimony,  must 
decide  on  the  individual  facts;  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  will  detennine 
whether,  those  facts  being  supposed 
correct,  the  case  really  falls  within 
the  formubs  of  the  different  induc- 
tions under  which  it  has  been  sac- 
oessively  brought;  and  finaBy,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  inductions  them- 
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«hr»  nmat  be  decided  by  other  rales, 
and  tbeee  it  is  now  our  porpoee  to  in- 
vestigkiCL  If  this  third  part  of  the 
opentkB  be,  in  numy  ot  the  ques- 
tMAB  id  onctieal  life,  not  the  most, 
i»t  the  MMt  ardoom  portion  of  it, 
ire  bave  seen  tbat  this  is  also  the  case 
in  some  great  departments  of  the  field 
of  waaee;  fn  all  those  which  are 
ptindpslly  deductive,  and  most  of  all 
m  TirtfhHiwitica,  where  the  inductions 
themehei  are  few  in  number,  and  so 
obrioai  sad  elementaiy  that  they  seem 
to  ttiaad  in  do  need  of  the  evidence  of 
expeiieDos,  while  to  combine  them  so 
as  to  prove  a  given  theorem  or  solve 
a  ftobem  may  call  for  the  utmost 
inwen  of  mvention  and  contrivance 
vrith  which  our  species  is  cifted. 

If  tile  identity  of  the  logical  pro- 
ooKs  viiicfa  pfTove  particular  facts 
Bad  those  which  establish  general 
aciaitific  tnitha  required  any  addi- 
tunal  eonfirmation,  it  would  be  suf- 
^OBi*  to  ooncdder  that  in  many 
^nKbet  of  scsenoe  single  facts  have 
to  be  proved,  as  well  as  principles ; 
^Kte  ae  Qompkstaly  individual  as  any 
t^  m  debsted  in  a  court  of  justice, 
^  vfaidi  are  proved  in  the  same 
tDsaoa  m  (the  other  trutfaa  of  the 
neooe,  and  without  disturbinff  in 
>ny  degree  tbe  homogeneity  of  its 
UMlbod.  A  vemarkab^  example  of 
^, «  allQided  by  astroDomy.  The 
^D^^^doal  facts  on  which  that  science 
tpjintk  its  most  important  deduo- 
^ioB^  meh  facts  as  tne  magnitudes 
^  ^  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
^^  dirtancea  from  one  another,  tbe 
^PQ«  ef  the  earth,  and  its  rotation, 
"*  Msroely  any  of  them  accessible  to 
nor  means  of  direct  observi^on : .  they 
^*^  proved  indirectly  bv  the  aid  of  in- 
^'(■ctbaB  foimded  on  otner  facts  which 
^  can  more  easily  reach.  For  ex- 
*npfe,  tbe  diatanoB  of  tbe  moon  from 
^  euth  was  determined  by  a  verv 
^^'niftoQB  proceas.  The  share  which 
'Bnct  observation  had  in  the  work 
*<*B4ed  in  ascertaining,  at  one  and 
the  aaine  instant,  the  xenith  distances 
^  ^  moan,  as  seen  from  two  points 
veiy  remote  from  one  another  on  the 


earth's  surfaoa  The  ascertainment 
of  these  angular  distances  ascertained 
their  supplements ;  and  since  the  ansle 
at  the  earth's  centre  subtended  by  tne 
distance  between  the  two  places  of  ob- 
servation was  deducible  by  spherical 
trigonometry  from  the  latitude  and 
loneitude  of  those  places,  the  angle 
at  &e  moon  subtended  by  the  same 
line  became  the  fourth  anele  of  a 
quadrilateral  of  which  the  other  three 
ancles,  were  known.  The  four  aueles 
being  thus  ascertained,  and  two  sides 
of  the  quadrilateral  being  radii  of  the 
earth ;  the  two  remaining  sides  and 
the  diaoonal,  or  in  other  words,  the 
moon's  distanoe  from  the  two  places 
of  observation,  and  from  the  centre 
of  tbe  earth,  could  be  ascertained,  at 
least  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius, 
from  elementary  theorems  of  geo- 
metry. At  each  step  in  this  demon- 
stration a  new  induction  is  taken  in, 
represented  in  the  aggregate  of  its 
results  by  a  general  proposition. 

Not  only  is  tbe  process  by  which 
an  individual  astronomical  fact  was 
thus  ascertained  exactly  similar  to 
those  by  which  tbe  same  science 
establistiPB  its  general  truths,  but  also 
(as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
all  legitimate  reasoning)  a  general 
proposition  might  have  been  con- 
duded  instead  of  a  single  fact  In 
strictness,  indeed,  the  result  of  the 
reasoning  it  a  general .  proposition ;  a 
theorem  respecting  the  distance,  not 
of  the  moon  in  particular,  but  of  any 
inaccessible  object ;  shoi^dng  in  what 
relation  tbat  distance  stands  to  cer- 
tain other  quantities.  And  although 
the  moon  is  almost  the  only  heavenly 
body  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
earth  can  really  be  thus  ascertained, 
this  IB  merely  owinc  to  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  which  render  them  incapable 
of  idfording  such  data  as  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theorem  requires ;  for  the 
theorem  itsdf  is  as  true  of  them  as  it 
is  of  tbe  moon.* 

•  Dr.  Whowell  thinks  It  improper  to 
apply  tbe  teno  Induction  to  any  operation 
notterminaiing in  tho  establiamnent of  a 
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We  shall  fall  into  no  error,  then, 
if,  in  treating  of  Induction,  we  limit 
our  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
general  propositiona.  The  principles 
and  rules  of  Induction  as  directed  to 
this  end,  are  the  principles  and  rules 
of  all  Induction;  and  the  logic  of 
Science  is  the  universal  Logic,  appli- 
cable to  all  inquiries  in  which  man  can 
engage. 


CHAPTER  IL 

or  ININKrTIQNB  IBCFBOPBBLT  80 

§  I.  iNDOcnoN,  then,  is  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  by  which  we  mfer 
that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a 
particular  case  or  cases,  will  be  true 
in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  for- 
mer in  certain  assignable  respects. 
In  other  woids,  Induction  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  conclude  that  what 
is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a 
class  is  true  of  the  whole  daas,  or 

general  truth.  Induction,  he  aaya.  (PAilo- 
tophy  qf  PUeovery,  p.  345.)  *'  is  not  the  same 
thinf  as  experience  and  observation.  In- 
duction is  experience  or  observation  eon- 
teiouHif  looked  at  in  a  general  fonn.  This 
consciousness  and  ffonerality  are  neceesaiT 
parts  of  that  knowledge  which  is  science.  * 
And  he  objects  (p.  241)  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  word  Induction  is  employed  in 
this  work,  as  an  undue  extension  of  that 
term  "not  only  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
general  induction  is  consciously  applied  to 
a  particular  instance,  but  to  the  oases  In 
whid>  the  particular  instance  is  dealt  with 
by  means  of  experience  in  that  rude  sense 
in  which  experience  can  be  asserted  of 
brutes,  and  in  which  of  course  we  can  in 
no  wav  imagine  that  tlie  law  is  possessed 
or  understood  as  a  general  proposition." 
Tills  use  of  the  t<»Tn  he  deems  a  "con- 
fusion of  knowledge  with  practical  ten- 
dencies." 

I  disclaim,  as  strongly  as  Dr.  Whewell 
can  do,  the  application  of  such  terms  as 
induction,  inference,  or  reasoning  to  opera- 
tions performed  by  mere  instinoL  that  is, 
from  an  animal  impulse,  wlttiout  the  exer- 
tion of  any  intellisonce.  But  I  perceive 
no  ground  for  confining  the  use  of  those 
terms  to  cases  in  which  the  Inference  is 
^awn  in  the  forms  and  with  the  precau- 
tions required  by  scientific  propriety.  To 
the  idea  of  science,  an  express  recognition 
and  dladnot  appraMOSlon  ol  general  laws, 


that  what  is  true  at  oeitun  Hmm 
win  be  true  in  similar  diouiDittDoei 
at  all  times. 

lliis  definition  exdodeB  from  te 
meaninff  of  the  term  Indiirtinn,  ran- 
ous  logical  operatioos,  to  vfaieb  it  ii 
not  unusual  to  iHPP^y  tfaai])iBKi> 

Induction,  as  above  defined,  a  i 
process  of  inference ;  it  pwrfiiwtt 
the  known  to  the  unknown ;  ud  my 
operation  involving  no  inferanoe,  uy 
process  in  which  wliat  seeinBtbetta. 
chuion  is  no  wider  than  the  praiiin 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  does  not  hO 
within  the  meaning  of  the  torn.  T4 
in  the  oommon  books  of  Logic  w 
find  this  laid  down  as  the  moa  po" 
feet,  indeed  the  only  quite  pafc^  1 
form  of  iiiductkxL  In  thoee  boob, 
every  process  which  Bete  oot  ftw» 
a  less  general  and  tenmnaia  in » 
more  general  expreBsion,— wii«* "' 
mits  of  being  stated  in  tbejona, 
"This  and  that  A  are  B,tihR*i« 
every  A  is  B^"— is  called  »  ««*• 
tjcn,  whether  anything  be  loIly  cbb» 

as  such,  is  essential ;  bat  nJn^*«2*  |J 
the  condusious  drawn  frum  ^'^•"'■fJi 
the  course  of  practical  life  are  <iw^]!r: 
out  any  such  recognition :  ftey  ire  <!»» 
inferences  from   known  o««  to  •J2 
supposed  to  be  similar.  ^^'••oJSSS 
to  show  that  this  is  not  only  as  lapT" 
an  operation,  but  substantial^  tnj^ 
operation  as  that  of  ascenoing  '«w»!JStf 
cases  to  a  general  proposition ;  «<5I««t 
the  latter  ptx>ceas^)as  one  gr«*  f^S 
for  correctness  which  the  f onn*^S 
possess.     In  science  the  i^fSlISe 
necessarily  pass  through  the  toWJ^S 
stage  of  a  general   propositi  f?g[ 
Science  wants  its  conclusions  fon^vr^l 
not  for  instantaneous  use.    ^^'JJSmI 
enoes  drawn  for  the  guidanoe  oijF'^Jhi 
affairs,  by  persons  who  would  <»»*  1*52 
incapable  of  cxpresslnif  to  «n«»jKSi 
terms   the  corresponding  gMffrCSd 
may,  and  frequently  do,  MfldbltmtdW^ 

powers  quite  equal  to  any  ^"'".  ,r«>i«« 
hien  dispUyed  i\^^^J,^,^S 
inferences  are  not  inducUf«i  **T  ikg 
they!  The  limitation  toipwed  «  "J 
term  by  Dr.  Whewell  seenis  pstwWy  ■• 
traiy ;  neither  jusUfied  by  »y^?fSS, 
tal  diitinctian  between  what.h«  wfw^ 


and  what  he  desires  to  «cl"^^" ^ierf 
tioned  by  usage,  at  least  from  Jf^^^^LM 
Held  and  Stewart,  the  prlndpsl  M^f^ 
(as  far  as  the  English  language  1«  c^J*^' 
of  modem  metaiihysloartenninwv- 
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and  the  inductisii  is 

to   be   perfect,  unleeB 

ereiy  mngle  individual  of  the  daaB 

A  W  included  in  the  antecedent,  or 

pceixiiae :    that    is,   unlem  what  we 

affirm  of  the  daas  has  already  been 

aaoertAmed  to  be  tnxe  of  every  in* 

cKvidoal  in  it,  ao  that  the  nominal 

oondnaaoa  is  not  really  a  eondusioD, 

bat  a  mere  reassertkn  of  the  pre- 

misea.     If  we  were  to  say,  All  the 

r**"**-**  dbine  by  the  8un*8  light,  from 

obaisvafioa  of  each  separate  [danet, 

or  all  the  Apostles  were  Jews,  be- 

caoae  tiiis  is  true  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 

and  eveiy  other  apostle, — these,  and 

soch  aa  ibese,  would,  in  the  phrase- 

olosy  in  que^ion,  be  called  perfect^ 

ana^  the    only    perfect.    Inductions. 

This,  bovever,  is  a  totally  different 

kind  of  induction   from  ours  ;  it  is 

not  an  inlierenoe  from  facts  known  to 

&ctB  imknown,   bat  a  mere  short- 

Jand    rqgialiation  of   facts   known. 

Tbe  two  ^'nmiu.*M»^  arguments  which 

we  have  quoted  are  not  generalisa- 

tioBs ;  the  propositions  purporting  to 

be  ooDchiBians  from  them  are   not 

leaOyceneial  propositions.   A  general 

-  "      is  one  in  which  the  pre- 

affirmed  or  denied  of  an 

namber   ol    individuals ; 

namely,  all,  whether  few  or  many, 

existing  or  capable  of  existing,  which 

pcwgwa  the  uuperties  connoted  by  the 

■obiect  of  the  nopoeition.    **  All  men 

are  mortal"  dws  not  mean  all  now 

Jirii^  but  aH  men  past,  present,  and 

to  cane.     When  tbe  signi6cation  of 

the  term  is  limited  so  as  to  render  it 

&  name  not  for  any  and  every  indi- 

vidnal  falling  under  a  certain  Beneral 

dujaoiipiion,  out  only  for  each  of  a 

nnmlwr  of  individuids  designated  as 

«ocby  and  as  it  were  counted  off  in- 

<3ividaally,  the  propositioii,  thotiffh  it 

may  be  general  in  its  language,  m  no 

general  proposition,  but  merely  that 

munber  of  mngyilar  propositions,  writ- 

in  an  afaridgea  character.    The 

jDAj  be  very  useful,  as  most 

forma  of  abridged  notation  are ;  but 

It  ia  no  part  of  the  investigatioQ  of 

traib,  though  often  bearing  an  iui« 


portant  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
materials  for  that  investifiation. 

As  we  may  sum  up  a  (tefinite  num- 
ber of  singidar  propositions  in  one 
proposition,  which  wul  be  apparently, 
CNit  not  really,  general,  so  we  may 
sum  up  a  definite  number  of  general 
propositions  in  one  propositioo,  which 
will  be  apparently,  but  not  really, 
more  general.  If  by  a  separate  in- 
duction applied  to  every  distinct 
species  of  animals,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  each  possesses  a  nervous 
system,  and  we  affirm  thereupon  that 
flJl  animals  have  a  nervous  system ; 
this  looks  like  a  generalisation,  though 
as  the  conclusion  merely  affirms  of 
all  what  has  already  been  affirmed  of 
each,  it  seems  to  tell  us  nothing  but 
what  we  knew  bef ora  A  distinction 
however  must  be  made.  If  in  oon- 
eluding  that  all  animals  have  a  ner- 
vous i^^stem,  we  mean  the  same  thing 
and  no  more  as  if  we  had  said  ^'all 
known  animals,'*  the  proposition  is 
not  general,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  arrived  at  is  not  induction.  But 
if  our  meaning  is  that  the  observa- 
tions made  of  the  various  species  of 
animals  have  discovered  to  us  a  law 
of  animal  nature,  and  that  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  say  that  a  nervous 
system  will  be  found  even  in  animal8 
yet  undiscovered,  this  indeed  is  an 
mduction  ;  but  in  this  case  the  general 
proposition  contains  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  special  propositions  from 
which  it  is  inferred.  The  distinction 
is  still  more  forciUv  brought  out 
when  we  consider,  that  if  uus  real 
generalisation  be  legitimate  at  all, 
its  legitimacy  probably  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  should  have  examined 
withoutezoeption  every  knownspecies. 
It  is  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
instances,  and  not  their  being  the 
whole  of  those  which  happen  to  be 
known,  that  makes  them  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  a  general  law : 
while  the  more  limited  assertion, 
which  stops  at  all  known  animals, 
cannot  be  made  unless  we  have  rigor> 
ously  verified  it  in  every  species.  In 
like  mannfjr  (to  return  to  a  former 
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example)  we  miffht  have  inferred,  not 
that  all  the  planets,  but  that  all 
planets,  shine  by  reflected  light :  the 
former  is  no  induction ;  the  latter 
is  an  induction,  and  a  bad  one, 
being  disproved  by  the  case  of  double 
8tar^--eelf -luminous  bodies  which  are 
properly  planets,  since  they  revolve 
round  a  centre. 

§  2.  There  are  several  processes 
\ised  in  mathematics  which  require 
to  be  distinguished  from  Induction, 
being  not  ui&equently  called  by  that 
name,  and  being  so  far  similar  to  In- 
duction properly  so  called,  that  the 
propositions  the^  lead  to  are  really 
general  propoBit]on&  For  example) 
when  we  have  proved  with  respect  to 
the  circle  that  a  straight  line  cannot 
meet  it  in  more  than  two  points,  and 
when  the  same  thing  has  been  suc- 
cessively proved  of  the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola,  it  may 
De  laid  diown  as  an  uuivex«d  property 
of  the  sections  of  the  cone.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  in  the  two  previous 
examples  can  have  no  place  here, 
there  being  no  difference  between  all 
known  sections  of  the  cone  and  all 
sections,  since  a  cone  demonstrably 
cannot  be  intersected  by  a  plane  ex- 
cept in  one  of  these  four  fines.  It 
would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  refuse 
to  the  proposition  arrived  at  the  name 
of  a  generalisation,  since  there  is  no 
room  for  any  generalisation  beyond 
it.  But  there  is  no  induction,  because 
there  is  no  inference  :  the  conclusion 
is  a  mere  summing  up  of  what  was 
asserted  in  the  various  propositions 
from  which  it  is  drawn.  A  case  some- 
what, thouffh  not  altogether,  similar, 
is  the  proof  of  a  oeometrical  theorem 
by  means  of  a  diagram.  Wliether 
the  diagram  be  on  pe^r  or  only  in 
the  imagination,  the  demonstration 
(as  formerly  observed  *)  does  not  prove 
directly  the  general  theorem ;  it  proves 
only  that  the  conclusion,  which  the 
theorem  asserts  generally,  is  true  of 
the  particular  triangle  or  oirde  ex* 

*  Suprii,  p.  125. 


h«    ^  ^  «  the  diagram ;  but  mnoe  we 
pt  'tfr      that  in  the  same  way   in 
whu      we  have  proved    it  of  that 
eirds,  it  might  also  be  proved  of  any 
other  drcle,  we  gather  up  into  o«ie 
general  expression  all  the  singular 
pif^xisitions  susceptible  of  baing'  tbos 
proved,  and  embody  them  in  an  uni- 
versal propositioD.      Having  dnfwn 
that  the  three  angles  of  the  triangVe 
ABC  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  we  conclude  that  this  is  true 
of  every  other  triangle,  not  because 
it  is  true  of  ABC,  but  for  the  same 
reason  which  proved  it  to  be  tme  of 
ABa    If  this  were  to  be  caUed  la- 
duotion,  an  impropriate  name  for  it 
would  be,  induction  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning.   But  the  term  cannot  properly 
belong  to  it ;  the  oharacteristicqiMlity 
of  Induction  is  wanting,  soiob  the 
truth  obtained,  though  really  genera^ 
is  not  believed  on  the  evid^ioe  of  nar- 
tkmlar  instances.   WedoBotooDonida 
that  all  triangks  have  tiie  pn^^o^ 
because  some  triangles  have,  but  from 
the  ulterior  demonstrative  cyvideooe 
which  was  the  ground  of  oar  oonvio* 
tion  in  the  particular  {nstanoea. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  in  tnatfae* 
maticis  some  examples  of  WKcalled 
Induction,  in  which  the 
does  bear  the  i^ipearanoe  of  a 
ralisatkm  grounded  on  some  of  the 
particular  cases  indnded  in  it  A 
mathematidan,  when  he  has  cakn- 
lated  a  sufficient  number  of  the  terms 
of  an  algebraical  or  arithmetical  seriea 
to  have  ascertained  what  in  caflM  th& 
law  of  the  series,  does  not  hesMste  to 
fill  up  any  number  of  the  sooeee&k^ 
terms  without  repeatina  the  cslenla- 
tions.  But  I  apprehend  he  only  does 
so  when  it  is  apparent  from  <k  priori 
considerations  (which  might  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  demoustratiai]) 
that  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  sab> 
sec[uent  terms,  each  from  that  which 
preceded  it,  must  be  similar  to  the 
formation  of  the  terms  which  faav^e 
been  already  calculated.  And  whtsn 
the  attempt  has  been  hasarded  with* 
out  the  sanction  of  such  genersl  con« 
sideratioiM,   there  are    inwtaiy*"  on 
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nettd  m  wbieh  it  has  iuctii  «klie 
Fe8ali&  (f 

It  is  Mid  tint  NewtoD  di.  "nivenA 

the  bmomial  theorem  bj  inductkni ; 

by  ninig  a  hinnniial  mcoeiBively  to 

t  oortaio  number  ci  powerB,  and  com- 

pHJi^  those  powers  witii  one  anoidier 

imtil  he  detected  the  relation  in  which 

the  algebraic  formula  of  each  power 

stands  to  the  exponent  of  that  power, 

and  to  the  two  terms  of  the  binomial 

The  fact  is  not  improbable,  but  a 

mBtbematician    like    Newton,    who 

nemad  to  arrive  per  aaUum  at  prin* 

cipia  and  oondurioos  that  ordinary 

iDBthenwticiaDS    only  reached  by  a 

noGnion  of  fiAeps,  certainly  could 

pot  We  performed  the  comparison 

in  opiMtkiii  without  being  led  by  it  to 

the  &  jvion  groond  of  tl^  law ;  ainoe 

>ny  aoe  vho  underB<|uads  miffioiently 

the  natme  of  mnltiplioation  to  ven- 

^  ivm  moHiplying  several  lines  of 

symbob  at  one  operation,  cannot  but 

pereciTe  that  in  raising  a  binomial  to 

*po*cr,  the  co-e£BcientB  must  depend 

(B  the  laws  of  pernmtatioQ  and  com' 

^^^■tiaB,  and  as  aoon  as  this  is  reooe- 

™^  the  theorem  is  demonetrnted. 

^''^olfVhen  onoe  it  was  seen  that 

the  km  pevailed   in  a  few  of  the 

^""^  pomen^  its  identity  with  the 

^w  of  pwuiuuiion  wonld  at  onoe 

fiSBntlkoaiBiderations  whioh  prove 

A  to  cbtein  xBuversolly.    Even,  there- 

K»e  Boeh  GftMs  as  tb«s  are  bot  ex- 

unpkBof  v^  I  have  called  Induo- 

*"D  ^  pvity  of  reaaoning^  that  in, 

not  rodiy   Indnction,   because    not 

invoiriiig  inferenoe  of  a  general  pro- 

PBvtiBoirQm  partioalar  instaooeB. 

i  3.  There  remainB  a  third  impro- 
P^  vb  of  the  term  Indoctaon,  which 
1^  >i  of  nal  importance  to  clear  up, 
^^MSB  the  theory  of  Induction  has 
Ms  in  no  ordinaiy  degree^  confused 
I7  it,  and  because  tlie  confiieion  ta 
^■mpiified  in  the  most  recent  and 
^^■hQnte  truatiBC  on  the  inductive 
P'^iloeophy  which  exists  in  our  Ian- 
P^9^  The  emr  in  question  is  that 
<tf  cnf Qunding  a  mere  description,  by 
gmcnl  ten»s  of  a  sf^  <j{  observed 


phenomena^  with  an  induction  from 
them. 

Suppose  that  a  phenomenon  con- 
aists  oi  parts,  and  that  these  parts 
are  only  capable  of  being  observed 
sepaiately,  and  as  it  were  pieoemeaL 
When  the  observations  have  been 
made,  there  is  a  convenience  (amount- 
ing for  many  purposes  to  a  necessity) 
in  obtaining  a  representation  of  the 
phenomenon  as  a  whole,  by  combining, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  piecing  these  de- 
tached fragments  together.  A  navi- 
ffator  sailing  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
discovers  land  :  he  cannot  at  first,  or 
by  any  one  observation,  determine 
whether  it  is  a  continent  or  an  island ; 
but  he  coasts  along  it,  and  after  a  few 
days  finds  himself  to  have  sailed  oom« 
pletely  round  it  *.  he  then  pronounces 
it  an  island.  Now  there  was  no  par- 
ticular time  or  place  of  observation 
at  whioh  he  could  perceive  that  this 
land  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
water ;  he  ascertained  the  fact  by  a 
socoession  of  partial  observations,  and 
then  selected  a  general  expression 
which  summed  np  in  two  or  three 
words  the  whole  of  what  he  so  ob" 
served.  But  is  there  anything  of  the 
nature  of  an  induction  in  this  process? 
Did  he  infer  anything  that  had  not 
been  observed,  from  something  else 
which  had  ?  Certainly  not  He  had 
observed  the  whole  of  what  the  pro- 
position asserts.  That  the  land  in 
question  is  an  island,  is  not  an  infer- 
enoe from  the  partial  facts  which  the 
navigator  saw  in  the  course  of  his 
ciroumnavigation  j  it  is  the  facts 
themselves ;  it  is  a  summary  of  those 
facts ;  the  description  of  a  complex 
fact,  to  which  those  simpler  ones  are 
as  the  parts  of  a  whde. 

Now  there  is,  I  conceive,  no  differ- 
ence in  kind  between  this  simple 
operation,  and  that  by  which  Kepler 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  i^ane- 
tacy  orbits ;  and  Kepler's  operation, 
all  at  least  that  was  characteristic  in 
it,  was  not  more  an  inductive  act 
than  that  of  our  supposed  navigator. 

The  object  of  Kepler  was  to  deter^ 
mine  the  real  path  described  by  each 
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of  the  planets,  or  let  ub  aay  by  the 
planet  Mars  (since  it  was  of  that  body 
that  be  first  established  the  two  of 
his  three  laws  which  did  not  require 
a  comparisoa  of  planets).  To  do  this 
there  was  no  other  mode  than  that  of 
direct  observation  ;  and  all  which  ob- 
8ei*vation  ouuld  do  was  to  aacertain  a 
great  number  of  the  saooeflsive  places 
of  the  planety  or  rather,  of  its  ap- 
parent piaoea.  That  the  planet  occu- 
pied successively  all  these  positions, 
or  at  all  events,  positions  wnich  pro- 
duced the  same  impressious  on  the 
eve,  and  that  it  passed  from  one  of 
these  to  another  insensiblv,  and  with- 
out any  uiparent  breach  of  continuity ; 
thus  mucn  the  senses,  with  the  aid  of 
the  proper  instruments,  ooukl  ascer- 
tain. What  Kepler  did  more  than 
this,  was  to  find  what  sort  of  a  curve 
these  different  points  would  make, 
supposing  them  to  be  all  joinod  to- 
gether. He  expressed  the  whole 
series  of  the  oliserved  places  of  Mars 
by  what  Dr.  Wbewell  calk  the  gene- 
ral conception  of  an  ellipse.  This 
operation  was  far  from  being  as  easy 
as  that  of  the  navigator  who  expressed 
the  series  of  his  dbservations  on  suc- 
cessive points  of  the  coast  by  the 
general  conception  of  an  island.  But 
it  is  the  vezy  same  sort  of  operation  ; 
and  if  the  one  is  not  an  induction  but 
a  description,  this  must  also  be  true 
of  the  other. 

The  only  real  induction  concerned 
in  the  case  consisted  in  inferring  that 
because  the  observed  places  of  Mars 
were  correctly  represented  by  points 
in  an  imaginary  ellipse,  therefore 
Mara  would  continue  to  revolve  in 
that  same  ellipse ;  and  in  concluding 
(before  the  gap  had  been  filled  up  bv 
further  observations)  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  planet  during  the  time 
which  intervened  betMreen  two  obser- 
vations, must  have  coincided  with  the 
intermediate  points  of  the  curve.  For 
these  were  facts  which  had  not  been 
directly  observed  They  were  in- 
ferences from  the  observations ;  facts 
inferred,  as  distinguished  from  facts 
seen.     But  these  inferences  were  ao 


far  from  being  a  part  of  Kepler^ 
philosophical  openuiuD,  that  they  had 
been  drawn  long  before  he  was  Dom. 
Astronomers  had  long  known  that 
the  planets  periodically  returned  to 
the  same  places.  Wlien  this  had  been 
ascertained,  there  was  do  induction 
left  for  Kepler  to  make,  nor  did  be 
make  any  fmthei*  inductaon.  He 
merely  applied  his  new  cooo«)tkin  to 
the  facts  mferred,  as  he  did  to  tbe 
facts  observed.  Kixnving  already 
that  the  planets  continued  to  move  in 
the  same  paths ;  when  be  found  that 
an  ellipse  correctly  rmrcsmited  the 
past  path  he  knew  that  it  would  repro- 
sent  the  future  path.  In  finding  &  com- 
pendious expressioti  for  the  one  si 
of  facts,  he  found  one  for  tike  other : 
but  he  found  the  expression  only,  not 
the  inferenoe ;  nor  did  he  (whidi  is 
the  true  test  ol  a  general  truth)  add 
anjrthing  to  the  power  of  pfedictaon 
already  possessed. 

§4.  The  descriptive  operatkmwbkh 
enables  a  number  of  details  to  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  propoaitipp. 
Dr.  Whewell,  by  an  aptly  chosen  ex- 
pression, has  termed  the  Colligatiaa 
of  Facta  In  most  of  his  obaervatians 
concerning  that  mental  prooeaB  I  fully 
agree,  and  would  sladly  transfer  ali 
that  portion  of  his  Dook  into  my  own 
pages.  I  only  think  him  mistaken 
in  settmg  up  this  kind  of  qperatioB» 
which,  according  to  the  old  and  re- 
ceived meaning  of  the  term,  is  not  in* 
ductionatall,  as  the  type  of  indoctian 
generally  ;  and  layinff  down,  tbrcN^h- 
out  his  work,  as  prmcipkBof  indnciioQ, 
the  principles  d  mere  colligation. 

Dr.  Whewell  maintains  that  the 
general  proposition  which  binds  to- 
gether the  particular  facts,  and  makes 
them,  as  it  were,  one  fact,  is  not  the 
mere  sum  of  those  facts,  but  «tne- 
thing  more,  since  there  is  inttoduoed 
a  oonceptkin  of  the  mind,  whkh  did 
not  exist  in  the  facte  themselves. 
''The  particular  facts,*'  says  he,*  "are 
not  merely  brought  tqgether,  but  thera 

*  Navwn  Organum.  JZctwmUKm,  pp.  7a,  /> 
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Hftziew  element  added  to  the  oom- 
faouiaoo  bj  the  Tffy  act  of  thought 
by  which  they  are  oombined.  .  .  . 
When  the  Greeks,  after  long  observing 
the  moticnB  of  the  phinets,  saw  that 
these  motiona  might  be  rightly  oon- 
cidered  »  produoed  by  the  motion  of 
one  wheel  rev«)Iving  in  the  inside  of 
another  wheel,  these  wheels  were  crea* 
ticDB  of  their  minds,  added  to  the 
facts  which  they  perceived  by  sense. 
And  even  if  the  wheels  were  no  longer 
onppoaed  to  be  material,  but  were  re- 
diKed  to  mere  geometrical  spheres  or 
drekaf  they  were  not  the  less  pro* 
docCR  of  the  mind  alone, — something 
additioDftl  to  the  facts  observed.  The 
nine  is  the  case  in  all  other  dis- 
coveries. The  facts  are  known,  bat 
the;  aie  inanlated  and  miconnected, 
tOl  the  dooDverer  supplies  from  his 
own  store  a  principle  of  connection. 
The  pearls  are  there,  but  they  will 
Btt  hang  together  till  some  one  pro- 
ndes  the  string:'* 

I^  me  first  remark  that  Dr.  Whe- 

^^  m  this  passage,  blends  together, 

iiidacriminately,  examples    of    both 

^  pnoescs  which  I  am  endeavour- 

ing  to  disto^aish  from  one  another. 

^faea  the   Greeks    abandoned    the 

'pppostioQ  that  the  planetary  mo- 

^oo>  were  produced  l^  the  revolu- 

OcKu  of  material  wheels,  and    fell 

hack  jsm  the  idea  of   "mere  geo- 

iMtrical  spheres  or    circles,"    there 

was  more  in  this  change  of  opinion 

^^^  the  mere  substitution  of   an 

*fcal  carve  for  a  physical  on&    There 

^'M  the  abandonment  of  a  theory, 

^  the  replacement  of  it  by  a  mere 

^•cription.    No  one  would  think  of 

c*Ilhig  the  doctrine  of  material  wheels 

*  flMre  description.     That  doctrine 

*»  an  attempt  to   point  out    the 

foroe  hy  which    the    planets    were 

feted  upon,  and  compelled  to  move 

in  their  orbits.      But  when,   by  a 

^^  step  in  philosophy,  the  mate- 

'^'lity  of  the  wheels  was  discarded, 

^  the  geometrical  forms  alone  re- 

'■iM,  the  attempt  to  account  for 

^  motions  was  given  up^  and  what 

*SB  left  of  the  theory  was  a  mere 


description  of  the  orbits.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  planets  were  carried 
round  by  wheels  revolving  in  the 
inside  of  other  wheels,  gave  place  to 
the  proposition  that  they  moved  in 
the  same  lines  which  would  be  traced 
by  bodies  so  carried :  which  was  a 
mere  mode  of  representing  the  sum 
of  the  observed  facts ;  as  Kepler's 
was  another  and  a  better  mode  of 
representing  the  same  observations. 

It  is  true  that  for  these  simply 
descriptive  operations,  as  well  as  for 
the  erroneous  inductive  one,  a  con- 
ception of  the  mind  was  required. 
The  conception  of  an  ellipse  must 
have  presented  itself  to  Kepler's  mind 
before  he  could  identify  the  planetary 
orbits  with  it.  According  to  Dr. 
Whewell,  the  conception  was  some- 
thing added  to  the  facts.  He  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  Kepler  had  put 
something  into  the  facts  by  his  mode 
of  conceiving  them.  But  Kepler  did 
no  such  thing.  The  ellipse  was  in 
the  facts  before  Kepler  recognised  it ; 
just  as  the  island  was  an  island  before 
it  had  been  sailed  rotmd.  Kepler  did 
not  put  what  he  had  conceived  into 
the  facts,  but  mw  it  in  them.  A  con- 
ception implies,  and  corresponds  to^ 
something  conceived  :  and  though  the 
conception  itself  is  not  in  the  facts, 
but  in  our  mind,  yet  if  it  is  to  convey 
any  knowledge  relating  to  them  it 
must  be  a  conception  of  something 
which  really  is  m  the  facts,  some 
property  which  they  actually  possess, 
and  which  they  could  manifest  to  our 
senses  if  our  senses  were  able  to  take 
cognisance  of  it.  If,  for  instance,  the 
planet  left  behind  it  in  space  a  visible 
track,  and  if  the  observer  were  in  a 
fixed  position  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  plane  of  the  orbit  as  would  en- 
able him  to  see  the  whole  of  it  at 
once,  he  would  see  it  to  be  an  ellipse ; 
and  if  gifted  with  appropriate  instru- 
ments and  powers  of  locomotion,  he 
would  prove  it  to  be  such  by  measur- 
ing its  different  dimensions.  Nay, 
further  :  if  the  tract  were  visible,  and 
he  were  so  placed  that  he  could  see 
all  ports  of  it  in  succession,  but  not 
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all  of  them  at  once,  he  might  be  able, 
by  piecing  together  his  successive 
observations,  to  discover  both  that 
it  was  an  ellipee  and  that  the  planet 
moved  in  it  The  case  would  then 
exactly  resemble  that  of  the  naviga- 
tor who  discovers  the  land  to  be  an 
island  by  sailing  round  it.  If  the 
path  was  visible,  no  one  I  think 
would  dispute  tiiat  to  identify  it 
with  an  ellipse  is  to  describe  it : 
and  I  cannot  see  why  any  differ- 
ence should  be  made  by  its  not  being 
directly  an  object  of  sense,  when 
every  point  in  it  is  as  exactly  ascer- 
tained as  if  it  were  sa 

Subject  to  the  indispensable  con- 
dition which  has  just  been  stated, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  the  part  which 
conceptions  have  in  the  operation  of 
studying  facts   has  ever  been  over- 
looked or  undervalued.     No  one  ever 
disputed  that  in  order  to  reason  about 
anything  we  must  have  a  conception 
of  it ;   or  that  when  we  include  a 
multitude  of  things  under  a  general 
expression,  there  is  implied   in  the 
expression  a  conception  of  something 
common  to  those  things.    But  it  by 
no  means  foUows  that  the  conception 
is  necessarily    pre-existent,   or  oon- 
structed  by  the  mind  out  of  its  own 
materials.     If  the  facto  are  rightly 
dasaed  under  the  conception,  it  is 
because  there  is  in  the  facta  them- 
selves something  of  Which  the  con- 
oeptkm  is  itself  a  copy ;  and  which 
if  we  cannot  directly  perceive,  it  is 
because  of  the  limited  power  of  our 
organs,  and  not  because  'the  thing 
itself  is  not  there.    The  conception 
itself  is  often  obtained  by  abstraction 
from  the  very  facts  which,   in   Dr. 
Whewell's  language,  it  is  afterwards 
called  in  to  connect     This  he  himself 
admits,  when  he  observes,  (which  he 
does  on  several  occasions,)  how  great 
a  service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
science  of  physiology  by  the  philoso* 
pher  **  who  should  establish  a  precise, 
tenable,  and  consistent  conception  of 
life.*'*    Such  a  conception  can  only 

*  Novum  Orpan-um  Smovatunij  p.  3a. 


be  abstracted  from  the  phenomena  of 
life  itself ;  from  the  very  facto  which 
it  is  put  in  requisitkni  to  connect 
In  other  cases,  no  doubt,  instead  of 
collecting  the  conception   from  the 
very  phenomena  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  colligate,   we  select  it 
from  among  those  which  ha^'e  been 
previously  collected    by  abstnCdaa 
from  other  facts.     In  the  instance  oE 
Kepler's  laws,  the  latter  was  the  case. 
The  facto  being  out  of  the  reach  of 
being  observed  in  any  such  manner 
as  would  have  enabled  the  senses  to 
identify    directly   the   path    of   the 
planet,  the  conception  requisite  for 
framing  a  general  description  of  tiist 
path  could  not  be  collected  by  afastzae- 
tion  from  the  observations  themselves', 
the  mind   had  to  supply   hypotheti- 
cally,  from  among  the  conceptions  it 
had  obteined  from  other  portions  of 
ito  experience,  some  one  woicli  irooJd 
correctly  represent  the  serias  of  tbe 
observed  facts.     It  had  to  hune  a 
supposition    respecting    the    g^nenl 
course  of  the  phenomenon,  and  ask 
itself.  If  this  be  the  eenend  descrip- 
tion, what  will  the  details  be?  and 
then  compare  these  with  the  details 
actually  observed.     If  they   agreed, 
the  hypothesis  would  serve  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  phenomenon  :  if  not, 
it  was    necessarily  abandoned,  and 
another  tried.     It  is  such  a  case  as 
this  which  gives  rise  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  mind,  in  framing  the  de- 
scriptions, adds  something  of  Ite  own 
which  it  does  not  find  in  the  facte 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  surely  that  the 
planet  does  describe  an  eUmae ;  and 
a  fact  which  we  could  see  if  we  had 
adequate  visual  organs  and  a  suitable 
position.  Not  having  these  advan- 
tages, but  possessing  the  conception 
of  an  ellipse,  or  (to  express  the  mean- 
ing in  less  technical  language)  know- 
ing what  an  ellipse  was,  Kepler  tried 
whether  the  observed  places  of  the 
planet  were  consistent  with  such  a 
path.  He  found  they  were  so  ;  and 
he,  consequently,  asserted  as  a  fact 
that  the  planet  moved  in  an  ellipse. 
But  this  fact,  which  Kepler  did  wA 
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add  ibf  bat  found  in,  the  motions  of 
the  planet^  namely,  that  it  occupied 
in  sQooession  the  ▼arious  points  in  the 
ciicumferejioe  of  a  given  ellipse,  was 
the  veiy  fact  the  separate  parts  of 
vhkh  had  been  senarately  observed ; 
it  was  the  sum  of  we  different  obser- 
▼atioDa 

Having  stated    this  fimdamental 
diSerenoe  between   mj  opinion  and 
that  of  Dr.  Whewell,  I  must  add, 
that  his  account  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  a  conception  is  selected  suit- 
able to  express  the  facts  appears  to 
me  perfectly  just    The  experience  of 
aO  thinkera  will,  I  believe,   testify 
that  the  process  is  tentative ;  that  it 
oxuiEta  (if  a  succession  of  guesses ; 
many  bdng  rejected,  until  one  at  last 
**cnn  fit  to  be  chosen.     We  know 
tnm  Kefisx  himself  that  before  hit- 
^  Qpoo  the  "  conception "  of  an 
^UipK^  he  tried  nineteen  other  ima- 
C^Dvy  paths,  which,  finding  them  in- 
^"■"■tent  with  tho  observations,  he 
^UJ*Bged  to  reject.     But,  as  Dr. 
^^fhevell  truly  says,  the  successful 
^yphaig^  though   a    guess,  oiurht 
S^Boal^  to  be  called,  not  a  lu(£y, 
hot  a  ikilf  nl  guess.      The    jesses 
which  fcrve  to  give  mental  unity  and 
whoIenesB  to  a  chaos  of  scattered  par- 
^'^^^^  are  accidents  which  rarely 
^ccar  to  any  nindB  but  those  abound- 
^8  i&  Wwledge  and  disciplined  in 
mtdlectnal  oombinations. 
.  ?J7  ^  ^  tentative  method,  so 
ndi^Kiiahle  as  a  means  to  the  col- 
2?~  ^  f*cts  far  purposes  of  de- 
■^?*»0i  admits  of  application  to  In- 
™ptioo  itself,   and  what    functions 
°^*oiV  to  it  in  that  department,  will 
^  wnaidered  in  the  chapter  of  the 
JJJ^wit  Book  which  relates  to  Hypo- 
•^^•W-    On  the  jpresent  occasion  we 
have  chiefly  to  distinguish  this  pro- 
c^  of  Cdligation   from   Induction 
P'^periy  80  called ;  and  that  the  dis- 
~J*ion  may  be  made  clearer,  it  is 
f^Jto  advert  to  a  curious  and  in- 
r'^'ing  remark,  which  is  as  strik- 
fS^y  true  of  the  fonner  operation,  as 
^  ^>pear8  to  me  unequivocally  false 
rftielatter. 


In  different  stages  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  philosophen}  have  em- 
ployed, for  the  colligation  of  the  same 
order  of  facts,  different  conceptions. 
The  early  rude  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  which  minute  pre- 
cision was  neither  attained  nor  sought, 
presented  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  representation  of  the  path  of  a 
planet  as  an  exact  circle,  having  the 
earth  for  its  centre.  As  observations 
increased  in  accuracy,  facts  were  dis- 
closed which  were  not  reconcilable 
with  this  simple  supposition  :  for  the 
colligation  of  those  additional  facts, 
thesupposition  was  varied;  and  varied 
again  and  again  as  facts  became  more 
numerous  and  precise.  The  earth 
was  removed  from  the  centre  to  some 
other  point  within  the  circle ;  the 
planet  was  supposed  to  revolve  in  a 
smaller  circle  called  an  epicycle,  round 
an  imaginary  point  which  revolved  in 
a  circle  round  the  earth  :  in  propoi'tion 
as  observation  elicited  fresh  facts  con- 
tradictory to  these  representations, 
other  epicycles  and  other  excentrics 
were  added,  producing  additional  com- 
plications ;  until  at  last  Kepler  swept 
all  these  circles  away,  and  substituted 
the  conception  of  an  exact  ellipse. 
Even  this  is  found  not  to  represent 
with  complete  correctness  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  present  day,  which 
disclose  many  slight  deviations  from 
an  orbit  exactiy  elliptical  Now  Dr. 
Whewell  has  remarked  that  these 
successive  general  expressions,  though 
apparentiv  so  conflicting,  were  all 
correct :  they  all  answered  the  purpose 
of  colligation ;  they  all  enabled  the 
mind  to  represent  to  itself  with  facility, 
and  by  a  simultaneous  glance,  the 
whole  body  of  facts  at  the  time  ascer- 
tained :  each  in  its  turn  served  as  a 
correct  description  of  the  phenomena, 
BO  far  as  the  senses  had  up  to  that 
time  taken  cognisance  of  them.  If  a 
necessity  afterwards  arose  for  discard- 
ing one  of  these  general  descriptions 
of  the  planet's  orbit,  and  framing  a 
different  imaginary  line,  by  which  to 
express  the  seriesof  observed  positions, 
it  was  because  a  number  of  new  facts 
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had  now  been  added,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  combine  with  the  old  facts 
into  one  general  description.  Bat 
this  did  not  affect  the  correctness  of 
the  former  expression,  considered  as 
a  general  statement  of  the  only  facts 
which  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
And  so  true  is  this,  that,  as  is  well 
remarked  by  M.  Comte,  these  ancient 
generalisations,  even  the  rudest  and 
most  imperfect  of  them,  that  of  uni- 
form movement  in  a  circle,  are  so  far 
from  being  entirely  false,  that  they 
are  even  now  habitually  employed  by 
astronomers  when  only  a  rough  ap- 
proximation to  correctness  is  required. 
"  L'astronomie  modeme,  en  d^truisant 
sans  retour  les  hypotheses  primitives, 
envisage  conmie  kas  i^Ues  du 
monde,  a  soigneusement  maintenu 
leur  valeur  positive  et  permanente,  la 
propri^t^  de  repr^senter  commode 
ment  les  ph^nom^nes  quand  11  s'agit 
d'une  premise  6bauche.  Nos  res- 
souroes  k  cet  ^ard  sont  meme  bien 
plus  ^tendues,  pr^is^ment  k  cause  que 
nousnenous  faisonsaacune  illusion  sur 
la  r^itd  des  hypotheses ;  ce  qui  nous 
permet  d*employer  sans  scrupule,  en 
chaque  cas,  oelle  que  nous  jugeons  la 
plus  avantogeuse."  * 

Dr.  Whewell*s  remark,  therefore,  is 
philosophically  correct  Successive 
expressions  for  the  colligation  of  ob- 
served facts,  or,  in  other  words,  suc- 
cessive descriptions  of  a  phenomenon 
as  a  whole,  wnich  has  been  observed 
only  in  parts,  may,  though  conflicting, 
be  all  correct  as  far  as  uiey  go.  But 
it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  assert 
this  of  conflicting  inductions. 

The  scientific  study  of  facts  may  be 
undertaken  for  three  different  pur- 
poses :  the  simple  description  of  the 
facts ;  their  explanation ;  or  their 
prediction :  meaning  by  prediction, 
the  determination  of  the  conditions 
under  which  similar  facts  may  be  ex- 
pected again  to  occur.  To  the  first  of 
these  three  operations  the  name  of 
Induction  does  not  properly  belong : 
to  the  other  two  it  does.     Now  I^. 

*  Court  de  PhUotophie  Potitive,  vol  11.  p. 
aoa. 


Whewell's  observatkn  is  true  of  the 
first  alone.     Considered  as  a  mere 
description,  the  circular  theory  of  the 
heavenly  motions  represents  jwfectly 
well  their  general  features :  and  }sf 
adding  epicycles  without  limit,  thoae 
motions,  even  as  now  known  to  in> 
might  be  expressed  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  that  might  be  reqaiied. 
The  elliptical  theory,  as  a  mere  de- 
scription, would  have  a  great  adwn- 
tage  in  point  of  simplicity,  and  in  the 
consequent  facility  of  conceiving  it 
and  reasoning  about  it ;  bat  it  voold 
not  really  be  more  true  than  the  other. 
Different  descriptions,  therefore,  joty 
be  all  true :  but  not,  surely,  diffenst 
explanations.     The  doctrine  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  moved  by  a  Tirtoe 
inherent  in  their  celestial  nature ;  the 
doctrine  that  they  were  moved  by  iin- 
pact,  (which  led  to  the  hyiwtheffl  » 
vortices  as  the  only  impelling  fo"^ 
capable  of  whirling  bodiei  in  drdes,) 
and  the  Newtonian  doctrine  ^**7 
are  moved  by  the  composition*  * 
centripetal  with  an  original  PJ«>i*^ 
force ;  all  these  are  explanatioas  ott* 
lected  by  real  induction  from  suppoaw 
parallel   cases ;    and    they  were  vl 
successively  received  by  philoaophen, 
as  scientific  truths  on  the  sahysd  « 
the  heavenly  bodies.     Can  it  be  «» 
of  these,  as  was  said  of  the  differan 
descriptions,  that  they  are  all  true  * 
far  as  they  go  I     Is  it  not  dear  tbit 
only  one  can  be  true  in  any  <J*8^ 
and  the  other  two  must  be  altt^ftber 
false?     So  much  for  explanatij*' 
let  us  now  compare  different  pw**'* 
tions:  the  first,  that  eclipses  y-iBf^ 
when  one  planet  or  satellite  »  * 
situated  as  to  cast  its  shadow  ap^ 
another;  the  second,  that  tbejr  «^ 
occur  when  some  great  calamity" 
impending  over  mankindL    ^^^ 
two  doctrines  only  differ  in  the  deg^ 
of  their  truth  as  expressing  real  faC»J 
with   unequal  degrees  of  •**"5*??! 
Assuredly  the  one  is  true,  and  v» 
other  absolutely  falaei* 

•  Dr.  Whowoll,  In  his  i«ply,  ««»'*?iS! 
distinction  here  drawn,  and  nf""?S 
that  not  only  different  doKxi^*^  "** 
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In  every  way,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  to  explain  induction  as  the  col- 
ligatkm  of  facts  by  means  of  appro- 
pciate  conoeptionsy  that  is,  conceptions 
which  will  reaUy  express  them,  is  to 
ooo/oond   mere    descriptions  of  the 

differfnt  eacplanationa  of  a  phenomenon, 
raxf  all  be  true.  Of  tbe  three  theories 
nBDcednff  the  mottons  of  the  heavenly 
hoak%  be  says  IPhiloiopkjf  <^f  JH$covery, 
IL  331) :  **  Undoubtedly  all  these  ezplano- 
tioDs  mmf  be  true  and  conaistent  with 
each  other*  and  would  be  ao  if  eaoh  had 
been  IbUowed  out  ao  aa  to  ahow  in  what 
manlier  it  could  be  made  oonsisteut  with 
tiie  faetOto     And  thla  was  in  reality  in  a 

Cit  laeaauie  done.  The  doctrine  that  the 
fenly  bodies  were  moved  by  vortioes 
waa  raeceeafully  modified,  ao  that  it  came 
to  cohielde  in  its  results  with  the  doctrine 
of  aa  tniiae-quadr&tic  centripetal  force. 
.T  .  .  Whaa  tnis  point  was  reached,  tbe 
vortex  wai  merely  a  machinery,  wdl  or 
ill  devised,  for  producing  such  a  centriiwtal 
force,  and  therefore  did  not  contradict  the 
doctrine  of  a  centripetal  force.    Newton 
hiimelfdoea  not  appear  to  have  been  averse 
to  ea:plaining  gravity  by  impulse.    Bo  little 
ia  It  true  tfa»e  if  one  theory  be  true  the 
oOmt  most  be  false.    The  att^npt  to  ex- 
pUa  navity  by  the  impulse  of  streams  of 
partiAs  flowine  through  the  universe  in 
an  dnvctions,  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  ntfaaepAjr,  is  00  far  from  being  incon- 
siaicat  arith  tbe  Newtonian  theory,  that  it 
is  fiwindert  entirely  upon  it^    And  even  with 
repnl  to  the  doctrine  that  the  heavenly 
bodjes  move  by  an  inherent  virtue,  if  this 
doetzine  had  been  maintained  in  any  such 
vraj  that  it  was  brought  to  agree  with  the 
facta,  the  inbeient  virtue  must  have  had 
tea  lawa  deteradned ;  and  then  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  virtue  had  a 
refcrenee  to  the  central  body ;  and  so  the 
'inheraot  virtue'  must  have  coincided  in 
Jts  eOset  with  the  Newtonian  force ;  and 
then  the  two  explanations  would  acree, 
except  ao  far  as  the  word  'inherent  waa 
eooeemed.    Andif  such  a  part  of  an  earlier 
tbeocv  as  this  word  xiikertni  indicates  is 
foand  to  be  untenable,  it  is  of  course  re- 
jected in  the  transition  to  later  and  more 
exact  theories,  In  Inductions  of  this  kind, 
as  weU  as  in  what  Mr.  Mill  calls  Doscrlp. 
tiooa    There  is,  therefore,  still  no  validity 
dfseoverahle  in  the  distinction  which  Mr. 
Mill  attempts  todraw  between  descriptions 
like  Kepler's  law  of  ellinUcal  orbits,  and 
other  esmnples  of  induction." 

If  the  doctrine  of  vortioes  had  meant, 
net  tfaat  vorttoes  existed,  but  only  that  the 
flmeta  moved  in  tAs  mam  vM/nner  as  if 
they  had  been  whirled  by  vortioes ;  if  the 
hypothasis  had  been  merely  a  mode  of 
nianantiting  the  facts,  not  an  attempt  to 
aecvant  for  them ;  if,  in  short,  it  had  been 
only  a  Description,  it  would,  no  doubt. 


observed  facts  with  inference  from 
those  facts,  and  ascribe  to  the  latter 
what  is  a  characteristic  property  of 
the  former. 

There  is,  however,  between  Colliga- 
tion and  Induction  a  real  oorrelation, 

have  been  reconcilable  with  the  Newtonian 
theory.  The  vortices,  however,  were  not  a 
mere  aid  to  conceiving  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  but  a  supposed  physical  agent, 
actively  impelling  them ;  a  material  fnct 
which  might  be  true  or  not  true,  but  could 
not  be  both  true  and  not  true.  According 
to  Descartes'  theory  it  was  true,  according 
to  Newton's  it  was  not  true.  Dr.  Who  well 
probably  moans  that  since  the  phrases, 
centripetal  and  projectile  force,  do  not 
declare  the  nature  but  only  the  direction 
of  the  forces,  the  Newtonuui  theory  docs 
not  absolutely  contnidict  any  hypothesis 
which  may  be  framed  respecting  the  modo 
of  their  production.  The  Newtonian  theory, 
regarded  as  a  mere  deteription  of  the 
planetary  motions,  does  not ;  but  the 
Newtonian  theory  asau  exjdanation  of  them 
does.  For  in  wliat  does  the  explanation 
consist?  In  ascribing  those  motions  to  a 
general  law  which  obtains  between  all 
particles  of  matter,  and  in  identifying  this 
witli  the  law  by  which  bodies  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  the  planets  are  kept  in  their 
orbits  by  a  force  wliich  draws  the  particles 
composing  them  towards  every  other  par- 
ti<Ae  of  matter  in  the  solar  system,  they  are 
not  kept  in  those  orbits  by  the  impulsive 
force  of  certain  stroiims  of  matter  which 
whirl  them  round.  The  one  explanation 
absolutely  excludes  the  other.  £lther  the 
planets  are  not  moved  by  vortices,  or  they 
do  not  move  by  a  law  common  to  all  matter. 
It  is  impossible  that  both  opinions  can  be 
true.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  assertions, 
that  a  man  died  because  somebody  killed 
him,  and  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

80,  again,  tbe  theory  that  the  planets 
move  by  a  virtue  inherent  in  their  celestial 
nature,  is  incompatible  with  either  of  the 
two  others:  either  that  of  their  being 
moved  by  vortices,  or  that  which  regards 
them  as  moving  by  a  property  which  thev 
have  in  common  with  the  earth  and  all 
terrestrial  bodies.  Dr.  WhewcU  f^ays  that 
the  theory  of  an  inherent  virtue  agrees 
with  Newton's  when  the  word  inherent  is 
left  out,  which  of  course  it  would  be  (he 
says)  if  "found  to  be  untenable. "  But 
leave  that  out,  and  where  is  the  theory! 
The  word  inherent  is  the  theory.  When 
that  is  omitted,  there  remains  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  heavenly  bodies  move  "by  a 
virtue,"  i.€,  by  a  power  of  some  sort,  or  by 
virtue  of  their  celestial  nature,  which 
directly  contradicts  the  doctrine  that  ter* 
restriai  bodies  fall  by  the  same  law. 

If  Dr.  Whewell  is  not  yet  satisfied,  any 
other  subject  will  serve  equally  well  to  test 
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which  it  b  important  to  oonoeive 
correctly.  Gollieation  is  not  always 
induction  ;  but  mduction  is  always 
colligation.  The  assertion  that  the 
planets  move  in  ellipses  was  but  a 
mode  of  representing  obser/ed  facts ; 
it  was  but  a  colligation  ;  while  the 
assertion  that  they  are  drawn  or  tend 
towards  the  sun  was  the  statement  of 
a  new  fact,  inferred  by  induction. 
But  the  induction,  once  made,  accom- 
plishes the  puiposes  of  colligation 
likewisa  It  bnngs  the  same  facts, 
which  Kepler  had  connected  by  his 
conception  of  an  ellipse,  under  the 
additional  conception  of  bodies  acted 
upon  by  a  central  force,  and  serves 
therefore  as  a  new  bond  of  connection 
for  those  facts ;  a  new  principle  for 
their  classification. 

Further,  the  descriptions  which  are 
improperly  confoundeid  with  induction 
are  nevertheless  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  induction ;  no  less  necessary 
than  correct  observation  of  the  facts 
themselves.  Without  the  previous 
colligation  of  detached  observations 
by  means  of  one  general  conception, 
we  could  never  have  obtained  any 
basis  for  an  induction,  except  in  the 
case  of  phenomena  <^  very  limited 
compass.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
affirm  any  predicates  at  all  of  a  sub- 

hts  doctrine.  He  will  hnrdly  boj  th^t  there 
la  no  contradiction  between  the  Amission 
theory  and  the  imdulatory  theory  of  light ; 
or  that  there  can  be  both  one  and  two 
electricities ;  or  that  the  hvpotheeia  of 
the  production  of  the  hiffner  organic 
forms  by  development  from  the  lower,  and 
the  supposition  of  separate  and  sticceasive 
acts  of  creation,  are  quite  reconcilable ; 
or  that  the  tbeoiy  that  volcanoes  are  fed 
from  a  centnil  fire,  and  the  doctrines 
which  ascribe  them  to  cliemical  action  at 
a  comparatively  small  depth  below  the 
earth's  surface,  are  consistent  with  one 
another,  and  all  true  as  far  as  they  go. 

If  different  explanations  of  the  same  Hat 
cannot  both  be  true,  still  less,  surely,  can 
different  predictions.  Dr.  Whewell  quar* 
rels  (on  what  ground  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  consider)  with  the  examine  I  had 
chosen  on  this  point,  and  thinks  an  objec- 
tion to  an  illustration  a  suflicient  answer 
to  a  theory.  Examples  not  liable  to  his 
objection  are  easilv  found,  if  the  proposi- 
tion that  conflicting  predictions  cannot 
both  be  true  can  bo  made  clearer  by  any 


ject  incapable  of  being  observed  other- 
wise  than  piecemeal :  much  kssooold 
we  extend  those  predicates  by  iodac- 
tion  to  other  similar  subjects.  Indne- 
tion,  therefore,  always  presnppoaeB, 
not  only  that  the  necessary  observa- 
tions are  made  with  tiie  neoessaiy 
accuracy,  but  also  that  the  raaltsof 
these  observations  are,  so  far  «  p«> 
ticable,  connected  together  by  pneril 
descriptions,  enabling  the  mind  to- 
repiesent  to  itaell  as  wholes  whatever 
phenomena  are  capable  of  being  » 
represented. 

§  5.  Dr.  WheweU  has  replied  •* 
some  length  to  the  preceding  obMfrt- 
tions,  re-stating  his  opinions,  but  ^• 
out  (as  far  as  I  can  perceive)  addi^ 
anything  material  to  his  former  Mo- 
menta Since,  however,  mine  haw  «« 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  any 
impzoesion  upon  him,  I  wiU  mbjom  * 
few  remarks,  tending  to  Aow  more 
clearly  in  what  our  diffei«>«* 
opinion  consists,  as  weU  «»  »*«» 
measure,  to  account  for  it  , 

Nearly  all  the  definitions  of  induc- 
tion, by  writers  of  authority,  m»J»ft 
consist  in  drawing  inferenow  traa 
known  cases  to  unknown ;  f°^J 
of  a  dass  a  predicate  which  baa  oet 
found  true  of  some  cases  belongings 

examples.  Suppose  the  P*>*"jytJ?<»» 
be  a  newly  discovered  comet,  •»»  T;  <„-* 
astronomer  predicts  Um  return  «»«•  "*!  ^ 
300  year»— another  once  in  ^^JSmiif 
they  both  be  right?  When  Columowir , 
dieted  that  by  saUingeonstantlyjJT^^ 
he  should  in  time  return  to  the^^^^ 
which  he  set  out,  while  otherea^^Tj^iBg 
he  could  never  do  so  except  °'^  ^^^p^ 
back,  wore  both  he  and  his  oP1*"jTjipie. 
prophets?  Were  the  predictions  wwcje«D». 

told  the  wonders  of  raH^^^Jl^SJlt  ^ 
ships,  and  those  which  ^^^"^  tyJ^teXB 
Atlantic  could  never  be  crosseo  "JL^jjed 
navigation,  nor  a  mil  way  ^'^J^Snl'* 
ten  miles  an  hour,  both  (in  Dr.  ^  ^ 
wonis)  "true  and  consistent  '^'- 
another?"  ^^h^««an 

Dr.  Whewell  sees  no  distinctto° '7-o«9- 
holding  contradictory  oi»ini«»»JJ  jj^ 
Uon  of  fact,  and  merely  e^P^^efpCloa 
ent  analogies  to  fitcilitata  ^Sms^ 
of  the  same  fact.  The  ca»^.<*.irAa, 
Indnctiona  belongs  to  the  'o»«*^  tb* 
that  of  different  Descripti**  *" 
latter. 
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the  class ;  concluding,  becaufie  some 
things  have  a  certain  property,  that 
other  things  which  resemble  them 
have  the  same  property — or  because  a 
thing  hajB  manifested  a  property  at  a 
certain  time,  that  it  has  and  will  have 
that  jproperty  at  other  times. 

It  can  acaroely  be  contended  that 
Kepler'a  operation  was  an  Induction 
in  this  sense  of  the  term.     The  state- 
ment that  Mars  moves  in  an  ellipti- 
cal otiHt  was  no  generalisation  from 
individual  cases  to  a  class  of  cases. 
Neitb^'  was  it  an  extension  to  all 
time  of  what  had  been  found  true  at 
some  particular    time.      The  whole 
amount  of  generalisation  which  the 
case  admitted  of   was  already  com- 
pkted,  or  might  have  been  so.     Long 
DeEore  the  elliptic  theory  was  thought 
Q^  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
pUnets  returned  periodically  to  the 
same  apparent  places ;  the  series  of 
these  p£Eu:e8  was,  or  might  have  been, 
oompletely  determined,  and  the  ap- 
pueot  course  of  each  planet  marked 
out  on  the  celestial  glooe  in  an  unin- 
tempted  line.     Kepler  did  not  ex- 
tend an  observed  truth  to  other  cases 
thaa  those  in  which  it  had  been  ob- 
served :  he  did  not  widen  the  tubject 
of  the  proposition  which  expressed  the 
observed  facts.      The  alteration  he 
made  was  in  the  predidlLte.     Instead 
of  saying,  the  successive  places  of 
Mars  are  so  and  so,  he  summed  them 
1^  in  the  statement,  that  the  succes- 
are  places  of  Mars  are  points  in  an 
ellipse.     It  is  true  this  statement,  as 
Dr.  Whewell  says,  was  not  the  sum  of 
Uke  observations  merdy ;  it  was  the 
sum  of  the  observations  seen  under  a 
ne»  point  of  view,*    But  it  was  not 
the  sum  of  more  than  the  observations, 
as  a  real  induction  is.     It  took  in  no 
cases  but  those  which  had  been  actu- 
ally observed,  or  which  could  have 
been  inferred  from  the  observations 
bef oie  the  new  point  of  view  presented 
itself.     There  was  not  that  transition 
from  known  cases  to  unknown  which 
ooosiitutea  Induction  in  the  original 

*  Fhil.  e/J)ueif9.,  p.  256. 


and  acknowledged  meaning  of   the 
term. 

Old  definitions,  it  is  true,  cannot 
prevail  against  new  knowledge  :  and 
if  the  Eeplerian  operation,  as  a  logi- 
,cal  process,  be  really  identical  with 
what  takes  place  in  acknowledged  in- 
duction, the  definition  of  induction 
ought  to  be  so  widened  as  to  take  it 
in  ;  since  scientific  language  ought  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  true  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  things  it  is  em- 
ployed to  designate.  Here  then  it  is 
that  I  am  at  issue  with  Dr.  WheweU. 
He  does  think  the  operations  identi- 
caL  He  allows  of  no  logical  process 
in  any  case  of  induction  other  than 
what  there  was  in  Kepler's  case, 
namely,  guessing  uutU  a  guess  is  found 
which  tulies  with  the  facts ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
he  rejects  all  canons  of  induction,  be- 
cause it  is  not  by  means  of  them  that 
we  guess.  Dr.  Whewell's  theory  of 
the  logic  of  science  would  be  veiy  per- 
fect if  it  did  not  pass  over  altogether 
the  question  of  Proof.  But  in  my  ap- 
prehension there  is  such  a  thing  as 
proof,  and  inductions  differ  altogether 
from  descriptions  in  their  relation  to 
that  element.  Induction  is  proof; 
it  is  inferring  somethinff  unobserved 
from  something  observea :  it  requires, 
therefore,  an  appropriate  test  of  proof ; 
and  to  provide  that  test  is  the  special 
purpose  of  inductive  logia  When, 
on  the  contrary,  we  merely  collate 
known  observations,  and,  in  Dr.  Whe- 
well's  phraseology,  connect  them  by 
means  of  a  new  conception ;  if  the 
conception  does  serve  to  connect  the 
observations,  we  have  all  we  want. 
As  the  proposition  in  which  it  is  em- 
bodied pretends  to  no  other  truth  than 
what  it  may  share  with  many  other 
modes  of  representing  the  same  facts, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  facts  is  all 
it  requires :  it  neither  needs  nor  ad- 
mits of  proof;  though  it  may  serve 
to  prove  other  things,  inasmuch  as, 
by  placinjz  the  facts  in  mental  con- 
nection with  other  facts  not  previously 
seen  to  resemble  them,  it  assimilates 
the  case  to  another  class  of  phenomena^ 
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oonceming  which  real  Inductions  have 
already  been  mad&  Thus  Kepler  b 
so-called  law  brought  the  orbit  of  Mars 
into  the  class  ellipse,  and  bv  doing  so, 
proved  all  the  properties  oi  an  ellipse 
to  be  true  of  the  orbit :  but  in  this 
proof  Kepler's  law  supplied  the  minor 
premise,  and  not  (as  is  the  case  with 
real  Inductions)  the  major. 

Dr.  Whewell  calls  nothing  Induc- 
tion where  there  is  not  a  new  mental 
conception  introduced,  and  everything 
induclaon  where  there  is.  But  this 
is  to  confound  two  very  different 
things,  Invention  and  Proof.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  conception  be- 
longs to  Invention :  and  invention 
may  be  required  in  any  operation,  but 
is  the  essence  of  none.  A  new  concep- 
tion may  be  introduced  for  descriptive 
purposes,  and  so  it  may  for  inductive 
purposes.  But  it  is  so  far  from  con- 
stituting induction,  that  induction 
does  not  necessarily  stand  in  need  of 
it.  Most  inductions  require  no  con- 
ception but  what  was  present  in  every 
one  of  the  particular  instances  on 
which  the  induction  is  grounded. 
That  all  men  are  mortal  is  surely  an 
inductive  conclusion ;  yet  no  new 
conception  is  introduced  by  it.  Who- 
ever knows  that  any  man  has  died, 
has  all  the  conceptions  involved  in 
the  inductive  generalisation.  But 
Dr.  Whewell  oonadders  the  process  of 
invention,  which  consists  in  framing 
a  new  conception  consistent  with  tlie 
facts,  to  be  not  merely  a  necessary 
part  of  all  induction,  but  the  whole 
of  it 

The  mental  operation  which  ex- 
tracts from  a  number  of  detached  ob- 
servations certain  general  characters 
in  which  Uie  observed  phenomena  re- 
semble one  another,  or  resemble  other 
known  facts,  is  what  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  most  subsequent  metaphysicians, 
have  understood  by  the  woi^  Abstrac- 
tion. A  general  expression  obtained 
by  abstnu^n,  connecting  known  facts 
by  means  of  common  characters,  but 
without  concluding  from  them  to 
unknown,  may,  I  think,  with  strict 
logical  correctness,  be  termed  a  De* 


scription ;  nor  do  I  know  in  what  other 
way  things  can  ever  be  described. 
My  position,  however,  does  not  depend 
on  the  employment  of  that  particnlar 
word  :  I  am  quite  content  to  me  Dr. 
Whewell's  term  Colligation,  or  the 
moro  general  phrases,  "mode  of  re- 
presenting, or  of  expreflring,  pheno- 
mena ; "  provided  it  be  cWly  seen 
that  the  process  is  not  Induction,  bit 
something  radically  different 

What  more  may  usefully  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  Colligation,  or  of  the 
correlative  expression  invented  by 
Dr.  Whewell,  the  Explicatkm  of  Oun- 
ceptions,  and  generally  on  the  siib^ 
of  ideas  and  mental  representabav 
as  connected  ^'ith  the  study  of  facta, 
will  find  a  more  appropriate  plsoe  in 
the  Fourth  Book,  on  the  Opentioo« 
Subsidiary  to  Induction  :  to  vbicb  I 
must  refer  the  reader  for  the  leoKmi 
of  any  diflSculty  which  the  jKKaat 
discusaoii  may  have  left 


CHAPTER  IIL' 

OF  THE  GBOUND  OF  INDOOnOH 

§  I.  Induction,  properly  »  called, 
as  distinguished  from  those  mental 
operations,  sometimes  though  impin- 
perly  designated  by  tlte  name,  which 
I  have  attempted  in  the  preceding 
chapter  to  characterise,  may,  then,  be 
summarily  defined  as  Generalintino 
from  Experience.  It  consists  in  infer 
ring  from  some  individual  infltano9 
in  which  a  phenomenon  is  observed  to 
occur,  that  it  occurs  in  all  instancefi^it 
a  certain  class ;  namely,  in  all  vhkh 
resemble  the  former,  in  what  are  re- 
garded as  the  material  circumstaooea 

In  what  way  the  material  drciun* 
stances  are  to  be  distinguished  fn>ni 
those  which  are  immaterial,  or  why 
some  of  the  circumstances  are  maienai 
and  others  not  so^  we  are  not  yefc 
ready  to  point  out  Wo  must  fii^ 
observe  that  there  is  a  principle  im- 
plied in  the  very  statement  <^  vbat 
Induction  is ;  an  assumption  with  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
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order  of  the  universe ;  namely,  that 
there  are  such  things  in  nature  as 
parallel  cases;  that  what  happens 
ODoe  vnSi,  under  a  sufficient  degree  of 
amilaritj  of  circumstances,  happen 
again,  aiid  not  only  again,  but  as  often 
as  tbe  same  circumstanoes  recur. 
Hui^I  tay,  is  an  assumption  involved 
in  efeiy  case  of  induction.  And  if 
ve  omnilt  the  actual  course  of  nature, 
ve  find  that  the  assxmiption  is  war- 
nnted.  Tbe  universe,  so  far  as  known 
to  na^  ii  80  constituted,  that  whatever 
ii  troe  m  any  one  case,  is  true  in  all 
cases  of  a  certain  description ;  the 
cojy  difficulty  is,  to  find  what  de- 
Bcnp^oQ. 

Tbtt  nniversal  fact»  which  is  our 
vmni  for  all  inferences  from  ex- 
perience, has  been  described  by  dif- 
lerentphilosopherB  in  different  forms 
oflaognage;  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  onnorm ;  that  the  universe  is  gov- 
erned by  general  laws ;  and  the  like. 
One  qC  the  most  usual  of  those  modes 
of  cxpresaion,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
i^^adeqvte^  is  that  which  has  been 
tivn^  into    familiar    use    by  the 
iiKtaphyBcianfi  of  the  school  of  Reid 
ud  8(»ait.     The  dispasition  of  the 
^omian  mind  to  generalise  from  ex- 
poMnoe^—a  propensity  considered  by 
t^koephikKo^iers  as  an  instinct  of  our 
natore,— ^y  usually  describe  under 
9ane  nch  name  as  **  our  intuitive  oon- 
VKtion  that  the  future  will  resemble 
^  pMt*    Now  it  has  been  well 
panted  out  by  Mr.  Bafley,*  that 
(^hetfaer  tbe  tendency  be  or  not  an 
<*igina]  and  ultimate  element  of  our 
ii*taie}  Thne,  in  its  modifications  of 
I"*^  preee&ti  and  future^  has  no  con- 
cha either  with  the  belief  itself,  or 
*iCh  the  grounds  of  it    We  believe 
^^  fire  will  bum  to-morrow,  because 
it  faonied  to-day  and  yesterday ;  but 
*e  b&ve,   on   precisely  tbe   same 
pwndB,  that  it  burned  b^ore  we  were 
win,  aad  that  it  bums  this  very  day 
n  Cochin-Ohina.     It  is  not  from  the 
p«t  to  the  future,  as  p«ust  and  future, 
^  we  infer,  but  from  the  known  to 


the  unknown ;  from  facts  observed  to 
facts  unobserved  ;  from  what  we  have 
perceived,  or  been  directly  conscious 
of,  to  what  has  not  come  within  our 
experience.  In  this  last  predicament 
is  the  whole  region  of  the  future ;  but 
aldo  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the 
present  and  of  tiie  past 

Whatever  be  the  most  proper  mode 
of  expressing  it,  the  proposition  that 
the  course  of  nature  is  uniform  is 
the  fundamental  principle,  or  general 
axiom,  of  Induction.     It  woi^d  yet 
be  a  great  error  to  offer  this  luge 
genersdisation  as  any  explanation  of 
the  inductive  process.    On  the  con- 
trary, I  hold  it  to  be  itself  an  instance 
of  induction,  and  induction  by  no 
means  of  the  most  obvious  kind.    Far 
from    being  the  first  induction  we 
make,  it  is  one  of  the  last,  or  at  all 
events  one  of  those  which  are  latest 
in  attaining  strict  philosophical  accu- 
racy.  As  a  general  maxim,  indeed,  it 
has  scarcely  entered  into  the  minds 
of  any  but  philosophers  ;  nor  even  by 
them,  as  we  shall  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  remarking,  have  its  extent 
and  limits  been  always  verv  justly 
conceived.    The  truth  is,  that  this 
great  generalisation  is  itself  founded 
on  prior  generalisations.  Tlie  obscurer 
laws  of  nature  were,  discovered  by 
means  of  it,  but  the  more  obvious 
ones  must  have  been  understood  and 
assented  to  as  general  truths  before  it 
was  ever  heard  of.     We  should  never 
have  thought  of  aflirming  that  all 
phenomena  take  place  according  to 
general    laws,   if    we  had  not    first 
arrived,  in  the  case  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  phenomena^  at  some  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  themselves  ;  which 
could  be  done  no  otherwise  than  by 
induction.     In  what  sense,  then,  can 
a  principle,  which  is  so  far  from  being 
our  earliest  induction,  be  regarded  as 
our  warrant  for  all  the  others?  ^Jji 
the  only  sense  in  which  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  the  general  propositions 
which  we  place  at  the  head  of  our 
reasonings  when  we  throw  them  into 
^llogisms  ever  really  contribute  to 
their  validity.  As  Archbishop  Whately 
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remarka,  eveiy  indactioii  is  a  syllogism 
with  the  major  premise  suppressed ; 
or  (as  I  prefer  expressing  it)  every 
induction  may  be  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  syUogism  by  supplying  a 
major  premise.  If  this  be  actually 
done,  the  principle  which  we  are  now 
oonsidering,  that  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature,  will  appear  as 
the  ultimate  major  premise  of  all  in- 
ductions, and  will,  therefore,  stand  to 
all  inductions  in  the  relation  in  which, 
as  has  been  shown  at  so  mudi  length, 
the  major  proposition  of  a  syllogism 
always  stands  to  the  conclusion  ;  not 
contributing  at  all  to  prove  it,  but 
being  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
being  proved ;  since  no  conclusion  is 
proved  for  which  there  cannot  be 
found  a  true  major  premise.* 

*  In  the  flnt  edition  a  note  WM  appended 
at  this  j^aoe,  containing  some  criticism  on 
A.rchbi8nop  Whately'a  mode  of  oonceiving 
the  relation  between  Syllogism  and  Induc- 
tion. In  a  subsequent  issue  of  his  Zofrtc, 
the  Archbishop  made  a  reply  to  the  criti- 
cism, which  induced  me  to  cancel  part  of 
the  note,  incorporating  the  remainder  in 
the  text.  In  a  still  later  edition,  the  Ardi- 
bishop  observes  in  a  tone  <tf  something 
like  disapprobation,  that  the  objections, 
"doubtless  from  their  being  fully  answered 
and  found  untenable,  were  silently  sup- 
pressed,** and  that  hence  he  might  appear 
to  some  of  his  readers  to  be  combating  a 
shadow.  On  this  latter  point,  the  Arch* 
bishop  need  give  himself  no  uneasiness. 
His  readers,  I  make  bold  to  say,  will  fully 
credit  his  mere  affirmation  that  the  olfac- 
tions have  actually  been  made. 

But  as  be  seems  to  think  that  what  he 
terms  the  suppression  of  the  objections 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  "silently,"  I 
now  break  that  silence,  and  state  exactly 
what  it  is  that  I  suppressed,  and  wliy.  I 
suppressed  that  alone  which  might  bo  rs- 
garded  as  fjersonal  criticism  on  the  Arch- 
bishop. I  had  imputed  to  him  the  having 
omitted  to  ask  himself  a  particular  ques- 
tion. I  found  that  he  had  asked  himself 
the  question,  and  could  give  it  an  answer 
oonsisteut  with  his  own  theory.  I  had 
also,  within  the  compass  of  a  parenthesis, 
haxarded  some  remarks  on  certain  general 
characteristics  of  Archbishop  What«ly  an  a 
philosopher.  These  remarks,  though  their 
tono^  I  hope,  was  neither  disrespectful  nor 
arrogant.  I  feltu  on  rsounsidenition,  that  I 
was  haraly  entitled  to  make :  least  of  all. 
when  the  instance  which  1  bid  regarded 
as  an  Illustration  of  them  failed,  as  I  now 
aaw,  to  bear  them  out  The  real  matter  nt 
tho  bottom  of  tho  whoU  dispute^  tho  Oif  • 


The  statement  that  the  unifonnitjr 
of  the  course  of  nature  is  the  ultinste 
major  premise  in  all  cases  of  induc- 
tion may  be  thought  to  requiie  wow 
explanation.  The  immediate  m&jor 
premise  in  every  inductive  aignmenl 
it  certainly  is  not  Of  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately*s  must  be  held  to  be 
the  correct  account  The  inductioD, 
•John,  Peter,  &a,  are  mortal,  there- 
fore all  mankind  are  mortal,"  may,  aa 
he  justly  says,  be  thrown  into  a  lyi- 
logismby  prefixing  asa  major  premoe, 
(what  is  at  any  rate  a  necessaiy  ood- 
ditiouof  the  validity  of  the  argnineiit,) 
namely,  that  what  is  true  of  John, 
Peter,  &c.,  is  true  of  all  vauHaDd. 
But  how  came  we  by  this  major  pre- 
mise ?  It  is  not  self-evident ;  nay,  in 
all  cases  of  unwarranteidgenenJifl«(A 
it  is  not  true.  How,  t^  is  it  arnved 
at  ♦  Necessarily  either  by  induction 
or  ratiocination ;  and  if  by  indacAkiif 
the  process,  like  all  other  iodoctire 
ailments,  may  be  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  syllogism.  This  previews 
syllogism  it  is,  therefore,  nectmry  to 
construct  There  is,  in  the  kmgronf 
onlv  one  possible  constructioD.  The 
real  proof  that  what  is  true  of  John. 
Peter,  &c.,  b  true  of  all  mankind,  c« 
only  be,  that  a  different  suppoatkjo 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  uni- 
formity which  we  know  to  exi«t  in 
the  course  of  nature.  Whether  there 
would  be  this  inconsistency  or  not, 
may  be  a  matter  of  long  and  delicate 
inquiry ;  but  unless  there  wooH  ^ 

ferent  view  we  take  of  the  funeUasjf  **• 
major  premise,  remains  exactly  ***^ 
was ;  and  so  far  was  I  from  thlwtoSJ^ 
my  opinion  had  been  fully  "sni**** 
and  was  *•  imtenable/'  tiiat  in  tbe  if^ 
ediUon  in  which  I  canceled  the  aot^ 
not  only  enforced  the  opinion  ^Sj^^^ 
arguments,  but  answered  (though  wiww 
naming  him)  those  of  the  ▲rehbiakep. 

For  not  having  made  this  ststemwt  »• 
fore,  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  spok>g>M- 
It  would  be  attaching  very  grest  lnip?"- 
ance  to  one's  smallest  sayings  to  thiiw> 
formal  retraction  requisito  every  ttoe  «» 
one  falls  into  an  error.  Nor  is  Irohbiahop 
Whately's  well-earned  fame  of  so  tender  » 
quality  as  to  require  that  in  withdrawing 
a  sllglit  oritidsn\  on  him  I  sboukl  h>T« 
been  botmd  to  uJfer  a  pubUo  mnm4  wf 
having  made  it 
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have  00  sofBoient  groand  for  the  major 
of  the  indactiTe  syllogism.  It  henoe 
appears,  that  if  we  throw  the  whole 
course  of  any  iDductive  argument  into 
a  series  of  syllogisms,  we  shall  arrive 
by  more  or  rewer  steps  at  an  ultimate 
syZkigisiD,  which  will  havefor  its  major 
premue  the  principle  or  axiom  of  the 
Tmifornuty  of  the  course  of  nature.* 

It%'a«  not  to  be  expected  that  in 
the  case  of  this  axiom,  any  more  than 
of  other  axioms,  there  should  be  unani- 
mity among  tiiinkers  with    respect 
to  the  groand  on  which  it  is  to  be 
reoeiTed  as  true.      I    have  already 
stated  that  I  r^ard  it  as  itself  a  gene- 
ralisatioa   from  experience.      Others 
hold  it  to  be  a  principle  which,  ante- 
cedently to  any  verification  by  experi- 
enae,  we  aie  compelled  by  the  con- 
stitntibo  of  oar  tninking  faculty  to 
amzme  as  true.     Having  so  recently, 
and  at  so  much  length,  combated  a 
similar  doctrine    as  applied  to  the 
axksna  of  mathematics  by  arguments 
^rtncb  are  in  a  great  measure  appli- 

*  Bat  tJioogli  it  is  &  condition  of  the 
vaBdity  of  every  induction  that  there  be 
aationalfy  in  tae  course  of  nature,  it  is 
not  a  HiMSMijF  condition  that  the  uni- 
formity should  pervade  all  nature.    Tt  is 
aufo^  tiait  it  pervades  the   particular 
daas  of  phexkomeua  to  which  the  induction 
rebtas.      An   Induction   conoeming   the 
motions  of  the  piauets,  or  the  properties 
ol   tba   Toaznet,  would   not  be  vitiated 
tbcmrii  we  were  to  suppose  that  wind  and 
wealdMr  are  tlie  sport  of  chance,  provided 
it  be  aanuned  tiutt  astronomical  and  mag- 
netieplieiKMneDa are  ui  ider  the  dominion  of 
geoenl  han.    (Hberwiao  the  early  expori- 
mce  oi  mankind  would  have  rested  on  a 
very  weak  foundation ;  for  in  the  infancy 
of  ■'iiriicf  it  could  not  be  known  that  all 
pbeaoBMoa  are  regular  in  their  course. 

KeiHMr  would  ft  be  correct  to  say  that 
•voy  IndnctSon  by  which  we  infer  any 
trotli  imptias  the  general  fact  of  unifor* 
mity  m*  fortkwnen^  even  in  reference  to 
the  kind  of  phenomena  concerned.  It  im- 
piies.  eitktr  that  this  genenl  fact  is  already 
Known,  er  ths4  we  may  now  know  it :  as 
the  oocM^uaion,  the  Dtike  of  Wellington  is 
mortal,  drawn  from  the  Inatanoes  A,  B, 
sad  C;  implies  either  that  wc  have  already 
martadnd  all  men  to  be  mortal,  or  that  we 
ai«  Myw  entitled  to  do  so  from  the  same 
trHnnrr  A  vast  amoimt  of  confusion 
sad  paralogism  reiq)ecting  the  grounds  of 
loductlan  would  bo  di<)|>elled  by  keeping 
in  view  these  simple  cvntideratiens. 


cable  to  the  present  case,  I  shall  defer 
the  more  particular  discussion  of  this 
controverted  point  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  induction  un- 
til  a  more  advanced  period  of  our 
inquiry.*  At  present,  it  is  of  moi-e 
importance  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  import  of  the  axiom  itself.  For 
the  proposition,  that  the  course  of 
nature  is  uniform,  possesses  rather  the 
brevity  suitable  to  popular,  than  the 

f)reci8ion  requisite  in  philosophical 
anguage  :  its  terms  require  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  a  stricter  than  their 
ordinaxy  signification  given  to  them, 
before  the  truth  of  the  assertion  can 
be  admitted. 

§  2.  Every  person's  consciousness 
assures  him  that  he  does  not  always 
expect  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
events ;  he  does  not  always  believe 
that  the  unknown  will  be  similar  to 
the  known,  that  the  future  will  re- 
semble the  past.  Nobody  believes 
that  the  succession  of  rain  and  fine 
weather  will  be  the  same  in  every 
future  year  as  in  the  present  No- 
body expects  to  have  the  same  dreams 
repeated  every  night  On  the  con- 
trary, everybody  mentions  it  as  some- 
thing extraordinary  if  the  course  of 
nature  is  constant,  and  resembles  it- 
self in  these  particulars.  To  look 
fur  constancy  where  constancy  is  not 
to  be  expected,  as,  for  instance,  that  a 
day  which  has  once  brought  good 
fortune  will  always  be  a  fortunate 
day,  is  justly  accounted  superstition. 

The  course  of  nature,  in  truth,  is  ' 
not  only  uniform,  it  is  also  infinitely  f 
various.    Some  phenomena  are  always  ' 
seen  to  recur  in  the  very  same  com-  < 
binations  in  which  we  met  with  them 
atfirst ;  others  seem  altogether  capri- 
cious ;  while  some,  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  bound  down 
exclusively  to  a  particular  set  of  com- 
binations, we  unexpectedly  find  de- 
tached from  some  of  the  elements  with 
which  we  had  hitherto  found  them 
conjoined,  and   united  to  others  of 

*  infra,  cbap.  xzL 
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quite  a  contrary  description.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  Central  Africa  fifty 
years  ago,  no  fact  probably  appeared 
to  rest  on  more  uniform  experience 
tlian  this,  that  all  human  beings  are 
black.  To  Europeans  not  many  years 
affo,  the  proposition,  All  swans  are 
white,  appeared  an  equally  unequi- 
vocal instance  of  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  nature.  Further  experience 
has  proved  to  both  that  they  were 
mistaken  ;  but  they  had  to  wait  fifty 
centuries  for  this  experience.  Dur- 
ing that  long  time,  mankind  believed 
in  an  uniformity  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture where  no  such  uniformity  really 
existed. 

According  to  the  notion  which  the 
ancients  entertained  of  induction,  the 
for^^ing  were  cases  of  as  legitimate 
inference  as  any  inductions  whatever. 
In  these  two  instances,  in  which,  the 
conclusion  being  false,  the  groimd  of 
inference  must  have  been  insufficient, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  as  much 
ground  for  it  as  this  conception  of 
induction  admitted  of.  The  induc- 
tion of  the  ancients  has  been  well 
described  by  Bacon,  under  the  name 
of  "  Inductio  per  enumerationem  sim- 
plicem,  ubi  non  reperitur  instantia 
contradictoria."  It  consists  in  ascrib- 
ing the  character  of  general  truths 
to  all  propositions  which  are  true  in 
every  instance  that  we  happen  to 
know  of.  This  is  the  kind  of  induc- 
tion which  is  natural  to  the  mind 
when  unaccustomed  to  scientific 
methods.  The  tendency,  which  some 
call  an  instinct,  and  which  others 
account  for  by  association,  to  infer 
the  future  from  the  past,  the  known 
from  the  unknown,  is  simply  a  habit 
of  expecting  that  what  has  been  found 
true  once  or  several  times,  and  never 
yet  found  false,  will  be  found  true 
again.  Whether  the  instances  are 
few  or  many,  conclusive  or  inoonchi- 
sive,  does  not  much  affect  the  matter : 
these  are  considerations  which  occur 
only  on  reflection  ;  the  unprompted 
tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  generalise 
its  experience,  provided  this  points  all 
in  one  direction ;  provided  no  other 


experience  of  a  conflicting  character 
comes  unsought.     The  notjou  of  seek- 
ing it,  of  experimenting  for  it,  of  tit- 
ierrogating  nature  (to  use  Baoon^s  ex- 
pression)  is  of  much  later  growth. 
The  observation  of  nature  by  uncul- 
tivated intellects  is  purely  paanvei 
they  accept  the  facts  which  present 
themselves,  without  taking  the  t|pivi\]!l« 
of  searching  for  more  :  it  is  a  superior 
mind  only  which  asks  itself  what  facts 
are  needed  to  enable  it  to  oome  to  a 
safe  conclusion,  and  then  looks  oat  for 
these. 

But  though  we  have  always  a  pro* 
pensity  to  generalise  from  unvarying 
experience,  we  are  not  always  war- 
i-anted  in  doing  sa     Before  we  csftbe 
at  liberty  to  conclude  that  someithuig 
is  universally  true  because  we  have 
never  known  an  instance  to  the  con-* 
trary,  we  must  have  reawn  to  be- 1 
lieve  that  if  there  were  in  nalaiie| 
any  instances  to   the  contrary,   we' 
should  have  known  of  them.    Tbk 
assurance,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  we  cannot  have,  or  can  have 
only  in  a  very  moderate  degree.     Hie 
possibility  of  having  it  is  ttie  foaiida> 
tion  on  which  we  shall  aee  hereafter 
that  induction  by  simple  enumeratkA 
may  in  some  remarkable  oases  anioimt 
practically  to  proof.*     No  such  aaaoi^ 
anoe,  however,  can  be  had  on  any  of 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  scieDtific  in- 
quiry.    Popular  notions  are  nsnally 
founded  on  induction  by  simple  enii> 
meration ;  in  science  it  carries  ub  bnt 
a  little  way.     We  are  foroed  to  beg^ 
with  it ;  we  must  often  rely  oa  it 
provisionally,  in  the  absence  of  mMos 
of  more  searching  investigation.  But; 
for  the  accurate  study  of  nature,  we 
require  a  surer  and  a  more  potent  in- 
strument. 

It  was,  above  all,  by  pointing  out 
the  insufiicieny  of  this  rude  and  kioae 
conception  of  Induction  that  Bsoon 
merited  the  title  so  genenJly  awarded 
to  him  of  Founder  of  the  IndnctiTO 
Philosophy.  The  value  of  his  own 
contributions  to  a  more  philosophical 

*  Iuft«,  cUap.  xxl.  xxiS. 
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tbeofy  of  the  subject  has  oertainlj 
beoD  eacftggerated.     Although  (along 
with   KHiie  fundamental  eirora)   his 
writing  contaiii,  moore  or  less  fully 
developed,  a^Teral  of  the  most  im- 
portant  principles  of  the  Inductive 
Method,  phjsical    investigation  has 
now  far  outgrown  the  Baconian  oon- 
oROtian    of    Induction.     Moral  and 
pnitflR  inoruiry,  indeed,  are  as  yet 
tar  Yt^bid  uiat  conception.    The  cur- 
rent and  improved  modes  of  reason- 
ing on  Uiese  aabjeets  are  still  of  the 
same  vidom  description  against  which 
Baooo  protested  ;  the  method  almost 
exdnsively  employed  by  those  pro- 
fessfng  to  treat  such  matters  induc- 
tively, is  the  very  inductio  per  enu- 
oMrotMniat  timfdicem  whicS  he  con- 
demns ;  and  the  experience  which  we 
bear  so  oon6dently  appealed  to  by  all 
secta,  parties,  and  interests  is  still,  in 
fail  own  emphatic  words,  mera palpatio. 

In  order  to  a  better  uuder- 
of  the  problem  which  the 
nrnst  solve  if  he  would  estab- 
cieotific  theory  of  Induction, 
let  OS  ooDpare  a  few  cases  of  incorrect 
indnetioos  with  others  which  are  ac-^ 
knowlK^ed  to  be  legitimate.  Some, 
we  know,  which  were  believed  for 
eenterks  to  be  correct,  were  never- 
tbeleas  moorrect  ^Hiat  all  swans  are 
white,  camkot  have  been  a  ^ood  in- 
diartnon,  since  the  conclusion  has 
tonied  out  eirooeoos.  The  experi- 
eace,  however,  on  which  the  oonclu- 
SMo  Rsted  was  senuine.  From  the 
earliest  records,  m  testimony  of  the 
inhahitanti .  of  the  known  world  was 
niwnimoos  on  the  point.  The  uniform 
experieiiee,  therefore,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  known  world,  agreeing 
m  A  common  resolt,  without  one 
knoiwn  instanoe  of  deviation  from 
that  lesuH,  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
rslstJisb  a  general  conclusion. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  an  instimce 
apparently  not  very  dissimilar  to  this. 
Mankind  were  wrong,  it  seems,  in 
conefaidxng  that  all  swans  were  white ; 
aro  we  also  wrong  when  we  conclude 
that  all  men's  heads  grow  above  thai*' 


shoulders,  and  never  below,  in  spite 
of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  the 
naturalist  Pliny?  As  there  were 
black  swans,  though  civilised  people 
had  existed  for  three  thousand  years 
on  the  earth  without  meeting  with 
them,  may  there  not  also  be  ''men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders,"  notwithstanding  a  rather 
less  perfect  tmanimity  of  negative 
testimony  from  observers  ?  Most 
persons  would  answer  No;  it  was 
more  credible  that  a  bird  should  vary 
in  its  colour  than  that  men  should 
vary  in  the  relative  position  of  their 
principal  organs.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  so  saying  they  would 
be  right;  but  to  say  why  they  are 
right  would  be  impossible,  without 
entering  more  deeply  than  is  usually 
done  into  the  true  theory  of  Induction. 
Again,  there  are  cases  in  which  we 
reckon  with  the  most  unfailing  con- 
fidence upon  uniformity,  and  other 
cases  in  which  we  do  not  count  upon 
it  at  alL  In  some  we  feel  complete 
assurance  that  the  future  will  resem- 
ble the  past,  the  unknown  be  precisely 
similar  to  the  known.  In  others, 
however  invariable  may  be  the  result 
obtained  from  the  instances  which 
have  been  observed,  we  draw  from 
them  no  more  than  a  very  feeble  pre- 
sumption that  the  like  result  will  hold 
in  fill  other  oases.  That  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  diBtance  between 
two  points,  we  do  not  doubt  to  be 
true  even  in  the  region  of  the  fixed 
stars.*  When  a  chemist  announces 
the  existence  and  properties  of  a 
newly  discovered  suostance,  if  we 
confide  in  his  accuracy,  we  feel  as- 
sured that  the  conclusions  he  has 
arrived  at  will  hold  universally,  though 
the  induction  be  founded  but  on  a 
single  instance.  We  do  not  withhold 
our  assent,  waiting  for  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment ;  or  if  we  do,  it  is 
from  a  doubt  whether  the  one  experi- 
ment was  properly  made,  not  whether, 

*  In  strfctneM,  wherever  the  present 
oonetitution  of  spaoe  exiata;  which  va,. 
have  ample  reason  to  belieye  th»t  it  does 
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if  properly  made,  it  would  be  conclu- 
sive. Here,  then,  is  a  general  law  of 
nature,  inferred  without  hesitation 
from  a  single  instance  ;  an  universal 
proposition  from  a  singular  one.  Now 
mark  another  case,  and  contrast  it 
with  this.  Not  all  the  instances 
which  have  been  observed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  in  support  of 
the  general  proposition  that  aJl  crows 
are  black  would  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient presumption  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  to  outweigh  the  testimony 
of  one  unexceptionable  witness  who 
should  affirm  that  in  some  region  of 
the  earth  not  fully  explored  he  had 
caught  and  examined  a  crow,  and 
had  found  it  to  be  grey. 

Why  is  a  single  instance,  in  some 
cases,  sufficient  for  a  complete  induc- 
tion, while  in  others  mynads  of  con- 
curring instances,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception known  or  presumed,  go  such 
a  very  little  way  towards  establish- 
ing an  universal  proposition?  Who- 
ever can  answer  this  question  knows 
more  of  the  philosophy  of  logic  than 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  has 
solved  the  problem  of  Induction. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

OF  LAWS  OP  NATURB. 

§  I.  In  the  contemplation  of  that 
uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature 
which  is  assumed  in  every  inference 
from  experience,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
servations that  present  themselves  is, 
that  the  uniformity  in  question  is  not 
properly  uniformity,  but  uniformities. 
The  general  regularity  results  from 
the  co-existence  of  jiartial  regularities. 
The  course  of  nature  in  general  is 
constant,  because  the  course  of  each 
of  the  various  phenomena  that  com- 
pose it  is  so.  A  certain  fact  invari- 
ably occurs  whenever  certain  ciroum- 
Htances  are  present,  and  does  not 
occur  when  they  are  absent ;  the  like 
is  true  of  another  fact ;  and  so  on. 
From  these  separate  threads  of  oon- 
nection  between  parts  of  the  threat 
whole  which  wc  term  nature  a  gene- 


ral tissue  of  connection  unavoidaUjr 
weaves  itself,  by  which  the  whole  w 
held  together.  If  A  is  always  ao- 
oompanied  by  D,  B  by  E,  and  C  by 
F,  it  follows  that  A  B  is  accompanied 
by  D  E.  A  O  by  D  F.  B  0  by  E  F, 
and  finally  A  B  G  by  D  £  F;  and 
thus  the  general  character  of  regula- 
rity is  produced,  which,  skni^witili 
and  in  uie  midst  of  infinite  divernty, 
pervades  all  nature. 

The  first  point,  therefore,    to  be 
noted  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
uniformity  of  the  course  of    natiune 
is,  that  it  is  itself  a  oomplex  fMct, 
compounded  of  all  the  separate  nni- 
formities  which  exist  in  retspett  to 
single    phenomena.      These    vaiiou 
uniformities,    when    aaoertained   by 
what  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  in- 
duction, we  call  in  oommon  pariaoce, 
Laws  of  Nature.    Scientificauj  ^>eak- 
ing,  that  title  is  employed  in  a  morv 
restricted  sense  to  designats  the  unf- 
formities  when  reduced  to  ^uar  xno< 
simple  expression.    Thus  in  the  tSILma' 
tration  already  employed,  there  were 
seven  miiformities :  all  of  which,  if 
considered  sufficiently  certain,  would, 
in  the  more  lax  application  of  the 
term,  be  called  laws  of  natore.     Bat 
of  the  seven,  throe  alone  are  properiy 
distinct  and  independent :  these  bdi^ 
pro-supposed,    the    others  follow  a 
course.      The  three  first,  then^ons, 
according  to  the  stricter  acoq>t»t»D, 
are  called  laws  of  nature ;  tlie  re- 
mainder not;   because  they  are  in 
truth  mere  caws  of  the  thns  &^ : 
virtually   included    in    them;  nid, 
therefore,  to  result  from  them :  ifbt^ 
ever  affirms  those  three  has  already 
affirmed  all  the  rest. 

To  substitute  real  examples  for  sym- 
bolical ones,  the  following  are  three  uni* 
formities,  or  call  them  laws  of  natore: 
the  law  that<ur  has  weight; the  lawthat 
pressure  on  a  fluid  is  propagated  equally 
in  aU  directions,  ana  th^  law  that  pres- 
sure in  one  direction,  not  opposed^  by 
equal  pressure  in  theoontrary  airectioii, 
produces  motion,  which  does  not  cease 
until  equUibrium  is  restored.  From 
these  tnree  uniformities   we  should 
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he  «ble  to  predict  another  miifonnity, 
oamely,  the  rise  of  the  mercnrj  in  the 
Tomcelliui  tuba  This,  in  the  stricter 
UK  of  the  phrase,  l<i  not  a  law  of  nature. 
It  is  the  result  of  laws  of  nature.     It 
is  a  auc  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
three  laiFB ;  and  is  the  only  occurrence 
bj  which  tiiey  oould  all  be  fulfilled. 
If  thfc  mercoiy  were  not  sustained  in 
the  barometer,  and  sustained  at  such 
a  height  that  the  oolunm  of  mercury 
were  eqoal  in  weight  to  a  column  of 
the  atmamhere  of  the  same  diameter ; 
here  vmU  be  a  case,  either  of  the  air 
ooi  pnsiiig  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mercmy  wHh  the  force  which  is  called 
its  weight,  or  of  the  downward  pres- 
mie  on  the  mercuiy  not  being  propa- 
gated etpuDj  in  an  upper  direction, 
or  of  a  body  pressed  in  one  direction 
and  not  in  the   direction  opposite, 
either  not  inoviDg  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  pressed,  or  stopping  before 
it  iiad  attained  equilibrium.     If  we 
^Efiev,  therefore,  the  three  simple  laws, 
hatlttdnefer  tried  the  Torricellian 
exDerinient^  we  might  deduce  its  re- 
sntt  from  those  laws.      The  known 
i^Hof  the  air,  combined  with  the 
poBtaon  of  the  apmratns,  would  bring 
the  Qociuy  within  the  first  of  the 
thics  mdnctioiis ;  the  first  induction 
vndd  bring  it  within  the  second,  and 
the  aeooDd  within  the  third,  in  the 
■»»»«  wUclk  we  characterised   in 
^'Bithig  of  BationnatifTn     We  should 
thos  come  to  know  the  more  complex 
vaifurndty,  independently  of  specific 
^^ptneaoe,  through  our  knowledge  of 
the  anipler  ones  from  which  it  results ; 
^y^gh,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
•■•fter,  verification  by  specific  expe- 
''fBBe  would  still  be  desirable,  and 
"^ht  possibly  be  indispensable. 

Co■^]lez  uniformities  which,  like 
^uemere  cases  of  simpler  ones, 
^  have,  therefore,  been  virtually 
*ftiined  in  affirming  those^  may  with 
P'opirty  be  caUed  laws,  but  can 
*>>Qely,  in  the  strictness  of  scientific 
Mh,.be  termed  Laws  of  Nature. 
^*the  cnstom  in  acienoe,  wherever 
^^^knkffii  any  land  can  be  traced, 
tooiOthe  general  proposition  which 


expresses  the  nature  of  that  regularity 
a  law ;  as  when,  in  mathematics,  we 
speak  of  the  law  of  decrease  of  the 
successive  terms  of  a  converging 
series.  But  the  expression  law  ^ 
nature  has  generally  been  employed 
with  a  sort  of  tacit  reference  to  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  law,  namely, 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  a  superior. 
When,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  any 
of  the  uniformities  which  were  ob- 
Fert^ed  in  nature  woidd  result  spon- 
tiineously  from  certain  other  unifor- 
mities, no  separate  act  of  creative 
will  being  supposed  necessary  for  the 
production  dt  the  derivative  unifor- 
mities, these  have  not  usually  been 
spoken  of  9A  laws  of  nature.  Accord- 
ing to  one  mode  of  expression,  the 
question,  What  are  the  laws  of  nature  ? 
may  be  stated  thus :  What  are  the 
fewest  and  simplest  assumptions, 
which  being  granted,  tlie  whole  exist- 
ing order  of  nature  would  result? 
Another  mode  of  stating  it  would  be 
thas :  What  are  the  fewest  general 
propositions  from  which  all  the  uni- 
lormities  which  exist  in  the  universe 
might  be  deductively  inferred  ? 

Every  great  advance  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science 
has  consisted  in  a  step  made  towards 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  •  Even  a 
simple  colligation  of  mductions  already 
maae,  without  any  fresh  extension 
of  the  inductive  inference,  is  already 
an  advance  in  that  direction.  When 
Kepler  expressed  the  regularity  which 
exists  in  toe  observed  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  the  three  general 
propositions  called  his  laws,  he,  in  so 
doing,  pointed  out  three  simple  sup- 
positions, which,  instead  of  a  much 
greater  niunber,  would  suffice  to  con- 
struct the  whole  scheme  of  the  hea- 
venly motions  so  far  as  it  was  known 
up  to  that  time.  A  similar  and  still 
greater  step  was  made  when  these 
laws,  which  at  first  did  not  seem  to 
be  included  in  any  more  general 
truths,  were  discovered  to  be  cases  of 
the  three  laws  of  morion,  as  obtain- 
ing among  bodies  which  mutually 
tend  towards  one  another  with  a  cer- 
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tAin  force,  tatd  have  had  a  certain 
instantaneous  impulse  originally  im- 
pressed upon  them.  After  this  great 
discovery,  Kepler*s  three  propositions, 
though  still  called  laws,  would  hardly, 
by  any  peruon  accustomed  to  use 
language  with  precision,  be  termed 
laws  of  native :  that  phrase  would 
be  reserved  for  the  simpler  and  more 
general  laws  into  which  Newton  is 
said  to  have  resolved  them. 

According  to  this  language,  every 
well-grounded  inductive  generalisa- 
tion is  either  a  law  of  nature  or  a 
result  of  laws  of  nature,  capable,  if 
those  laWs  are  known,  of  being  pre- 
dicted from  them.  And  the  problem 
of  Inductive  Logic  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  questions  :  how  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  how,  after 
having  ascertained  them,  to  follow 
them  into  their  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
imagine  that  this  mode  of  statement 
amounts  to  a  real  analysis,  or  to  any- 
thing but  a  mere  verlxd  transforma- 
tion of  the  problem ;  for  the  expression. 
Laws  of  Nature,  means  nothing  but 
the  uniformities  which  exist  among 
natural  phenome:.a  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  results  of  induction)  when 
reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 
It  is,  however,  something  to  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  see  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  the  study  of  laws,  not  a 
law ;  of  uniformities  in  the  plural 
number ;  that  the  different  natural 
phenomena  have  their  separate  rules 
or  modes  of  taking  place,  which, 
though  much  intermixed  and  en- 
tangkd  with  one  another,  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  studied  apart ;  that 
(to  resume  our  former  metaphor)  the 
r^^larity  which  exists  in  nature  is 
a  web  composed  of  distinct  threads, 
and  only  to  be  understood  by  tracing 
each  of  the  threads  separately ;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  often  necessary  to 
unravel  some  portion  of  the  web^  and 
exhibit  the  fibres  afsxt.  The  rules 
of  experimental  inquiry  are  the  con- 
trivances for  unravelling  the  weU 

• 

§2.  In  thus  attempting  to  ascertain 


the  seneral  order  of  nature  by 
taimng  the  particular  order  of  the 
occurrence  of  each  one  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  the  most  aaentifio 
proceeding  can  be  no  more  than  an 
unproved  form  of   that  which  was 
prijnitively  pursued  by  the  human 
understanding  while    undirected  by 
science.     When  mankind  fint  formed 
the  idea  of  studying  phenomena  ac- 
cording to  a  stricter  and  surer  method 
than  that  which  they  had  in  the  fint 
instance  spontaneously  adc^ted,  they 
did  not,  conformably  to  the  well-meant 
but   impracticable   precept   of  Des- 
cartes, set  out  from  the  suppondon 
that  nothing  had  been  already  aaeer- 
tained.      Many   of  the  unifonntties 
existing  among    phenomena  are  so 
constant,  and  so  open  to  observatkn, 
as  to  force  themselves  upon  involim- 
tary  recognition.      Some   facts  are 
so  perpetually  and  familiarly  aooom- 
panied  by  certain  otb^iv  that  man- 
Kind   Icamt,    as   childicn  learn,  to 
expect  the  one  where  they  focmd  ^ 
other,  long  before  they  knew  bow  to 
put  their  expectation  into  wordi  hf 
asserting,  in  a  pnxxiBitioQ,  the  existp 
ence  of  a  connection  between  thoee 
phenomena.     No  science  was  needed 
to   teach   that  food  nourishes,  that 
water    drowns,   or    ouenches  thirst, 
that  the  sun   gives  light  and  hfat, 
that  bodies  fall  to  the  ground.    Tbe 
first  scientific  inquirers  assumed  these 
and  the  like  as  known  truths,  and 
set  out  fi-om  them  to  discover  others 
which  were  unknown :  nor  were  tbej 
wrong  in  so  doing,  subject^  bowcTer. 
as  they  afterwards  began  to  see,  to 
an  ulterior  revision  of  these  spon- 
taneous   generalisations    themselyei, 
when    the    progress    of    knowledge 
Twin  ted  out  limits  to  them,  or  showed 
their  truth  to  be  contingent  on  some 
circumstance  not  originally  attended 
to.     It  will  appear,  I  think,  from  the 
subsequent  part  of  our  inquiry,  that 
there   is  no  logical   fallacy  in  this 
mode  of  proceeding ;  but  we  may  see 
already  that  any  other  mode  is  rigor- 
ously impracticable :   since  it  is  im- 
pufBible  to  frame  any  scientific  method 
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<tf  induction,  or  test  of  the  correctness 
of  inductions,  tmless  on  the  hypothesis 
that  some  inductions  deserving  of  re- 
liance haye  been  already  made. 

Let  ns  revert,  for  instance,  to  one 
of  oor  fofmer  iUostrations,  and  con- 
lider  wfaj  it  is  that,  with  exactly  the 
nme  amoant  of  evidence,  both  nega- 
tive and  positive  we  did  not  reject 
the  anertion  that  there  are  black 
svana,  while  we  should  refuse  credence 
to  any  testimony  which  asserted  that 
there  were  men  wearing  their  heads 
underneath  their  shoulders.  The  first 
soertion  was  more  credible  than  the 
latter.  But  why  more  credible  ?  So 
kng  as  neither  phenomenon  had  been 
actually  witnessed,  what  reason  was 
there  for  finding  the  one  harder  to  be 
beHered  than  the  other  ?  Apparently 
becaon  there  is  less  constancy  in  the 
ooJoon  of  Miiwi^la  than  in  the  general 
itraetore  of  their  anatomy.  But  how 
do  we  know  this?  Doubtless,  from 
cxpetieooe.  It  appears,  then,  that  we 
Bttd  experience  to  inform  us  in  what 
degree,  and  in  what  cases,  or  sorts  of 
CMe^  experience  is  to  be  relied  on. 
Experience  must  be  consulted  in  order 
to  kam  frcm  it  under  what  circum- 
<**aees  arguments  from  it  will  be 
v^>l>d.  We  have  no  ulterior  test  to 
vhich  we  subject  experience  in  gene- 
nl ;  VmxI  we  moke  experience  its  own 
^**^  £xpeiienoe  testifies  that  among 
the  uniformities  which  it  exhibits  or 
seems  to  exhibit,  some  are  more  to  be 
idled  00  thtOL  others ;  and  uniformity, 
tiieiefoire,  maybe  presumed,  from  any 
given  number  of  instances,  with  a 
CBator  d^ree  of  assurance,  in  pro- 
P<*tion  as  the  case  belongs  to  a  class 
in  which  the  uniformities  have  hitherto 
heeo  found  more  uniform. 

This  mode  of  correcting  one  genera- 
Inatioii  by  means  of  another,  a  nar- 
iDwer  generalisation  by  a  wider,  which 
oonunon  sense  suggests  and  adopts  in 
pnctice,  is  the  real  type  of  scientific 
uducUon.  All  that  art  can  do  is 
Wt  to  give  accuracy  and  precision 
^  this  process,  and  adapt  it  to  all 
^[vieCies  of  cases,  without  any  essen- 
tial alteration  in  its  principle. 


There  are  of  course  no  means  of 
applying  such  a  test  as  that  above 
described,  unless  we  already  possess 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  prevalent 
character  of  the  uniformities  existing 
throughout  nature.  The  indispen- 
sable foundation,  therefore,  of  a  scien- 
tific forAaula  of  induction  must  be  a 
survey  of  the  inductions  to  which 
mankind  have  been  conducted  in  un- 
scientific practice,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  kinds 
of  uniformities  have  been  found  per- 
fectly invariable,  pervading  all  nature, 
and  what  are  those  which  have  been 
found  to  vary  with  difference  of  time, 
place,  or  other  changeable  circum- 
stances. 

§  3.  The  necessity  of  such  a  survey 
is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that 
the  stronger  inductions  are  the  touch- 
stone to  which  we  always  endeavour 
to  bring  the  weaker.  If  we  find  any 
means  of  deducing  one  of  the  less 
strong  inductions  from  stronger  ones, 
it  acquires,  at  once,  all  the  strength  of 
those  from  which  it  is  deduced  ;  and 
even  adds  to  tha|k  strength  ;  since  the 
independent  experience  on  which  the 
weaker  induction  previously  rested 
becomes  additional  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  better  established  law  in 
which  it  is  now  found  to  be  included. 
We  may  have  inferred,  from  historical 
evidence,  that  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  a  monarch,  of  an  aristocracy,  or  of 
the  majority,  will  often  be  abused ; 
but  we  are  entitled  to  rely  on  this 
generalisation  with  much  greater  as- 
surance when  it  is  shown  to  be  a 
corollary  from  still  better  established 
facts ;  the  very  low  degree  of  eleva- 
tion of  character  ever  yet  attained  by 
the  average  of  mankind,  and  the  little 
efficacy,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
modes  of  education  hitherto  practised, 
in  maintaining  the  predominance  of 
reason  and  conscience  over  the  sel- 
fish propensities.  It  ia  at  the  same 
time  obvious  that  even  these  more 
general  facts  derive  an  accession  of 
evidence  from  the  testimony  which 
history  bears  to  the  effects  of  des- 
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potism.  The  strong  inductioa  becomes 
btUi  stronger  when  a  weaker  one  has 
been  bound  up  with  it 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  induction 
conflicts  with  stronger  inductions,  or 
with  conclusions  capable  of  being 
correctly  deduced  from  them,  then, 
unless  on  reconsideration  it  should 
appear  that  some  of  the  stronger 
inductions  have  been  expressed  with 
greater  universality  than  their  evi- 
dence warrants,  the  weaker  one  must 
give  way.  The  opinion  so  long  pre- 
valent that  a  comet  or  any  other 
unusual  appearance  in  the  heavenly 
regions  was  the  precursor  of  calami- 
ties to  mankind,  or  to  those  at  least 
who  witnessed  it;  the  belief  in  the 
veracity  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi  or 
Dodona;  the  reliance  on  astrology, 
or  on  the  weather-prophecies  in  al- 
manacks, were  doubtless  inductions 
supposed  to  be  grounded  on  experi- 
ence ;  *  and  faith  in  such  delusions 
seems  quite  capable  of  holding  out 
against  a  great  multitude  of  failures, 
provided  it  be  nourished  by  a  reason- 
able number  of  casual  ooinddenoes 
between  the  prediction  and  the  event 
What  has  really  put  an  end  to  these 
insufficient  inductions  is  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  stronger  inductions 
subsequently  obtained  by  scientific  in- 
quiry, respecting  the  causes  on  which 

•  Dr.  Whew.  11  (P?iil.  of  Discor.,  p.  246) 
will  not  allow  those  and  similar  erroneoun 
judguients  to  be  called  iiiduutious,  iuas- 
uuch  OS  such  Buperstitiniis  fancies  "  were 
not  collected  from  the  facts  by  Ncekh)g  a 
law  of  their  occurrence,  but  wei-e  Bugg-usted 
by  an  imagination  of  the  augor  of  superior 
powers,  shown  by  such  deviations  from 
the  oj-dinary  courbo  of  nature."  I  conceive 
the  question  to  be,  not  In  what  munncr 
these  notions  were  at  first  suggested,  but 
1>y  what  evidence  they  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  supposed  to  be  substantiated. 
If  the  believers  in  these  erroueouR  opinions 
had  been  put  on  their  defence,  tliey  would 
liavo  referred  to  experience :  to  the  comet 
which  preceded  the  assassination  of  Julius 
C'ftisar.  or  to  oracleH  and  other  propliecies 
known  to  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  by 
such  appeals  to  fHOts  that  all  analogous 
Kujicrstitions,  even  in  our  day,  attempt  to 
juf«tify  tlicmaelvcs ;  the  supposed  evidence 
of  exi>erienie  is  noccs.sary  to  their  hold  on 
the  mind.  I  quit4.>  admit  that  the  influence 
of  such  coincidences  would  not  be  what  It 


tcn<^iAial  events  really  depend;  and 
where  those  scientific  trutlis  hare  no& 
yet  penetrated,  the  same  or  simiUr 
delusions  still  prevail 

It  may  be  aftiimed  as  a  genend 
principle,  that  all  inductions,  whether 
strong  or  weak,  which  can  be  con- 
nected by  ratiocination,  are  oonfiima- 
tory  of  one  another ;  while  any  whieh 
lead  deductively  to  consequences  Uiat 
are  incompatible  become  matuaUy 
each  other's  test,  showing  that  one 
or  other  must  be  given  upi,  or  al 
least  more  guardedly  ezpresaed.  In 
the  case  of  inductions  which  ooofirm 
each  other,  the  one  which  becomes  a 
conclusion  from  ratiocination  rises  to 
at  least  the  level  of  certainty  of  the 
weakest  of  those  from  which  it  ia 
deduced ;  while  in  general  all  are 
more  or  less  increased  in  certainty. 
Thus  the  Torricellian  experiment^ 
though  a  mere  case  of  three  more 
general  laws,  not  only  strengthened 
greatly  the  evidence  on  w)uidi  tkos« 
laws  rested,  but  converted  one  of 
them  (the  weight  of  the  atmosphere) 
from  a  still  doubtfid  generalisation 
into  a  completely  established  doctrine. 

If,  then,  a  survey  of  the  uniformi- 
ties which  have  been  ascertained  to 
exist  in  nature  should  point  out  some 
which,  as  far  as  any  human  porpoae 
requires  certainty,  may  be  considered 

Is  if  strength  were  not  lent  to  it  by  azi 
antecedent  presumption ;  but  this  is  uot 
peculiar  to  such  cases;  preconcsived  no- 
tions of  probability  form  part  of  tiie  cx- 
glanation  of  many  other  cases  of  beUsf  «a 
isuffident  evidence.     The  d  priari  pte- 
judica   does   not   prevent  the   omneons 
opinion  from  being  sincerely  regarded  as  a 
legitimate   conclusion    from    expcrieooe ; 
though  it  improperly  predisposes  the  miud 
to  that  internretation  of  cxporicnee. 

Thus  much  in  defence  of  the  sort   of 
examples  ol^ected  to.     But  it  would  !>« 
o;i8y  to  produce  instances,  equidly  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  in  which  noantecedcxit 
prejudice  is  at  all  concerned.    "  For  mauxy 
ages,"  says  Archbishop  Tliliately,  '*sll  far- 
mers and  gardeners  wure  firmly  convinoad. 
—and  convinced  of  their  knowlDg  it   \»y 
experience — that  the  cvopa  would  n^ver 
turn  out  Kood  unless  the  seed  wet«  10 writ 
during  the  increase  of  the  moon."   Tt^is 
was  induction,  but  bad  induction;  jw^t  um 
a  vicious  syllogism  is  recisoning,  b^it  Ijk-ul 
reas(mlng. 
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miite   oertam    and  quite   uniTenal, 
uien  by  meana  of  these  uniformities 
we  may  be  able  to  raise  multitudes 
of  other  inductiona  to  the  same  point 
in  the  scale.      For  if  we  can  show, 
with  reelect  to  any  inductive  infer- 
ence; that  either  it  must  be  true,  or 
one  of  tbeae   certain  and   universal 
indociioiis  must  admit  of  an  exoep- 
tkm,  the  former  generalisation  will 
attain  the  same  certainty,  and  inde- 
feasiUeneas   within   the  bounds    as- 
dgned  to  it,  which  are  the  attributes 
of  the  latter.     It  will  be  proved  to 
be  a  law  ;  and  if  not  a  result  of  other 
and  simpler  laws,  it  will  be  a  law  of 
nature. 

There  are  such  certain  and  uni- 
veraal  inductions ;  and  it  is  because 
there  are  such,  that  a  Logic  of  In- 
doctioo  u  posBible. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  TUX  LAW  OP  UNIVERSAL  CAUSATION. 

§  J.  Thb  phenomena  c^  nature 
exist  in  two  distinct  relations  to  one 
another;  that  of  simultaneity,  and 
that  of  saooession.  Every  pheno- 
menon is  related,  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner, to  some  phenomena  that  oo-exist 
with  it,  and  to  some  thi^  have  pre- 
ceided  and  will  follow  it. 

Of  the  imiformities  which  exist 
among  synchronous  phenomena,  the 
most  important,  on  every  account, 
are  the  laws  of  number ;  and  next 
to  them  those  of  space,  or,  in  other 
vorda,  of  extension  and  figure.  The 
laws  of  number  are  common  to  syn- 
chroDoos  and  successive  phenomena. 
That  two  and  two  muce  four,  is 
etfually  true  whether  the  second  two 
follow  the  fint  two  or  accompany 
them.  It  is  as  true  of  days  and 
yean  as  of  feet  and  inches.  The 
laws  of  extension  and  figure  (in  other 
worda^  the  theorems  of  geometry,  from 
iu  lowest  to  its  highest  branches)  are, 
<m  the  contrary,  laws  of  simultaneous 
pbeoomena  only.  The  various  parts 
ol  spaoei  and  of  the  objects  w^h  are 


said  to  fill  space,  oo-exist;  and  the 
unvarying  laws  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  science  of  geometry  are  an 
expression  of  the  mode  of  their  co- 
existence. 

This  is  a  class  of  laws,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  uniformities,  for  the  com- 
prehension and  proof  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  any  lapse  of 
time,  any  variety  of  facts  or  events 
succeeding  one  another.  The  pro- 
positions of  geometry  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  succession  of  events.  All 
things  which  possess  extension,  or, 
in  other  words,  which  fill  space,  are 
subject  to  geometrical  laws.  Pos- 
sessing extension,  they  possess  figure; 
possessing  figure,  they  must  possess 
some  figure  in  particular,  and  have 
all  the  properties  which  geometry 
assigns  to  that  figure.  If  one  body 
be  a  sphere  and  another  a  cylinder, 
of  equal  height  and  diameter,  the 
one  will  be  exactly  two-thirds  of  the 
other,  let  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  material  be  what  it  wilL  Again, 
each  body,  and  each  point  of  a  body, 
must  occupy  some  place  or  position 
among  other  bodies  ;  and  the  position 
of  two  bodies  relatively  to  eacn  other, 
of  whatever  nature  the  bodies  be, 
may  be  unerringly  inferred  from  the 
position  of  eaoh  of  them  relatively  to 
any  third  body. 

In  the  laws  of  number,  then,  and 
in  those  of  space,  we  recognise  in  the 
most  unquahfied  manner  the  rigorous 
universality  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 
Those  laws  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
type  of  certainty,  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  all  inferior  degrees  of 
evidence.  Their  invariability  is  so 
perfect,  that  it  renders  us  unable  even 
to  conceive  any  exception  to  them  ; 
and  philoiiophers  have  been  led,  though 
(as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show) 
erroneously,  to  consider  their  evi- 
dence as  lying  not  in  experience,  but 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  in- 
tellect. If,  therefore,  from  the  laws 
of  space  and  number  we  were  able 
to  deduce  uniformities  of  any  other 
description,  this  would  be  conclusive 
evidence  to  us  that  those  other  uni- 
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formities  possessed  the  same  rigorous 
certainty.  But  this  we  cannot  da 
From  laws  of  space  and  number  alone, 
nothing  can  be  deduced  but  laws  of 
space  and  number. 

Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena, 
the  most  valuable  to  us  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  order  of  their  suo- 
cession.  On  a  knowledge  of  these  is 
founded  every  reasonable  anticipation 
of  future  facts,  aud  whatever  power 
we  possess  of  influencing  those  facts 
to  our  advantage.  Even  the  laws  of 
geometry  are  chiefly  of  practical  im- 
portance to  us  as  being  a  portion  of 
the  premises  from  which  the  order  of 
the  succession  of  phenomena  may  be 
inferred.  Inasmuch  as  the  motion  of 
bodies,  the  action  of  forces,  and  the 
propagation  of  influences  of  all  sorts, 
take  place  in  certain  lines  and  over 
definite  spaces,  the  properties  of  those 
lines  and  spaces  are  an  important  p.irt 
of  the  laws  to  which  those  pheno- 
mena are  themselves  subject  Again, 
motions,  forces,  or  other  influences, 
and  times  are  numerable  quantities  ; 
and  the  properties  of  number  are  ap- 
plicable to  them  as  to  all  other  things. 
But  though  the  laws  of  number  and 
space  are  important  elements  in  the 
ascertainment  of  uniformities  of  suc- 
cession, they  can  do  nothing  towards 
it, when  taken  by  themselves.  They 
can  only  be  made  instrumental  to  that 
purpose  when  we  combine  with  them 
additional  premises,  expressive  of  uni- 
formities of  succession  already  known. 
By  taking,  for  instance,  as  premises 
these  propositions,  that  bodies  acted 
upon  by  an  instantaneous  force  move 
with  uniform  velocity  in  straight 
lines ;  that  bodies  acted  upon  by  a 
continuous  force  move  with  accele- 
rated velocity  in  straight  lines  ;  and 
that  bodies  acted  upon  by  two  forces 
in  different  directions  move  in  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  whose 
sides  represent  the  direction  and  quan- 
tity of  those  forces  ;  we  may  by  com- 
bining these  truths  with  propositions 
relating  to  the  properties  of  straight 
lines  and  of  parallelograms  (as  that  a 
triangle  w  half  a  parallelogram  of  the 


same  base  and  altitude),  deduce  an- 
other important  uniformity  of  suc- 
cession, viz.,  that  a  boily  moving 
round  a  centre  of  force  describes 
areas  proportional  to  the  times.  But 
unless  there  had  been  laws  of  saoces- 
sion  in  our  premises,  there  could  have 
been  no  truths  of  succession  iu  our 
conclusions.  A  similar  remark  might 
be  extetuled  to  every  other  daaa  of 
phenomena  really  peculiar ;  and,  had 
It  been  attended  to,  would  have  pre- 
vented many  chimerical  attempts  at 
demonstrations  of  the  indemonstrable, 
and  explanations  which  do  not  explain. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  for  us 
that  the  laws  of  space,  which  are  <mly 
laws  of  simultaneous  phenomena,  and 
the  laws  of  number,  which  though  true 
of  successive  phenomena  do  not  relate 
to  their  succession,  possess  the  ngomnm 
certainty  and  universality  of  which 
we  are  in  search.    We  must  endeavour 
to  find  some  law  of  succession  which 
has  those  same  attributes,  andkthece- 
fore  fit  to  be  made  the  foundaUon  of 
processes  for  discovering,  and  of  a  test 
for  verifying^  all  other  uniformities  of 
succession.      This   fundamental    law 
must  resemble  the  trutha  of  geometry 
in  their  most  remarkable  peculiarity, 
that  of  never  being,  in  any  infitanoe 
whatever,  defeated  or  sui^peiided  by 
anv  change  of  circumstances 

Now  among  all  those  uniformitiei 
in  the  succession  of  phenomena  whidi 
common  observation  ia  sufficient  to 
bring  to  light,  there  are  very  few  whidi 
have  any,  even  apparent,  pfatauion 
to  this  rigorous  indef easibuity ;  and 
of  those  few,  one  only  has  bcMSi  found 
capable  of  completely  sustaining  it 
In  that  one,  however,  we  recognise  a 
law  which  is  universal  also  in  another 
sense ;  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  entire 
fleld  of  successive  phenomena,  all 
instances  whatever  of  succession  being 
examples  of  it.  This  law  is  the  Law 
of  Causation.  The  truth  that  ever}* 
fact  which  has  a  beginning  has  a 
cause,  is  co-extensive  with  human  ex- 
perience. 

This  generalisation  may  appear  to 
some  minds  not  to  amount  to  much. 
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ihice  after  all  it  asserts  only  this : 
*'it  IB  a  law  that  every  event  depends 
on  some  law  : "  '*  it  is  a  law  that  there 
is  a  law  for  everything."  We  must 
not^  however,  conclude  that  the  gene- 
rality of  the  {nrinciple  is  merely  verbal ; 
it  will  be  found  on  inspection  to  be  no 
vagne  or  unmeaning  assertion,  but  a 
most  important  and  really  fundamen- 
tal txyth. 

$.  Z  The  notion  of  Cause  being  the 

root  of  the  whole  theory  of  Induction, 

it  is  indispensable  that  this  ideashould, 

at  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  be, 

with  the  utmost   practicable   d^ree 

of  pfedsion,  fixed  and  determined. 

li,  mdeed,  it  were  necessary  for  the 

purpose  oif  in<luctive  logic  that  the 

strife  should  be  quelled   which   has 

so  long  raged  among  the  different 

schools  of  metaphvHicians  respecting 

t2ie  or^in  and  analysiti  of  our  idea  of 

ransation,   the    promulgation,   or  at 

ieaiA  the  general  reception,  of  a  true 

theory  oi  induction  mi^ht    be  con- 

siderai  desperate  for  a  long  time  to 

tone.     But  the  science  of  the  Investi- 

gatkm  of  Truth  by  means  of  Evidence 

ia  happily  independent  of  many  of  the 

ooDtmversies  which  perplex  the  science 

«i  the  ultimate   constitution  of  the 

human  nund,  and  is  under  no  neces- 

Bty  oC  poshing  the  analysis  of  mental 

phenomena   to    that   extreme   limit 

wVoch  alone  ought  to  satisfy  a  meta- 

ph\siciaa 

I  jJtemiae,  then,  that  when  in  the 
coune  of  this  inquiry  I  speak  of  the 
eaose  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not 
cause  which  is  not  itself  a 
ion;  I  make  no  research  into 
the  ultimate  or  ontological  cause  of 
To  adopt  a  distinction 
in  the  writings  of  the  Scotch 
metapbywdaos,  and  especially  of  Reid, 
the  caiiaco  with  which  I  concern  my- 
self are  not  tfieient,  but  phytical  causes. 
They  are  causes  in  that  sense  alone 
m  which  one  physical  fact  is  said  to 
b*  the  cause  of  another.  Of  the  efB- 
daot  causes  of  phenomena,  or  whether 
lay  sFUch  causes  exiut  at  all,  I  am  not 
caUed  upon  to  give  an  opinion.     The 


notion  of  causation  is  deemed  by  the 
schools  of  metaphysics  most  in  vogue 
at  the  present  moment  to  imply  a 
mysterious  and  most  powerful  tie, 
such  as  cannot,  or  at  lea-st  does  not, 
exist  between  any  physical  fact  and 
that  other  physical  fact  on  which  it  is 
invariably  consequent,  and  which  is 
popularly  termed  its  cause :  and  thence 
18  deduced  the  supposed  necessity  of 
ascending  higher,  into  the  essences 
and  inherent  constitution  of  things,  to 
find  the  true  cause,  the  cause  which 
is  not  only  followed  by,  but  actually 
produces,  the  effect.  No  such  neces- 
sity exists  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  nor  will  any  such  doctrine 
be  found  in  the  following  pages.  The 
only  notion  of  a  cause  which  the 
theoiy  of  induction  reouires  is  such 
a  notion  as  can  be  gainea  from  experi- 
ence. The  Law  of  Causation,  the 
recognition  of  which  is  the  main  pillar 
of  inductive  science,  is  but  the  familiar 
truth  that  invariability  of  succession 
is  found  by  observation  to  obtain 
between  every  fact  in  nature  and 
some  other  fact  which  has  preceded 
it,  independently  of  all  considerationa 
respecting  the  ultimate  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  phenomena,  and  of  every 
other  question  regarding  the  nature  of 
"Things  in  themselves. ' 

Between    the    phenomena,     then, 
which  exist  at  any  instant,  and  the 
phenomena  which  exist  at  the  succeed- 
ing instant,  there  is  an  invariable  order 
of  successioji ;    and,   as  we  said  in 
speaking  of  the  general  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature,  this  web  is  com- 
posed of  separate  fibres ;  this  collective 
order   ia  made  up  of   particular  se- 
quences, obtaining  invariably  among 
tne  separate  parts.     To  certain  facts, 
certain  facts  always  do,  and,  as  we 
believe,  will  continue  to,  succeed.  The 
invariable  antecedent  in  termed  the 
cause ;  the  invariable  consequent,  the 
effect     And  the  universality  of  the 
law  of  causation  consists  in  this,  that 
every  consequent  is  connected  in  this 
manner  with   some  particular  ante- 
cedent or  set  of  antecedents.      Let 
the  fact  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  begun 
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to  exist,  it  was  preceded  by  some  fact 
or  facts  with  which  it  is  invariably 
connected.  For  every  event  •  there 
exists  some  combination  of  objects  or 
events,  some  given  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  positive  and  negative, 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  that  phenomenon.  We 
may  not  have  found  out  what  this 
concurrence  of  circumstances  may  be; 
but  we  never  doubt  that  there  is  such 
a  one,  and  that  it  never  occurs  with- 
out having  the  phenomenon  in  question 
as  its  effect  or  consequence.  On  the 
universality  of  this  truth  depends  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  inductive 
process  to  rules.  The  undoubted  as- 
surance we  have  that  there  is  a  law  to 
be  found  if  we  only  knew  how  to  find 
it,  will  be  seen  presently  to  be  the 
source  from  which  the  canons  of  the 
Inductive  Logic  derive  their  validity. 

§  3.  It  18  seldom,  if  ever,  between 
a  consequent  and  a  single  antecedent 
that  this  invariable  sequence  subsists. 
It  is  usually  between  a  consequent 
and  the  sum  of  several  antecedents  ; 
the  concurrence  of  all  of  them  being 
requisite  to  produce,  that  is,  to  b^ 
certain  of  being  followed  by,  the  con- 
sequent. In  such  cases  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  single  out  one  only  of  the  ante- 
cedents under  the  denomination  of 
Cause,  calling  the  others  merely  Con- 
ditions. Thus,  if  a  person  eats  of  a 
particulardish,  anddiesinconsequence, 
that  is,  would  not  have  died  if  he  had 
not  eaten  of  it,  people  would  be  apt  to 
Bay  that  eating  of  that  dish  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  There  needs  not, 
however,  be  any  invariable  connection 
between  eating  of  the  dish  and  death  ; 
but  there  certainly  is,  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  took  pb^e,  some 
combination  or  other  on  which  death 
is  invariably  consequent:  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  act  of  eating  of  the  dish, 
combined  with  a  particular  bodily 
constitution,  a  particular  state  of  pre- 
sent health,  and  periiaps  even  a  certain 
state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  whole  of 
which  circumstances  perhaps  consti- 
tuted iu  tliib  ixurticuhir  ca;vj  the  coji- 


ditions  of  the  phenomenon,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  set  of  anteoedentR  which 
determined  it,  and  but  for  ^hich  it 
would  not  have  happened.    The  real 
Cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antece- 
dents ;  and  we  have,  philosophically 
speaking,  no  right  to  give  the  name  of 
cause  to  one  of  them  exclusively  of 
the  others.    What,  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  disguises  the  incorrectneM 
of  the  expression  is  thia :  that  the 
various  conditions,  except  the  Bisgle 
one  of  eating  the  food,  were  not  eteMt 
(that  is,  instantaneous  changes,  or  suc- 
cessions of  instantaneous  changes)  bafc 
states  possessing  more  or  less  of  per- 
manency ;  and  might  therefore  have 
preceded  the  effect  by  an  indefinite 
length  of  duration,  for  want  of  the 
event  which  was  requisite  to  complete 
the   required   concurrence  of  condi- 
tions :  while  as  soon  as  that  event, 
eating  the  food,  occurs,  no  odjercanse 
is  waited  for,  but  the  effect  begiaa  im- 
mediately to  take  place ;  and  heiice 
the    appearance    is    presented  of  a 
more  iznmediate  and  dose  connection 
between  the  effect  and  that  on«  an^ 
cedent,  than  between  the  effect  and 
the  remaining  conditions.   Buttbougn 
we  may  think  proper  to  give  the  name 
of  cause  to  that  one  condition,  the  fni- 
filment  of  which  completes  the  tal^ 
and  brings  about  the  effrtjt  withoat 
further  delay ;  this  condition  hasreally 
no  closer  relation  to  the  effect  tlMi| 
any  of  the  other  conditions  baa    ^" 
the  conditions  were  equally  indispen** 
able  to  the  productwn  of  the  con*- 
quent ;  and  the  statement  of  the  c»a* 
is  incomplete,  unless  in  some  ahape  or 
other  we  intnxiiice  them  all    A  v»^ 
takes  mercury,  goes  out  of  doow,  ww 
catches  cold.     We  say,  perhM«i  ^^ 
the  cause  of  his  taking  cold  was  ex- 
posure to  the  air.     It  is  dear,  how 
ever,  that  his  having  taken  Di^'y 
may  have  been  a  necessary  <^^^ 
of  his  catching  cold ;  and  tb^uPl* 
might  consist  with  usage  to  Hav  that 
the  cause  of  his  attack  was  ex^'^^ 
to  the  air,  to  be  accurate  we  ought  to 
say  that  the  cause  was  exposure  to  the 
air  while  under  the  effect  of  iwiivury. 
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If  we  do  not,  when  aiming  at  ac- 

mcy,  enumerate  all  the  conditions, 

t  ifl  only  because  some  of  thein  will 

r.  most  cases  be  understood  without 

f  .dng  expressed,  or  because  for  the 

-iTpose  in  view  they  may  withotit  de- 

imeot  be  overlooked.    For  example, 

hen  we  say,  the  cause  of  a  man's 

sath  was  that  his  foot  slipped  in 

rmbing  a  ladder,  we  omit  as  a  thing 

nneoessaiy  to  be  stated  the  circuiu- 

tanoe  of  his  weight,  though  quite  as 

idiapensafale  a  condition  of  t\w  effect 

•hidi  took  place.    When  we  say  that 

he  assent oc  the  crown  to  abill  makes 

'  law,  we  mean  that  the  assent,  being 

jever  given  until  all  the  other  con- 

fitkns  are  fulfilled,  makes  up  the 


I 


•^nn  of  the  conditions,  though  no  one 

now  regards  it  as  the  principal  one. 

'^Fheo  the  decision  of  a  legislative 

^aembly  has  been  determined  by  the 

-•isting  vote  of^he  chairman,  we  some- 

tmes  May  that  this  one  person  was 

the  cauae  of  all  the  effects  which  re- 

•«lted  from  the  enactment     Yet  we 

Jo  Dot  reaiUy  suppose  that  his  single 

mte  cootributed  more  to  the  result 

tifcan  that  of  any  other   penon  who 

voted  in  the  affirmative  ;  out,  for  the 

nupoee  we  have  in  view,  which  is  to 

wist  on  his  individual  responsibility, 

tfte  pazt  which  any  other  person  had 

ii  tbe  transaction  is  not  material. 

In  all  these  instances  the  fact  which 

dignified  witii  the  name  of  cause 

tfae  one  condition  which  came 

hst  into  existence.     But  it  must  not 

ha  s^i]nwwr»*d  that  in  the  employment 

if  the  tenn  this  or  any  other  rule  is 

dvmys    adhered    to.     Nothing    can 

trtter    show    the    absence    of    any 

CMotific  gronnd  for  the  distinction 

titwu  n  the  cause  of  a  phejiomenon 

ipd  its  conditiona,  than  the  capricious 

ttaimer  in  which  we  select  from  among 

Ibe  oooditions  that  which  we  choose 

^  denominate  the  cause.     However 

mnemus  the  conditions  may  be,  there 

ii  httnlly  any  of  them  which  may  not, 

aceocding  to  the  purpose  of  our  im- 

■rdimtf  discourse,  obtain  that.nomi- 

ml  pnH«minence.     This  will  be  seen 

Vf  analydng  the  conditions  of  some 


one  familiar  phenomenon.  For  ex- 
ample, a  stone  thrown  into  water  falls 
to  the  bottom.  What  are  the  condi- 
tions of  this  event  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  a  stone  and  water,  and 
the  stone  must  be  thrown  into  the 
water ;  but  these  suppositions  forming 
part  of  the  enunciation  of  the  pheno- 
menon itself,  to  include  them  also 
among  the  conditions  would  be  a 
vicious  tautology ;  and  this  class  of 
conditions,  therefore,  have  never  re- 
ceived the  name  of  cause  from  any 
but  the  Aristotelians,  by  whom  they 
were  called  the  material  cause,  causa 
materictlis.  The  next  condition  is, 
there  must  be  an  earth  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  often  said  that  the  fall  of 
a  stone  is  caused  by  the  earth,  or  by 
a  power  or  property  of  the  earth,  or 
a  force  exerted  by  the  earth  ;  all  of 
which  are  merely  roundabout  ways  of 
saying  that  it  is  caused  by  the  earth 
or,  lastly,  the  earth's  attractio 
which  also  is  only  a  technical  mo  -.* 
of  saying  that  the  earth  cause'*  'h 
motion,  with  the  additional  particu- 
larity that  the  motion  is  towards  the 
earth,  which  is  not  a  chanicter  ot  the 
cause,  but  of  the  effect.  Let  us  now 
pass  to  another  condition.  It  ih  not 
enough  that  the  earth  should  exist ; 
the  body  must  be  within  that  dis- 
tance from  it  in  which  the  earth's  at- 
traction preponderates  over  that  of 
any  other  body.  Accordingly  we  may 
say,  and  the  expression  would  be  con- 
fessedly correct,  that  the  cause  of  the 
stone's  falling  is  its  being  within  the 
sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction.  We 
proceed  to  a  further  condition.  The 
stone  is  immersed  in  water :  it  is 
therefore  a  condition  of  its  reaching 
the  groimd  that  its  specific  gravity 
exceed  that  of  the  surrounding  fluid, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  surpass  in 
weight  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Accordingly  any  one  would  be  ac- 
knowledged to  speak  correctly  who 
said  that  the  cause  of  the  stone's 
going  to  the  bottom  is  its  exceeding 
in  speciBc  gravity  the  fluid  in  which 
it  is  immersed. 
Thus  we  seo  that  eaah  and  every  con- 
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dition  of  the  phenomenon  may  be 
taken  in  its  turn,  and,  with  equal 
propriety  in  common  parlance,  but 
with  equal  impropriety  in  scientific 
discourse,  may  be  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  the  entire  cause.  And  in  prac- 
tice that  particular  condition  is  usually 
styled  the  cause  whose  share  in  the 
matter  is  superficially  the  most  con- 
spicuous, or  whose  requisiteness  to 
the  production  of  the  effect  we  happen 
to  be  insisting  on  at  the  moment. 
So  great  is  the  force  of  this  last  con- 
sideration, that  it  sometimes  induces 
us  to  give  the  name  of  cause  even  to 
one  of  the  negative  conditions.  We 
say  for  example,  The  army  was  sur- 
prised because  the  sentinel  was  off 
his  post.  But  since  the  sentinel's 
absence  was  not  what  created  the 
enemy  or  put  the  soldiers  asleep, 
how  did  it  cause  them  to  be  surprised? 
All  that  is  really  meant  is,  that  the 
event  would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  been  at  his  duty.  His  being  off 
hi«  noet  was  no  producing  cause,  but 
the  mere  absence  of  a  preventing 
cause  :  it  was  simply  equivalent  to 
his  non-existence.  From  nothing, 
from  a  mere  negation,  no  conse- 
quences can  proceed.  All  effects  are 
connected,  by  the  law  of  causation, 
with  some  set  of  positive  conditions  ; 
negative  ones,  it  is  true,  being  almost 
always  required  in  addition.  In  other 
words,  every  fact  or  phenomenon  which 
has  a  beginning  invariably  arises  when 
some  certain  combination  of  positive 
facts  exists,  provided  certain  other 
positive  facts  do  not  exist 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  tendency 
(which  our  first  example,  that  of  death 
from  taking  a  particular  food,  suffici- 
ently illustrates)  to  associate  the  idea 
of  causation  with  the  proximate  ante- 
cedent event,  rather  than  with  any  of 
the  antecedent  statetf  or  permanent 
facts,  which  may  happen  Also  to  be 
conditions  of  the  phenomenon  ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  event  not  only 
exists,  but  begins  to  exist  immediately 
previous  ;  whfle  the  other  conditions 
may  have  pre-existed  for  an  indefinite 
time.     And  this  tendency  shows  itself 


very  visibly  in  the  different  1<  _ 
fictions  which  are  resorted  to,  even  | 
men  of  science,  to  avoid  the  necei 
of  giving  the  name  of  cause  toanytl 
which  had  existed  for  an  indetei 
nate  length  of  time  before  the  efffl 
Thus,  rather  than  say  that  the  eai 
causes  the  fall  of  bodies,  they 
it  to  A  force  exerted  by  the  earth,  or  | 
aUraction  by  the  earth,  abstractly 
which  they  can  represent   to  the 
selves  as  exhausted  by  each   efTc 
and   therefore    constituting   at 
successive  instant  a  fresh  fact,  sii 
taneous  with  or  only  immediately  \ 
ceding  the  effect     Inasmuch  as 
coming  of   the    circumstance    w] 
completes  the  assemblage   of    coi 
tions,  is  a  change  or  event,  it  tl 
happens  that    an    event    is     ali 
the  antecedent  in   closest  a^ 
proximity  to  the   consequent  : 
this  may   account    for    the    illi 
which  disposes  us  to  look  upon 
proximate  event  as    standing 
peculiarly  in  the  position  of  a 
than  any  of  the   antecedent   s< 
But  even  this  peculiarity,  of  beii 
closer  proximity  to  the  effect 
any  other  of  its  conditiona,  is,  : 
have  already  seen,   far  from 
necessaxy  to  the  common  notion 
cause ;   with   which   notion,    on 
contrary,  any  one  of  the  oonditii 
either  positive  or  negati\^,  ia  foi 
on  occasion,  completely  to  accordJ 

*  Tho  amertion  that  any  and  every 
of  the-  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
be  and  is,  od  some  occtisious  and  for 
purposes,  spokeu  of  as  the  cause,  has 
disputed  by  an  intelligent  reviewer  of^ 
work  in  the  Fro*pectivt  Rtvine,  (tho  | 
decesaor  of  the  justly  esteemed  jyatij 
RevietOf)  who  maintains  that  "we  ali 
apply  the  word  cause  rather  ia  that 
meut  in  the  antecedents  which  exei 
forc€f  and  which  would  tend  at  all 
to  produce  the  same  or  a  similar  eff^ 
that  which,  under  certain  conditioni 
would  actually  produce."     And  he    i 
that  "every  one  would  feel"  tho  exi 
sion,  that   the  cause  of  a  surprise 
the  sentinel's  being  off  his  post,  to  h 
correct:  but  that  the  " allurement  or 
which  drtw  hint  oCF  his  post  might   _ 
called,  because  in  doing  so  it  removi 
resistinar  power  xvhich   would  havo 
vented  the  snrprlso."    I  cnimot  thitxlc 
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cause,    then,   phOoeophically 

king,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  con- 

s    positive  and  n^ative  taken 

her ;  the  whole  of  the  contin- 

I   of  eveiy  description,  which 

[g  realised,  the    consequent   in- 

»ld  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  event 

_  laoe  becaiue  the  sentinel  was  absent, 

[yet  rigbt  to  aay  that  it  took  place  be- 

be  was  bribed  to  be  abeent.    Since 

ily  direct  effect  of  tbe  bribe  was  his 

De,  tbe  bribe  could  be  called  tbe  re- 

cauise  of  the  surprise,  only  on  tbe 

itlon  tbat  the  absence  was  the  proxi- 

cause;  nor  does  it  seem  tO'Uie  that 

[one  (who  had  not  a  tlicory  to  support) 

ocie  the  one  expression  and  reject 

lofber. 

reviewer  observes,  that  when  a  per- 

[dies  of  poiaon,  bis  possession  of  bodily 
is  a  necessary  conditiou,  but  that 
>ne  would  ever  speak  of  it  as  the  cause, 
lit  tbe  fact ;  but  I  believe  tbe  reason 
tbat  the  occasion  could  never  arise 
*  speaking  of  it;  for  when  In  the 
of  common  discourse  we  are  led 
Bii  of  some  oue  condition  of  a  pheno- 
.  am  its  cause,  the  condition  so  spoken 
always  one  which  it  is  at  least  possible 
I  tbe  h^irer  may  require  to  be  informed 
■session  of  bodily  organs  is  a 
condition,  and  to  give  that  as  the 
r,  when  asked  the  cause  of  a  person's 
would  not  supply  the  information 
it.  Once  conceive  that  a  doubt  could 
to  bis  having  bodily  organs,  or 
be  were  to  be  compared  with  some 
who  bad  tbem  not^  and  cases  may 
igined  in  which  It  might  be  said  that 
ion  of  them  was  the  cause  of  his 
If  Fkust  and  Hophistopiieles  to- 
r  took  poiaon,  it  might  be  said  tbat 
died  because  be  was  a  human  being, 
bad  a  body,  while  Mephistoplieles  nur- 
ed  because  he  was  a  spirit, 
f  «i<  ;  1-4  for  the  same  reason  tbat  no  one  (as 
g«cK*  reviewer  remarks)  **  calls  the  cause  of 
i  ftf  ip,  tbe  muscles  or  sinews  of  the  body, 
{,  \af  mh  they  are  necessary  conditions ;  nor 
,#(r^  cause  of  a  self-sacrifice,  the  knowledge 
■^  (iN  eh  was  necessary  for  it ;  nor  the  cause 
I  ^  rritin^  a  book,  tbat  a  man  has  time  fn- 
10  >wbich  IS  a  neoeasary  condition. "  These 
'  "tions  (besides  that  tbeyare  antecedent 
,  and  not  proximate  antecedent  event*, 
are  therefore  never  the  conditions  in 
apparent  proximity  to  tbe  effect) 
fall  of  them  so  obviously  Implied,  that 
hardly  possible  there  should  exist 
necessity  for  insisting  on  them,  which 
gives  occasion  for  speaking  of  ^  aingle 
lion  as  if  it  were  the  cause.  Where- 
this  necessity  exists  in  regard  to  some 
condition,  and  does  not  exist  in  re- 
to  any  otber,  I  conceive  that  it  is 
it  with  usage,  when  sdentlflc  acou- 
tn  not  aimed  at,  to  apply  the  name 


variably  follows.  The  negative  con- 
ditions, however,  of  any  phenomenon, 
a  special  enumeration  of  which  would 
generally  be  very  prolix,  may  be  all 
summed  up  under  one  head,  namely, 
the  absence  of  preventing  or  counter- 
cause  to  that  one  condition.  If  the  only 
condition  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  un- 
known is  a  negative  conaltlon,  the  nega- 
tive condition  may  be  spoken  of  as  tl)e 
cause.  It  might  be  said  tnat  a  person  died 
for  want  of  medical  advice,  though  this 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  said  unless  the 
person  was  already  understood  to  be  ill, 
and  in  order  to  Indicate  tliat  this  negative 
circumstance  was  what  made  the  Ulness 
fatal,  and  not  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution, or  the  original  virulence  of  tho 
disease.  It  might  be  said  that  a  person 
was  drowned  bMause  he  t  ould  not  swim  ; 
the  positiv<9  condition,  namely,  that  he  fell 
into  tbe  water,  being  already  implied  in 
the  word  drowned.  And  here  let  me  re* 
mnrk,  that  his  fiUling  into  the  water  is  in 
this  case  the  only  positive  conditiou :  all 
the  conditions  not  expressly  or  virtually 
included  in  this  (as  that  he  could  not 
swim,  that  nobody  helped  him,  and  so 
forth)  are  negative.  Tet,  if  It  were  simply 
said  that  the  cause  of  a  man's  death  was 
falling  into  tbe  water,  there  would  be  quite 
as  grmt  a  sense  of  impropriety  in  the  ex- 

firession,  as  there  would  be  if  it  were  said 
hat  the  cause  was  his  inability  to  swim  : 
because,  though  the  one  condition  is  posi* 
tive  and  tiie  other  negative,  it  would  be 
felt  that  neither  of  them  was  sufficient, 
without  the  other,  to  produce  death. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  nothing 
is  termed  the  cause  except  the  element 
which  exerts  active  force,  I  wsive  the 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  active  force, 
and  accepting  the  phrase  In  its  popular 
sense,  I  revert  to  a  former  example,  and  I 
ask,  would  it  be  more  agreeable  to  cuHtom 
to  say  that  a  man  fell  because  his  foot 
slipped  In  climbing  a  ladder,  or  that  be 
fell  because  of  his  weight?  for  his  weight, 
and  not  the  motion  of  his  foot,  was  the 
active  force  which  determioed  his  fall.  If 
a  person  walking  out  on  a  frosty  day 
stumbled  and  fell,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
stumbled  because  the  ground  was  slippoy, 
or  because  be  was  not  sufficiently  careful ; 
but  few  people,  I  suppose,  would  say  that  he 
stumbled  becMise  he  walked.  Yet  the  only 
active  force  concerned  was  thct  which  he 
exerted  in  walking :  the  others  were  mere 
negative  conditions ;  but  they  happened  to 
be  the  only  ones  which  there  could  be  any 
ne(»ssity  to  state:  for  he  walked,  most 
likely,  in  exactlv  his  usual  manner,  and 
the  negative  conditions  made  all  tbe  differ- 
ence. Again,  if  a  person  were  asked  why 
the  army  of  Xerxes  defeated  that  of  Le<>ni- 
das,  he  would  probably  say,  because  tliey 
were  a  thousand  times  tlie  number ;  but  I 
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acting  causes.  The  convenience  of 
this  mode  of  expression  is  mainly 
grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  effects 
of  any  cause  in  counteracting  another 
cause  may  in  most  cases  be,  tirith 
strict  scientific  exactness,  regarded 
as  a  mere  extension  of  its  own  pn^r 
and  separate  effects.  If  gravity  re- 
tards the  upward  motion  of  a  projec- 
tile, and  deflects  it  into  a  psirabolio 
trajectory,  it  produces,  in  so  doing, 
the  very  same  kind  of  effect,  and 
even  (as  mathematicians  know)  the 
same  quantity  of  effect,  as  it  does  in 
its  ordinary  operatkm  of  causing  the 
fall  of  bodies  when  simply  deprived 
of  their  support  If  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion mixed  with  an  add  destrojrs  its 
sourness,  and  prevents  it  from  redden  • 
ing  vegetable  blues,  it  is  because  the 
specific  effect  of  the  alkali  is  to  com- 
bine with  tbe  acid,  and  form  a  corn- 
pound  with  totally  different  qualities. 
This  property,  which  causes  of  all 
descriptions  possess,  of  preventing  the 
effects  of  other  causes  by  virtue  (for 
the  most  part)  of  the  same  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  they  produce  their 
own,*  enaUfis  us,  by  establishing  the 

do  not  think  ha  would  say  it  was  because 
tiiey  fouglit,  thoufffa  that  was  the  element 
of  Hctiy  eforce.  To  oorrow  another  examine, 
u«ed  by  Mr.  Grove  and  hy  Mr.  Baden  Po- 
well, the  opeuiiuf  of  floodgsitea  Is  said  to 
be  the  caiise  of  the  flow  of  water ;  yet  the 
active  force  is  exerted  by  the  water  itaelf , 
and  opening  thu  floodgates  merely  supplies 
a  negative  condition.  The  reviewer  adds, 
"  There  are  some  conditionH  abaelutely  pas- 
bIto,  and  yet  absolutely  necessary  to  phy- 
sical phenomena,  vi&  the  relntions  of  space 
and  time ;  and  to  these  no  one  ever  applies 
the  word  cause  without  being  immediately 
arrested  by  thoee  who  hear  him."  Even 
from  this  statement  I  am  oomiwUed  to 
dissent.  Few  persons  would  feel  it  inoon- 
gruous  to  say  (for  example)  that  a  secret 
became  known  because  it  was  spoken  of 
when  A.  B.  was  within  hearing;  which  is 
a  condition  of  space:  or  that  the  cause 
why  one  of  two  particular  trees  is  taller 
than  the  other  is  that  it  has  been  longer 
planted ;  which  is  a  condition  of  time. 

*  There  are  a  few  exceptions ;  for  there 
are  some  properties  of  objects  which  seem 
to  be  purely  preventive ;  ss  the  property 
of  opaque  bodies  by  which  they  Interoept 
the  passage  of  light.  This,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  understand  it,  appears  an  In- 
Btanoe  not  of  one  cause  oounteracting  an- 


general  axkun  that  aU 
liable  to  be  counteracted  in  their 
effects  by  one  another,  to  dispense 
with  the  consideration  of  negative 
conditions  entirely,  and  limit  the 
notion  of  cause  to  the  aseemblage  of 
the  positive  conditions  of  the  pheno- 
menon :  one  negative  ooncfitioa  in- 
variably understood,  and  the  same  in 
all  instanpes  (namely,  the  abaenoe  of 
counteracting  causes)  being  sufBcient, 
along  with  uie  sum  of  tSe  positive 
ooncUtions,  to  make  up  the  wbole  set 
of  circumstances  on  wbich  the  i^ieno- 
menon  is  dependent 


§4.  Among  the  positive 
as  we  have  seen  that  there  are  some 
to  which,  in  common  parlanoe,  tbe 
term  cause  is  more  readily  and  frc^ 
quentlv  awarded,  ao  there  are  othen 
to  which  it  is,  in  ordinaiy  ctrcoin* 
stances,  refused.  In  matt  cases  of 
causation  a  distinction  is  commonly 
drawn  between  something  wluch  acta, 
and  some  other  thing  which  la  acted 
upon  ;  between  an  agent  and  tkpatitnL 
Both  of  these,  it  would  be  universally 
allowed,  are  conditions  of  the  pikieno> 
menon ;  but  it  would  be  tbooglit 
absurd  to  call  the  latter  the  cans^ 
that  title  being  reserved  for  tbe 
former.  Tlie  distinction,  however, 
vanishes  on  examination,  or  rather 
is  found  to  be  only  verbal^  arising 
from  an  incident  of  mere  expvession, 
namely,  that  the  object  said  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  which  is  coandered 
as  the  scene  in  which  the  efiact  takes 

other  by  the  same  law  whfsroby  itproduoes 
its  own  effects,  but  of  an  agency  whick 
manifests  itself  in  no  other  way  than  ia 
defeating  the  effects  of  another  agency.  If 
we  knew  on  what  other  relations  to  n^U 
or  on  what  peouUarltlea  of  strueturs^ 
opacity  depends,  we  might  find  that  this 
is  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real  exceptioa 
to  the  general  proposition  in  the  text.  Ia 
any  case  it  needs  not  affeot  the  yctical 
application.  The  formula  which  inehidea 
aU  the  negative  conditions  of  an  efleot  ia 
the  single  one  of  the  aheenoe  of  oounter- 
aoting  causes,  is  not  violated  by  matA  cases 
as  this;  though  if  all  oounteractteg  mgmk' 
eies  were  of  this  description,  there  wonkl 
be  no  purpose  served  by  enx|jh>yin^  thr  loc- 
muJa. 
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-'jtOB,   is  commonly  included  in  the 
."Me  by  Mrhich  the  effect  is  spoken 
so  tbait  if  it  were  aJso  reckoned  an 
./t  of  the  caose,  the  seeming  incon- 
utr  wookl  arise  of  its  being  sup- 
ted  to  cause  itself.    In  the  instance 
•>  .jich  we  have  already  had,  of  falling 
lies,   the  question  was  thus  put : 
3at  TM  the   cause  which  makes  a 
1.  ne  fall  ?   and  if  the  answer  had 
. .  en  "the  stone  itself,"  the  expression 
■old  have  been  in  apparent  contra- 
I  KtioQ  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
tjtiaae.     The  stone,  therefore,  is  oon- 
Ci  ■  ved  as  the  patient,  and  the  earth  (or, 
hoarding  to  the  common  and  most 
unphilaBO^ical    practice,    an   occult 
<^^ity  oi  the  earth)  is  represented  as 
*^\^  agent  or  csose.     But  that  there 
nothiog  /nodamental  in  the  dis- 
t*  fiction  EOSky  be  seen  from  this,  that 
-'•  ht  quite  possible  to  conceive  the 
«t4jne  BB  <^*"g»"g  its  own  fall  provided 
the  bi^piage  employed  be  such  as 
N>  save  the  mere  verbal  incongruity. 
\Ve  m^^  say  that  the  stone  moves 
towards  the  earth  by  the  properties 
ot  the  matter  composing  it ;  and  ac- 
eording  to  this  mode  of  presenting  the 
phenomenon,  the  stone  itself  might 
without    inqnopriety  be    called  the 
agent ;  though  to  save  the  established 
doctrine  oi  the  inactivity  of  matter, 
nsually  prefer  here  also  to  ascribe 
eiEect  to  an  occult  quality,  and 
•ay  that  the  caiae  is  not  the  stone 
iltel^  bat  the  wdght  or  gravitation  of 
the  stone. 

Those  who  have  contended  for  a 
radical  distinction  between  agent  and 
^itient,  have  generally  conceived  the 
'^ent  a^  that  which  causes  some  state 
,  or  some  change  in  the  state  of, 
«-  lother  object  which  is  called  the 
'  htientw     But  a  little  reflection  will 
•    ow  that  the  license  we  assume  of 
^«aJdiw  of  phenomena  as  ttates  of 
the  varKras  objects  which  take  part 
•  them  (an  artifice  of  which  so  much 
v^e  has  been  made  by  some  philo- 
•4«phen,  Brown  in  particular,  for  the 
^•^oasmot  explanation  of  phenomena) 
u  idmpl;  a  sort  of  logical  fiction,  use- 
ful sometliu^.ii  ua  uiio  among  several 


modes  of  expression,  but  which  should 
never  be  supposed  to  be  the  enuncia- 
tion of  a  scientific  truth.  Even  those 
attributes  of  an  object  which  might 
seem  with  greatest  propriety  to  be 
called  states  of  the  object  itself,  its 
sensible  qualities,  its  colour,  hardness, 
shape,  and^he  like,  are  in  reality  (as 
no  one  has  pointed  out  more  clearl}* 
than  Brown  himself)  phenomena  of 
causation,  in  which  the  substance  is 
distinctly  the  agent  or  producing 
cause,  the  patient  being  our  own  or- 
gans, and  those  of  other  sentient 
beings.  What  we  call  states  of  ob- 
jects, are  always  sequences  into  which 
the  objects  enter,  generally  as  an- 
tecedents or  causes;  aiic'  things  are 
never  more  active  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  phenom  1  a  in  which 
they  are  said  to  be  acted  up  >n.  Thus, 
in  the  example  of  a  stone  falling  to 
the  earth,  according  to  the  theory  of 
gravitation  the  stone  is  as  much  an 
agent  as  the  earth,  which  not  only 
attracts,  but  is  itself  attracted  by, 
the  stona  In  the  case  of  a  sensation 
produced  in  our  (organs,  the  laws  of 
our  organisation,  and  even  those  of 
our  minds,  are  as  directly  operative 
in  determining  the  effect  produced, 
as  the  laws  of  the  outwanl  object. 
Though  we  call  prussic  acid  the  agent 
of  a  person's  death,  the  whole  of  the 
vital  and  organic  properties  of  the 
patient  are  as  actively  instrumental 
as  the  poison  in  the  chain  of  effects 
which  so  rapidly  terminates  his  sen-  \ 
tient  existence.  In  the  process  of 
education,  we  may  call  the  teacher 
the  agent  and  the  scholar  only  the 
material  acted  upon ;  yet  in  truth  all 
the  facts  which  pre-existed  in  the 
scholar's  mind  exert  either  co-operat- 
ing or  counteracting  agencies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher's  efforts.  It  is 
not  light  alone  which  is  the  agent  in 
vision,  but  light  coupled  with  the 
active  properties  of  the  eye  and  brain, 
and  with  those  of  the  visible  object. 
The  distinction  between  agent  and 
patient  is  merely  verbal :  patients 
are  always  agents  ;  in  a  great  propor- 
tion, indeed,   0/  all  nutural  pheno« 
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mena,  they  are  so  to  such  a  degree  (as 
to  react  forcibly  on  the  causes  which 
acted  upon  them :  and  even  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  they  contribute, 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the 
other  conditions,  to  the  production  of 
the  effect  of  which  they  are  vulgarly 
treated  as  the  mere  theatre.  All  the 
positive  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
are  alike  agents,  alike  active  ;  and  in 
any  expression  of  the  cause  which 
professes  to  be  complete,  none  of  them 
can  with  reason  be  excluded,  except 
such  as  have  already  been  implied  in 
the  words  used  for  describmg  the 
effect ;  nor  by  including  even  these 
would  there  be  incurred  any  but  a 
merely  verbal  impropriety. 

§  5.  There  is  a  case  of  causation 
which  calls  for  separate  notice,  as  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  feature,  and  pre 


done  the  sensation  of  white  ;  it 
fers  on  the  wall  the  permanent  pro- 
perty of  giving  that  kind  of  sensation. 
Regarded  in  reference  to  the  sensa- 
tion, the  putting  on  of  the  paint  is  a 
condition  of  a  condition  ;  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  wall'a  causing  that  par- 
ticular fact.  The  wall  may  Iwve 
been  painted  years  ago^  hut  it  has 
acquired  a  property  which  has  lasted 
till  now  and  will  last  lozxger ;  the 
antecedent  condition  ntrceasary  to  en- 
able the  wall  to  become  in  its  turn  a 
condition  has  been  fulfilled  once  for 
alL  In  a  case  like  this,  where  tlie 
immediate  consequent  in  the  sequence 
is  a  property  produced  in  an  object^ 
no  one  now  supposes  the  property  to 
be  a  substantive  entity  ** inherent** 
in  the  object.  What  has  been  pro- 
duced  is  what,   in  other  iai^gnage^ 

^ ^ , ^__   J^y  be  called  a  state  of  ppqparation 

sents  a  greater  degree  of  complexity' %  an  object  for  producing  ao  effiect 


than  the  common  case.  It  often  hap 
pens  that  the  effect,  or  one  of  the 
effects,  of  a  cause  is,  not  to  produce 
of  itself  a  certain  phenomenon,  but  to 
fit  something  else  for  producing  it. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  case  of 
causation  in  which  the  effect  is  to 
invest  an  object  with  a  certain  pro- 
perty. When  sulphur,  charcoal,  and 
nitre  are  put  together  in  certain  -pro- 
portions and  in  a  certain  manner,  the 
effect  is,  not  an  explosion,  but  that 
the  mixture  acquires  a  property  by 
which,  in  given  cireumstances,  it  will 
explode.  The  various  causes,  natural 
and  artificial,  which  educate  the  hu- 
man body  or  the  human  mind,  have 
for  their  principal  effect,  not  to  make 
the  body  or  mind  immediately  do 
anything,  but  to  endow  it  with  cer- 
tain properties— in  other  words,  to 
give  assurance  that  in  given  circum- 
stances certain  results  will  take  place 
in  it,  or  as  consequences  of  it.  Phy- 
siological agencies  often  have  for  the 
chief  part  of  their  operation  to  pre- 
dispoM  the  constitution  to  some  mode 
of  action.  To  take  a  simpler  in- 
stance than  all  these  :  putting  a  coat 
of  white  paint  upon  a  wall  does  not 
merely  produce  in  those  who  see  it 


The  ingredients   of  the  gonpoiwder 
have  been   bi  ought  into  a  state  ol 
preparation  for  exploding  as  aoom  as 
the  other  conditions  oi  an  expiosioa 
shall  have  occurred.    In  the  case  o£ 
the  gunpowder,  this  state  oC  prepara- 
tion consists  in  a  certain  collocation 
of  its  particles  relatively  to  one  an- 
other.    In  the  example  of  the  wall, 
it  cc^sists  in  a  new  collocation  of  two 
things  relatively  to  each  other — the 
wall  and  the  paint.     In  the  example 
of  the    moulding  influences  oq  the 
human  mind,  its  being  a  coUooatton 
at  all  is  only  conjectural ;  for,  eveu 
on    the    materialistic    h^Twihesis,  it 
would  remain  to  be  proved  that  the 
increased  facility  with  which  the  brain 
sums  up  a  column  of  figures  wVken  it 
has  been  long  trained  to  calcuLuiou. 
is   the   result  of  a  permanent  new 
arrangement  of  some  of  its  BisiUfTial 
particles.     We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  we  kaow, 
and  must  include  among  the  effects 
of  causes  the  capacities  given  to  ob- 
J4^cts  of  being  causes  of  oth*?T  effects. 
This  capacity  is  not  a  real    thing 
existing  in  the  objects  ;  it  is  but  a 
name   for  our  conviction  Uiat   they 
will  act  in  a  particulai*  manner  when 
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Gertain  new  circumstanoeB  arise.  We 
maj  invest  this  assurance  of  futare 
events  with  a  fictitious  objective  ex- 
JBtence,  by  calling  it  a  stcUe  of  the 
object,  ^t  unless  the  state  consists, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ganpowder  it 
doefl^  in  a  ooUocati<Hi  of  partides,  it 
expreaoes  no  present  fact;  it  is  but 
the  contingent  future  fact  brought 
back  under  another  name. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  form 
of  GMiFation  requires  us  to  admit  an 
ezoeptiofi  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
oonctitioos  of  a  phenomenon — the 
antecedents  required  for  calling  it 
into  existence — must  all  be  found 
among  the  facts  immediately,  not 
remotely,  pveceding  its  commence- 
ment. But  what  we  have  arrived 
at  is  not  a  correction,  it  is  only  an 
ezp/anation,  oi  that  doctrine.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  conditions  required 
for  the  oocorrence  of  any  phenomenon, 
it  always  has  to  be  included  that 
objecte  must  be  present,  posoessed  of 
given  properties.  It  is  a  condition 
of  the  phenomenon  explosion  that  an 
object  should  be  present,  of  one  or 
other  of  certain  kinds,  which  for  that 
feasQO  are  called  explosive.  The  pre- 
sence of  one  of  these  objects  is  a  con- 
ditkm  imukediately  precedent  to  the 
explosion.  The  condition  which  is 
not  immediately  precedent  is  the 
canae  which  produced,  not  the  ex- 
ploMOP,  but  ttie  explosive  property. 
The  conditions  of  the  explosion  itself 
were  aU  present  immediately  before 
it  took  plaee,  and  the  general  law, 
therefore,  remains  intact. 

S  6.  It  now  remains  to  advert  to  a 
distoMtion  which  is  of  first-rate  im- 
poctanoe  both  for  clearing  up  the 
notion  of  cause,  and  for  obviating  a 
very  apecioos  objection  often  made 
against  the  view  which  we  have  taken 
of  the  sobject 

When  we  define  the  cause  of  any- 
thing (in  the  only  sense  in  whicii  tho 
present  inouiry  has  any  concern  with 
caoses)  to  oe  **  the  antecedent  which 
it  invariably  follows,"  we  do  not  usa 
this    phrase   as   exactly  synunyntous 


with  ''the  antecedent  which  it  in- 
variably A€M  followed  in  our  past  ex- 
perience." Such  a  mode  of  conceiving 
causation  would  be  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection very  plausibly  urged  by  Dr. 
Reid,  namely,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine  night  must  be  the  cause  of 
day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night; 
since  these  phenomena  have  invari- 
ably succeeded  one  another  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  our  using  the  word  cause 
that  we  should  believe  not  only  that 
the  antecedent  always  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequent,  but  that  as 
long  as  the  present  constitution  of 
things  *  endures  it  always  vrill  be  so. 
And  this  would  not  be  true  of  day 
and  night  We  do  not  believe  that 
night  will  be  followed  by  day  under 
all  imaginable  circumstances,  but  only 
that  it  will  be  so  provided  the  sun 
rises  above  the  horizon.  If  the  sun 
ceased  to  rise,  which,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  general  laws  of  matter,  night 
would  be,  or  might  be,  eternal.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  his  light  not  extinct,  and 
no  opaque  body  between  us  and  him, 
we  believe  firmly  that  unless  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  properties  of  matter, 
this  combination  of  antecedents  will 
be  followed  by  the  consequent  day ; 
that  if  the  combination  of  antecedents 
could  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  it 
would  be  always  day ;  and  that  if 
the  same  combination  had  always 
existed,  it  would  always  have  been 
day,  quite  independently  of  night  as 
a  previous  condition.  Therefore  is  it 
that  we  do  not  call  night  the  cause, 
nor  even  a  condition,  of  day.  The 
existence  of  the  sun  (or  some  such 
luminous  body),  and  there  being  no 
opaque  medium  in  a  straight  Unef 

*  T  moan  by  this  exx>reflsioD,  the  ultimAte 
laws  Oi  nature  (whatever  they  may  bo)  as 
dlstiuffuuhed  from  the  dorivative  lawaand 
from  the  oollocationa.  The  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  eat  I  a  (for  example)  Is  not  a 
p.irt  of  tlie  oon8r  u  utlon  of  thinpi,  because 
Aothinf^  can  be  fAt  called  which  might  pos- 
nibly  be  termliiatad  or  altered  by  natural 
cnuMS. 

t  I  \u>e  the  words  "straight  line"  fux 
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bf'tween  that  body  and  the  part  of 
the  earth  where  we  are  sitviated,  are 
the  sole  conditions;  and  the  union 
of  theae,  without  the  addition  of  any 
superfluous  circumatance,  constitutes 
the  causa  This  is  what  writers  mean 
when  they  say  that  the  notion  of 
cause  involves  the  idea  of  necessity. 
If  there  be  any  meaning  which  con- 
fessedly belongs  to  the  term  necessity, 
it  is  uneondUionaltiess.  That  which 
is  ueoeasary,  that  which  .  mtat  be, 
means  that  which  will  be,  whatever 
supposition  we  may  make  in  regard 
to  all  other  things.  The  succession 
of  day  and  night  evidently  is  not 
necessary  in  this  sense.  It  is  con- 
ditional on  the  occurrence  of  other 
antecedents.  That  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  given  consequent  when, 
and  only  when,  some  third  circum- 
stance alao  exists,  is  not  the  cause, 
even  though  no  case  should  ever  have 
occurred  in  which  the  phenomenon 
took  place  without  it. 

Invariable  sequence,  therefore,  is 
not  synonymous  with  causation,  un- 
less the  sequence,  besides  being  in- 
variable, is  unconditional.  There  are 
sequences,  as  uniform  in  past  experi- 
ence as  any  others  whatevei*,  which 
yet  we  do  not  regard  as  cases  of 
causation,  but  as  conjunctions  in  some 
sort  aocidientaL  Such,  to  an  accurate 
tiiinker,  is  that  of  day  and  night. 
The  one  might  have  existed  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  other  not  have 
followed  the  sootier  for  its  existence  ; 
it  follows  only  if  certain  other  ante- 
cedents exist ;  and  where  those  ante- 
cedents existed,  it  would  follow  in 
uny  cana  No  one,  probably,  ever 
caUed  night  the  cause  of  day ;  roan* 
kind  must  so  soon  have  arrived  at 
the  very  obvious  generalisation,  that 
the  state  of  general  illumination  which 
we  call  day  would  follow  from  the  pre- 

brevity  and  simplicity.  In  reality  the  lino 
in  question  ia  not  exactly  straight,  for, 
from  the  effect  of  refraction,  we  actually 
sett  tlie  SI  ill  for  a  short  Intervul  during 
which  tlie  opaaue  mass  of  tiie  earth  is 
interposed  in  a  direct  line  between  the  sun 
and  our  eyes ;  thus  realising,  though  but 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  coveted  desidera- 
tum of  seeing  round  a  comer. 


senoe  of  a  suffidently  Inminons  body, 
whether  darkness  had  preceded  o*  ii<#L. 

We  may  define,  therefore,  the  caiue  . 
of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  ante-  | 
cedent,  or  the  concurrenoe  cl  antece- 
dents, on  which  it  is  invariably  and 
uncondUioruUly  consequent  Or  if  ve 
adopt  the  convenient  modificatioa  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  cause  which 
confines  it  to  the  assemblage  of  pontile 
conditions  without  the  negative,  then 
instead  of  **  unconditionally,"  we  must 
say,  "  subject  to  tio  other  than  nega- 
tive conditions." 

To  some  it  may  appear,  that  the 
sequence  between  night  and  day  being 
invariable  in  our  experience  we  have 
as  much  ground  in  this  case  as  ex- 
perience can  give  in  any  case  for 
recognising  the  two  plienomena  as 
cause  and  effect;  and  that  to  s»f 
that  more  is  necessary — to  i^eguire  a 
belief  that  the  soooessioa  is  ancoa- 
ditional,  or,  in  otfacr  wordi^  that  it 
would  be  in  variable  under  all  (flanges  ' 
of  circumstances — is  to  sucknowledgs 
in  causation  an  element  of  beliel  not 
derived  from  experience.  Tne  answ^ 
to  this  is,  that  it  is  experience  itself 
which  tesiiches  us  that  one  uniformity 
of  sequence  is  conditional  and  another 
imconditionuL  When  we  judge  that 
the  succession  of  night  and  day  is  ft 
derivative  sequence,  dependixig  on 
something  else,  we  prooeeu  OB  grounds 
of  experience.  It  is  tiie  eridenoe  of 
experience  which  convinces  as  that 
day  could  equally  exist  withfltrt  being 
followed  by  night,  and  that  Jii^t 
could  equally  exist  witboat  being  fol- 
lowed by  day.  To  ni$  tliat  these 
beliefs  are  "not  genersJU^  by  our 
mere  observation  of  sequence,"*  is 
to  forget  that  twice  in  eveiy  tweaty> 
four  hours,  when  the  aky  is  dear,  we 
have  an  ejcperiuunluiu  crucis  that  the 
cause  of  day  is  the  sun.  We  bare  ^a 
experimental  knowledge  of  tb»  ann 
which  justifies  us  on  ezperii&eotal  | 
grounds  in  concluding;  that  il  ibe 
sun  were  always  above  the  boiizoii 
there  would  be  day,  though  there  had. 

*  Second  Burnet  Frite  Ssmp,  by  Prtxftctpal 
Tulluoh,  pk  a$i 
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baen  no  night»  and  that  if  the  sun 
vere  always  helow  the  horizon  there 
would  be  night,  though  there  had 
been  no  day.  We  thus  know  from 
experience  that  the  sacceMsion  of  night 
and  day  is  not  unconditional.  Let 
me  add,  that  the  antecedent,  which 
k  only  conditionally  invariable,  is  not 
^the  xnTariable  antecedent.  Though  a 
fact  may,  in  experience,  have  always 
been  followed  by  another  fact,  yet 
if  the  remainder  of  our  experience 
teaches  w  that  it  might  not  always 
be  so  followed,  or  if  the  experience 
itself  is  rach  as  leaves  room  for  a 
possibility  that  the  known  cases  may 
not  oorrectly  lejnesent  all  possible 
cases,  the  hitherto  invariable  ante- 
cedent is  not  accounted  the  cause ; 
bntwhy?  Because  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  if  the  invariable  antecedent 

Such  esses  ol  sequence  as  that  of 
day  and  night  not  only  do  not  con- 
^ndict  the  doctrine  which  resolves 
^'^''Mtwp  into  invariable  sequence, 
^  «n  neoessarily  unplied  in  that 
^octtiae.  It  is  evident^  that  from 
a  hfflited  number  of  unconditional 
"^'^pKMes,  there  will  result  a  much 
^^»ter  mimber  of  conditional  ones. 
^^oiun  caoses  being  given,  that  is, 
^1*^  Antecedents  which  are  uncon- 
™»»lly  followed  by  certain  conse- 
*P>«n^  tiie  mere  co-existence  of  these 
<*n«e»  i»iU  give  rise  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  additional  uniformities.  If 
two  caoiies  eat  together,  the  effects 
«  both  wiD  exist  together ;  and  if 
n»ny  caoses  coexist,  these  causes  (by 
what  ve  shall  term  hereafter  the  in- 
^«»ttt«»  of  their  laws)  wUl  give  rise 
~jw  effects,  accompanying  or  suc- 
^^i  <»e  another  in  some  particular 
^*^i  whksh  order  will  be  invariable 
*™«  the  causes  continue  to  co-exist, 
"wt  no  longer.  The  motion  of  the 
f*^  n»,»  given  orbit  round  the  sun 
"  »  aeries  of  changes  which  follow 
<■>©  another  as  ante^ent  and  conse- 
*^**^  and  wiU  continue  to  do  so 
J»««e  the  sun's  attraction,  and  the 
J»»  with  which  the  earth  tends  to 
*^]|^ai  a  direct  Ime  through  space, 
^''"'^■Biia toco-exist  i&tbe  af^rnft  quan- 


tities as  at  present.  But  vary  either 
of  these  causes,  and  this  particular 
succession  of  motions  would  cease  to 
take  place.  The  series  of  the  earth's 
motions  therefore,  though  a  case  of 
sequence  invariable  within  the  limits 
of  human  experience,  is  not  a  case  of 
causation.     It  is  not  unconditional. 

This  distinction  between  the  rela- 
tions of  succession  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  unconditional,  and  those 
relations,  whether  of  succession  or  of 
co-existence,  which,  like  the  earth's 
motions  or  the  succession  of  day  and 
night,  depend  on  the  existence  or  on 
the  co-existence  of  other  antecedent 
facts,  corresponds  to  the  great  divi- 
sion which  Dr.  Whewell  and  other 
writers  have  made  of  the  field  of 
science  into  the  investigation  of  what 
they  term  the  Laws  of  Phenomena 
and  the  investigation  of  causes ;  a 
phraseology,  as  I  conceive,  not  philo- 
sophically sustainable,  inasmuch  as 
the  ascertainment  of  causes,  such 
causes  as  the  human  faculties  can 
ascertain,  namely,  causes  which  are 
themselves  phenomena,  is,  therefore, 
merely  the  ascertainment  of  other  and 
more  universal  Laws  of  Phenomena. 
And  let  me  here  observe,  that  Dr. 
Whewell,  and  in  some  degree  even 
Sir  John  Herschel,  seem  to  have 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  those 
writers  who,  like  M.  CJomte,  limit 
the  sphere  of  scientific  investigation 
to  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and  speak  of 
the  inquiry  into  causes  as  vain  and 
futile.  The  causes  which  M.  Comte 
designates  as  inaccessible  are  efBcient 
causes.  The  investigation  of  physical, 
as  opposed  to  efficient,  causes  (includ- 
ing the  study  of  all  the  active  forces 
in  Nature,  considered  as  facts  of  ob- 
servation) is  as  important  a  part  of 
M.  Gomtc's  conception  of  science  as 
of  Dr.  Whewell *R.  His  objection  to 
the  toord  cause  Is  a  mere  matter  of 
nomenclature,  in  which,  as  a  matter 
of  nomenclature,  I  consider  him  to  be 
entii-ely  wrong.  "Those,*'  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Bailey,*  "  who,  like 

*  Letten  on  the  PhUotophy  €(f  the  ffuman 
Mind,  First  Sories,  p.  3x9. 
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M.  Comte,  object  to  designate  events 
as  causes,  are  objecting  without  any 
real  ground  to  a  mere  but  extremely 
convenient  generalisation,  to  a  very 
useful  common  name,  the  employment 
of  which  involves,  or  needs  involve, 
no  particular  theory.*'  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  by  rejecting  this 
form  of  expression,  M.  Comte  leaves 
himself  witnout  any  term  for  marking 
a  distinction  which,  however  incor- 
rectly expressed,  is  not  only  real,  but 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions 
in  science  ;  indeed,  it  is  on  this  alone, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  that  the 
possibility  rests  of  framing  a  rigorous 
Canon  of  Induction.  And  as  things 
left  without  a  name  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten, a  Canon  of  that  description  is 
not  one  of  the  many  benefits  which 
the  philosophy  of  Induction  has  re 
ceived  from  M.  Comte's  great  powers. 

§  7.  Does  a  cause  always  stand  with 
its  effect  in  the  relation  of  antecedent 
and  consequent?  Do  we  not  often 
say  of  two  simultaneous  facts  that 
they  are  cause  and  effect — as  when 
we  say  that  fire  is  the  cause  of  warmth, 
the  sun  and  moisture  the  cause  of 
vegetation,  and  the  like?  Since  a 
cause  does  not  necessarily  perish  be- 
cause  its  effect  has  been  produced, 
the  two  things  do  very  generaUy  co- 
exist ;  and  there  are  some  appearances, 
and  some  common  expressions,  seem- 
ing to  imply  not  only  that  causes  may, 
but  that  they  must,  be  contempo- 
raneous with  their  effects.  Ceasante 
oausd  cessat  et  effectus  has  been  a  dogma 
of  the  schools :  the  necessity  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  cause  in 
order  to  the  continuance  of  the  effect, 
seems  to  have  been  once  a  generally 
received  doctrine.  Kepler's  numerous 
attempts  to  account  for  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  mechanical 
principles  were  rendered  abortive  by 
his  always  supposing  that  the  agency 
which  set  those  bodies  in  motion  Must 
continue  to  operate  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  motion  which  it  at  first  pro- 
duced. Yet  there  were  at  all  times 
many  familiar  instances  of  the  ooh- 


tinuance  of  effects  long  after  thetr 
causes  had  ceased.     A  coup  de  nieU 
gives  a  person  brain-fever:  will  the 
Fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he  is  moved 
out  of  the  sunshine  ?    A  sword  ia  nm 
throu^  his  body :  must  the  swoid 
remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  he 
may  continue  dead?    A  ploagbshai^ 
once  made,  remains   a  pkogfasibure, 
without  any  continuance  of  heating 
and  hammering,  and  even  after  tbe 
man  who  heated  and  hamint>red   it 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  pressure  whicb 
forces  up  the  mercury  m  an  exhansdfced 
tube  must  be  continued  in  order  to 
sustain  it  in  the  tube.     This  (it  no&y 
be  replied)  is  because  another  force  m 
acting  without  intermissiaD,  the  force 
of  gravity,  which  would  restore  it  to 
its  level,  unless  counterpoised  hy  m 
force  equally  constant    Bat  again  : 
a  tight  bandage  csnaes  pain,  which 
pain  will  sometimes  go  off  as  aoon  as 
the  bandage  is  removed.    The  iShnm.- 
nation  which  the  sun  diSuaea  over  the 
earth  ceases  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  dutinction  to 
be  drawn.     The  conditions  which  az« 
necessary  for  the  first  production  c^ 
a  phenomenon  are  oocasaoDaiDy  also 
necessary  for  its  continuance ;  tixxigh 
more  commonly  its  contxnoance  Te> 
quires  no  condition   except  negative 
ones.     Most  things,  once  produced^ 
continue  as  they  are,  until  something 
changes  or  destroys  them ;  bat  some 
require  the  permanent  jmaence   of 
the  agencies  which  prodnosd  them  »t 
first     These  may,  if  we  ptease,  be 
considered  as  instanftaneoua  pheno- 
mena, requiring  to  be  renew  .-d  at  e&(^ 
instant  by  the  cause  by  which  Utey 
were  at  first  generated.    Aooordingly. 
the  illumination  of  any  given  point  of 
space  has  always  been  lo'tked  upon  as 
an  instantaneous  fact,  whidi  pensb«4 
and  is  perpetually  renewed  as  Jong  as 
the  necessary  conditions  subsist.      If 
we  adopt  this  language  we  avcnd  the 
necessity  of  admitting  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause  is  ever  required 
to  maintain  the  effect    We  may  aa^ 
it  is  not  required  to  maintain,  hut  f 
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reproduce,  the  effect,  or  else  to  ooun- 
^.^^teract  some  force  tending  to  destroy 
it.  And  this  may  be  a  convenient 
phraseology ;  but  it  is  only  a  phrase- 
ology. The  fact  remains,  that  in  some 
caaea  (though  these  are  a  minority) 
the  continuance  of  the  conditions 
which  produced  an  effect  is  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  the  effect. 

As  to  the  ulterior  question,  whether 
it  is  stnctiv  necessary  that  the  cause, 
or   aaemblage  of  conditions  should 
precede^  by  ever  so  short  an  instant, 
the  production  of  the  effect,  (a  question 
raised  and  argued  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  an  Essay 
tuready  quoted,*)  the  inquiry  is  of  no 
conaequence  for  our  present  purpose. 
There  certainly  are  cases  in  which  the 
effect  follows  without  any  interval  per- 
ceptible by  our  faculties ;  and  when 
there  is  an  interval,  we  cannot  tell  by 
how  many  intermediate  links  imper- 
ceptible to  us  that  interval  may  really 
be  filled  up.     But  even  granting  that 
»n  effect  may  commence  simmtane- 
oialy  with  its  cause,  the  view  I  have 
talceo  of  causation  is  in  ncway  practi- 
cally affected.   Whether  the  cause  and 
its  effect  be  necessarily  successive  or 
not,  the  beginning  of  a  phenomenon 
is  what  implies  a  cause,  and  causation 
is  the  law  of  the  succession  of  phe- 
nomena.   If  these  axioms  be  granted, 
nve  can  afford,  though  I  see  no  neces- 
■ity  for  doing  so,  to  drop  the  words 
antecedent  and  consequent  as  applied 
to  caose  and  effect    I  have  no  objec- 
tiou  to  define  a  cause,  the  assemblage 
oi  phenomena,  which  occurring,  some 
other    phenomenon  invariably  com- 
mences, or  has  its  origin.     Whether 
the  effect  coincides  in  point  of  time 
with,   or    immediately    follows,    the 
hindmoet  of    its  conditions,  is  im- 
materiaL     At  all  events,  it  does  not 
precede  it ;  and  when  we  are  in  doubt, 
oetween  two  co-existent  phenomena, 
which  is  cause  and  which  effect,  we 
rightly  deem  the  question  solved  if  we 
can  ascertain  which  of  them  preceded 
the  other. 


§  8.  It  continually  happens  that 
several  different  phenomena,  which 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
pendent or  conditional  on  one  another, 
are  found  all  to  depend,  as  .the  phrase 
is,  on  one  and  the  same  agent ;  in 
other  words,  one  and  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  seen  to  be  followed  by 
several  sorts  of  effects  quite  hetero- 
geneous, but  which  go  on  simultane- 
ously one  with  another  ;  provided, 
of  course,  that  all  other  conditions 
requisite  for  each  of  them  also  exist. 
Thus,  the  sun  produces  the  celestial 
motions,  it  produces  daylight,  and  it 
produces  heat.  The  earth  causes  the 
fall  of  heavy  bodies,  and  it  aJso^  in  its 
capacity  of  a  great  magnet,  causes  the 
phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
A  crystal  of  galena  causes  the  sensa- 
tions of  hardness,  of  weight,  of  cubical 
form,  of  grey  colour,  and  many  others 
between  which  we  can  trace  no  inter- 
dependence. The  purpose  to  which  the 
phraseology  of  Properties  and  Powers 
is  specially  adapted  is  the  expression 
of  this  sort  of  cases.  When  the  same 
phenomenon  is  followed  (either  subject 
or  not  to  the  presence  of  other  con- 
ditions) by  effects  of  different  and 
dissimilar  orders,  it  is  usual  to  say 
that  each  different  sort  of  effect  is 
produced  by  a  different  property  of 
the  cause.  Thus  we  distinguish  the 
attractive  or  gravitative  property  of 
the  earth,  and  its  magnetic  property : 
the  gravitative,  lumimferous,  and  ca- 
lorific properties  of  the  sun :  the 
colour,  shape,  weight,  and  hardness 
of  a  crystal.  These  are  mere  phrases, 
which  explain  nothing,  and  add  no- 
thing to  om*  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  considered  as  abstract  names 
denoting  the  connection  between  the 
different  effects  produced  and  the 
object  which  produces  them,  they  are 
a  very  powerful  instrument  of  abridg- 
ment, and  of  that  acceleration  of  the 
process  of  thought  which  abridgment 
accomplishes. 

This  class  of  considerations  leads  to 
a  conception  which  we  shall  find  to  be 
of  great  iuiportance,  that  of  a  Perma- 
nent Cause,  or  original  natural  agent. 
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There  exist  in  nature  a  number  of 
^  permanent  causes,  which  have  sub- 
'  sisted  ever  since  the  human  race  has 
been  in  existence,  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite and  probably  an  enormous  length 
of  time  previous.  The  sim,  the  earth, 
and  planets,  with  their  various  con- 
stituents, air,  water,  and  other  distin- 
guishable substances,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  of  which  nature  is  made 
up,  are  such  Permanent  Causes.  These 
have  existed,  and  the  effects  kx  con- 
sequences which  they  were  fitted  to^ 
produce  have  taken  place  (as  often  as 
the  other  conditions  of  the  production 
met)  from  the  very  begrinnmg  of  our 
experience.  But  we  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  !Permanent 
^  Causes  themselves.  Why  these  par- 
ticular natural  agents  existed  origi- 
nally and  no  others,  or  why  they  are 
commingled  in  such  and  such  propor- 
tions, and  distributed  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  throughout  space,  is  a 
question  we  cannot  answer.  More 
than  this :  we  can  discover  nothing 
regular  in  the  distribution  itself  ;  we 
can  reduce  it  to  no  uniformity,  to  no 
law.  There  are  no  means  by  which, 
from  the  distribution  of  tiiese  causes 
or  agents  in  one  part  of  space  we 
could  conjecture  whether  a  similar 
distribution  prevails  in  another.  The 
co-existence,  therefore,  of  Primeval 
Causes  ranks,  to  us,  among  merely 
casual  omcurrences ;  and  all  those 
sequences  or  co-existences  among  the 
effects  of  several  such  causes,  which, 
though  invariable  while  those  causes 
co-exist,  would,  if  the  co-existence  ter- 
minated, terminate  along  with  it,  we 
do  not  class  as  cases  of  causation,  or 
laws  of  nature :  we  can  only  calculate 
on  finding  these  sequences  or  co- 
existences where  we  know  by  direct 
evidence  that  the  natural  agents  on 
the  {properties  of  which  they  ulti- 
mately depend  are  distributed  in  the 
requisite  manner.  These  Permanent 
CauseH  are  not  always  objects  ;  they 
are  sometimes  events,  that  is  to  say, 
periodical  cycles  of  events,  that  being 
the  only  mode  in  which  evento  can 
pcxuaw  the  prc>perty  uf  penuaoeBoe. 


Not  only,  for  instance,  is  the  earth 
itself  a  permanent  cause,  or  primitive 
natural  agent,  but  the  earui's  rota- 
tion is  so  too  :  it  is  a  cause  which  has 
produced,  from  the  earliest  period, 
(by  the  aid  of  other  neoeesary  condi- 
tions,) the  succession  of  day  and  nighty 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  tiie  aea,  and  man  j 
other  effects,  while,  as  we  can  assign 
no  cause  (except  con  jectnraily )  for  the 
rotation  itself,  it  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  a  primeval  cause.  It  b, 
however,  only  the  origin  of  the  rota- 
tion which  is  mysterious  to  us :  once 
begun,  its  continuance  is  acootmted 
for  by  the  first  law  of  motion  (that 
of  the  permanence  of  rectilinear  mo- 
tion onoe  impressed)  combined  with 
the  gravitation  of  the  parte  o£  the 
earth  towards  one  another. 

All  phenomena  without  excmtkm 
which  begin  to  exist,  that  is,  all  ex- 
cept the  primeval  causes,  are  effecta 
either  immediate  or  remote  of  those 
primitive  facts,  or  ol  some  oomlb4n&- 
tion  of  them.  There  is  no  Ttiixkg 
produced,  no  event  happaiing,  in  the 
known  universe,  which  is  not  oaa- 
nected  by  an  uniformity,  or  invari- 
able sequence,  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  pnenomena  whidi  preoeded  it ; 
insomuch  that  it  wiU  happen  again 
as  often  as  those  phenomena  oocor 
again,  and  as  no  other  pbenooienon 
having  the  character  of  a  counteract- 
ing cause  shall  co-exist.  These  ante- 
cedent phenomena,  again,  were  con. 
nected  in  a  similar  manner  with  some 
that  preoeded  them ;  and  so  on,  until 
we  reach,  as  the  ultimate  step  attain- 
able by  us,  either  the  properties  of 
pome  one  primeval  cause,  or,  the  con- 
junction of  several.  Tlie  whole  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  were  there- 
fore the  necessary,  or,  in  other  wordA» 
the  unconditional,  oonsecmenoes  of 
some  former  collocatioa  or  the  Pker> 
manent  Causes. 

Tlie  state  of  the  whole  universe  at 
any  instant  we  believe  to  be  the  oni\- 
sequence  of  ite  state  at  the  previoaa 
instent ;  insomuch  that  one  wIm>  kncnr 
all  the   agents   which    exi»t  at    the 
present  nwroent,  tbuks  coUocation  in 
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apace,  and  all  their  properties,  in 
other  words,  the  laws  of  their  agency, 
could  predict  the  whole  subsequent 
kiatcnj  of  the  universe,  at  least  unless 
Bome  new  volition  of  a  power  capable 
d  ooDtroIling  the  universe  should 
aoperven&*  And  if  any  particular 
state  of  the  entire  universe  could 
ever  recur  a  second  time,  all  subse- 
<];neDt  states  would  return  too^  and 
histoiT  would,  like  a  circulating  deci- 
mal of  many  figures,  periodically  re- 
peat itself : — 

Jam  redit  et  viigo.  radeunt  Satoniia 


Altdr  erit  turn  Tlphys*  et  sltoia  que 
vefaat  Argo  ^^ 

DeloeUia  heroas;  erunt  quoque^  alters 
beUa,  '^ 

Aiqae  iienun  ad  Trojaxn  magnus  mitto- 
tur  Achilles. 

And  though  things  do  not  really  re- 
volve in  tfajs  eternal  round,  the  whole 

'*  To  the  unlremUty  which  manUnd  are 
Mmed  In  ascribing  to  the  Law  of  Cauta> 

tlofn  there  is  one  claim  of  exception,  one 

disputed  carte,  that  of  the  Human  Will; 

the  determliuitiona  of  which,  a  large  claas 
^  metairiiyslcimB  are  not  willinif  to  r^;ard 
as  following  the  causes  called  motives,  ac- 
cording to  as  strict  la\ra  ma  those  which 
tbey  auppoee  to  exiiit  In  the  world  of  mere 
matter.  This  controverted  point  will  un- 
dergo a  special  examination  when  we  come 
to  treat  particularly  of  the  Logic  of  the 
Mend  Scienees  (Book  vi  cb.  3).  In  the 
meantimo  I  mav  remark,  that  these  me- 
taphysicians, whOf  it  must  be  observed, 
gnrand  the  main  part  of  their  objection  on 
the  nqppoaed  repugnance  of  the  doctrine 
in  question  to  our  consciousness,  seem  to 
me  to  mistake  the  fact  which  conscioiis- 
iMBS  tsstjfifr^  against.  What  is  really  in 
eontiadiction  to  conscio*i8nt>as  they  would, 
I  think,  on  strict  self-examination,  find  to 
be  the  application  to  human  actions  and 
voiltious  of  the  ideas  involved  in  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  term  NooesuHy ;  whkh  1 
^ne  with  them  in  ot^setlng  to.  Biit  tf 
they  would  consider  that  bv  saying  that  a 
pnsoo's  actions  ofCtuarUv  follow  from  his 
ebaiacter,  all  that  is  rualty  lufnnt  (for  mo 
man  is  meant  in  any  case  vriiat4ive>'  of 
oafimtioD)  is  that  he  inv^iriaMy  <ir\.  art  in 
00* if  rial^  to  htM  character,  p.nd  %\\at  any 

-.•    V9h0  CboroQgblv  knew  his  rhc^racter 
*,A  astlMlnly  pr*  di Jt  b0w  he  would  act 

I.  «M  tmfoifmM»  ca^e;   tlfey  pii^bably 

**^n  W^  nnd  this  doctrine  either  '^oji- 
k<**7  to  their  exp^itenoe  or  revoltiu^  to  t 

'    -    '    —  And  IK>  more  thnn  xhin  's  { 

Lgr  any  oas  uit  an  A«utic  \ 


series  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
universe,  past  and  future,  is  not  the 
less  capable,  in  its  own  nature,  of 
being  constructed  d  priori  by  any  one 
whom  we  can  suppose  acquainted 
with  the  original  distribution  of  allf. 
natural  agents,  and  with  the  whole  of 
their  properties,  that  is,  the  law  of 
succession  existing  between  them  and 
their  eflfects :  saving  the  far  more 
than  human  powers  of  combination 
and  calculation  which  would  be  re- 
ouired,  even  in  one  possessing  the 
data,  for  the  actual  p^omianoe  of 
the  task. 

§  9.  Since  everything  which  occurs 
is  determined  by  laws  of  causation 
and  collocations  of  the  original  causes, 
it  follows  that  the  co-existences  which 
are  observable  among  efifects  cannot 
be  themselves  the  subject  of  any 
similar  set  of  laws,  distinct  from  laws 
of  causation.  Uniformities  there  are, 
as  well  of  co^existence  as  of  succession, 
among  effects  ;  but  these  must  in  all 
•cases  be  a  mere  result  either  of  the 
identity  or  of  the  co-existence  of  their 
causes :  if  the  causes  did  not  co-exiHt, 
neither  could  the  effects.  And  these 
causes  being  also  effects  of  prior 
causes,  and  these  of  others,  until  we 
reach  the  primeval  causes,  it  followH 
that  (except  in  the  case  of  effect^ 
which  can  be  traced  immediately  or 
remotely  to  one  and  the  same  cause) 
the  co-existences  of  phenomena  can  in 
no  case  be  universal,  unless  the  co- 
exintences  of  the  primeval  causes  to 
which  the  effects  are  ultimately  trace- 
able, can  be  reduced  to  an  universal 
law :  but  we  have  seen  that  they 
cannot.  There  are,  accordingly,  no 
oiiginal  and  independent*  in  other 
wunU  no  unootkditional,  uniformities 
of  co-existence — between  effects  of 
different  causes ;  if  they  co-exist,  it  is 
only  because  the  causes  have  casually 
co-ex  ist«^.  The  tmly  independent  and 
uncrmditicmal  c'  «^xiKtences  which  are 
»ufficienUy  inv  ii-i-ihlts  to  have  any 
cLbtm  to  the  chai.  v  tck  of  laws,  are 
betMret'n  diffctrent  and  mutually  inde- 
iiendvut  effects  of  the  same  cause  ;  in 
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other  words,  between  different  {xo- 
perties  of  the  same  natural  agent 
This  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Nature 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  Book,  imder  the  name  of 
the  Specific  Properties  of  Kinds. 

§  lO.  Since  the  first  publication  of 
the  present  treatise,  the  sciences  of 
physical  nature  have  made  a  great 
advance  in  generalisation  through 
the  doctrine  known  as  the  Conserva- 
tion or  Persistence  of  Force.  This 
imposing  edifice  of  theory,  the  build- 
ing and  laving  out  of  which  has  for 
some  time  been  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  most  systematic  minds 
among  physical  inouirers,  consists  of 
two  stages :  one,  oc  ascertained  fact, 
the  other  containing  a  large  element 
of  hypothesis. 

To  begin  with  the  first  It  is 
proved  by  ninneroas  facts,  both  natu- 
ral and  of  aftificial  production,  that 
agencies  which  had  been  regarded  as 
distinct  and  independent  sources  of 
force — heat,  electricity,  chemical  ac- 
tion, nervous  and  muiscular  action, 
momentum  of  moving  bodies — are 
interchangeable,  in  definite  and  fixed 
quantities,  with  one  another.  It  had 
long  been  known  that  these  dissimilar 
phenomena  had  the  power,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  producing  one 
another :  what  is  new  in  the  theory 
is  a  more  accurate  estimation  of  what 
this  production  consists  in.  What 
happens  is,  that  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  one  kind  of  phenomena  disappears, 
and  is  replaced  by  phenomena  of  one 
of  the  other  descnptions^  and  that 
there  is  an  equivalence  in  quantity 
between  the  phenomena  that  have 
disappeared  and  those  which  have 
been  produced,  insomuch  that  if  the 
process  be  reversed,  the  very  samo 
quantity  which  had  disappeared  will 
reappear,  without  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. Thus,  the  amount  of  heat 
which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  of  the 
thermometer,  will,  if  expended,  say 
in  the  expansion  of  steam,  lift  a 
weight  of  772  ix)mids  one  foot,  or  a 


weight  of  one  pound  772  feet:   and 
the  same  exact  quantity  of  heat  caii, 
by    certain    means,    be    recovered, 
through  the  expenditure  of   exaoUy 
that  amount  of  mechanical  motioQ. 

The  establishment  of  this  oompre- 
hensive  law  has  led  to  a  chanse  in  the 
language  in  which  the  scientific  world 
had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  what 
are  called  the  Forces  of  Nature.    Be- 
fore this  correlation  between  pheno- 
mena most  nnhke  one  another  bad 
been  ascertained,  their  unlikeness  had 
caused  them  to  be  referred  to  so  many 
distinct  .foroe&     Now  that  they  are 
known   to  be  convertible   into    one 
another  without  loss,  they  are  epoken 
of  as  all  of  them  results  of  one  and 
the  same  force,  manifesting  itself  in 
different  modes.    This  force  ( it  is  said) 
can  only  produce  a  limited  and  defi- 
nite quantity  of  effect,  but  always 
does  produce  that  definite  qoaatity- ; 
and  produces  it,  aooordioff  to  circiun- 
stances,   in  one  or    anouier  of   tb» 
forms,  or  divides  it  among  several, 
but  so  as  (according  to  a  scale  of 
numerical  equivalents  established  by 
experiment)  always  to  make  up  the 
same  sum  :  and  no  one  of  the  mani- 
festations can  be  produced   save  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  another,  which  in  its  turi^ 
in  appropriate  circumstances,  will  re- 
appear undiminished.     This  mutnal 
interchangeability  of    the  •  forces  oC 
nature,  according  to  fixed  numerical 
equivalents,  is  the  part  of  the  new- 
doctrine  which  rests  on  irrelnigahl& 
fact 

To  make  the  statement  tnie,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  aa 
indefinite  and  perhaps  immense  inter- 
val of  time  mayelanse  between  the 
di8ii^)peaxanoe  of  the  foroe  in  one  form 
tktid  its  reappearance  in  anotiier.     Jl 
stone  thrown  up  into  the  air  with  a 
given  force,  and   falling    back    im- 
mediately, will,  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  earth,  recover  the  exact  amount 
of  mechanical  momentum  which  was 
expended  in  throwing  it  up^  deduction 
being  made  of    a  small   postion   of 
motion  which  has  been  cutunmmc^tcd 
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to  the  air.  But  if  the  stone  has  lodged 
OQ  a  height,  it  may  not  fall  back  for 
yeax9,oc  perhaps  ages,  and  until  it  does, 
tlie  force  expended  in  raising  it  is  tem- 
porarilj  lost,  being  represented  only 
by  what,  in  the  language  of  the  new 
tbeocy,  is  called  potential  energy.  The 
coal  imbedded  in  the  earth  is  con- 
sidered by  the  theory  as  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  force,  which  has  remained 
dormant  for  many  geological  periods, 
and  will  so  remain  until,  by  being 
burnt,  it  gives  out  the  stored-up  force 
in  the  form  of  heat.  Yet  it  is  not 
Buppoeed  that  this  force  is  a  material 
thing  which  can  be  confined  by  bounds, 
as  usied  to  be  thought  of  latent  heat 
-when  that  important  phenomenon  was 
first  discovered.  What  is  meant  is 
that  when  the  coal  does  at  last,  by 
oombustkm,  generate  a  quantity  of 
hea(^  (transformable  like  all  other  heat 
into  mechanical  momentum  and  the 
other  forms  of  force,)  this  extrication 
of  beat  is  the  reappearance  of  a  force 
derived  from  the  sun's  rays,  expended 
myriads  of  ages  ago  in  the  vegetation 
of  the  organic  substances  which  were 
the  material  of  the  coal. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  higher  stage 
of  the  theory  of  Conservation  of  Force ; 
the  part  which  is  no  longer  a  gene- 
ralization of  proved  fact,  but  a  com- 
bination of  fact  and  hypothesis. 
Stated  in  a  few  words,  it  is  as  follows : 
That  the  Conservation  of  Force  is 
Tfstlij  the  Conservation  of  Motion ; 
that  in  the  various  interchanges  be- 
tween the  forms  of  force,  it  is  always 
motion  that  is  transformed  into  mo- 
tion. To  establish  this,  it  is  necessai^ 
to  a— rmro*  motions  which  are  hvpo- 
thetacaL  The  suppontion  is,  that  there 
are  naotions  which  manifest  themselves 
to  oar  senses  only  as  heat,  electricity, 
Ac^  beine  molecular  motions ;  oscilla- 
tinna.  invisible  to  us,  among  the  minute 
particles  of  bodies;  and  that  these 
XDoleenlar  motions  are  transmutable 
into  mc^armotions  (motions  of  masses) 
and  molar  motions  into  molecular. 
Noiw  there  is  a  real  basis  of  fact  fen: 
this  supposition:  we  have  positive 
of  the  existence  of  molecular 


motion    in   these  manifestations   of 
force.    In  the  case  of  chemical  action, 
for  instance,   the  particles  separate 
and  form  new  combinations,   often 
with  a  great  visible  disturbance  of  the 
mas&     In  the  case  of  heat,  the  evi- 
dence is  equally  conclusive,  since  heat 
expands  bodies  (that  is,  causes  their 
particles  to  move  from  one  another) ; 
and  if  of  sufficient  amount,  changes 
their  mode  of  aggregation  from  solid 
to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  gaseous. 
Again,  the  mechanictd  actions  which 
produce  heat — friction,  and  the  col- 
lision of  bodies — must  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  produce  a  shock,  that  is, 
an  internal  motion  of  particles,  which 
indeed,  we  find,  is  often  so  violent  as 
to  break  them  permanently  asunder. 
Such  facts  are  thought  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  it  is  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed, heat  that  causes  the  motion  of 
particles,  but  the  motion  of  particles 
that  causes  heat ;  the  original  cause 
of  both   being  the    previous  motion 
(whether  molar  or  molecular  —  col- 
lision of  bodies  or  combustion  of  fuel) 
which   formed    the  heating  agency. 
This  inference  already  contains  nypo- 
thesis :    but  at  least    the  supposed 
cause,  the  intestine  motion  of  mole- 
cules, is  a  vera  cattscu     But  in  order 
to  reduce  the  Conservation  of  Force 
to  Conservation   of  Motion,   it  was 
necessary  to  attribute  to  motion  the 
heat  propagated,  through  ap^rentl}' 
empty  space,  from  the  sun.    This  re- 
quired the  supposition  (already  made 
for  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
light)   of  a  subtle  ether    pervading 
space,  which,  though  impalpable  to  us, 
must  have  the  property  which  consti- 
tutes matter,  that  of  resist&noe,  since 
.waves  are  propagated  through  it  by 
an  impulse  from  a  given  point.     The 
ether  must  be  supposed  (a  supposition 
not  required  by  the  theory  of  light) 
to  penetrate  into  the  minute  inter- 
stices of  all  bodie&     The  vibratory 
motion  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in 
the  heated  mass  of  the  sun,  is  con- 
sidered as  imparted  from  that  mass 
to  the  particles  of  the  surrounding 
ether,  and  through  them  to  the  par- 
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tides  of  the  same  ether  in  the  inter- 
btices  of  terrestrial  bodies ;  «nd  this, 
too,  with  a  sufficient  mechanical  force 
to  throw  the  particles  of  those  bodies 
into  a  state  of  similar  vibration,  pro- 
ducing the  expansion  of  their  inass, 
and  the  sensation  of  heat  in  sentient 
creatures.  All  this  is  hypothesis, 
though  of  its  legitimacy  as  hypothesis 
I  do  not  mean  to  express  any  doubt. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  conse- 
({uence  from  this  theory,  that  Force 
may  and  should  be  defined,  matter 
in  motion.  This  definition,  however, 
will  x»t  stand,  for,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  the  matter  needs  not  be 
in  a4:tiud  motion.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  motion  afterwards 
niauifested  is  actually  taking  place 
among  the  molecules  of  the  coal  dur- 
ing its  sojourn  in  the  earth;*  certainly 
not  in  the  stone  which  is  at  rest  on 
the  eminence  to  which  it  has  been 
raised.  The  true  definition  of  Force 
must  be,  not  motion,  but  Potentiality 
of  Motion ;  and  what  the  doctrine, 
if  established,  amounts  to  is,  not  that 
there  iu  at  all  times  the  same  quantity 
of  actual  motion  in  the  universe  ;  but 
that  the  possibilities  of  motion  are 
limited  to  a  definite  quantity,  which 
cannot  be  added  to^  but  which  cannot 
be  exhausted ;  and  that  all  actual 
motion  which  takes  place  in  Nature  is 
a  draft  upon  this  limited  stock.  It 
needs  not  all  of  it  have  ever  existed 
as  actual  motion.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  potential  motion  in  the 
universe  in  the  form  of  gravitation, 
which  it  would  be  a  great  abuse  of 
hypothesis  to  suppose  to  have  been 
stored  up  by  the  expenditure  of  an 
equal  amount  g€  actual  motion  in  some 
former  state  of  the  universe.    Nor 

•  I  believe,  however,  the  accredited 
fMithorities  do  suppose  that  molecular 
motion,  equivalent  in  amount  to  that 
which  will  be  manifested  in  the  combus- 
tion of  the  coal,  is  actually  taking  place 
during  the  whole  of  the  lonj?  interval,  if 
not  in  the  coal,  yet  in  the  oxygen  which 
will  tlien  combine  with  it.  But  how  purely 
hypothetical  this  supposition  is,  need 
hurdly  be  remarkrd ;  I  venture  to  say.  un- 
iieceif^arily  and  extravagantly  hypotheti- 
cal. 


does  the  motion  produoed  by  gravity 
take  place,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  moticm,  either 
molar  or  molecular. 

It  is  proper  to  consider  whether  tiw 
ad(^tion  of  this  theory  aa  a  yiCTitific 
truth,  involving  as  it  does  a  change 
in  the  conception  hitherto  entertained 
of  the  most  general  physical  mgeoae^ 
requires  any  modification  in  ^e  view 
I  have  taken  of  Causation  as  a  law  of 
nature.    As  it  appears  to  me^  none 
whatever.    The  manifeatatiaDs  whkfa 
the  theory  regards  as  modes  of  nootioii 
are  as  much   distinct  and   separate 
phenomena  when  referred  to  a  single 
force  as  when  attributed  to  sevenl. 
Whether  the  phenomenon  is  called  a 
transformation  of  force  or  the  genera- 
tion of  one,  it  has  its  own  set  or  seta 
of  antecedents,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  invariable  and   rnxxxxii- 
tional  sequence ;    and    that  astt   or 
those    sets,   of    antecedeDis   are    it« 
cause.     The  relation  of  the  Gonaer- 
vation    theory   to    the    principle    oi 
Causation  is  discussed  in  much  de- 
tail, and  very  instructively,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bain,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Logic.     The  chief  practicai  con- 
clusion drawn  by  him    bearing  on 
Causation  is,  that  we  must  distinguish 
in  the  assemblage  of  conditions  whicfa 
constitutes   the  Cause  of   a   pheno- 
menon two  elements:   one,  the  pre* 
senoe  of  a  force ;  the  other,  the  ool- 
location  or  position  of  objects  which 
b  required  in  order  that  the  force 
may  undergo  the  particular  traosma* 
tation  which  constitutes  the  pfaeno* 
menon.     Now,  it  might  always  have 
been  said  with  acknowledg«l  correct- 
ness, that  a  force  and  a  ooUocatioa 
were  both  of  them  neoeesaiy  to  pro- 
duce any  phenomenon.     The  law  of 
causation  is,  that  change  can  only  be 
produced  by  change.  .Along  with  anj 
number    of    stationary   antecedents, 
which  are  collocations,   there  must 
be  at  least  one  changing  antecedent^ 
which  is  a  force.    To  produce  a  bon* 
fire,  there  must  not  only  be  fuel,  and 
air,  and  a  spark,  which  are  oolloca> 
tiunsy  bat  chemical  action  between 
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&  air  and  the  materiala,  which  is 
a  force.  To  griDd  cum,  there  must 
be  a  certain  collocation  of  the  parts 
composing  a  mill,  relatively  to  one 
aoother  and  to  the  com ;  but  there 
must  also  be  the  gravitation  of  water, 
or  the  motion  of  wind,  to  supply  a 
force.  But  as  the  force  in  these  cases 
was  regarded  as  a  property  of  the 
objects  in  which  it  is  embodied,  it 
seemed  tautology  to  say  that  there 
most  be  the  collocation  and  the  force. 
As  the  collocation  must  be  a  colloca- 
tion of  objects  possessing  the  force- 
gi\'ing  property,  the  collocation,  so 
underatood,  included  the  force. 

How,  then,  shall  we  have  to  express 
these  facts,  if  the  theory  be  finally 
substantiated  that  all  Force  is  redu- 
cible to  a  previous  Motion  ?  We  shall 
have  fjo  ts&y  that  one  of  the  conditions 
oi  every  phenomenon  is  an  antecedent 
Motion.  JBut  it  will  have  to  be  ex- 
plained that  this  needs  not  be  actual 
moUon.  The  coal  which  supplies  the 
iocoe  exerted  in  combui^tion  is  not 
shown  to  have  been  exerting  that  force 
in  the  form  of  molecular  motion  in  the 

?t;  it  was  not  even  exerting  pressure 
he  stone  on  the  eminence  U  exerting 
a  pressure,  but  only  equivalent  to  its 
weight,  not  t4)  the  additional  momen- 
tom  it  would  acquire  by  falling.    The 
antecedent,  tlierefore,  is  not  a  force  in 
action ;  and   we  can  still  only  call  it 
a  property  of  the  objects,  by  which 
they  would  exert  a  force  on  the  occur- 
KDce  of  a  fresh  collocation.     The  col- 
location, therefore,  still  includes  the 
ibrca    The  force  said  to  be  stored  up, 
K  rimply  a  particular  property  which 
the  object  has  acquired.     The  cause 
we  are  in  search  of  is  a  collocation 
<i  objects  possessing  that  particular 
pxjperty.     When  indeed  we  inquire 
nutber  into  the  cause  from  which  they 
derive  that  property,  the  new  concep- 
ticD  introduced  by  the  Conservation 
theory  comes  in :  ^e  property  is  itself 
>Q  effect,  and  its  cause,  accordin;^  to 
the  theory,  is   a  former  motion   of 
exactly  equivalent  amount,  which  has 
^kcn  impruBsed  c»i  the  particles  of  the 
hody,  perhaps  at  some  very  distant 


period.  But  the  cane  is  simply  one 
of  those  we  have  already  considered, 
in  which  the  efficacy  of  a  cause  con- 
sists in  its  investing  an  object  with  a 
property.  The  force  said  to  be  laid 
up,  and  merely  potential,  is  no  more 
a  really  existing  thing  than  any  other 
properties  of  objects  are  really  exint- 
ing  things.  The  expression  is  a  mere 
artifice  of  language,  convenient  for 
describing  the  phenomena :  it  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  anything 
has  been  in  continuous  existence  ex- 
cept an  abstract  potentiality.  A  force 
suspended  in  its  operation,  neither 
manifesting  itself  by  motion  nor  by 
pressure,  is  not  an  existing  fact,  but 
a  name  for  our  conviction  that  in  ap- 
propriate circumstances  a  fact  would 
take  placa  We  know  that  a  pound 
weight,  were  it  to  fall  from  the  earth 
into  the  sun,  would  acquire  in  falling 
a  momentum  equal  to  millions  of 
pounds ;  but  we  do  not  credit  the 
pound  weight  with  more  of  actually 
existing  force  than  is  equal  to  the 
presKui-u  it  is  now  exerting  on  the 
earth,  and  that  is  exactly  a  pound. 
We  might  as  well  say  that  a  force  of 
millions  of  pounds  exists  in  a  pound, 
as  that  the  force  which  will  manifest 
itself  when  the  coal  is  burnt  is  a  real 
thing  existing  in  the  coaL  What  is 
fixed  in  the  coal  is  only  a  certain  pro- 
perty :  it  has  become  fit  to  be  the  ante- 
cedent of  an  effect  called  combustion, 
which  partly  consists  in  giving  out, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  given  de- 
finite quantity  of  heat. 

We  thus  see  that  no  new  general 
conception  of  Causation  is  introduced 
by  the  Conf<ervation  theory.  The  in- 
destructibilitv  of  Force  no  more  inter- 
feres with  the  theory  of  Causation 
than  the  indcBtructibility  of  Matter, 
meaning  by  matter  the  element  of 
resistance  in  the  sensible  world.  It 
only  enables  us  to  understand  better 
than  before  the  nature  and  laws  of 
some  of  the  sequences. 

This  better  understanding,  how- 
ever, enables  us,  with  Mr.  Bain,  to 
admit,  as  one  of  the  tests  for  distin- 
guishing causation  from  mere  con- 
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coraitance,  the  expenditure  ortnuisfer 
of  energy.  If  the  effect,  or  any  part 
of  the  effect,  to  be  accounted  for,  con- 
sists in  putting  matter  in  motion,  then 
any  of  the  objects  present  which  has 
lost  motion  has  contributed  to  the 
effect ;  and  this  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  proposition  that  the  cause  is 
that  one  of  the  antecedents  which 
exerts  active  force. 

§  1 1.  It  18  proper  in  this  place  to 
advert  to  a  rather  ancient  doctrine  re- 
spectinfiT  causation,  which  has  been  re- 
vived during  the  last  few  years  in 
many  quarters,  and  at  present  gives 
more  signs  of  life  than  any  other 
theory  of  causation  at  variance  with 
that  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages. 

According  to  the  theory  in  question. 
Mind,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  Will 
is  the  only  cause  of  phenomena.  The 
type  of  Causation,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
clusive source  from  which  we  derive 
the  idea,  is  our  own  voluntary  agency. 
Here,  and  here  only  (it  is  said)  we 
have  direct  evidence  of  causation.  We 
know  that  we  can  move  our  bodies. 
Respecting  the  phenomena  of  inani- 
mate nature,  we  have  no  other  direct 
knowledge  than  that  of  antecedence 
and  sequence.  But  in  the  case  of  our 
voluntary  actions,  it  is  affirmed  that 
we  are  conscious  of  power  before  we 
have  experience  of  results.  An  act 
of  volition,  whether  followed  by  an 
effect  or  not,  is  accompanied  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  effort,  "  of  force  exerted, 
of  power  in  action,  which  is  necessarily 
causal  or  causative.**  This  feeling  of 
energy  or  force  inherent  in  an  act  of 
will  IS  knowledge  d  priori;  assurance 
prior  to  experience  that  we  have  the 
power  of  causing  effects.  Volition, 
therefore,  it  is  asserted,  is  something 
more  than  an  unconditional  antece- 
dent ;  it  is  a  canse  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  physical  pheno- 
mena are  said  to  cause  one  another : 
it  is  an  Efficient  Cause.  From  this 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  further 
doctrine,  that  Volition  is  the  solt 
Efficient  Cause  of  all  phenomena. 
**  It  is  inconceivable  that  dead  force 


could  continue  unsupported  far  a  mo- 
ment beyond  its  creation.     We  can- 
not even  conceive  of  change  of  pheno- 
mena without  the  energy  of  a  mind.* 
**  The  word  action  *'  itself,  says  another 
writer  of  the  same  school,  "has  no 
real  significance  except  when  applied 
to  the  doings  of  an  intelligent  agents 
Let  any  one  conceive,  if  he  can,  ot 
any  power,  energy,  or  force,  inherent 
in  a  lump  of  matter.*'     Phenomeiift 
may  have  the  semblance  of  bong  pro- 
duced by  physical   causes,  bat  they 
are   in   reality  produced,   say  these 
writers,  by  the  immediate  agency  oi 
mind.     All  things  which  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  human  (or,  I  suppase,  an 
animal)     wilL    proceed,    they     say, 
directly  from  divine  will.     The  earth 
is  not  moved  by  the  combination  oi  a 
centripetal    and    a   projectile  force; 
this  is  but  a  mode  of  speaking,  which 
serves  to  facilitate  our  ooncepdona. 
It  is  moved  by  the  direct  volition  oC 
an  Omnipotent  Being,  in  a  path  coin- 
ciding with  that  which  we  deduce 
from   the   hypothesis   of   these   two 
forces. 

As  I  have  so  often  observed,  the 
general  question  of  the  existence  of 
Efficient  Causes  does  not  fall  within 
the  limits  of  our  subject :  but  a  theory 
which  represents  them  as  capable  o( 
being  subjects  of  human  knowledge^ 
and  which  passes  off  as  efiksient  causes 
what  are  only  physical  or  phenomfnai 
causes,  belongs  as  much  to  Logic  as 
to  Metaphysics,  and  is  a  fit  subject 
for  discussion  here. 

To  my  apprehension,  a  voliUon  ia 
not  an  efficient,  but  simply  a  physical 
cause.  *  Our  will  causes  our  bodily 
actions  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  no 
other,  in  which  cold  causes  ice,  or  a 
spark  causes  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. The  volition,  a  state  of  oor 
mind,  is  the  antecedent ;  the  motioQ 
of  our  limbs  in  oonfcMrmity  to  the  voli- 
tion is  the  consequent.  This  sequence 
I  conceive  to  be  not  a  subject  of  direct 
consciousness,  in  the  sen^e  intended 
by  the  theory.  The  antecedent,  in- 
deed, and  the  consequent,  are  subjects 
of  consciousness.    But  the  connection 
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beftveen  them  ifl  a  Kubject  of  experi- 
^  ence.    I  cannot  admit  that  onr  con- 
BcioosnesB  of  the  volition  contains  in 
Itself  any  d  priori  knowledge  that  the 
mnficiilar  motion  will  follow.     If  our 
nerves  of  motion  were  paralysed,  or 
our  musdes  stiff  and  inflexible,  and 
had  been  so  all  our  lives,  I  do  not  see 
the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that 
we  ghoold  ever  (unless  by  information 
from  other  people)  have  known  any- 
thing of  volition  as  a  physical  power, 
or  been  consdocis  of  any  tendency  in 
feelings  of  our  mind  to  produce  mo- 
tions of  our  body,  or  of  other  bodies. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
we  should  in  that  case  have  had  the 
physical  feeling   which  I  suppose  is 
I      meant  when  these  writers  speak  of 
"consdousness  of   effort:"   I  see  no 
nation  why  we  should  not{  since  that 
physics]  feeling  is   probably  a  state  of 
nervous  sensation  beginning  and  end- 
ing in  the  brain,  without  involving  the 
vootmry  apparatus  :  but  we  certainly 
•honld  not  have  (designated  it^y  any 
tenn  equivalent  to  effort,  since^ffoct 
nnpUes  oonaciouslj  aiming  at  an  end, 
vhicfa  we  should  not  only  in  that  case 
have  had  no  reaf*on  to  do,  but  could 
I       not  even  have  h&d  the  idea  of  doing. 
If  conscious  at    all  of  this  peculiar 
semwtion,  we  should  have  been  con- 
scious of  it,  I  conceive,  only  as  a  kind 
of  uneannesR,  accompanying  our  feel- 
ings of  desire. 

It  is  well  u^ed  by  Sir  William 
JIamilton  against  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion, that  it  "  is  refuted  by  the  con- 
■dentian  that  between  the  overt  fact 
of  oorporeal  movement  of  which  we 
*n  ooenisant,  and  the  internal  aot  of 
mental  determination  of   which  we 
ve  abo  cognisant^  there  intervenes 
a   immemus  series  of    intermediate 
agencies  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge;  and,   consequently,  that   we 
^a^^have  no  consciousness  of   any 
cwu  Connection    between  the  ex- 
I         utlhe  links  of  this  chain,  the  volition 
to  QQfve  and  the  limb  moviitg,  as  this 
hypothesis   aaaerta     Ko  one   is  ini- 
>n«diatelY  conscious,  for  rxainple,  of 
moving  hia  arm  through  bis  voliUoo. 


Previously  to  thiB  ultimate  movement, 
muscles,  nerves,  a  multitude  of  solid 
and  fluid  parts,  must  be  set  in  motion 
by  the  will,  but  of  this  motion  we 
know,  from  consciousness,  absolutely 
nothing.  A  person  struck  with  panu 
lysis  is  conscious  of  no  inability  in^r. 
his  limb  to  fulfil  the  determinations  t 
of  his  will ;  and  it  is  only  after  hav* 
ing  willed,  and  finding  that  his  limbs 
do  not  obey  his  volition,  that  he  learns 
by  this  experience  that  the  external 
movement  does  not  follow  the  inter- 
nal act.  But  as  the  paralytic  learns 
after  the  volition  that  his  limbs  do  not 
obey  his  mind,  so  it  is  only  after 
volition  that  the  man  in  health  learns 
that  his  limbs  do  obey  the  mandates 
of  his  will**  ♦ 

Those  against  whom  I  am  contend- 
ing have  never  produced,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  produce,  any  positive  evi- 
dence t  that  the  power  of  our  .will  to 

*  leetvret  on  Mdaphyricit  vol.  11.  Lect. 
zxxix.  pp.  991-^93. 

I  rc»^t  that  1  cannot  invoko  tho  autho- 
rity of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  favour  of 
my  own  opinions  on  Causation,  as  I  can 
against  the  particular  tlieory  wiiiuh  I  »im 
now  combating.    But  that  acute  thinker 
has  a  tlieory  of  Catisation  pcculuir  to  him- 
self, which  has  never  yet,  as  far  as  I  know, 
been  analytically  examined,  but  which,  I 
venture  to  thiuk,  admits  of  as  complete 
refutation  as  any  one  of  the  faloe  or  iuBuf- 
ficient  psychological' theo-ios  whifh  stiew 
tho  ground  in  such  numben  under  )il« 
potent  metaphysical  iH;ythe.     (Since  exa- 
mined and  controverted  in  the  sixtecnih 
chapter  of  An  Examination  0/  Sir  WillUitn 
Hamilton'*  Phxlotophy.) 
.   t  Unless  we  are  to  consider  as  such  the 
following  statement  by  one  of  the  writers 
quoted  in  the  text :  "  In  the  cane  of  mental 
exertion,  the  result  to  be  accomplished  is 
pnconntlered  or  meditated,  a'nd  is  therefore 
known  a  prigri,  or  before  experience." — 
Bowen's  Lowell  LeeturtM  on  the  Application 
of  Metapkyncal  and  Ethical  Science  to  the 
Evidence  of  Eeligion,  ijoeton,  18^9.     This 
is  merely  saving  that  wlien  we  will  a  thing 
we  have  an  idea  of  it    But  to  have  an  idea 
of  what  we  wish  to  happen  does  not  imply 
A  prophetic  knowledge  that  li  will  happen. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  tho  Jlrtt  time 
we  exerted  our  will,  when  we  had  of  courfs- 
no  experience  of  any  of  the  ]>owcr8  resid- 
ing in  us,  we  nevertlieless  must  already 
have  known  that  we  poNsessed  them,  hince 
we  cannot  will  that  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  in  our  power     But  toe  imjxxR- 
ftibliity  ia  perhaps  In  tho  words  only,  and 
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move  oar  bodies  would  be  known  to 
UH  independently  of  experience.  What 
they  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is, 
that  the  production  of  physical  events 
bv  a  will  seems  to  carry  its  own  ex- 
planation with  it,  while  the  action  of 
matter  upon  matter  seems  to  require 
something  else  to  explain  it ;  and  is 
eveUf  according  to  them,  "  inconceiv- 
able" on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  some  will  inter\'enes  between 
the  apparent  cause  and  its  apparent 
effect.  They  thus  rest  their  case  on 
an  appeal  to  the  inherent  laws  of  our 
oonceptive  faculty ;  mistaking,  as  I 
apprehend,  for  the  laws  of  that  faculty 
its  acquired  habits,  grounded  on  the 
spontaneous  tendencies  of  its  uncul> 
tured  state.  Tlie  succession  between 
the  will  to  move  a  limb  and  the  actual 
motion  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and 
instantaneous  of  all  sequences  which 
come  under  our  observation,  and  is 
familiar  to  every  moment's  experi- 
ence from  our  earliest  infancy  ;  more 
familiar  than  any  succession  of  events 
exterior  to  our  bodies,  and  especially 
more  so  than  any  other  case  of  the 
apparent  origination  (as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  communication)  of  mo- 
tion. Now,  it  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  to  be  always  at- 
tempting to  facilitate  its  conception 
of  unfamiliar  facts  by  assimilating 
them  to  others  which  are  familiar. 
Accordingly,  our  voluntary  acts,  beins 
the  most  familiar  to  us  of  all  cases  of 
causation,  are,  in  the  infancy  and 
early  youth  of  the  human  race,  spon- 
taneously taken  as  the  type  of  causa- 
tion in  general,  and  all  phenomena 
are  supposed  to  be  directly  produced 

not  in  the  fncta ;  for  we  may  desire  what 
wo  do  not  know  to  be  in  otir  imwer;  and 
finding  by  experience  that  our  oodies  move 
according  t<>  our  desire,  we  may  then,  and 
only  then,  pass  into  the  more  complicated 
mental  state  which  is  termed  wilL 

After  all,  even  if  we  had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  that  our  actiona  would  follow 
our  will,  this,  an  Brown  remarks,  would 
prove  notliing  ax  to  the  nature  of  Causa- 
tion. Our  knowing',  previous  to  experi- 
ence, thiit  an  antecedent  will  be  followed 
by  a  certain  consequent,  would  not  prove 
the  relation  between  them  to  be  anything 
more  than  antecedence  and  consequence. 


by  the  will  of  some  sentient  being: 
This  original  FeticbiBm  I  shall  not 
characterise  in  the  words  of  Hizmi^ 
or  of  any  follower  of  Hume,  but  in 
those  of  a  religious  metaphyigdan.  Dr. 
Reid,  in  order  more  effectoaZiy  to  show 
the  unanimity  which  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject among  sil  competent  thinkers. 

**\Vhen  we  turn  oar  attention  to 
external  objects,  and  begin  to  exera«e 
our  rational  faculties  about  tbem,  we 
find  that  there  are  some  motions  and 
changes  in  them  which  we  have  power 
to  produce,  and  that  there  are  many 
which  must  have  some  other  cans^ 
Bither  the  objects  must  have  life  and 
active  power,  as  we  have,  or  they  must 
be  moved  or  changed  by  something 
that  has  life  and  active  power,  as  ex- 
ternal objects  are  moved  by  us^ 

*'  Our  first  thoughts  seem  to  be,  tbmt 
the  objects  in  which  we  perceive  such 
motion  have  understandix^  sod  active 
power  as  we  hav&   'Savages,'  says  the 
Abb^  Baynal, '  wherever  they  se*s  mo- 
tion which  they  cannot  aooomnt  for, 
there  they  suppose  a  soul.'     All  mei^ 
may  be  considered  as  savages  in  this 
respect,  until  they  are  caiHkble  of  in- 
struction, and  of  using  their  faculties  in 
a  more  perfect  manner  than  savages  do. 

"  The  Abbd  Raynal's  obeervatioo  is 
sufficiently  confinned  both  from  fact 
and  from  tiiestructure  of  all  languages. 

"  Rude  nations  do  really  believe  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  earth,  sea.  and  air, 
fountains  and  lakes,  to  have  nnder- 
standing  and  active  power.  To  pay 
homage  to  them,  and  impkve  their 
favour,  is  a  kind  of  idolatry  natural 
to  savages. 

"  All  languages  carry  in  their  stmc- 
ture  the  marks  of  tiieir  being  formed 
when  this  belief  prevailed.  The  dis- 
tinction of  verbs  and  participles  into 
active  and  passive,  which  is  found  in 
all  languages,  must  have  been  origin- 
ally intended  to  distinguish  what  is 
really  active  from  what  is  merely  pas- 
sive; and  in  all  languages  we  find 
active  verbs  applied  to  those  objects 
in  which,  according  to  the  Abb4  Kay- 
naVs  observations,  savages  snppose  a 
souL 
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"Thus  wo  9BJ  the  san  rises  and 
seta,  and  cumes  to  the  meridian,  the 
moon  changes,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows, 
the  winds  blow.  Languages  were 
formed  by  men  who  b^eved  these 
(ibjecta  to  have  life  and  active  power 
in  th6maelve!&  It  was  therefore  pro- 
]jer  and  natural  to  exprens  their  mo- 
tioDs  and  changes  by  active  verbs. 

**  There  is  no  surer  way  of  tracing  | 
the  sentiments  of  nations  before  they  j 
ha?e  records  than  by  the  structure 
of  their  language,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  changes  produced  in  it 
by  time,  will  always  retain  some  sig- 
natures of  the  thoughts  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  invented.  When  we 
find  the  same  sentiments  indicated  in 
the  stroctare  of  all  languages,  those 
sentiments  must  have  been  common 
to  the  human  species  when  languages 
were  invented. 

"  When  a  few,  of  sai)erior  intellec- 
tual abilities  fincl  leisure  for  specu- 
UkioQ,  they  begin  to  philosophise,  and 
soon  diaoover  thjit    many  of    thoee 
objects  which  at    first  they  believed 
to  be  intelligent  &nd  active  are  really 
lifeksB  and  passi've.     This  is  a  very 
important  discovery.    It  elevates  the 
mind,  emancipates  from  many  vulpir 
nipentitions,  and  invites  to  further 
ciisooveries  of  the  same  kind. 

"As  philosophy  advances,  life  and 
activity  m  natorabi  objects  retires,  and 
leaves  them  dead  and  inactive.  In- 
Btead  of  moving  voluntarily,  we  find 
them  to  be  moved  necessarily ;  in- 
stead of  acting,  we  find  them  to  be 
acted  upon ;  and  Nature  appears  as 
one  great  machine,  where  one  wheel 
is  timied  by  another,  that  by  a  third; 
and  how  iajc  this  necessary  succession 
may  reach,  the  philosopher  does  not 
know.*** 

There  is,  then,  a  spontaneous  ten- 
dency of  the  intellect  to  account  to 
itself  for  all  cases  of  causation  by 
MBmilatiiu;  them  to  the  intentional 
•^  of  v<£uitary  apents  like  itself. 
This  is  the  instinctive  philosophy  of 
^kmian  mind  in  its  earliest  stage, 

*  itel4'»  £naya  em  tkt  AetivtFower^  Esaay 


before  it  has  become  familiar  with 
any  other  invariable  sequences  than 
those  between  its  own  volitions  or 
those  of  other  human  beings  and  their 
voluntary  acts.  As  the  notion  of 
fixed  laws  of  succession  among  er- 
tcmal  phenomena  gradually  esta- 
blishes Itself,  the  propensity  to  refer 
all  phenomena  to  voluntary  agency 
slowly  gives  way  before  it  The  sug« 
gestions,  however,  of  daily  life  con- 
tinuing to  be  more  powerful  than 
those  of  scientific  thought*  the  original 
instinctive  philosophy  maintains  its 
ground  in  the  mind,  underneath  the 
growths  obtained  by  cultivation,  and 
keeps  up  a  constant  resistance  to  their 
throwing  their  roots  deep  into  the 
BoiL  The  theory  against  which  I  am 
contending  derives  its  nourishment 
from  that  substratum.  Its  strength 
does  not  lie  in  argument,  but  in  its 
afiinity  to  an  obstinate  tendency  of 
the  infancy  of  the  human  mind. 

That  this  tendency,  however,  is  not 
the  result  of  an  inherent  mental  law, 
is  proved  by  superabundant  evidence. 
The  history  of  science,  from  its  ear- 
liest dawn,  shows  that  mankind  have 
not  been  unanimous  in  thinking  either 
that  the  action  of  matter  upon  mat- 
ter was  not  conceivable,  or  that  the 
action  of  mind  upon  matter  was.  To 
some  thinkers,  and  some  schools  of 
thinkers,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times,  this  last  has  appeared 
much  more  inconceivable  than  the 
former.  Sequences  entirely  physical 
and  material,  as  soon  as  they  had 
become  sufficiently  familiar  to  the 
human  mind,  came  to  be  thought 
perfectly  natural,  and  were  regarded 
not  only  as  needing  no  explanation 
themselves,  but  as  being  capable  of 
affording  it  to  others,  and  even  of 
serving  as  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  things  in  general. 

One  of  the  ablest  recent  supporters 
of  the  Volitional  theory  has  furnished 
an  explanation,  at  once  historically 
true  and  philosophically  acute,  of  the 
failure  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in 
physical  inquiry,  in  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive^  he  unconsciously  depicts  his 
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nx\ni  state  of  mind.  ''Their  stam- 
biiug-block  waa  one  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  they  had  to  expect 
for  their  conviction.  .  .  .  They  nad 
not  seized  the  idea  that  they  must 
not  expect  to  understand  the  processes 
of  outward  causes,  but  only  their 
results  :  and  consequently,  the  whole 
physical  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was 
an  attempt  to  identify  mentally  the 
effect  with  its  cause,  to  feel  after  some 
not  only  necessary  but  natural  con- 
nection, where  they  meant  by  natural 
that  which  would  per  »e  carry  some 
presumption  to  their  own  mind.  .  .  . 
They  wanted  to  see  some  reoMon  why 
the  physical  antecedent  should  pro- 
duce this  particular  consequent,  and 
their  only  attempts  were  in  directions 
where  thiey  could  find  such  reasona"  * 
In  other  words,  they  were  not  content 
merely  to  know  that  one  phenomenon 
was  always  followed  by  another ;  they 
thought  that  they  had  not  attained 
the  true  aim  of  science  unless  they 
could  perceive  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  one  phenomenon  from  which  it 
might  have  been  known  or  presumfxl 
prevf'otu  to  trial  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  the  other ;  hist  what  the 
writer,  who  has  so  clearly  pointed  out 
their  error,  thinks  that  he  perceives 
in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
Volition.  And  to  complete  the  state- 
ment of  the  case,  he  should  have 
added  that  these  early  speculators 
not  only  made  this  their  aim,  but 
were  quite  satisfied  with  their  success 
in  it ;  not  only  sought  for  causes 
which  should  carry  in  their  mere 
statement  evidence  of  their  efficiency, 
but  fully  believed  that  they  had  found 
such  causes.  The  reviewer  can  see 
plainly  that  this  was  an  error,  because 
M  does  not  believe  that  there  exist 
any  relations  between  material  phe- 
nomena which  can  account  for  their 
producing  one  another ;  but  the  very 
fact  of  the  persistency  of  the  Greeks 
in  this  error  shows  that  their  minds 
were  in  a  very  different  state :  they 
were  able  to  derive  from  the  assimi- 

*  Prospeetiu  JUview  for  Februaiy  1850. 


lation  of  physical  facts  to  other 
physical  facts  the  kind  of  mental 
satisfactkm  which  we  oonnect  with 
the  word  explanatioD,  and  which  the 
reviewer  would  have  us  think  can 
only  be  found  in  referring  pbcnomena 
to  a  will.  When  Thales  and  Hippo 
held  that  moisture  was  the  universal 
cause  and  external  element  of  wluch 
all  other  things  were  but  the  infinitdy 
various  sensible  manifestatkma ;  wha 
Anaximenes  predicted  the  same  thinff 
of  air,  Pythagoras  of  numbers,  a^ 
the  like,  they  all  thoo^ht  that  they 
had  found  a  real  explanation,  and 
were  content  to  rest  in  this  explana- 
tion as  ultimata  The  ordinary  se- 
quences of  the  external  universe 
appeared  to  them,  no  less  than  to 
their  critic,  to  be  inconceivable  with- 
out the  supposition  of  some  onivenai 
agency  to  oonnect  the  antecedents 
with  the  consequents;  hot  they  did 
not  think  that  Volition,  exetteid  by 
minds,  was  the  only  agency  wbic^ 
fulfilled  this  requirement.  Moisture^ 
or  air,  or  numbers,  carried  to  their 
minds  a  precisely  similar  impresaskm 
of  making  intelligible  what  waa other- 
wise inconceivable,  and  gave  the  same 
full  satisfaction  to  the  demands  of 
their  conceptive  faculty. 

It  was  not  the  Greeks  aJooe  who 
**  wanted  to  see  some  reason  why  the 
physical  antecedent  should   produce 
this  particular  consequent,"  some  con- 
nection "which  would  ptr  m  carry 
some  presumption  to  their  own  mind. 
Among  modem  philosopher^  Leibnitz 
laid, it  down  aa  a  self-evident  principle 
that  all  physical  causes  vrithoat  excep- 
tion must  contain  in  their  own  nature 
something  which  makes  it  intdligible 
that  they  should  be  able  to  piodiioa 
the  effects  which  they  do  produce. 
Far  from  admitting  Volition  as  tha 
only  kind  of  cause  which  <3anned  inter- 
nal evidence  of  its  own  power,  and  as 
the  real  bond  of  connection  between 
physical  antecedents  and  their  conae- 
quents,  he  demanded  some  naturally 
and  per  ae  efficient  physical  antece- 
dent as  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween Volition  itself  and  its  effects. 
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He  distiiictly  refused  to  admit  the 
will  of  God  as  a  sufScient  explanation 
of  anything  except  miracles ;  and  in- 
sisted upon  finding  something  that 
would  account  better  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  than  a  mere  reference 
to  divine  volition.* 

Again,  and  conversely,  the  action 
of  mind  upon  matter  (which,  we  are 
now  tdd,  not  only  needs  no  explana- 
tion itself,  but  is  the  explanation  of 
all    other  effects)   has    appeared    to 
some  thinkers  to  be  itself  the  grand 
inoonoeivability.     It  was  to  get  over 
this  veiy  difficulty  that  the  Cartesians 
invented  the  system  of   Occasional 
Causes.   They  could  not  conceive  that 
thonghts  in  a  mind  could  produce 
XDOvements  in  a  body,  or  that  bodily 
movements  could  produce  thoughts. 
Tbey  oooid  see  no  necessary  connec- 
tioiiy  no  relation  d  priori,  between  a 
OMitioa  and  a  thought.     And  as  the 
Cartesians,  more  than  any  other  school 
oi  -phSoaophical  speculation  before  or 
ainoe,  made  their  own  minds  the  mea- 
aore  of  sU  things,  and  refused,  on 
princ^>le,  to  believe  that  Nature  had 
done  what  they  were  unable  to  see 
anj  reason  why  she  must  do,  they 
affirmed  it  to  be  impossible  that  a 
material  and  a  mental  fact  could  bo 
caoses  one  of  another.   They  regarded 
them  as  mere  Occasions  on  which  the 
real  agents  God,  thought  fit  to  exert 
hia  power  as  a  Cause.    When  a  man 
wills  to  move  his  foot,  it  is  not  his 
will   that  moves  it,  but  God  (they 
■aid)  moves  it  on  the  occasion  of  his 
wiU.     God,  according  to  this  system, 
is  the  only  efficient  cause,  not  qttd 
mind,  or  qtUt  endowed  with  volition, 
but  ^rtid  omnipotent.    This  hypothe- 
sis WBa»  as  I  said,  originally  suggested 
by  the  supposed  inconceivability  of 
any  real  mutual  action  between  Hind 
and  Matter ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  action  of  Matter  upon 
Hatter,  for  on  a  nicer  examination 
tbey  found  this  inconceivable  too,  and 
tbenfore,  according  to  their  logic,  im- 
r^  ibla     Tl'*'  deu4  ex  tnttcJiind  was 
' '  'Twskly  cal  led  in  to  produce  a  spark 
Vidasu^ro.  p.  157,  -tute. 


on  the  occasion  of  a  flint  and  steel 
coming  together,  or  to  break  an  egg 
on  the  occasion  of  its  falling  on  the 
ground. 

All  this,  undoubtedly,  shows  that 
it  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  in 
general  not  to  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ing that  one  fact  is  invariably  ante- 
cedent and  another  consequent,  but 
to  look  out  for  something  which  may 
seem  to  explain  their  being  sa  But 
we  also  see  that  thb  demand  may  be 
completely  satisfied  by  an  agencv 
purely  physical,  provided  it  be  much 
more  familiar  than  that  which  it  is 
invoked  to  explain.  To  Thales  and 
Anaximenes  it  appeared  inconceiv- 
able that  the  antecedents  which  we 
see  in  nature  should  produce  the  con- 
sequents, but  perfectly  natural  that 
water  or  air  should  produce  thej^ 
The  writers  whom  I  oppose  declare 
this  inconceivable,  but  can  conceive 
that  mbid,  or  volition,  is  per  te  an 
efficient  cause ;  while  the  Cartesians 
could  not  conceive  even  that,  but 
peremptorily  declared  that  no  mode 
of  proiduction  of  any  fact  whatever 
was  conceivable,  except  the  direct 
agency  of  an  omnipotent  being.  Thus 
giving  additional  proof  of  what  finds 
new  confirmation  in  every  stage  of 
the  history  of  science,  that  both  what 
persons  can,  and  what  they  cannot, 
conceive  is  very  much  an  affair  of 
accident,  and  depends  altogether  on 
their  experience  and  their  habits  of 
thought ;  that  by  cultivating  the  re- 
quisite associations  of  ideas,  people 
may  make  themselves  unable  to  con- 
ceive any  given  thing;  and  may  make 
themselves  able  to  conceive  most 
things,  however  inconceivable  these 
may  at  first  appear:  and  the  same 
facts  in  each  person's  mental  his- 
tory which  determine  what  is  or  is 
not  conceivable  to  him,  determine 
also  which  among  the  various  se- 
quences in  nature  will  appear  to  him 
so  natural  and  plausible  as  to  need 
no  other  proof  of  their  existence  ;  to 
be  evident  by  their  own  light,  inde- 
(tendcnt  equally  of  experience  and  of 
explanation. 
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By  what  rule  k  any  one  to  decide 
between  one  theory  of  this  deticrip- 
tion  and  another?  The  theorists  do 
not  direct  us  to  any  external  evidence; 
they  appeal  each  to  his  own  subjective 
feelings.  One  says,  The  succession  O, 
H,  appears  to  me  more  natural,  con- 
ceivable, and  credible  per  ae,  than  the 
succession  A,  B ;  you  are  therefore 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  B  depends 
upon  A  ;  I  am  certain,  though  I  can 
give  no  other  evidence  of  it^  that  C 
comes  in  between  A  and  B,  and  is 
the  real  and  only  cause  of  B.  The 
other  answers,  The  successions  G,  B, 
and  A,  B,  appear  to  me  eoually  natu* 
ral  and  conceivable,  or  the  latter  more 
so  than  the  former :  A  is  quite  cap- 
able of  producing  B  without  any  other 
intervention.  A  third  agrees  with  the 
first  in  being  unable  to  conceive  that 
A  can  produce  B,  but  finds  the  se- 

2uence  I).  B,  still  more  natural  than 
«,  B,  or  of  nearer  kin  to  the  subject- 
matter,  and  prefers  his  D  theory  to 
the  G  theory.  It  is  plain  that  there 
is  no  universal  law  mwrating  here, 
except  the  law  that  each  person's  con- 
ceptions are  governed  and  limited  by 
his  individual  experiences  and  habits 
of  thought  We  are  warranted  in 
saying  of  all  three,  what  each  of 
them  already  believes  of  the  other 
two,  namely,  that  they  exalt  into  an 
original  law  of  the  human  intellect 
and  of  outward  nature,  one  particular 
sequence  of  phenomena,  which  appears 
to  them  more  natural  and  more  con- 
ceivable than  other  sequences,  only 
because  it  is  more  familiar.  And 
from  this  judgment  I  am  unable  to 
except  the  theory  that  YolitioQ  is  an 
Efficient  Gause. 

T  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  subject 
without  adverting  to  the  additional 
f allacv  contained  m  the  corollary  from 
this  theory  ;  in  the  inference  that  be- 
cause Volition  is  an  efficient  cause, 
therefore  it  is  the  only  cause,  and  the 
direct  agent  in  producing  even  v^t 
is  apparently  produced  by  something 
else.  Volitions  are  not  known  to  pro- 
duce anything  directly  except  nervous 
action,  for  the  will  infiuences  even 


f^e  muscles  only  throogfa  the 
Though  it  were  granted,  then,  that 
every  phenomenon  has  ao  efficient, 
and  not  merely  a  phenomenal  cause, 
and  that  volition,  m  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  which  are  known 
to  be  produced  by  it^  is  that  elBcJeBt 
cause,  are  we  therefore  to  say,  with 
these  writers,  that  since  we  knoiw  off 
no  other  efficient  cause,  and  ought 
not  to  assume  one  without  eTidenoe 
there  w  no  other,  and  volition  m  Uie 
direct  cause  of  all  phenomena?    A 
more    outrageous    stretch    of    infer- 
ence could  hardly  be  made.    Because 
among    the  infinite   variety  of   the 
phenomena  of  nature   there  b  one, 
namely,  a  particular  mode  of  action 
of  certain  nerves,  which  baa  for  its 
cause,  and,  as  we  are  now  snpfxssing, 
for  its  efficient  oune,  a  state  of  o«ir 
mind ;  and  because  this  is  the  only 
efficient  cause  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, being  the  only  one  of  which 
in  the  nature  of  the  cue  w«  con  be 
conscious,  since  it  ii  the  only  one 
which  exists  withhi  oorsd^ves;  does 
this  justify  \m  in  oonclading  that  all 
other  phenomena  must  havB  the  same 
kind  of  efficient  cause  with  that  one 
eminently  special,  narrow,  and  peon- 
liarly  human  or  animal  phetkomenoo? 
The  nearest  parallel  to  this  speainHii 
of  generalisation  is  suggcated  by  the 
recently  revived  controversy  on  the 
old  subject  of  Plurality  of  Worida,  m 
which  the  contending  parlies   have 
been  so  conspicuously  sauwwfal  in 
overthrowing  one  another.  Hare  abo 
we  have  experience  only  of  a  single 
case,  that  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  but  that  this  is  faihahited  w« 
know  absolutely,  and  withoot  possi- 
bility of  doubt     Now  if  on  thia  en- 
dence  any  one  were  to  infer  that 
every  heavenly  body  withoat  excep- 
tion, sun,  planet,  satellite,  oometi  fixed 
star  or  nebula,  is  inhabited,  and  must 
be  so  from  the  inherent  oonstitntiock 
of  tliintfH,  his  inference  would  euM^y 
resemble  that  of  the  writeia  who  oon* 
dude  that  because  volition  is  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  our  own  bodily  raotioB^ 
it  must  be  ^he  efficient  cause  gf  every- 
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thing  else  in  the  uoivene.  It  k  true 
than  Kce  c&aes  in  which,  with  acknow- 
Jedged  propriety,  we  generalise  from 

■  a  single  instance  to  a  multitude  of  in- 
stanceflb  But  they  must  be  Instances 
which  resemble  the  one  known  in- 
stauoe^  and  not  such  as  have  no  cir- 
cumstance in  common  with  it  except 
that  of  being  instances.  I  have,  for 
example,  no  direct  evidence  that  any 
creature  is  alive  except  myself;  yet  I 
attribute,  with  full  assurance,  life  and 
sensation  to  other  human  beinss  and 
animals.  But  I  do  not  conduue  that 
all  othor  things  are  alive  merely  be- 
caose  I  am.  I  ascribe  to  certain  other 
creatures  a  life  like  my  own,  because 
they  manifest  it  by  the  same  sort  of 
indications  by  whicb  mine  is  mani- 
fested. I  find  that  their  phenomena 
and  mine  conform  to  the  same  laws, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
both  to  arise  from  a  similar  cause. 
Accordingly  I  do  not  extend  the  oon- 
ctiuMn  \Kyand  the  grounds  for  it. 
^^vth,  fiR,  mountains,  trees,  are  re- 
narkaUe  agendesit  but  their  pheno- 
Biena  do  not  conform  to  the  same 
Iavs  as  my  actions  do,  and  I  there 
/ore  do  not  believe  earth  or  fire,  moun- 
tains or  trees,  to  possess  animal  life. 

I  Bat  the  sapporteni  of  the  Volition 
^^i«ofyask  us  to  infer  that  volijbion 
causes  everything,  for  no  reason  ex- 
oe|j)t  that  it  causes  one  particular 
thing;  although  tliat  one  pheno- 
menon, far  from  being  a  type  of  all 
i^^toral  phenomena,  is  eminently  pecu- 
liar, its  laws  bearing  scarcely  any 
i^nemblanoe  to  tbcse  of  any  other 
phenomenon,  whether  of  inorganic  or 
of  ocganic  nature. 


»OTB  SUPPLEMENTART  TO  THE 
PRECEDING  CHAPTER. 

The  author  oT  the  Second  Burnett  Prize 
^"^  (Dr.  TuDoch),  who  has  employed  a 
'■*|<Uithle  number  d  pagen  in  contro- 
"S^  ^  doctriiiM  of  the  pnwadlngr 
T^^*  has  somewhat  surprised  me  by 
£;vjB(»fact  which  I  Imagined  too  well 
gowtt  to  tmuirs  proof —to&t  there  have 
r^  T^floaoiiberB  who  found  In  physical 
•>|Maihitipiii  of  phisnoinsna  the  same  oom* 


plete  mental  sati^^factlon  which  we  are  told 
iH  only  given  by  volitional  explanation,  and 
others  who  denied  the  Volitional  Theory 
on  the  same  ground  of  inconceivabiU' v  on 
which  it  Ib  defended.  The  assertion  01  the 
E^yist  is  countersigziod  still  more  p08i- 
tively  by  an  able  reviewer  of  the  Essay  : " 
"Two  muBtrationB,"  says  the  reriewer, 
'*are  advanced  by  Mr.  Mill:  the  case  of 
Tiiales  and  Annxlmenes,  stated  by  him  to 
have  maintained,  the  one  Moieturo,  and 
the  other  Air  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things ; 
and  that  of  Descartes  and  JLcibnitz.  whom 
he  asserts  to  have  found  the  action  of 
Mind  upon  Matter  the  grand  inconceiv- 
ability. In  counter-statement  as  to  the  first 
of  these  cases  the  author  shows — what  we 
believe  now  hardly  admits  of  doubt — that 
the  Greek  philosophers  distinctly  recog- 
nised as  beyond  and  above  tlieir  primal 
material  source,  the  vov?,  or  Divine  In- 
telligence, as  the  efficient  nnd  originating 
Source  of  all :  iind  as  to  the  second,  by 
proof  that  it  was  tl>e  viodt,  not  the  /act,  of 
that  action  on  matter,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  inconceivable." 

A  greater  quantity  of  historical  error 
has  seldom  been  comprised  in  a  single 
sentence.  With  regard,  to  Thales,  the  as- 
sertion that  he  considered  water  as  a  mere 
mnterial  in  the  hands  of  vovk  rests  on  a 
passage  of  Cicero  de  Naturd  Ikorum:  and 
whoever  will  refer  to  any  of  the  accurate 
historians  of  philosophy,  will  find  that 
they  treat  this  as  a  mere  fancy  of  Cicero, 
resting  on  no  authority,  opposed  to  all  the 
evidence;  and  make  sui'mi.nes  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Cicero  may  have  been 
l«(d  into  the  error.  (See  Ritter,  vol.  i.  p. 
axx,  ad  ed. ;  Brandts,  vol.  i.  pp.  118-1x9,  i^t 
cd. ;  Preller,  HUtoria  PhitoMphice  Graco- 
Boniana,  p.  10.  "Schiefe  Ansicht,  dur- 
chaus  «u  verwo»-fen  ; "  "  augcnschelnlich 
f  olgemd  statt  zu  berichten : "  "  quibus  vera 
sentenLia  Thaletls  plane  detorquetur ;  *•  ni-o 
the  expressions  of  these  writers.)  As  for 
Anaximenes,  he,  even  aocoMing  to  Cicero, 
maintained,  not  that  air  was  the  materinl 
out  of  which  God  made  the  world,  but  that 
the  air  was  a  god:  "  Anaximenes  a6ra  deum 
statuit;"  or,  according  to  St.  Aupistinc, 
that  it  was  the  material  out  of  which  the 
gods  were  mado :  "  non  tamen  ab  ipsis 
[Diis]  a€rem  factum,  sed  Ipeos  ex  aCre  ortos 
credldit."  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  metaphysical  terminology  of  antiquity 
must  not  be  misled  by  finding  it  stated 
that  Anaximenes  attributed  ^x^  (trans- 
lated 'foul  or  life)  to  his  universal  element, 
the  air.  The  Greek  philosophers  acknow- 
ledged several  kinds  of  ^xi).  the  nutritive, 
ihe  sensitive,  and  the  intellective,  f  Even 
the  modems,  with  admitted  correctness, 
attribute  Ufo  to  plants.     As  far  as  wo  can 


*   Westmimter  Meviev  for  October  1855. 

t  8ee  the  whole  doctrine  in  Aristotle  de 
Aiiimd^  where  the  ^p«wTt«oi  ^xi)  la  treated 
as  exautly  equivalent  to  ^irrwcj|  dvveiMC. 
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make  out  the  ineftnfng  of  Anaximenes,  he 
made  choice  of  Air  as  the  univenal  agent, 
on  the  ground  that  it  ia  perpetimUy  in 
motion,  without  any  apparent  cau»e  ex* 
temtil  to  itself :  so  that  he  conceived  it  aa 
exercising  spontaneous  force,  and  as  the 
principle  of  life  and  activity  in  all  things, 
men  and  gods  inclusive.  If  this  be  not 
representing  it  as  the  Efficient  Cause,  the 
dispute  altogether  has  no  meaning. 

If  either  Anaximenes,  or  Thales,  or  any 
of  their  cotemporaries,  had  held  the  doc- 
trine that  vovt  was  the  Efficient  Cause, 
that  doctrine  could  not  have  been  reputed, 
as  it  was  throughout  antiquity,  to  have 
originated  with  Anaxagottis.     Tlie  testi- 
mony of  Aristotle,  in  the  finit  book  of  his 
Metaphysics,    is   perfectly  decisive   with 
respect  to  these  early  speculations.    After 
enumerating  four  kinds  of  causes,  or  rather 
four  different  meanings  of  the  word  Cause, 
vis.  the  EsRence  of  a  thinfr,  the  Matter  of 
it,  the  Oiigin  of  Motion  (Efficient  Cause), 
and  the  End  or  Final  Caune,  he  proceeds 
to  say,  that  most  of  the  early  philosophers 
recognised  onlv  the  second  kind  of  Cause, 
the  Matter  of  a  thing,  rias  iv  vAqc  ci£«t 
liMos  *fqOtfaaM  apxoui  euvu  ndmwv.     As  his 
first  example  he  specifies  Thales,  whom  ho 
describes  as  taking  the  lead  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  h  rijt  toumvtik  ipxTf^  ^cAo" 
<nM^utf,  and  goes  on  to  Hippon,   Anaxi- 
menes, Diogenes  (of  ApoUonla),  Hippasua 
of   MetapontuiDt   Heraclitus,  and    Empe- 
docles.    AuaxHgoras,  however,  (he  proceeds 
to  &-iy,)  taught  a  different  doctrine,  as  we 
know,  and  it  is  alleged  that  Hermutimus  of 
Clazomenss  tauglit  it  before  him.    Anaxa- 
goras  represent  ed  thar.  even  if  these  various 
theories  of  the  univer>al   material  wore 
true,  there  would  be  need  of  some  oth<  r 
cause  to  aocoimt  for  the  transformations 
of  the  material,  since  tlio  nuiterial  cannot 
originate  its  own  changes :  ov  Top  fii)  to  yc 
vvoKtititvov  adnh  irotei  fLerafidXXttv  caOro' 
Xevh>  S*  doy  ovre  to  (vKo¥  ovre  S  x<i\ithi  oItio^ 
Tov  ftrro^oAActv  JicaTCpov  avrtdv,  ov6i  irotct 
vb  fuv  (vkotf  KXuy^  S  M  xoAjtoc  ivSptdma^ 
«AX'  <Ttpor    n    rqc  fieno^oX^   amor,    vis. 
the  othet'  kind  of  cause,  oBtv  ^  apxi)  t^ 
Kiia}9««K — ^au    Efficient   Cause.      Aristotle 
exprcNses  great  approbation  of  this  doc- 
trine, (which  he  saysmadeits  aiithorappear 
the  onl^  sober  man  axnoo^  persons  raving, 
oZov   Kif^y  i^dinf  mp*  cucn  AryoiTac  rovf 
rtp6mpo¥ ;)  but  while  describing  the  influ- 
ence which  it  exorcised  over  subsequent 
speculation,  he  remarks  that  the  philo- 
sophers against  whom  this,  as  he  thinks, 
insuperable  difficulty  whs  urged,  had  not 
felt  it  to  bo  any  difficulty :    ovdir  jWx«* 
pavav  fly  4airroc«.    It  is  surely  imueoessary 
to  sav  more  in  proof  of  the  matter  of  fact 
which  Dr.  Tulloch  and  his  reviewer  dis- 
believe. 

Having  pointed  ottt  what  he  thinks  the 
error  of  these  early  speculators  in  not  re- 
cognising the  need  of  an  efficrent  cause, 
Aristotle  goes  on  to  mention  two  other 


efficient  causes  to  which  tbey  m^gfat  have 
had  reoourse,  instead  of  intelligence :  rvrn, 
chance,  and  to  avr  ilotov,  spontsiieity.  H0 
indeed  ptits  these  aside  as  not  BafSciently 
wortbv  cfuises  for  the  order  in  the  anlv«rBe, 
oud*  av  Ty  ayrofAaTy  koa  t^  Tiixv  »og»»for 
evtTpe^at  vpiayiui.  «ccl\m¥  •lyn' ;  but  he  does 
not  reject  them  as  incapable  of  prodticiog- 
aa^  effect,  but  only  as  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing that  effect.  He  himsdf  rocoguiaaB 
TV  vi|  and  t^  avrofAaTov  as  oo-<wdinate  agents 
with  Mind  in  producing  tiie  pfaeoomena  of 
the  universe ;  the  depu^ment  allotted  to 
them  being  composed  of  all  the  daases  of 

1>henomena  which  are  not  supposed  to  fbl- 
ow  any  uniform  law.    By  thus  inciudisg 
Chance  among  efficient  canses,  Aristotie 
fell  into  an  «rror  whi(^  phUoeophy  has 
now  outgrown,  but  which  is  by  no  means 
00  alien  to  the  spirit  even  of  modem  speeu- 
lation  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appesr    Up  to 
quite  a  recent  period  philoso^ien  went  on 
ascribing,  and  n&any  of  them  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  ascribe,  a  real  existence  to  the 
results  of  abstraction.    Chanoe  cocdd  make 
out  as  good  a  title  to  titat  dignity  as  many 
other  of  the  mind's  abstract  creationa :  it 
had  had  a  name  given  to  ft.  and  vrby  should 
it  not  be  a  reality?    As  for  r6  aiittiarov, 
it  is  recognised  even  yet  as  one  oi  the 
modes  of  origination  of  pbenomena,  by  all 
those  thinkers  who  maintain  what  is  called 
the  Freedom  of  the  WiU.    The  same  aeVL- 
dotermining  power  which  that  dioctrine 
attributes  to  volitions  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  possessfod  al50  ^  sotme 
other  natural  phenomena :  a  circumstance 
which  throws  considerable  li«ht  on  more 
than  one  of  the  supposed  invincible  neces- 
sities of  belief.    I  have  introduced  it  here 
because  this  belief  of  Aristotle,  or  rather 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  generally,  ia  as 
fatal  as  the  doctrines  of  Thales  1^  the 
Ionic  school  to  the  theory  that  the  faumaB 
mind  is  compHlled  by  its  ooDatiCat)a&  to 
conceive  volition  as  the  origin  of  all  f««oa, 
and  the  efficient  cause  of  aJ  phenomoDa.* 

*  It  deserves  notice  that  tho  parts  of 
nature  which  Aristotle  regaxds  as  praseat- 
ing  evidence  of  desigik  are  the  Uniformi- 
ties :  the  phenomena  in  co  fsr  as  reda«iblo 
to  law.    Tvxi|  and  rb  a^T«fM.T«r  satisfy  him 
as  explanations  of  the  variahte  eUmieat  in 
phenomena,  but  their  occurring  aoocMrdlBC 
to  a  fixed  rule  can  only,  to  hiscoooeptlaRia. 
be  aooountod  for  by  an  InteUigani  WilL 
The  common,  or  what  may  be  eaUed  tbo 
instinciive,  religious  interpretation  of  na- 
ture, is  the  reverse  of  this.    The  events  in 
which  men  spontaneously  see  the  hand  of 
a  supernatural  being  are  those  which  can- 
not,  as  they  tliink,  be  reduced  to  a  physical 
law.     What  they  can  distinctly  cottnecfc 
with  physical  causes,  and  especially  whnx. 
they  can  predict,  tlimagfa  of  oour-osuscrlbed 
to  an  Author  of  Nature  if  titey  already 
recognise  such  an  author,  might  be  con* 
ceived,.they  think,  to  ari&e  from  a  UitjJ 
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With  regard  to  the  modem  i^ilooophere 
(Leifanits  and  the  Carteslaua)  whom  1  had 
cited  aa  having  oiaiutaiued  that  the  action 
of  mind  upon  matter,  ao  far  from  beiufir 
the  only  conceiTable  origin  of  materiiu 
phenomena,  ia  itaeU  inconceivable;  the 
artempt  to  rebut  this  argument  by  aseert- 
ing  that  the  mode,  not  the  fact,  of  the 
actioo  of  miud  on  matter  was  repreaeuted 
aa  inconceivable,  ia  an  abuae  of  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  confidently  about  authora 
without  reading  them  ;  for  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  Leibnits  would  have  taught 
tho«e  who  thus  ^peak  of  him,  that  tlie  in- 
conceivabilicy  of  the  mode  and  the  im- 
pKiaaibility  of  the  thing  were  in  hia  miud 
converiible  exnreaaioua      What  waa  hia 
farooua  Principle  of  the  Sufficient  Reaaon, 
the  very  comer-stone  of  hia  Phi'.oeophy, 
from  whi<di  the  Pre-catubliahed  Uanuony, 
the  doctrine  of  Monada.  and  all  the  opinioua 
most  chaiacteriatic  of  Leibnitz  were  corol- 
lariea?     It  wia,  that  nothing  eziata  the 
exirtCTifte  of  which  ia  not  capc^ble  of  being 
proved  and  explained  d  priori;  the  proof 
and  explanation  in  the  caae  of  contingent 
facte  bemg  derived  from  the  nature  of  their 
eaitaea ;  which  could  notbe  thecauaea  unlet<a 
there  waa  something  in  their  nature  aliow- 
ing  them  to  be  capat^  of  pxxiucing  thoae 
particular  eflTeets.    And  thia  "  aomethiug  " 
w\did&  account*  for  the  production  of  phy- 
•Acal  effects  he  waa  able  to  find  in  many 
phyakal  causes,  but  could  not  find  it  in 
any  finite  minda,  which  therefore  he  un- 
Lcaitatiogly  asserted  to  be  incapablo  of 
pndaciug  any  physical  effects  whatever. 
"Okitte  sauroit  concevoir,"  he  aaya,  "  une 
actwo  riciproque  do  la  mati^re  et  de  I'in- 
telligenoe   Tune  aur  I'autre,**  and  there 
is  therefore  (be  contends)  no  choice  but 
betvreen  the  Ocdisional  Cauaea  of  the  Carte* 
saitna  and  hia  own  Pre-eatabliBhod  Har- 
mony, according  to  which  there  ia  no  more 
ooocuMtction  bacween  our  volitlona  and  our 
niuacalar  actions  than  there  ia  between 
two  docka  which  are  wound  up  to  atrike 
at  tlie  same  inatant.    But  he  felt  no  aimi- 
lar  difBcoUy  aa  to  phyaical  cauaea;  and 


fatality,  and  in  any  caae  do  not  appear  to 
them  to  bear  ao  <M>viously  the  mark  of  a 
divine  wiU.  And  this  diatiuction  has  been 
eonnteiiauoed  by  eminent  writers  on  Natu- 
nl  Theology,  in  particular  by  Dr.  Chalmera, 
who  thinks  that  though  deaign  ia  preaent 
everywhere,  ihe  iixsaiatible  evidence  of  it 
la  to  be  found  not  in  the  law  of  nature, 
but  in  I  he  coUocationi^  i.e.  in  the  part  of 
nature  in  which  it  ia  mijifMaible  to  trace 
any  law.  A  few  propertiea  of  dead  matter 
Bi^Kbt.  be  thinks,  conceivably  account  Lor 
the  regular  and  invariable  aucceasion  o« 
•fleets  and  causes ;  but  that  the  different 
kinds  of  matter  have  been  ao  placed  aa  to 
pronots  beneficent  ends,  is  what  he  re- 
ipuda  aa  the_proof  of  a  Divine  Providence. 
Mr.  Bttiau  Powell,  in  hia  Eaaay  entitled 


throughout  his  apeculationa,  as  in  the  paa- 
aage  1  have  already  ciiod  reepectiug  gravi- 
tation, he  distinctJv  refuaes  to  conaider  aa 
part  of  the  order  of  nnturo  any  fact  which 
18  not  explicable  from  the  nature  of  ita 
physical  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  Cartesians,  (not  Des- 
cartes; I  did  not  make  that  mistake, 
though  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Tulloch'a  Essay 
attributes  it  to  me,)  1  take  a  paaaage  almost 
at  random  from  Malebrancne,  who  ia  the 
beat  known  of  the  Carteaiana,  and,  though 
not  the  inventor  of  the  aystem  of  Occa- 
sional Cauaea,  ia  its  principal  expositor. 
In  Fart  2,  chap.  ^,  of  hia  Sixth  Book, 
having  first  said  that  matter  cannot  have 
the  power  of  moving  itaelf,  he  proceeds 
to  argue  that  neither  can  miud  have  the 
power  of  moving  it.  "  Quond  on  examine 
rid6e  que  Yoa  a  de  totia  lea  eaprita  flnia,  on 
ne  voit  point  de  liaiaon  n^eaaaire  entre 
leur  volenti  et  lo  mouvoment  de  quelque 
corpa  que  ce  aoit,  on  volt  au  coutrairo  qu'il 
n'y  en  a  point,  et  qu'il  n'y  en  pent  avoir," 
(there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  finite 
miud  which  can  account  for  ita  causing 
the  motion  of  a  body ;)  "  on  doit  auau 
conclure,  si  on  veut  raiaouner  aelon  aes 
lumi^res,  qu'il  n'y  a  aucun  eainit  crd^  qiU 
puiaae  remuer  quelque  corpa  que  oe  aoit 
com  me  cauae  v^ritnble  ou  principole,  de 
mftme  que  Ton  a  dit  qu'aucun  corps  ne 
ae  pouvait  remuer  aoi-ni6me:"  tliua  the 
idea  of  Mind  ia,  according  to  him,  aa  in- 
compatible aa  the  idea  of  Matter  with  the 
exercise  of  active  force.  But  when,  he 
continues,  we  consider  not  a  created  but 
a  Divine  Mind,  the  case  ia  altened ;  for  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  Mind  includea  omnipo- 
tence ;  and  the  idea  of  omnipotence  doea 
contain  the  idea  of  being  able  to  move 
bodiea.  Thua  it  is  the  nature  of  omnipo- 
tence which  renders  the  motion  of  bodiea 
even  by  the  Divine  Mind  credible  or  con- 
ceivable, while,  ao  f ar  aa  depended  on  the 
mere  nature  of  mind,  it  would  hiive  been 
inconceivable  and  incredible.  If  Male- 
branche  had  not  believed  in  an  omnipotent 
being,  he  would  have  held  all  action  of 


"Philoeophy  of  Creation,"  haa  returned 
to  the  point  of  view  of  Aristotle  and  the 
ancient's  uid  vigorously  1  eaaaerta  the  doc- 
trine tliat  the  indication  of  design  in  the 
universe  ia  not  apecial  adaptationa,  but 
Uniformity  and  Law,  theae  being  the  evi- 
dences of  mind,  and  not  what  appears  to 
ua  to  be  a  proviaiou  for  our  uaea.  While  I 
decline  to  expreaa  any  opinion  here  on  thia 
vexata  qvctttio,  I  ought  not  to  mention  Mr. 
Powell'a  volume  witiiout  the  acknowledff- 
roent  due  to  the  philosophic  apirit  which 
pervadea  generally  the  three  Eaaay  a  com- 
posting it,  mrming  in  the  caae  of  one  of  them 
(the  *  'Unity  ofWorlda  ')  an  honourable  con- 
trast with  the  other  diaaertationa.  ao  far  aa 
they  have  comeundermy  notice,  which  have 
appeared  on  either  aide  oSuhat  controversy. 
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xnlnd  on  hody  to  be  a  demonstmted  im- 
poanibility.* 

A  docirino  more  preciiely  the  revene 
of  the  Volitional  theory  of  cauaation  can- 
not well  bo  imagined.  The  Volitional 
theory  is,  tliat  we  know  bv  intuition  or 
by  direct  experience  the  Retion  of  our  own 
mental  volltioueon  matter;  that  we  may 
hence  infer  all  other  action  upon  matter 
to  be  that  of  volition,  and  might  thus 
know,  without  any  other  evidence,  that 
matter  is  under  the  govemmentof  a  divine 
mind.  Leibniti  and  the  Cartesians,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  our  volitions  do 
not  and  cannot  act  upon  matter,  and  that 
It  is  only  the  existence  of  an  all-governing 
Being,  and  that  Being  omnipotent,  whlcn 
oan  account  for  the  sequence  between  our 
volitions  nnd  our  bodily  actions.  When 
we  consider  tliat  each  of  these  two  theories, 
which,  as  theories  of  causation,  stand  at 
the  opposite  extremes  of  possible  diver- 
gence tit>in  one  another,  invokes  not  only 
as  its  evidence,  but  as  its  sole  evidence, 
the  absolute  inconceivability  of  any  theory 
but  itself,  wo  are  enabled  to  measure  the 
worth  of  this  kind  of  eviderioe  ;  and  when 
we  find  the  Volitional  theory  entirely  built 
upon  the  assertion  that  by  our  mental 
constitution  we  are  compelled  to  rec^ignise 
our  volitions  as  efficient  causes*  and  then 
find  other  thinkers  maintaining  that  we 
know  that  they  are  not  and  cannot  be 
such  causes,  and  cannot  conceive  them  to 
be  so,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  say  that 
this  supposed  law  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion does  not  exist. 

Dr.Tulloch  (pp.  45-^7)think8ita  sufficient 
answer  to  this  thiit  Leibnitz  and  the  Car- 
tCKians  were  Theists,  and  believed  the  wUl 
of  Ood  to  be  an  efficient  cause.  Doubtless 
they  did,  and  the  Cartesians  even  beheved 
(though  Loibnits  did  not)  that  it  is  the  only 
such  cause.  Dr.  Tiilloch  mistakes  the  na- 
ture of  the  question.  I  was  not  writing 
on  Theism,  as  Dr.  Tiillnch  is,  but  against  a 
particular  theory  of  causation,  which,  iC  it 
be  unfoimded.  can  give  no  effective  support 
to  Theism  or  to  anything  else.  I  found  it 
asserted  thiit  volition  is  the  only  efficient 
cause,  on  the  ground  that  no  other  efficient 
cause  is  conceivable,  'i'o  this  assertion  I 
oppose  the  instances  of  Leibnits  and  of  the 
CMrtesians,  who  affirmed  with  equal  posi- 
tiveness  that  volition  as  an  efficient  cause 
is  itself  not  conceivable,  and  that  omnipo- 


*  In  the  words  of  Font4;nelle,  another 
celebiated  Cartesian,  "  Les  philoAoplicH 
utissi  bien  que  le  pouple  avaient  cru  que 
I'ftnie  et  le  corps  agissalont  r6cUnment  ct 
))'  ysiquemont  I'un  sur  I'autro.  Doscnrtes 
vint,  qtii  prouva  que  leur  nature  ne  per- 
mettait  jmlnt  cette  sorte  de  communication 
vtft-itable,  et  qu'lls  n'en  pouvalent  avoir 
qti'iitio  apparcnte,  dont  Dieu  ^taltle  MMia- 
ie\iT.*''-afuv}t9<U  Fo»te>ielle,ed.  1767,  torn. 
▼  P  5J4. 


tenoe,  which  renders  aU  thingM  oonoeiviible; 
can  alone  take  away  the  impossibilitT-. 
This  I  thought,  and  think,  a  coadaaire 
answer  to  the  argument  on  which  this 
theory  of  causation  avowedly  depends. 
ButI  certainly  did  not  imagine  that  llieksm 
was  bound  up  with  that  theoiy ;  nor  ex- 
pected to  be  charged  with  denying  Lelbnlti 
and  the  Cartesians  to  be  Theists  Decauae  1 
denied  that  they  hold  tho  theory 


CHAPTER  VL 

ON  THE  OOMPORITION  OF  CAUSIB. 

§  I.  To  complete  the  general  notMn 
of  causation  on  which  the  rules  of  ex- 
perimental inquiry  into  the  laws  of 
nature  must  be  founded,  one  dittmc- 
tion  still  remains  to  be  pointed  out : 
a  distinction  so  radical,  and  of  no 
much  importance,  as  to  reqairo  a 
cliapter  to  itself. 

The  preceding  dtsconons  have  ren- 
dered  us  fainihar  with  the  case  in 
which  several  agents,  or  csosea,  oon- 
cur  as  conditions  to  the  productkn  o£ 
an  effect ;  a  case,  in  truth,  ftlnoost  uni- 
versal, there  being  very  few  effects  to 
the  pmduction  of  which  no  more  than 
one  agent  contributes.   Suppose^  then, 
that  two  different  agenta,  cfiersting 
jointly,  are  followed,  under  a  certain 
set  of  collateral  conditions,  by  agivm 
effect     If  either  of  these  agents  in- 
stead of  being  ioined  with  the  other, 
had  operated  alcme,  under  the  same 
set  of  conditions  in  all  other  respect^ 
some  effect  would  probaUy  have  fol- 
lowed ;  which  would  have  been  diffe- 
rent from  the  joint  effect  of  the  twc\ 
and  more  or  lees  dissimilar  to  it.  Now, 
if  we  happen  to  know  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  each  aame  when  acting 
separately  from  the  other,  u'e  are  often 
able  to  arrive  deductively,  ord  priori, 
at  a  correct  nnHJiction  of  what  will 
arise  from  their  conjunct  agnicy.    To 
render  this  possible,  it  is  only 
sary  that  the  same  law  whkii  < 
the  effect  of  each  cause  acting  by  it> 
nf'lf  shall  also  correctly  exprum  the 
part  due  to  that  cause  of  tho  effect 
which  follows  from  the  two  t<jgeth<»r. 
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ThiB  condition  is  realised  in  the  ex- 
tenfdve  and  important  class  of  pheno- 
mena oommonly  called  mechanical, 
namely,  the  phenomena  of  the  com- 
munication oC  motion  (or  of  pressure, 
which  is  tendency  to  motion)  from 
one  body  to  another.  In  this  impor- 
tant clflfls  of  cases  of  causation,  one 
cause  never,propditly  speaking,  defeats 
€Mr  frustrates  another  ;  both  have  their 
full  effect.  If  a  body  is  propelled  in 
two  directions  by  two  forces,  one  tend- 
ing to  drive  it  to  the  north  and  the 

Y^tber  to  the  east,  it  is  caused  to  move 

VI  a  given  time  exactly  as  far  in  both 

directiona  as  the  two  forces  would 

separately  have  carried  it ;  and  is  left 

-pretnselv  where  it  would  have  arrived 

if  it  had  been  acted  upon  first  by  one 

of  the  two  forces,  and  afterwards  by 

the  other.     This  law  of  nature  is 

calledf  in  dynamics,  the  principle  of 

the  Composition  of  Forces :   and,  in 

inutatkm  of  that  well-chosen  expres- 

nou,  I  shall  give  the  name  of  the 

Goniposition  of  CSaases  to  the  prin- 

^  dple  which  is  exemplified  in  all  cases 

■  in  which  the  joint  effect  of  several 
caitsea  is  identical  with  the  sum  of 
separate  effects. 
This  principle,  however,  by  no 
prevails  in  all  departments  of 
the  field  of  nature.  The  chemical 
eomfainatkm  of  two  substances  pro- 
duces, as  is  well  known,  a  third  sub- 
stance with  properties  different  from 
those  of  either  of  the  two  substances 
separately,  or  of  both  of  them  taken 
together.  Not  a  trace  of  the  proper- 
ties of  hydrogen  or  of  oxygen  is  ob- 
aervaUe  in  those  of  their  compound, 
water.  The  taste  of  sugar  of  lead  is 
not  the  sum  of  the  tast^  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  acetic  acid  and  lead 
cpr  its  oxide ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  blue 
vitriol  a  mixture  of  the  colours  of  sul- 
phuric add  and  copper.  This  ex- 
plains why  mechanics  is  a  deductive 
or  demonstrative  science,  and  chemis- 
try not^  In  the  one,  we  can  com- 
pote the  eff^ects  of  combinations  of 
causes,  whether  real  or  hypothetical, 
from  the  laws  which  we  know  to 

govern  those  causes  when  acting  sepa- 


rately, because  they  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  same  laws  when  in  combina- 
tion which  they  observed  when  sepa- 
rate :  whatever  would  have  happened 
in  consequence  of  each  cause  taken  by 
itself,  happens  when  they  are  together, 
and  we  have  onl^  to  cast  up  the 
results.     Not  so  m  the  phenomena 
which  are  the  peculiar  subject  of  the 
science  of  chemistry.    There,  most  of 
the  uniformities  to  which  the  causes 
conformed  when  separate  cease  alto- 
gether when  they  are  conjoined ;  and 
we  are  not,  at  least  in  the  present  . 
state  of  our  knowledge,  able  to  fore-  [ 
see  what  result  will  follow  from  any  1 
new  combination,  until  we  have  tried  \ 
the  specific  experiment 

If  this  be  true  of  chemical  com- 
binations, it  is  still  more  true  of  those 
far  mbre  complex  combinations  of 
elements  which  constitute  organised 
bodies,  and  in  which  those  extra- 
ordinary new  imiformities  arise  which 
are  called  the  laws  of  life.  All  orga- 
nised bodies  are  composed  of  parts 
similar  to  those  composing  inorganic 
nature,  and  which  have  even  them- 
selves existed  in  an  inorganic  state ; 
but  the  phenomena  of  life  which 
result  from  the  juxtaposition  of  those 
parts  in  a  certain  manner  bear  no 
analogy  to  any  of  the  effects  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  component  substances  considered 
as  mere  physical  agenta  To  whatever 
degree  we  might  imagine  our  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  the  several 
ingredients  of  a  living  body  to  be 
extended  and  perfected,  it  is  certain 
that  no  mere  summing  up  of  the 
separate  actions  of  those  elements  will 
ever  amount  to  the  action  of  the  living 
body  itself.  The  tongue,  for  instance, 
is,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  animal 
frame,  composed  of  gelatine,  fibrin, 
and  other  products  of  the  chemistry 
of  digestion,  but  from  no  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  those  substances 
could  we  ever  predict  that  it  could 
taste,  unless  gelatine  or  fibrin  could 
themselves  taste ;  for  no  elementary 
fact  can  be  in  the  conclusion  which 
was  not  in  the  premises. 
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There  are  thus  two  difiFerent  modes 
of  the  conjunct  action  of  causes,  from 
which  arise  two  modes  of  conflict^  or 
mutual  interference,  between  laws  of 
nature.  Suppose,  at  a  given  point  of 
time  and  space,  two  or  more  causes, 
which,  if  they  acted  separately,  would 
produce  effects  contrary,  or  at  least 
conflicting  with  each  other,  one  of 
them  tending  to  undo,  wholly  or 
partially,  what  the  other  tends  to  do. 
Thus,  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases 
generated  by  the  ignition  of  gun- 
powder tends  to  project  a  bullet 
towards  the  sky,  while  its  gravity 
tends  to  make  it  fall  to  the  ground. 
A  stream  running  into  a  reservoir  at 
one  end  tends  to  fill  it  higher  and 
higher,  while  a  drain  at  tJie  other 
exti-emity  tends  to  empty  it.  Now, 
in  such  cases  as  these,  even  if  the 
two  causes  which  are  in  joint  action 
exactly  annul  one  another,  still  the 
laws  of  both  are  fulfilled  :  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  if  the  drain  had  been 
open  for  half  an  hour  first,*  and  the 
stream  had  flowed  in  for  as  long 
afterwords.  Each  agent  produced 
the  same  amount  of  effect  as  if  it  had 
acted  separately,  though  the  contrary 
effect  which  was  taking  place  during 
the  same  time  obliterated  it  as  fast 
as  it  was  produced.  Here  then  are 
two  causes,  producing  by  their  joint 
operation  an  effect  which  at  first 
seems  quite  dissimilar  to  those  which 
they  produce  separately,  but  which  on 
exammation  proves  to  be  really  the 
sum  of  those  separate  effects.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  we  here  enlarge  the 
idea  of  the  sum  of  two  effects,  so  as 
to  include  what  is  commonly  called 
their  difference,  but  which  is  in  reality 
the  result  of  the  addition  of  opposites ; 
a  conception  to  which  mankmd  are 
indebted  for  that  admirable  extension 

*  I  omit,  for  tiniplicity,"  to  take  Into 
account  the  effect  In  thin  Litter  case  of  the 
dimiuution  of  pressure,  in  diminishing  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  drain;  which 
evidently  in  no  way  affects  the  truth  or 
applicability  of  the  principle,  since  when 
the  two  causes  act  simultaneously  the  con- 
dit  ions  of  that  diminution  of  pressure  do 
nob  arise. 


of  the  algebraical  calculus  which  has 
so  vastly  increased  its  powers  as  an 
instrument  of  disoovory,  by  introdnc- 
ing  into  its  reasonings  (witii  the  ugn 
of  subtraction  prefixed,  and  under  tLe 
name  of  Negative  Quantities)  every 
description  whatever  of  positive  phe- 
nomena, provided  they  are  of  sncfa  a 
quality  in  referencji  to  those  pcevi- 
ously  introduced,  that  to  add  the  one 
is  equivalent  to  subtracting  an  equil 
quantity  of  the  other. 

There   is,  then,  one  noode   of  the 
mutual  interference  of  laws  of  natnn^ 
in  which,  even  when  the  concurrent 
causes  annihilate  each  other's  effects,' 
each  exerts  its  full  efficacy  according 
to  its  own  law — its  law  as  a  separate 
agent.     But  in  the  other  descriptioQ 
of    cases,    the    agencies    which    are 
brought  together  cease  entireJv,  and 
a  totally  different  set  of  phenomena 
arise  :  as  in  the  expenment  of  two 
liquids  which,  when  mixed  In  certain 
proportions,  instantly  become,  not  a 
larger  amount  of  liquid,  but  a  solid 
mass. 


§  2.  This  difference  between  the 
case  in  which  the  joint  effect  of  caoses 
.'is  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects, 
and  the  case  in  which  it  is  hetero- 
geneous to  them  ;  between  laws  which 
work  together  without  alteration,  and 
laws  which,  when  called  upon  to  woik 
!t<M^ther,   oease  and    give    place   to 
.'  others ;  is  one  of  the   fundamental 
I  distinctions  in  nature.     The  former 
case,   that    of    the    Compositioa    o( 
Causes,  is  the  general  one ;  the  other 
is   always  special    and   exceptional 

I  There  are  no  objects  which  do  not,  as 
to  some  of  their  phenomena,  obey  the 
principle  of  the  Composition  of  Causes ; 
none  that  have  not  some  laws  which 
are  rigidly  fulfilled  in  every  oombina- 
tion  into  which  the  objects  enter. 
The  weight  of  a  budy,  for  instance, 
is  a  property  which  it  retains  in  all 
the  combinations  in  which  it  Is  placed. 
The  weight  of  a  chemical  oompoand« 
or  of  an  organised  body,  is  equal  to 
the  s\im  of  the  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  it    The  weight 
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either  of  the  elements  or  of  the  com- 
poond  will  vary,  if  they  be  carried 
farther  from  their  centre  of  attraction, 
or  brought  nearer  to  it ;  but  whatever 
affects  Uie  one  affects  the  other.    They 
ulvajB  remain   precisely  equaL     So 
again,   the    component    parts    of    a 
▼egetable  or  animal  substance  do  not 
lose  their  mechanical  and  chemical 
properties  as  separate  agents,  when, 
by  a  peculiar  mode  of  juxtaposition, 
they,  as  an  aggregate  whole^  acquire 
physiological   or   vital   properties   in 
addition.     Those  bodies  continue,  as 
before,  to  obey  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal laws,  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
thoae  laws  is  not  counteracted  by  the 
new   laws   which    govern    them    as 
organised  beings.     When,  in  short,  a 
concorrence  of    causes    takes    place 
which   calls    into    action   new  laws 
bearing  no  analogy  to  any  that  we 
can  trace  in  the  separate  operation  of 
the  causes,  the  new  laws,  while  they 
sapenede  one  portion  of  the  previous 
laws,  may  co>exist  with  another  por- 
tion, and  may  even  compound  the  effect 
oi  those  previous  laws  with  their  own. 
Again,  laws  which  were  themselves 
1'  generated  in  the  second  mode,  may 
\  generate  others  in  the  first.     Though 
there  are  laws  which,  like  those  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  owe  their 
existence  to  a  breach  of  the  principle 
of  Composition  of  Causes,  it  does  not 
follow  that  these  peculiar,  or,  as  they 
might  be  termed,  hrteropathic  laws, 
are  not  capable  of  composition  with 
one  another.     The  causes  which  by 
one  combination  have  had  their  laws 
altered,    may   carry  their  new  laws 
with  them  unaltered  into  their  ulterior 
combinations.    And  hence  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  ultimately  raising 
chemistry  and  physiology  to  the  con- 
dition of  deductive  sciences;  for  though 
H  is  impossible  to  deduce  all  chemi^ 
and  physiological  truths  from  the  laws 
or  properties  of  simple  substances  or 
elementary  agents,  they  may  possibly 
be  dednciole  from  laws  which  com- 
menoe  when  these  elementary  agents 
are  brought  together  into  some  mode- 
rate number  of  not  very  complex  com- 


binations. The  Laws  of  Life  will 
never  be  deducible  from  the  mere 
laws  of  the  ingredients,  but  the  pro- 
digiously complex  Facts  of  Life  may 
all  be  deducible  from  comparatively 
simple  laws  of  life ;  which  laws  (de- 
pending indeed  on  combinations,  buton 
comparatively  simple  combinations,  of 
antecedents)  may,  m  more  complex  cir- 
cumstances, be  strictly  compounded 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  laws  of  the  ingredients. 
The  details  of  the  vital  phenomena,  even 
now,  afford  innumerable  exemplifica- 
tionsoftheComposition  of  Causes;  and 
in  proportion  as  these  phenomena  are 
more  accurately  studied,  there  appears 
more  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
laws  which  operate  in  the  simpler 
combinations  of  circumstances,  do,  in 
fact,  continue  to  be  observed  in  the 
more  complex.  This  will  be  found 
equally  true  in  the  phenomena  of 
mind  ;  and  even  in  social  and  political 
phenomena,  the  results  of  the  laws  of 
mind.  It  is  in  the  case  of  chemical 
phenomena  that  the  least  progress 
has  yet  been  made  in  bringing  the 
special  laws  under  general  ones  from 
which  they  may  be  deduced ;  but 
there  are  even  in  chemistry  many 
circumstances  to  encourage  the  hopo 
that  such  general  laws  will  hereafter 
be  discovered.  The  different  actions 
of  a  chemical  compound  will  never, 
undoubtedly,  be  found  to  be  the  sums 
of  the  actions  of  its  separate  elements ; 
but  there  may  exist,  between  the  pro- 
perties of  the  compound  and  those  of 
its  elements,  some  constant  relation, 
which,  if  discoverable  by  a  sufficient 
induction,  would  enable  us  to  foresee 
the  sort  of  compound  which  will  result 
from  a  new  combination  before  we 
have  actually  tried  it>  and  to  judge  of 
what  sort  of  elements  some  new  sub- 
stance is  compounded  before  we  have 
analysed  it  The  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions, first  dtHcovered  in  its  full 
generality  by  Dalton,  is  a  complete 
solution  of  this  jMrobAem  in  one,  though 
but  a  secondary  aspect,  that  of  quan- 
tity: and  in  respect  to  quality,  we 
have  already  some  partial  generalisa- 
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tioDs,  Bufficient  to  indicate  the  poesi- 
bility  of  ultimately  proceeding  farther. 
We  can  predicate  some  common  proper- 
ties of  the  kind  of  compounds  which  re- 
sult from  the  combination  in  each  of  the 
small  number  of  possible  proportions,  of 
any  acid  whatever  iXrith  any  base.  We 
have  also  the  curious  law,  discovered 
by  Berthollet,  that  two  soluble  salts 
mutually  decompose  one  another  when- 
ever the  new  combinations  which  re- 
sult produce  an  insoluble  compound, 
or  one  less  soluble  than  the  two  for- 
mer. Another  uniformity  is  that 
called  the  law  of  isomorphism ;  the 
identity  of  the  crystalline  forms  of 
substances  which  possess  in  common 
certain  peculiarities  of  chemical  com- 
position.* Thus  it  appears  that  even 
heteropathic  laws,  such  laws  of  com- 
bined agency  as  are  not  compounded 
of  the  laws  of  the  separate  agencies, 
are  yet,  at  least  in  some  cases,  derived 
from  them  according  to  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple. There  may,  therefore,  be  laws 
of  the  generation  of  laws  from  others 
diHwimilar  to  them  ;  and  in  chemistry, 
these  undiscovered  laws  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  properties  of  the  compound 
on  the  properties  of  its  elements,  may, 
together  with  the  laws  of  the  elements 
themselves,  furnish  the  premises  by 
which  the  science  is  perhaps  destined 
one  day  to  be  rendered  deductive. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there 
J  is  no  class  of  phenomena  in  which 
the  Composition  of  Causes  does  not 
obtain:  that,  as  a  general  rule,  causes  in 
combination  produce  exactly  the  same 
effects  as  when  acting  singly ;  but 
that  this  rule,  though  genenll,  is  not 
universal :  that  in  some  instances,  at 
some  particular  points  in  the  transi- 
tion from  separate  to  united  action, 
the  laws  change,  and  an  entirely  new 
set  of  effects  are  either  added  to^  or 

*  Professor  Buin  adds  several  other  well- 
established  chemical  ge»enUiaatiouB :  "  The 
laws  that  simple  substances  exhibit  the 
strongest  affinities ;  that  compounds  are 
more  fusible  than  their  elements ;  that 
combination  tends  to  a  lower  state  of  mat- 
ter from  gas  down  to  solid ; "  and  some 
genend  proiiosiiions  concerning  the  cir- 
cuniHtances  which  facilitate  or  resist  che. 
mical  oombinatitm  {Logie,  ii.  954)1 


kke  the  place  of,  those  which  arise 
'rom  the  separate  agency  of  the  same 

^uses :  the  laws  of  these  new  effects 
[being  again  susceptible  of  oomposi- 
ion  to  an  indefinite  extent,  like  the 

.ws  which  they  superseded. 

§  3.  That  effects  are  proportional 
to  their  causes  is  laid  down  by  some 
writers  as  an  axiom  in  the  theory  of 
causation ;  and  ^eat  use  is  sometimes 
made  of  this  pnnciple  in  reasonings 
respecting  the  laws  of  nature,  thouiih 
it  is  encumbered  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  exceptions,  which 
much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
showing  not  to  be  real  ones.    This 
proposition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  tni*.-, 
enters  as  a  particular  case  into  the 
general  principle  of  the  Composition 
of   Causes ;   the  causes  oompouDdtd 
being,  in  this  JnHtAnne,  homogeneous; 
in  which  case,  if  in  any,  their  joint 
effect  might  be  expected  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  sum  of  th^r  separate 
effects.     If    a    force    equal    to    one 
hundredweight  will  raise  a  certain 
body  along  an  inclined  plane,  a  force 
equal  to  two  hundredweight  will  rai;ie 
two  bodies  exactly  similar,  and  thus 
the  effect  is  proportional  to  the  canoe. 
But  does  not  a  force  equal  to  two 
hundredweight    actually  contain   in 
itself  two  forces  each  equal  to  one 
hundredweight,   which,  if  employed 
apart,  would  separately  raise  the  two 
bodies  in  question  ?    The  fact,  thens- 
fore,  that  when  exerted  jointly  they 
raise  both  bodies  at  once,  results  from 
the  Composition  of  Causei^  and  is  a 
mere  instance  of  the  general  fact  that 
mechanical  forces  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  Composition.    And  so  in  eveiy 
other  case  which  can  be  supposed. 
Tor  the  doctrine  of  the  proportionality 
I  effects  to  their  causes  cannot  oif 
course  be  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
he  augmentation  of  the  cause  alters 
he  kind  of  effect ;  that  is,  in  whick 
he  surplus  quantity  superadded  to  ihfi 
cause  does  not  become  compounded 
with  it,  but  the  two  together  generate 
an  altogether  new  phenomenon.  Sup« 
pose  that  the  application  of  a  certain 
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quantity  o£  beat  to  a  body  merely  in- 
creases its  buUc,  tbat  a  doable  quantity 
melts  it,  and  a  triple  quantity  decom- 
poses it:  these  three  effects  being 
heterogeneous,  no  ratio,  whether  cor- 
responding or  not  to  that  of  the 
quantities  of  heat  applied,  can  be 
established  between  them.     Thus  the 

(supposed  axiom  of  the  proportionality 
of  effects  to  their  caufles  fails  at  the 
precise  point  where  the  principle  of 
the  Composition  of  Causes  also  fails, 
viz.  where  the  ooncurrence  of  causes 
is  such  as  to  determine  a  change  in 
the  properties  of  the  body  generally, 
and  render  it  subject  to  new  laws, 
I  more  or  less  dissimilar  to  those  to 
[which  it  conformed  in  its  previous 
\  state.    The  recognition,  therefore,  of 
any  such  isw  of  proportionality,   is 
supeneded  by  the  more  comprehen- 
sf  re  principle,  in  which  as  much  of  it 
as  is  tme  is  implicitly  assorted.* 

The  general  remarks  on  causation, 
which  seemed  necessary  as  an  intro- 
ductioQ  to  the  theory  of  the  inductive 
prooen,  may  here  terminate.  That 
prooen  is  essentially  an  inquiry  into 
cases  of  causation.  All  the  uniformi- 
ties which  exist  in  the  suooession  of 
pbenomena,  and  most  of  the  uni- 
tormities  in  their  co^existenoe,  are 
either,  as  we  have  seen,  themselves 
laws  of  causation,   or  oonsequenoes 


Bnln  (Loffie,  iL  ^)  points  out 
a  diiaa  of  cases,  other  than  tnat  spoken  of 
in  the  text;  which  he  thinks  roust  be  re- 
garded as  an  exception  to  the  Composition 
oi  CSsoBcs.  "Caiues  that  merely  make 
good  the  collocation  for  bringing  a  prime 
movsr  into  action,  or  that  release  a  poten- 
tial lone,  do  not  follow  any  such  rule. 
One  man  may  direct  a  gun  upon  a  fort  as 
well  as  threo :  two  sparks  are  not  more 
efloetiial  than  one  in  exploding  a  barrel  of 
ffuupowder.  In  modicino  there  is  a  certain 
doae  that  answers  the  end,  and  adding  to 
It  does  no  more  good." 

I  am  not  sore  that  these  eases  are  reaUy 
szeeptknsL    The  law  of  Composition  of 
C»ui«s,  I  think.  Is  really  fulfilled,  and  the 
appenranco  to  tne  cnntmry  is  produced  by 
attending  to  the  remote  instead  of  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  tlie  eaneea.    In  the  oases 
ncotloned,   the  immediate  effect  oi  the 
rvitii  in  action  is  a  collocation,  and  tho 
dupttestion  of  the  cause  does  double  the 
qnaatity  of  collocation.    Two  men  could 
tho  giin  to  the  required  angle  twice 


resulting  from,  and  oorollaries  cap- 
able of  being  deduced  from,  such 
laws.  If  we  could  determine  what 
causes  are  correctly  assigned  to  what 
effects,  and  what  effects  to  what 
causes,  we  should  be  virtnallv  ac- 
quainted  with  the  whole  course  of 
nature.  All  those  uniformities  which 
are  mere  results  of  causation  might 
then  be  explained  and  accounted  for  ; 
and  every  individual  fact  or  event 
might  be  predicted,  provided  we  ha<l 
the  requisite  data,  that  is,  the  requisitii 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which, 
in  the  particular  instance,  preceded  it. 
To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  are 
the  laws  of  causation  which  exist  in 
nature;  to  determine  the  effect  of 
every  cause,  and  the  causes  of  all 
effects,  is  the  main  business  of  In- 
duction ;  and  to  point  out  how  this 
is  done  is  the  chief  object  of  Inductive 
Logia 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  OBSERVATION   AND  SXPERIUENT. 

§  I.  It  results  from  the  preceding 
exposition,  that  the  process  of  as- 
certaining what  consequents  in  na- 
ture are  invariably  connected  with 
what  antecedents,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  phenomena  are  related  to  each 

as  quickly  as  one.  though  one  is  enough. 
Two  sparks  pii  two  sets  of  particles  of 
the  gunpowder  into  the  state  of  iuteii- 
tine  motion  which  make  them  explode, 
though  one  is  sufficient  It  is  tho  colloca- 
tion itself  thnt  does  not,  bv  being  doubled, 
always  double  the  efifect ;  because  in  mauv 
cases  a  certain  collocation,  once  obtained, 
is  all  that  is  required  for  the  production  of 
the  whole  amount  of  effect  which  can  bo 
produced  at  all  at  the  given  time  and  place. 
Doubling  the  collocation  with  diflference  of 
time  and  place,  as  by  pointing  two  guns, 
or  exploding  a  second  narrcl  after  the  first, 
docs  double  the  efTect.  This  remark  nppliei* 
still  more  to  Mr.  Btiin's  third  example,  that 
of  a  double  dose  of  medicine ;  for  a  double 
dose  of  nn  aperient  does  purKo  more  vio 
lently,  and  a  double  dose  of  laxidamim  docs 
produce  kMigor  and  sounder  ^leep.  But  a 
double  purging,  or  a  double  anxnint  of 
narcotisra,  nisiy  have  remoto  effects  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  the  effect  of  tho  sniaUer 
amount,  reducing  the  case  to  that  of  heto- 
ropatliic  liiws,  dincnssed  In  the  text. 
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other  as  causes  and  effects,  is  in  some 
M>rt  a  process  of  analysis.  That  every 
fact  which  begins  to  exist  has  a  cause, 
and  that  this  cause  must  be  found  in 
some  fact  or  concourse  of  facts  which 
immediately  preceded  the  occurrence, 
may  be  taken  for  certain.  The  whole 
of  the  present  facts  are  the  infallible 
result  of  all  past  facts,  and  more  im- 
mediately of  all  the  facts  which  ex- 
isted at  the  moment  previous.  Here, 
then,  is  a  great  sequence,  which  we 
know  to  be  uniform.  If  the  whole 
prior  state  of  the  entire  universe  could 
again  recur,  it  would  again  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  state.  The 
question  is,  how  to  resolve  this  com- 
plex uniformity  into  the  simpler  uni- 
formities which  compose  it,  and  assign 
to  each  portion  of  the  vast  antecedent 
the  portion  of  the  consequent  which 
is  attendant  on  it. 

This  operation,  which  we  have  called 
analytical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  complex  whole  into  the  com- 
ponent elements,  is  more  than  a  merely 
mental  analysis.  No  mere  contempla- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  and  partition 
of  them  by  the  intellect  alone,  will  of 
itself  accomplish  the  end  we  have  now 
in  view.  Nevertheless,  such  a  mental 
partition  is  an  indispensable  first  step. 
The  order  of  nature,  as  perceived  at  a 
firat  glance,  presents  at  every  instant  a 
chaos  followed  by  another  chaos.  We 
must  decompose  each  chaos  into  single 
facts.  We  must  learn  to  see  in  the 
chaotic  antecedent  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct antecedents,  in  the  chaotic  con- 
sequent a  multitude  of  distinct  conse- 
quents. This,  supposing  it  done,  will 
not  of  itself  tell  us  on  which  of  the  ante- 
cedents each  consequent  is  invariably 
attendant  To  determine  that  point,  we 
must  endeavour  to  effect  a  separation 
of  the  facts  from  one  another,  not  in 
our  minds  only,  but  in  nature.  The 
mental  analysis,  however,  must  take 
place  first  And  every  one  knows 
that  in  the  mode  of  perfonning  it, 
one  intellect  differs  immensely  from 
another.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  act 
of  observing,  for  the  observer  is  not 
he  who  merely  sees  the  thing  which 


is  before  his  eyes,  but  he  who  sees 
what  parts  that  thing  is  composed  of. 
To  do  this  well  is  a  rare  talent    One 
person,  from  inattention,  or  attending 
only  in  the  wrong  place,  overloola 
half  of   what  he  sees ;  another  sets 
down  much  more  than  he  sees,  con- 
founding it  with  what  he  imagines* 
or  with  what  he  infers;  another  takes 
note  of  the  kind  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, but  being  inexpert  in  estimat- 
ing their  degree,  leaves  the  quantity 
of  each  vague  and  imoertain  ;  another 
sees  indeed  the  whole,  but  makes  such 
an  awkward  division  of  it  into  partsy 
throwing  things  into  one  mass  whicsh 
require  to  be  separated,  and  separat- 
ing others  which  might   more  oom- 
veniently  be  considered  as  one,  that 
the  result  is  much  the  same,  some- 
times even  worse,  than  if  no  analysis 
liad  been  attempted  at  alL     Jt  would 
be  possible  to  point  out  what  qualities 
of  mind,  and  modes  of  mental  culture 
fit  a  person  for  being  a  good  observer : 
that,   however,  is  a  question  not  oi 
Logic,  but  of  the  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of 
the  term.     There  is  not  properly  an 
Art  of  Observing.     There   may   be 
rules  for  observing.     But  these,  like 
rules  for  inventing,  are  properly  in- 
structions for  the  preparation  of  one  s 
own  mind ;  for  putting  it  into  the 
state  in  which 'it  will  be  most  fitted 
to  observe,  or  most  likely 'to  invent 
They  are,  therefore,  essentially  rules 
o{  self -education,  which  is  a  different 
{thing  from  Logic.   They  do  not  teach 
how  to  do  the  thing,  but  how  to  make 
ourselves  capable  of  doix^  it    They 
are  an  art  of  strengthening  the  limbs, 
not  an  art  of  usine  themu 

The  extent  and  minuteness  of  ob- 
servation which  may  be  requisite,  and 
the  degree  of  decomposition  to  which 
it  may    be    necessary   to  carry   the 
mental  analysis,  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular purpose  in   view.    To  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  whole  universe 
at  any  particular  moment  is  impos- 
sible, but  would  also  be  useless.     In 
making  chemical  experiments,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  note  the 
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position  of  the  planets ;  because  ex- 
perience has  shown,  as  a  very  super- 
ficial experience  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  in  such  cases  that  circumstance 
is  not  material  to  the  result :    and 
acoordingly,  in  the  ages  when  men 
believed  in  the  occult  influences  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  might  have 
been  unphilosophical  to  omit  ascer- 
taining tiie  precise  condition  of  those 
bodies  at  the  moment  of  the  experi- 
ment.   As  to  the  degree  of  minute- 
ne«8  of  the  mental  subdivision,  if  we 
were  obliged  to  break  down  what  we 
observe  into  its  very  simplest  elements, 
that  i%  literally  into  smgle  facts,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  where  we 
«b<mld  €ind  them  :    we  can    hardly 
ever  affirm  that  our  divisions  of  any 
kind  have  reached  the  ultimate  unit. 
Jint  thii^  too^  is  fortunately  unneces- 
8tay.     The  only  object  of  the  mental 
[separation  is  to  suggest  the  requisite 
(physical  separation,  so  that  we  may 
either  accomplish  it  ourselves,  or  seek 
it  in  nature ;  and  we  have  done 
when   we  have  carried  the 
ibdfvision   as   far  as  the  point  at 
rhich  we  are  able  to  see  what  obser- 
or  experiments  we  require. 
It  is  only  essential,  at  whatever  point 
onr  mental  decomposition  of  facts  may 
for  the  present  have  stopped,  that  we 
should  nold  ourselves  ready  and  able 
tn  carry  it  farther  as  occasion  requires, 
and  idioakl  not  allow  the  freedom  of 
our  dncriminating  faculty  to  be  im- 
prisoned by  the  swathes  and  bands  of 
oftiinary  classification,  as  was  the  case 
with  aU  eariy  speculative  inquirers, 
not  excepting  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it 
seldom  occurred  that  what  was  called 
by  one  abstract  name  might,  in  reality, 
be  several  phenomena,  or  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  decomposing  the 
facts  Jt  the  universe  into  any  ele- 
ments but  those  which  ordinary  lan- 
guage already  recognised. 

)  2.  The  different  antecedents  and 

oonsaquents  being,  then,  supposed  to 

be,  «>  far  as  the  case,  requires,  asoer- 

tehied  and   discriminated  from  one 

another,  we  are  to  inquire  which  is 


connected  with  which.  In  every  in- 
stance which  comes  under  oitr  obser- 
vation, there  are  many  antecedents 
and  many  consequents.  If  those 
antecedents  could  not  be  severed ' 
from  one  another  except  in  thought, 
or  if  those  consequents  never  were 
found  apart,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  distinguish  {d  potteriori  at 
least)  the  real  laws,  or  to  assign  to 
any  cause  its  effect,  or  to  any  effect, 
its  cause.  To  do  so,  wg^  must  be  abW 
to  meet  with  aomft  of  the  antecedenta  . 
apart  from,  the  rest,  and  observe  what  . 
follows  from  them  ;  or  some  of  tha 
consequents,  and  observe  by  what  they 
are  preceded.  We  must,  in  short,  fol- 
low the  Baconian  rule  of  varyifig.-the 
circum^aaceM,  This  is,  indeed,  only 
theliratrule  of  physical  inquiry,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  sole  rule; 
but  it  ia  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 
-For  the  purpose  of  varying  tha  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  have  recourse . 
(according  to  a  distinction  commonly 
made)  eiUier  to  observation  or  to  ex- 
periment ;  we  may  either  fnd  an  J 
instance  in  nature  suited  to  our  pur- 
poses, or,  by  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  circumstances,  mcUre  one.  The 
value  of  the  instance  depends  on 
what  it  is  in  itself,  not  on  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  obtained :  its  employ- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  induction 
depends  on  the  same  principles  in  the 
one  case  and  in  the  other,  as  the 
nses  of  money  are  the  same  whether 
it  is  inherited  or  acquired.  There  is, 
in  short,  no  difference  in  kind,  no 
real  logical  distinction,  between  the 
two  processes  of  investigation.  There 
are,  however,  practical  distinctions  to 
which  it  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  advert. 

§  3.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
distinction  between  Observation  and  ' 
Experiment  is,  that  the  latter  is  an 
immense  extension  of  the  former.  It 
not  only  enables  us  to  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  variations  in  the 
circumstances  than  nature  spontane- 
ously offers,  but,  also,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  to  produce  the  precise  sorf  of 
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I  variation  which  we  are  in  want  of  for 
'  disoovering  the  law  of  the  pheno* 
menon, — a  eervioe  which  nature, 
being  constructed  ou  a  quite  different 
scheme  from  that  of  facilitating  our 
studies,  is  seldom  so  friendly  as  to 
bestow  upon  us.  For  example,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  principle  in 
the  atmosphere  enables  it  to  sustain 
life,  the  variation  we  require  is  that 
a  living  animal  should  be  immersed 
in  each  component  element  of  the 
atmosphere  separately.  But  nature 
does  not  supply  either  oxygen  or  azote 
in  a  separate  state.  We  are  indebted 
to  artificial  experiment  for  our  know- 
ledge that  it  is  the  former,  and  not 
the  latter,  which  supports  respiration; 
and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  two  ingredients. 

Thus  far  the  advantage  of  experi- 
mentation  over  simple  observation  is 
imiversally  recognised  :  all  are  aware 
that  it  enables  us  to  obtain  innume- 
rable combinations  of  circumstances 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  nature, 
and  so  add  to  nature's  experiments  a 
multitude  of  experiments  of  our  own. 
But  there  is  another  superiority  (or, 
as  Bacon  would  have  expressed  it, 
another  prerogative)  of  instances  arti* 
ticially  obtained  over  spontaneous 
instances, — of  our  own  experiments 
over  even  the  same  experiments  when 
made  by  nature, — which  is  not  of  less 
importance,  and  which  is  far  from 
being  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the 
same  degree. 

When  we  can  produce  a  pheno- 
menon artificially,  we  can  take  it,  as 
it  were,  home  with  us,  and  observe  it 
in  the  midst  of  circumstances  with 
which  in  all  other  respects  we  are 
accurately  acquainted.  If  we  desire 
to  know  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
cause  A,  and  are  able  to  produce  A 
by  means  at  our  disposal,  we  can 
.  generally  determine  at  our  own  dis- 
i  cretion,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  A,  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  which 
■hall  be  present  along  with  it :  and 
thus,  knowing  exactly  the  simulta- 
neous state  of  everything  else  which 


is  within  the  reach  of  A*s  tofloencev 
we  have  only  to  observe  what  altera- 
tion is  made  in  that  state  by  the  pre- 
sence of  A. . 

For  example,  by  the  electric  machine 
we  can  4M?odute,  in  the  midst  of  known 
cirouitistances,  the  phenomena  which 
nature  exhibits  on  a  grander  scale  in 
the  form  of  lightning  and  thunder. 
Now  let  any  one  consider  what  amoont 
of  knowledge  <^  the  effects  and  laws 
of  electric  agency  mankind  could  have 
obtained  from  the  mere  obeervation 
of  thunderstorms,  and  compare  it  with 
that  which  they  have  gained,  and  may 
expect  to  gain,  from  electrical  and 
p^Ivanic  experiments.     This  example 
IS  the  more  striking,   now  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  electric 
action  is  of  all  natural  phenomena 
(except  heat)  the  ma<it  pervading  and 
universal,  which,  therefore^  it  might 
antecedently    have     been    supposed 
could  stand  least  in  need  of  artificial 
means  of  production  to  enalble  it  to 
be  studied  ;  while  the  fact  is  so  much 
the  contrary,  that  without  the  «lectrio 
machine,   the  Leyden  jar,   and   the 
voltaic  battery,  we  probably  should 
never  have  suspected  the   existence* 
of   electricity  as   one  of    the  great 
agents  in   nature :  the  few  electric 
phenomena  we  should  have  known 
of  would  have  continued  to  be  re- 
garded either  as  supematun^  or  as 
a  sort  of  anomalies  and  eccentricities 
in  the  order  of  the  universe. 
/    When  we  have  succeeded  in  insu- 
lating the  phen(Hnenon  which  is  the 
'-subject    of    inquiry    by   plactnj;    it 
among  known  circumstances,  we  may 
produce  further  variations  of  circum- 
stances to  any  extent,  and  of  such 
kinds  as  we  think  best  calculated  to 
'bring  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon 
into  a  clear  light     By  introducing 
one  well-defined  circumstance  after 
another  into  the  experiment,  we  ob- 
tain assurance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the   phenomenon  behaves  under  an 
indefinite  variety  of  possible  circum- 
stances.   Thus,  chemists,  after  having 
obtained  some  newly-discovered  sub- 
stance in  a  pure  state,  (that  is,  having 
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made  sore  that  there  is  nothing  pre- 
sent which  can  interfere  with  and 
modify  its  agency,)  introduce  various 
other  Bubstanoes,  one  by  one,  ta  ascer- 
tain whether  it  will  combine  with 
them,  or  decompose  them,  and  with 
what  result ;  and  also  apply  ht^^t,  or 
electrid^,  or  pressure,  to  discover 
what  wiU  happen  to  the  substance 
under  each  of  these  drcumstanoes. 

Bnt  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  produce  the  pheno- 
menon, and  we  have  to  seek  for  in- 
stances in  which  nature  produces  it, 
the  task  before  us  is  very  different 

Instead  of    being  able  to  choose 
ivhat  the  concomitant  circumstances 
shall  be,  we  now  have  to  discover 
what  they  are,  which,  when  we  go 
beyond  the  simplest  and  most  accee- 
ofale  cases,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
do  with  any  precbion  and  oomplete- 
ness.     Let  us  take,  as  an  exemplifica- 
t  tion  of  a  phenomenon  which  we  have 
\no  means  of  fabricating  -  artificially, 
!a    human    mind.    Nature    produces 
'many;  but  the  ooi^quence  of  our 
not  being  able  to  produce  them  bv 
art  ia^  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
we   see   a  human  mind  developing 
itself,  or  acting  upon  other  things,  we 
see  it  surrounded  and  obscured  by  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  unasoertain- 
aUe  drcumstanoes,  rendering  the  use 
of  the  common  experimental  methods 
ahnost  delusive.     We  may  conceive 
to   what  extent  this  is  true,  if  we 
ooosader,  among  other  things,   that 
whenever  nature  produces  a  human 
mind,  she  produce^  in  dose  connection 
with  it,  a  body,  that  is,  a  vast  com- 
plication of  physical  facts,  in  no  two 
cases  perhaps   exactly  similar,  and 
most  d  which  (except  the  mere  struc- 
ture,  which  we  can  examine  in  a  sort 
of  ooane  way  after  it  has  ceased  to 
act)  are  radically  out  of  the  reach  of 
oor  means  of  exploration.     If,  instead 
of  a  human  mind,  we  suppose  the  sub- 
ject of  mvestigation  to  be  a  human 
sodety  or  state,  all  the  same  difficul- 
ties recur  in  a  greatly  augmented 
define. 
tVe  have  thiis  already  come  within 


sight  of  a  conclusion  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inquiry  will,  I  thmk, 
bring  before  us  with  the  clearest  evi 
dence,  namely,  that  in  the  sdences 
which  deal  with  phenomena  in  which 
artificial  experiments  are  impossible, 
(as  in  the  case  of  astronomy,)  or  in 
which  they  have  a  very  limited  range, 
(as  in  mental  philosophy,  social  sdence,  j 
and  even  physiology,)  induction  from 
direct  experience  is  practised  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  most  cases  equivalent  to 
impracticability:  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  the  methods  of  those  sciences, 
in  order  to  accomplish  anything  wor- 
thy of  attainment,  must  be  to  a  great  / 
extent,  if  not  prindpally,  deductive.  I 
This  is  already  known  to  be  the  case 
with  the  first  of  the  sdences  we  have 
mentioned,  astronomy  ;  that  it  is  not 
generally  recognised  as  true  of  the 
others  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  are  not  in  a  more  advanced 
state. 

§  4.  If  what  is  called  pure  observa- 
tion is  at  so  great  a  aisadvantage, 
compared  with  artificial  experimenta- 
tion, in  one  department  of  the  direct 
exploration  of  phenomena,  there  is 
another  branch  in  which  the  advan- 
tage is  all  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

Inductive  inquiry  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  ascertain  what  causes  are  con- 
nected with  what  effects,  we  may  begin 
this  search  at  either  end  of  the  rmul 
which  leads  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other  :  we  may  either  inquire  into  the 
effectsofagivencauBe,orintothecauses 
of  a  given  effect.  The  fact  that  light 
blackens  chloride  of  silver  might  have 
been  discovered  either  by  experiments 
on  light,  trying  what  effect  it  would 
produce  on  various  substances,  or  by 
observing  that  portions  of  the  chkiride 
had  repeatedly  become  black,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances.  The 
effect  of  the  urali.  poison  might  have 
become  known  either  by  administer- 
ing it  to  animaU,  or  by  examining 
how  it  happened  that  the  wounds 
which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  inflict 
with  their  arrows  prove  so  uniformly 
mortaL     Now  it  is  manifest  from  the 
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mere  statement  of  the  examples,  witb- 


witb   their  nature.      There    are  no 


out  any  theoretical  discussion,  thaf.  mefr"T '^^ producing effect8^t^roqg-& 
artificial  experimentation  is  applicable 
lonly  to  the  former  of  these  modes  of 
i  investigation.  We  can  take  a  cause, 
and  try  what  it  will  produce  :  but  we 
icannot  take  an  effect,  and  try  what  it 
Will  be  produced  by.  We  can  only 
kvatch  till  we  see  it  produced,  or  are 
(enabled  to  produce  it  by  accident 

This  would  be  of  little  importance,  if 
it  always  depended  on  our  choice  from 
which  of  the  two  ends  of  the  sequence 
we  would  undertake  our  inquiries. 
But  we  have  seldom  any  option.  As 
we  can  only  travel  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
mence at  whichever  end  we  are  best 
acquainted  with.  If  the  agent  is 
more  familiar  to  us  than  its  effects, 
we  watch  for,  or  contrive,  instances 
of  the  agent,  under  such  varieties  of 
circumstances  as  are  open  to  us,  and 
observe  the  result.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  conditions  on  which  a 
phenomenon  depends  are  obscure,  but 
the  phenomenon  itself  familiar,  we 
must  commence  our  inquiry  from  the 
•  effect.  If  we  are  struck  with  the 
fact  that  chloride  of  silver  has  been 
blackened,  and  have  no  suspicion  of 
the  cause,  we  have  no  resource  but  to 
compare  instances  in  which  the  fact 
has  chanced  to  occur,  until  by  that 
comparison  we  discover  that  in  all 
those  instances  the  substances  had 
been  exposed  to  light  If  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  Indian  arrows  but 
their  fatal  effect,  accident  alone  could 
turn  our  attention  to  experiments  on 
the  urali ;  in  the  regular  course  of 
investigation,  we  could  only  inquire, 
or  try  to  observe,  what  had  been  done 
to  the  arrows  in  particular  instances. 
'  Wherever,  having  nothing  to  guide 
us  to  the  cause,  we  are  obliged  to  set 


their  causes,  and  by  the  supposition 
the  causes  of  the  effect  in  question 
are  not  known  to  ns.      We   have, 
therefore,  no  expedient  but  to  rtudy   - 
it  where  it  offers  itself  spontaneously.   , 
If  nature  happens  to  present  us  wiui 
instances  sufficiently  varied  in  their 
circumstances,  and  if  we  are  able  to 
discover,  either  among  the  proximate 
antecedents  or  among    some    otiier 
order  of  antecedents,  something  whidi 
is  always  found  when   the  effect  is 
found,  however  various  the  circom* 
stances,  and  never  found  when  it  is 
not ;  we  may  discover,  by  mere  ob- 
servation without  experiment,  a  real 
uniformity  in  nature. 

But  though  this  is  certainly  the 
most  favourable  case  for  sciences  ol 
pure  observation,  as  otrntntited  rrith 
those  in  which  artificial  experimenta 
are  possible,  there  is  in  reality  no  case 
which  more  strikingly  illustrates  the 
inherent  imperfection  of  direct  indue* 
tion  when  not  founded  cm  experimen- 
tation.   Suppose  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  cases  of  the  effect,  we  have  found 
an  antecedent  which  appears  to  be^ 
and  perhaps  is,  invariably  connected 
with  it :  we  have  not  yet  proved  that 
antecedent  to  be  the  cause  until  we 
have  reversed  the  process  and  pn>- 
duced  the  effect  by  means  of  that 
antecedent     If  we  can  produce  the  t 
antecedent  artificially,  and  if,  when  I 
we  do  so,  the  effect  f c^ow^  the  in-  / 
duction  is  complete  ;  that  antecedent  I 
is  the  cause   of    that   consequent*  | 
But  we  have  then  added  the  evidence 
of  experiment  to  that  of  simple  obser- 
vation.    Until  we  have  done  so^  we 
had  only  proved  invarkMe  anteea- 
denoe  within  the  limits  of  experience, 
but  not  uneonditianal  antecedence  or 


out  from  the  effect,  and  to  apply  the  causation.  Until  it  had  been  shown 
rul^  of  varying  the  circumstances  to 
the  consequents,  not  the  antecedents, 
we  are  necessarily  destitute  of  the 
resource  of  artificial  experimentation. 
We  cannot,  at  our  choice,  obtain  con- 
sequents as  we  can  antecedents,  under 
any  set  of  circumstances  compatible 


*  Unless,  indeed,  the  oonaequent 
gonetuted,  not  by  the  antecedent  but  by 
tlie  means  employed  to  produce  the  ante- 
cedent. As,  however,  these  means  are 
under  our  power,  there  is  so  Car  a  proba- 
bility that  they  are  also  milBciently  with- 
in our  koowledge  to  enable  ua  t<>  judge 
whether  that  coiud  be  the  case  or  not 
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bj  the  actual  prcxluctlon  of  the  ante- 
cedent under  known  circamstances, 
and  the  oocorrence  thereupon  of  the 
oonaequent,  that  the  ante<^ent  was 
really  the  condition  on  which  it  de« 
pended ;  the  uniformity  of  succeasion 
which  was  proved  to  exist  between 
them  might,  for  aught  we  knew,  be 
ilike  the  succession  of  day  and  night) 
not  a  case  of  causation  at  all ;  both 
antecedent  and  consequent  might  be 
successive  stages  of  the  effect  of  an 
,  ulterior  cause.  Observation,  in  short, 
without  experiment  (supposing  no  aid 
from  deduction)  can  ascertain  se- 
quences and  co-existences,  but  cannot 
^vove  causation. 

In  order  to  see  these  remarks  veri- 
fied by  the  actual  state  of  the  sciences, 
we  have  only  to  think  of  the  condition 
oi  natural  history.     In  zoology,  for 
^iTawipIo^  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  uniformities  ascertained,  some  of 
co-existence,  others  of  succession,  to 
many  of  which,  notwithstanding  con- 
aideiable  variations  of  the  attendant 
drcumstances,  we  know  not  any  ex- 
ception ;  but  the  antecedents,  for  the 
most  part,  are  such  as  we  cannot  arti- 
ficially  produce ;  or  if  we  can,  it  is 
only  by  setting  in  motion  the  exact 
process  by  which    nature   produces 
thfem ;  and  this  being  to  us  a  myste- 
rkms  process,  of  which  the  main  cir- 
cumstances are  not  only  unknown  but 
imohservahle,  we  do  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining  the  antecedents  under  known 
careomstances.     What  is  the  result? 
That  on    this    vast    subject,   which 
affcxrds  so  much  and  such  varied  scope 
for  observation,  we  have  made  most 
Mcanty  progress  in  ascertaining  any 
laws  of  causation.    We  know  not  with 
ceartainty,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
phenomena  that  we  find  conjoined, 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  other ; 
which  is  cause,  and  which  effect,  or 
whether  either  of  them  is  8o»  or  they 
see  not    rather  conjunct    effects  of 
causes  yet  to  be  discovered,  complex 
rnnilts  of  laws  hitherto  unknown. 

Although  some  of  the  for^^ing 
'jfanrvations  may  be,  in  technical 
strictnesii  of  arrangement,  premature 


in  this  place,  it  seemed  that  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  difference 
between  sciences  of  mere  observation 
and  sciences  of  experimentation,  and 
the  extreme  disadvantage  underwhich 
directly  inductive  inquiry  is  neces- 
sarily carried  on  in  the  former,  were 
the  oest  preparation  for  discussing 
the  methods  of  direct  induction ;  a 
preparation  rendering  superfluous 
much  that  must  otherwise  have  been 
introduced,  with  some  inconvenience, 
into  the  heart  of  that  discussion.  To 
the  consideration  of  these  methods  we 
now  proceed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  FOUR  UETHOT)6  OF  SXPBRI- 
MEl^TAL  INQUIBY. 

I  I.  Thb  simplest  and  most  obvious 
modes  of  singling  out  from  among  the 
circumstances  which  precede  or  follow 
a  phenomenon  those  with  which  it  is 
really  connected  by  an  invariable  law 
are  two  in  number.  One  is,  by  com- 
paring together  different  instances  in 
which  the  phenomenon  occurs.  The 
other  is,  by  comparing  instances  in 
which  the  phenomenon  does  occur, 
with  instances  in  other  respects  simi- 
lar in  which  it  does  not  These  two 
methods  may  be  respectively  denomi- 
nated the  Method  of  Agreement  and 
the  Method  of  Difference. 

In  illustrating  these  methods,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
twofold  character  of  inquiries  into  the 
laws  of  phenomena,  which  may  be 
either  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  a 
given  effect,  or  into  the  effects  or  pro- 
perties of  a  given  cause.  We  shall 
consider  the  methods  in  their  applica- 
tion to  either  order  of  investigation, 
and  shall  draw  our  examples  equally 
from  both.  * 

We  shall  denote  antecedents  by  the 
large  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
consequents  corresponding  to  theui  by 
the  smalL  Let  A,  then,  be  an  agent 
or  cause,  and  let  the  object  of  our  in- 
quiry be  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
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effectfl  of  this  cause.  If  we  can  either 
fiud  or  produce  the  agent  A  in  such 
varieties  of  circumstanoeB  that  the 
different  cases  have  no  droumstance 
in  ofjmmon  except  A,  then  whateTer 
effect  we  find  to  be  produced  in  all 
our  trials  is  indicated  as  the  effect  of 
A.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  A  is 
tried  along  with  B  and  G,  and  that 
the  effect  is  a  6  c  ;  and  suppose  that 
A  is  next  tried  with  D  and  £,  but 
without  B  and  0,  and  that  the  effect 
ia  ad  e.  Then  we  may  reason  thus  ; 
h  and  e  are  not  effects  of  A,  for  they 
were  not  produced  by  it  in  the  second 
experiment ;  nor  are  d  and  e;  for  they 
were  not  produced  in  the  first.  What- 
ever is  really  the  effect  of  A  must  have 
been  produced  in  both  instances  ;  now 
this  condition  is  fulfilled  by  no  cir- 
cumstance except  a.  The  phenomenon 
a  cannot  have  been  the  effect  of  B  or 
0,  since  it  was  produced  where  they 
were  not;  nor  of  D  or  £,  since  it 
was  produced  where  they  were  not. 
Therefore  it  is  the  effect  of  A. 

For  example,  let  the  antecedent  A 
be  the  contact  of  an  alkaline*  sub- 
stance and  an  oil  This  combination 
being  tried  under  several  varieties  of 
circumstances,  resembling  each  other 
in  nothing  else,  the  results  agree  in 
the  production  of  a  greasy  and  deter* 
sive  or  saponaceous  substance :  it  is 
therefore  concluded  that  the  combina- 
tion of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  causes  the 
production  of  a  soap.  It  is  thus  we 
inquire,  by  the  Method  of  Agreement^ 
into  the  effect  of  a  given  cause. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  a  given  effect. 
I^et  a  be  the  effect.  Here,  as  shown 
ill  the  last  chapter,  we  have  only  the 
resource  of  observation  without  ex- 
periment :  we  cannot  take  a  pheno- 
menon of  which  we  know  not  the 
origin,  and  try  to  find  its  mode  of 
pix>duction  by  producing  it :  if  we 
succeeded  in  such  a  random  trial  it 
could  only  be  by  accident.  But  if 
>ve  can  observe  a  in  two  different 
oonibiimtioiiH,  a  b  c  and  a  dt ;  and  if 
we  know,  or  can  discover,  Uiat  the 
antecedent    circumstances    in    these 


cases  respectively  were  A  B  G  and  A 
D  £,  we  may  conclude  by  s  reMon^ 
ing  similar  to  that  in  the  pnoediiig 
example,  that  A  is  the  antecedent 
connected  with  the  consequent  a  by 
a  law  of  causation.  B  and  C,  ve 
may  say,  cannot  be  causes  of  a,  anoe 
on  its  second  occurrence  they  were 
not  present ;  nor  are  D  and  ^  iw 
they  were  not  present'  on  it*  fin* 
oocnrrance.  A,  alone  of  the  five  dr- 
cumstanoea,  was  fonnd  among  the 
antecedents  of  o  in  both  iusUnces. 

For  example,  let  the  effect  «  be 
crystallisation.  We  compare  in«t»iKW 
in  which  bodies  are  known  toawnine 
crystalline  structure,  but  whidi  Wf^ 
no  other  point  of  agreement ;  and  we 
find  them  to  have  one,  and,  wi^  »J 
we  can  observe,  only  one,  antecedent 
in  common  :  the  deposition  of  »«<Mja 
matter  from  a  Uquid  stai^  ertber  a 
state  of  fusion  or  of  solotion.  we  in- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  «Udi6c». 
tion  of  a  substance  from  a  hq^a 
state  is  an  invariable  antecedent  oi 
its  crystallisation.  .. 

In  this  example  we  may  go  f«««^ 
and  say.  it  is  not  only  the  mv«W^ 
antecedent,  but  the  cause,  or  at  i«» 
the  proximate  event  which  «»i»pw^ 
the  cause.     For  in  this  ^^^. 
able,  after  detecting  the  »««*?^ 
A,  to  produce  it  artificially,  ff^^ 
finding  that  a  foUowa  ^\^^^JZ. 
result  of  our  induction.    TheimPjJ^ 
ance  of  thus  reversing  the  P]*^  _ 
strikinjlv  manifested  when^  -^i 
inff  a  phial  of  water  ^J^  j^ 
siUoeous    particles    an***^W(iJ- 
years,  a  chemist  (I  believe  U^^ 
laston)  succeeded  in  obt»infl«.^^ 
of  quartz ;  and  in  the  fq'fg,  j^  * 
ing  experiment  in  whicn  ^  .yjjje 
Hall  produced  va^^^^^h^ 
cooUng  of  its  materials  ^^^^t- 
under  immense  pressure ;  t       ^^ 
able  examples  of  the  light  ww 
be  thrown  upon  the  ^^^^.^to-trfved 
cesses  of  Nature  by  weU-coo^i 

interrogation  of  her.     ^.«  ..n^  nr» 
But  if  we  cannot  »rti^*%,?ln' 
duce  the  phenomenon  ^'.     --aia^' 
sion  that  it  is  th«  cause  of  a  n? 
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jobject  to  veiy  considerable  doubt 
Thoagh  an  invariable,  it  may  not  be 
the   unoonditional  antecedent  of  a, 
bat  luay  precede  it  as  day  precedes 
night  or  night  day.    This  uncertainty 
ariaea  from  the  impossibility  of  assur- 
ing- onraelves  that  A  is  the  only  imme- 
diate antecedent  common  to  both  the 
inataxfeoea.     If  we  could  be  certain  of 
having  ascertained  all  the  invariable 
antecedents,  we  might  be  sure  that 
the    unconditional    invariable    ante- 
cedBDi  or  cauae  must  be  found  some- 
where among  them.     Unfortunately 
it  is  hardly  ever  posoiible  to  ascertain 
all  the  antecedents,  unless  the  pheno- 
menon ia  ODe  which  we  can  produce 
artificially.    Even  then,  the  difficulty 
is   merely  ligfatened,  not   removed : 
men    knew  how  to  raise  water   in 
pampB  long  before  they  adverted  to 
wiiat  was  really  the  operating  cir- 
camatance  in   we  means  they  em* 
ployed,  namely,  the  pressure  of  the 
ataooiipbere  on  the  open  surface   of 
the  water.      It    is,   however,   much 
caaer  to  analyse  completely  a  set 
oi  arrangements  made  by  ourselves, 
than  the  whole  complex  mass  of  the 
agencies  which  nature  happens  to  be 
exerting  at  the  moment  of  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  a  given  phenomenon.     We 
may  overlook  some  of  the  material 
circtimataaoes  in  an  experiment  with 
an  electiieal  machine  ;  but  we  shall, 
at  the  wont)   be  better  acquainted 
with  them   tiian  with    those    of    a 
tbundentorm. 

The  mode  of  discovering  and  prov- 
ing laws  of  nature,  whii^  we  have 
now  examined,  proceeds  on  the  follow- 
ing axioin.     Wliatever  circumstances 
can  be  excluded,  without  prejudice  to 
•the  phenomenon,  or  can   be  absent 
notwithstanding  its  presence,  is  not 
oooneeted  with  it  in  the  way  of  causa- 
tion.   The  casual  circumstances  being 
thus  eliminated,  if  only  one  remains, 
that  one  ia  iha  cause  which  we  are 
in  search  of :  if  more  than  one,  they 
either  are,  or  contain  among  them, 
the  cause  ;  and  so,  mutatit  mutandit, 
of  the  effect.     As  this  method  pro- 
ceeds by  comparing  differpnt  instances 


to  ascertain  in  what  they  agree,  I  have 
termed  it  the  Method  of  Agreement ; 
and  we  may  adopt  as  its  regulating 
principle  the  following  canon : — 

First  Canon. 

If  tico  or  more  iiutancet  of  the  pke- 
nomenon  und&r  inveatiyation  have  only 
one  circunuianee  in  conimot^the  circum^ 
stance  in  which  alone  ail  the  instances 
agree  is  the  cause  {or  effect)  of  the  given 
j^nomenon. 

Quitting  for  the  present  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  to  which  we  shall 
almost  immediately  return,  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  still  more  potent  instrument 
of  the  investigation  of  nature,  the 
Method  of  Difiference. 

§  2.  In  the  Method  of  Agreement, 
we  endeavoured  to  obtain  instances 
which  agreed  in  the  given  circum- 
stance but  differed  in  every  other :  in 
the  preaent  method  we  require,  on  the 
contrary,  two  instances  resembling 
one  another  in  every  other  respect, 
but  differing  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  phenomenon  we  wish 
to  study.  If  our  object  be  to  discover 
the  effects  of  an  agent  A,  we  must 
procure  A  in  some  set  of  ascertained 
drcumstanoes,  as  A  B  C,  and  having 
noted  the  effects  produced,  compare 
them  with  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
circumstances  B  C,  when  A  is  absent. 
If  the  effect  of  A  B  O  is  a  6  c,  and  the 
effect  of  B  0, 6  c,  it  is  evident  that  the 
effect  of  A  is  a.  So  again,  if  we  be- 
gin at  the  other  end,  and  desire  to 
mvestigate  the  cause  of  an  effect  a, 
we  must  select  an  instance,  as  a  6  c,  in 
which  the  effect  occurs,  and  in  which 
the  antecedents  were  ABC,  and  we 
must  look  out  for  another  instance  in 
which  the  remaining  circumstances, 
b  c,  occur  without  a.  If  the  antece- 
dents, in  that  instance,  are  B  G,  we 
know  that  the  cause  of  a  must  be  A  : 
either  A  alone,  or  A  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  other  oircumstanoes 
present. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  ex- 
amples of  a  logical  process  to  which 
we  owe  almost  all  th^  inductive  con- 
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oliisions  we  draw  in  early  Ufa  When 
a  man  is  shot  through  the  heart,  it  is 
by  this  method  we  know  that  it  was 
the  gunshot  which  killed  him  :  for  he 
was  in  the  fulness  of  life  immediately 
before,  all  ciroumstances  being  the 
same,  except  the  wound. 

The  axioms  implied  in  this  method 
are  evidently  the  following.  What- 
ever antecedent  cannot  be  excluded 
without  preventing  the  phenomenon, 
is  the  cause,  or  a  condition  of  that 
phenomenon :  Whatever  consequent 
can  be  excluded,  with  no  other  dif- 
ference in  the  antecedents  than  the 
absence  of  a  particular  one,  is  the 
effect  of  that  one.  Instead  of  com- 
paring different  instances  of  a  phe- 
nomenon, to  discover  in  what  they 
agree,  this  method  compares  an  in- 
stance of  its  occurrence  with  an 
instance  of  its  non -occurrence,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  they  differ.  The  canon 
which  is  the  regulating  principle  of 
the  Method  of  Difference  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows : — 

Secx)nd  C.\non. 

If  an  irutance  in  which  the  plie- 
nomenon  under  invettigeUion  occurSj 
and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not 
occiWy  have  every  circumstance  in  com- 
mon save  one^  that  one  occurring  only 
in  the  formtf^:  the  circumstance  in 
which  alone  the  two  instances  differ  is 
the  ^ecty  or  the  cause,  or  an  indiS' 
pensable  part  of  the  cause,  of  Hie  phe- 
nomenon. 

§  3.  The  two  methods  which  we 
have  now  stated  have  many  features 
(jf  resemblance,  but  there  are  also 
many  distinctions  between  them. 
Both  are  methods  of  dimination.  This 
term  (employed  in  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions to  denote  the  process  by  which 
one  after  another  of  the  elements 
of  a  question  is  excluded,  and  the 
solution  ma<le  to  depend  on  the  re- 
lation between  the  remaining  ele- 
ments only)  is  well  suited  to  express 
the  operation,  analogous  to  this, 
which  has  been  understood  since  the 
time  of  Bacon  to  be  the  foundation  of 


experimental    inouiry,    namely,    the 
Buooeqsive  exclusion  of   the   various 
circumstances  which  are  found  to  ac- 
company a  phenomenon  in  m  given 
instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
are  those  among  them  which  can  be 
absent  consistently  with  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon.     The  Method  of 
Agreement  stands  on  tlie  ground  th&t 
whatever  can  be  eliminated    is  not 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  by 
any  law.     The  Method  of  Difference 
has  for  its  foundation,  that  whatever 
cannot    be  eliminated   is   connected 
with  the  phenomenon  by  a  law. 

Of  these  methods,  that  of  Differ- 
ence is  more  particularly  a  method  of 
artificial  experiment ;  while  that  of 
Agreement  is  more  especnally  the  re- 
source employed  where  experimenta- 
tion is  impossible.  A  few  reflections 
will  prove  the  fact,  and  point  out  the 
reason  of  it. 

It  is  inherent  in  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  Method  of   Diftereiice 
that  the  nature  of  the  combinations 
which  it  requires  is  much  more  strictly 
defined  than  in  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment rThe  two  instances  which  are 
to   be  compared  with   one    another 
must  be  exactly  similar  in  all  ciicum- 
stances  except  the  one  which  we  are 
attempting  to  investigate  :  they  must 
be  in  the  relation  of  A  B  C  and  B  Cor 
otahc  and  6  c.     It  is  true  that  this 
similarity  of  circumstances  needs  not 
extend  to  such  as  are  already  known 
to  be  immaterial  to  the  result     And 
in  the  case  of  most  phenomena  we 
learn  at  once,  from  the  commonest 
experience,  that  most  of  the  co-existent 
phenomena  of  the  universe  may  be 
either  present  or  absent  without  affect- 
ing the  given  phenomenon  ;  or,  if  pre- 
sent, are  present  indifferently  when 
the  phenomenon  does  not  ha{^)en  and 
when  it  does.    Still,  even  limiting  the 
identity  which  is  required  between 
the  two  instances,  ABC  and  B  G,  to 
such  circumstances  as  are  not  already 
known  to  be  indifferent ;   it  b  very 
seldom  that  nature  affords  two  in* 
stances,  of  which  we  can  be  assured 
that  they  stand  in  this  precise  rela- 
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tibii  to  one  another.      In  the  spon- 
taneoufl  operations  of  nature  there  is 
generally  such  complication  and  such 
obscurity,  they  are  mostly  either  on 
so  overwhehningly  large  or  on  so  in- 
acceenbly  minute  a  scale,  we  are  so 
ignorant  of  a  great  part  of  the  facts 
which   really  take  place,   and  even 
tboee  of  which  we  are  not  ignorant 
are  eomnltitudinons,  and  therefore  so 
seldom  exactly  alike  in  any  two  cases, 
that  a  ipontaneous  experiment,  of  the 
kind  required  by  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference, is  commonly  not  to  be  found. 
>Vlien,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a 
phenomenon  by  an  artificial  experi- 
iiient,  a  pair  of  instances  such  as  the 
inethod  reouires  is  obtained  almost  as 
a  matter  of  coarse,  provided  the  pro- 
cess does  not  last  a  long  time.     A 
certain  state  of  surrounding  drcum- 
stances  existed  before  we  commenced 
the  eiqperiment ;  this  is  B  0.     We 
then  introduce  A ;  say,  for  instance, 
Yiy  merely  bringing  an  ol^ct^from 
another  part  of  the  roj|(o^befdrAHere 
has  been  time  f oi^iCnyoHange  in  the 
other  elements.  .  It  is,  in  8hort,'(a8  M. 
Oomte  observes,)  the  very  nature  of 
an  experiment  to  introduce  into  the^ 
pre-existing  state  of  circumstances  a 
change  perfectly  definite.    We  choose 
a  previous  state  of  things  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  so  that  no 
unforeseen  alteration  in  that  state  is 
likely  to  pass  unobserved ;  and  into 
this  we  iutrodnce,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  phenomenon  which  we  wish 
to  study ;  so  that  in  general  we  are 
entitled  to  feel  complete  assurance 
that  the  pre-existing  state,  and  the 
state  which  we  have  produced,  differ 
in  nothing  except  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  that  phenomenon.     If  a  bird 
is  taken  from  a  cage,  and  instantly 
phinged  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
experimentalist  may  be  fully  assured 
(at  all  events  after  one  or  two  repeti- 
tions) that  no  circomstanoe  capable  of 
causing  suifocation  had  supervened 
in  the   interim,   except  the  change 
from  immersion  in  the  atmosphere  to 
immersion  in  carbonic  acid  gas.  There 
is  one  doubt,  indeed,  which  may  re- 


main in  some  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  the  effect  may  have  been  pro- 
duced not  by  the  change  but  by  the 
means  employed  to  produce  the 
change.  The  possibility,  however,  of 
this  last  supposition  generally  admits 
of  being  conclusively  tested  by  other 
experiments.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
the  study  of  the  various  kinds  of 
phenomena  which  we  can,  by  our 
voluntary  agency,  modify  or  control, 
we  can  in  general  satisfy  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Method  of  Difference  ; 
but  that  by  the  spontaneous  opera- 
tions of  nature  those  requisitions  are 
seldom  fulfilled. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with 
the  Method  of  Agreements  We  do 
not  here  require  instances  of  so  special 
and  determinate  a  kind.  Any  in- 
stances whatever,  in  which  nature 
presents  us  with  a  phenomenon,  may 
be  examined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
method;  and  if  all  such  instances 
agree  in  anything,  a  conclusion  of 
considerable  value  is  already  attained. 
We  can  seldom,  indeed,  be  sure  that 
the  one  point  of  agreement  is  the  only 
one ;  but  this  ignorance  does  not,  as 
in  the  Method  of  Difference,  vitiate 
the  conclusion ;  the  certainty  of  the 
result,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  affected. 
We  have  ascertained  one  invariable 
antecedent  or  consequent,  however 
many  other  invariable  antecedents  or 
consequents  may  still  remain  unascer- 
tained. If  A  B  C,  A  D  E,  A  F  G, 
are  all  equally  followed  by  ct,  then  a 
is  an  invariable  consequent  of  A  If 
abc,ad€t  afg,  all  number  A  among 
their  antecedents,  then  A  is  connected 
as  an  antecedent,  by  some  invariable 
law,  with  ck  But  to  determine  whe- 
ther this  invariable  antecedent  is  a 
cause,  or  this  invariable  consequent 
an  effect,  we  must  be  able,  in  addition, 
to  produce  the  one  by  means  of  the 
other ;  or,  at  least,  to  obtain  that 
which  alone  constitutes  our  assurance 
of  having  produced  anything,  namely, 
an  instance  in  which  the  effect,  a,  has 
come  into  existence,  with  no  other 
change  in  the  pre-existing  circum- 
stiinces  than  the  addition  of  A.     And 
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this,  if  we  can  do  it,  is  an  application 
of  the  Method  of  Difference,  not  of 
the  Method  of  Agreement 

It  thus  appears  to  be  by  the  Method 
of  Difference  alone  that  we  can  ever, 
in  the  way  of  direct  experience,  arrive 
with  certainty  at  cauBea.  The  Method 
of  Agreement  leads  only  to  laws  of 
phenomena  (as  some  writers  call  them, 
but  improperly,  since  laws  of  causation 
are  also  laws  of  phenomena,)  that  ia, 
to  uniformities,  which  either  are  not 
laws  of  causation,  or  in  which  the 
question  of  causation  must  for  the 

S resent  remain  undecided.  The 
lethod  of  Agreement  is  chiefly  to 
be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  suggest- 
ing applications  of  the  Method  of 
Differtino?,  (as  in  the  last  example  the 
comparison  of  A  B  G,  AD  E,  A  F  G, 
suggested  that  A  was  the  antecedent 
on  which  to  try  the  experiment 
whether  it  could  produce  a,)  or  as 
an  inferior  resource  in  case  the 
Method  of  Difference  is  impracti- 
cable ;  which,  as  we  before  showed, 
generally  arises  from  the  impossibility 
of  artificially  producing  the  pheno- 
mena. And  hence  it  \  that  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  though  appli- 
cable in  principle  to  either  case,  is 
more  emphatically  the  method  of 
investigation  on  those  subjects  where 
artificial  experimentation  ia  impos- 
sible ;  because  on  those  it  is  generaJly 
our  only  resource  of  a  directly  induc- 
tive nature  ;  while,  in  the  phenomena 
which  we  can  produce  at  pleasure, 
the  Method  of  Difference  generally 
affords  a  more  efiBcacious  process, 
which  will  ascertain  causes  as  well  as 
mere  laws. 

§  4.  There  are,  however,  many 
cases  in  which,  though  our  power  of 
producing  the  phenomenon  is  com- 
plete, the  Method  of  Difference  either 
cannot  be  made  available  at  all,  or 
not  without  a  previous  employment 
of  the  Method  of  Agreement  This 
occurs  when  the  agency  by  which  we 
can  produce  the  ]3ienomenon  is  not 
that  of  one  single  antecedent,  but  a 
combination  of  antecedentis  wliich  we 


have 'no  power  of    separating  from 
each  other  and  exhibiting  apart   For 
instance,  suppose  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry to  be  the  cause  of  the  doable 
refraction  of  light     We  can  produce 
this  phenomenon  at  pleasure  by  em- 
ploying any  one  of  the  many  sub- 
stances which  are  known  to  refract 
Ught  in  that  peculiar  manner.    But 
if,  taking  one  of  those  substanoes,  aa 
Iceland  spar,  for  example,  we  wish  to 
determine  on  which  of  the  properties 
of  Iceland  spar  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon depends,  we  can  make  do 
use  for  that  purpose  of  the  Method 
of    Difference ;   tor  we  cannot  find 
another    substance   precisely  resem- 
bling  Iceland  spar  except  in  tome 
one  property.     The  only  mode,  there- 
fore, of  prosecuting  this  inquiry  is 
that  afforded  by  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment; by  which,  in  faet^  thro«ig:fa  » 
comparison  of    all   the  known  sub- 
stances which  have  the  property  of 
doublv  refracting  light,  it  was  aacfor- 
tained  that  they  agree  in  ihe  ducmn- 
stanoe  of  being  crystalline  substanoes ; 
and  thouffh  the  converse  does  not  bold, 
though  all  crystalline  substances  have 
not  the  property  of  double  refraction, 
it  was  concluded,  with  reason,  that 
there  is  a  real  connection  between 
these    two    properties;    that   either 
crystalline    structure,    or   the  cause 
which  gives  rise  to   that  stmctore, 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  doable 
refraction. 

Out  of   this  employment  of   the 
Method  of  Agreement  arises  a  pacn* 
liar  modification  of  that  method,whicfa 
is  sometimes  of  great  avail  in  the 
investigation   of   nature.      In  cases 
similar  to  the  above,  in  wfai<^  it  ia 
not  possible,  to  obtain  the  precise  pair 
of  instances  which  our  second  canon 
requires-instancea  agreeing  in  every 
antecedent  except  A,  or  in  every  oon* 
sequent  except  a — we  may  yet  be  able, 
by  a  double  employment  of  the  M.e« 
tbod  of  Agreement,   to  discover   m 
what  the  instances  which  contain  A 
or  a  differ  from  those  which  do  not. 

If  we  compare  various  instances  in 
which  a  occurs,  and  find  that  ther 
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ail  Imre  in  common  the  circnmstance 
A^  and  (as  far  as  can  be  observed)  no 
other   circimistanoe,   the  Method  of 
A^ireement,  bo  far,  bears  testimony 
to   a  connection  between  A  and  a. 
It&  order  to  convert  this  evidence  of 
connection  into  proof  of  cansation  by 
the  direct  Method  of  Difference,  we 
ought  to  be  able,  in  some  one  of  these 
iiistaiuxs,  as,  for  example,  A  B  G,  to 
leave  out  A,  and  observe  whether  by 
doing  80  a  is  prevented.     Now  sup- 
posing (what  is  often  the  case)  that 
-we  are  not  able  to  try  this  decisive 
experiment)  >et,  provided  we  can  by 
amy  means  discover  what  would  be 
ita  result  if  we  could  try  it,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  the  name.     Suppose, 
tliexL,  that  M  we  previously  examined 
a  variety  of  instances  in  which  a  oc- 
carred,  and  found  them  to  agree  in 
ctrntainiBg  A,  so  we  now  observe  a 
variety  of  instances  in  which  a  does 
not  occur,  and  find  them  a^ee  in  not 
containing  A ;  which  estiu>lishes,  by 
tbe  Method  of  Agreement,  the  same 
connection  between  the  absence  of  A 
and  the  absence  of  a,  which  was  before 
f^tabhsbed   between  their  presence. 
As,   then,   it  had   been  shown  that 
whenever  A  is  present  a  is  present, 
so  it  being  now  shown  that  when  A 
is  taken  away  a  is  removed  along 
with  H,  we  have  by  the  one  proposi- 
tion A  B  C,  a  6  c,  by  the  other  B  C, 
6  e,  the  positive   and    negative  in- 
stances which  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence requires. 

Hits  method  may  be  called  the 
Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Difference,  and  consists  in  a  double 
employment  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, each  proof  being  independent 
of  the  other,  and  corroborating  it 
But  it  is  not  equivsJent  to  a  proof  by 
the  direct  Method  of  Difference.  For 
the  reqmsttions  of  the  Method  of  Dif- 
fcrcDce  are  not  satisfied  unless  we 
be  qnite  sure  either  that  the  in- 
affirmative  of  a  agree  in  no 
it  whatever  but  A,  or  that 
the  instances  negative  of  a  agree  in 
»yf4hfng  bat  the  negation  of  A.     Now 


if  it  were  possible,  which  it  never  is, 
to  have  this  assurance,  we  should  not 
need  the  joint  method  ;  for  either  of 
the  two  sets  of  instances  separately 
would  then  be  sufficient  to  prove 
causation.  This  indirect  method, 
therefore,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
great  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  but  not 
as  participating  in  the  more  cogent 
nature  of  the  Method  of  Difference. 
The  following  may  be  stated  as  its 
canon  : — 

Third  Canon. 

If  tvfo  or  more  instanves  in  which 
the  phenomenon  occurs  have  only  one 
circumstance  in  common^  while  txco  or 
more  instances  in  which  it  does  not 
occur  have  nothing  in  common  save  the 
absence  of  that  circumstance,  the  cir- 
cumatance  in  which  alone  the  two  sets 
of  instances  differ  is  the  ^ect,  or  the 
cause,  or  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
cause,  of  the  phenomenon. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  Joint 
Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference 
constitutes,  in  another  respect  not  yet 
adverted  to,  an  improvement  upon 
the  common  Method  of  Agreement, 
namely,  in  being  unaffected  by  a 
characteristic  imperfection  of  that 
method,  the  nature  of  which  still 
remains  to  be  pointed  out.  But  as 
we  cannot  enter  into  this  exposition 
without  introducing  a  new  element 
of  complexity  into  this  long  and  in- 
tricate discussion,  I  shall  postpone  it 
to  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  a  statement  of  two 
other  methods^  which  will  complete 
the  enimieratioa  of  the  means  which 
mankind  possess  for  exploring  the  la>vs 
of  nature  by  specific  observation  and 
experience. 

§  5.  The  first  of  these  has  been 
aptly  denominated  the  Method  of  Re- 
sidues. Its  principle  is  very  simple. 
Subducting  from  any  given  pheno- 
menon all  the  portions  which,  by 
virtue  of  preceding  induct 'ons,  can 
be  assigrned  to  known  caiwes,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  effect  of    the 
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antecedents  which  had  been  over- 
looked, or  of  which  the  effect  was  as 
yet  an  unknown  quantity. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  we  have 
the  antecedents  ABC,  followed  by 
the  consequents  a  6  c,  and  that  by 
previous  inductions  (founded,  we  will 
suppose,  on  the  Method  of  Difference) 
we  have  ascertained  the  causes  of  some 
of  these  effects,  or  the  effects  of  some 
of  these  causes ;  and  are  thence  ap- 
prised that  the  effect  of  A  is  e^  and 
that  the  effect  of  B  is  b.  Subtracting 
the  sum  of  these  effects  from  the  total 
phenomenon,  there  remains  c,  which 
now,  without  any  fresh  experiments, 
we  may  know  to  be  the  effect  of  C. 
This  Method  of  Residues  is  in  trutli 
a  peculiar  modification  of  the  Methixl 
of  Difference.  If  the  instance  ABC, 
ab  c,  could  have  been  compared  with 
a  single  instance  A  I  J,  a  6,  wo  should 
have  proved  C  to  be  the  cause  of  r, 
by  the  common  process  of  the  Metho<l 
of  Difference.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  ini^tead  of  a  single  instance 
A  B,  we  have  had  to  study  separately 
the  causes  A  and  B,  and  to  infer  from 
the  effects  which  they  produce  separ- 
ately what  effect  they  must  produce 
in  the  case  ABC  where  they  act  to- 
gether. Or  the  two  instances,  there- 
fore, which  the  Method  of  Difference 
requires, — the  one  positive,  the  other 
negative, — the  negative  one,  or  that 
in  which  the  given  phenomenon  is 
absent,  is  not  the  direct  result  of 
observation  and  experiment,  but  has 
been  arrived  at  by  deduction.  As 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  Method  of 
Difference,  the  Method  of  Residues 
partakes  of  its  rigorous  certainty,  pro- 
vided the  previous  inductions,  those 
which  gave  the  effects  of  A  and  B, 
were  obtained  by  the  same  infallible 
method,  and  provided  we  are  certain 
that  C  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which 
the  residual  phenomenon  e  can  be  re- 
ferred ;  the  only  agent  of  which  we 
had  not  already  calculated  and  sub- 
ducted the  effect  But  as  we  can 
never  be  quite  certain  of  this,  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  Method  of 
Residues  is  not  complete  unless  we 


can  obtain  C  artificially  and  tijit  sepa. 
rately,  or  unless  its  agency,  when  once 
suggested,  can  be  accounted  for,  and 
proved  deductively,  from  known  lawn. 
Even  with  these  reservations,  the 
Method  of  Residues  is  one  of  the  most 
important  among  our  instruments  of 
discovery.     Of  iJl  the  methodi  ol  in- 
vestigating laws  of  nature,  this  is  the 
most  fertile  in  unexpected  TesdtR*. 
often  informing  us  of  8equen«a  in 
which  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect 
were  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  at- 
tract of  themselves  the  attention  of 
observers.     The  agent  C  nvay  bo  an 
obscure   circumstance,  not  likely  to 
have  been   perceived  unless  sought 
for,  nor  likely  to  have  been  sought 
for  until  attention  had  been  awaktmed 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  obvious 
causes  to  account  for  the  whole  of 
the  effect.      And  e  may  be  so  dis- 

rised  by  its  intermixture  with  a  and 
,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  pre- 
sented itself  spontaneously  as  a  sub- 
ject of  separate  study.  Of  these  uses 
of  the  method  we  shall  presently  cite 
some  remarkable  examples.  The  canon 
of  the  Method  of  Residues  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Fourth  Canox. 

Subduct  from  any  phenomenon  tuch 
part  az  is  known  by  pretioM  Mirfaf- 
thns  to  be  the  ^cet  of  certain  atk- 
cedents,  and  the  residue  of  the  p^ 
inenon  is  the  fffect  of  the  remaint^ 
antecedents. 

§  6.  There  remains  a  class  d  b^ 
which  it  is  impracticable  to  »8«^ 
by  any  of  the  three  methods  vhicn 
I  have  attempted  to  charactcme, 
namely,  the  laws  of  those  Permanent 
Causes,  or  indestructible  vai^ 
agents,  which  it  is  impossible  «ther 
to  exclude  or  to  isolate ;  wbicb  «» 
can  neither  hinder  from  be*^/^ 
sent,  nor  contrive  that  they«h"»  oe 
present  alone.  It  would  appear  sx, 
first  sight  that  we  could  by  no  «»«*"* 
separate  the  effects  of  thess  Bf^^ 
from  the  effects  of  those  other  pheno- 
mena with  which  they  cannot  be  pw* 
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rented  from  coexisting.  In  respect, 
indeed,  to  meet  of  the  permanent 
cMaes,  no  such  difficulty  exists ;  since, 
though  we  cannot  eliminate  them  as  co- 
exiiding  facts,  we  can  eliminate  them 
as  influencing  agents,  bv  simply  trying 
our  experiment  in  a  local  situation 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  influence. 
The  pendulum,  for  example,  has  its 
MciUations  disturbed  by  the  vicinity 
of  a  mountain :  we  remove  the  peii- 
dolnm  to  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  mountain,  and  the  disturbance 
ceases:  from  these  data  we  can  de- 
termine by  the  Method  of  Difference 
the  amount  of  effect  due  to  the  moun- 
tftin ;  and  beyond  a  certain  distance 
everything  goes  on  precisely  as  it 
would  do  if  the  mountain  exercised 

^       no  influence  whatever,  which,  accord- 
ingly, we,  with  sufficient  reason,  con- 

'        dude  to  be  the  fact 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  in  apply- 
ing the  methods  already  treated  of  to 
detennine  the   effects  of  Permanent 

!        CsoMs,  is  confined  to  the  cases  in 
^<^ucfa  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get 
out  of  the  local  limits  of  their  influ- 
nwe.  The  pendulum  can  be  removed 
fnok  the  influence  of  the  mountain, 
Ixtt  it  cannot  l)e  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  earth  :    we  cannot 
take  away  the   earth  from  the  pen- 
dulum, nor  the   pendulum  from  the 
earth,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
continue  to  vibrate  if  the  action  which 
the  earth  exerts  upon  it  were  with- 
drawn.   Oft  what  evidence,  then,  do 
we  ascribe  its  vibrations  to  the  earth's 
influence?     Not   on  any  sanctioned 
by  the  Method   of   Difference ;   for 
<ioe  of  the  two  instances,  the  negative 
hntanoe,   is  wanting.     Nor    by  the 
Method  of   Agreement ;  for  though 
aU  pendulums  agree  in  this,  that  dur- 
ing their  oscillations  the  earth  is  al- 
^ap  present,  why   may  we  not  as 
J  ^«1  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  the 
<^    vm,  which   is  equally  a  co-existent 
^  in  all  the  experiments?    It  is 
^^'^dent  that  to  establish  even  so  simple 
a  fui  of  causation  as  this,  there  was 
'^oired  some  method  over  and  above 
*wse  which  we  have  yet  examined. 


As  another  example,  let  us  take 
the    phenomenon    Heat.       Indepen- 
dently of  all  hypothesis  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  agency  so  called,  this 
fact  is  certain,  that  we  are  unable 
to  exhaust  any  body  of  the  whole  of 
its  heat.     It  is  equally  certain  that 
no  one  ever  perceived  heat  not  eman- 
ating from  a  body.     Being  unable, 
then,  to  separate  Body  and  Heat,  we 
cannot  effect  such  a  variation  of  cir- 
cumstances as  the    foregoing    three 
methods  require ;  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain, by  those  methods,  what  portior. 
of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  any 
body  is  due  to  the  heat  contained  in 
it     If  we  could  observe  a  body  with 
its  heat,  and  the  same  body  entirely 
divested    of    heat,    the    Method    of 
Difference  would  show  the  effect  due 
to  the  heat,  apart  from  that  due  to 
the  body.     If  we  could  observe  heat 
under  circumstances  agreeing  in  no- 
thing but  heat,  and  therefore  not  char- 
acterised also  by  the  presence  of  a 
body,  we  could  ascertain  the  effects 
of  heat,  from  an  instance  of  heat  with 
a  body  and  an  instance  of  heat  with- 
out a  body,  by  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment ;  or  we  could  determine  by  the 
Method  of  Difference  what  effect  was 
du^to  the  body,  when  the  remainder 
which  was  due  to  the  heat  would  be 
given  by  the   Method  of  Residues. 
But  we  can  do  none  of  these  things  ; 
and  without  them  the  application  of 
any  of  the  three  methods  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  would  be  illusory. 
It  would  be  idle,  for  instance,  to  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  effect  of  heat 
by  subtracting  from  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  a  body  all  that  is  due 
to  its  other  properties ;   for   as   we 
hfkve  never  been  able  to  obserA'e  any 
bodies  without  a  portion  of  heat  in 
them,  effects  due  to  that  heat  might 
form  a  part  of  the  very  results  which 
we  were  affecting  to  subtract  in  onier 
that  the  effect  of  heat  might  be  shown 
by  the  residue. 

If,  therefore,  there  were  no  other 
methods  of  experimental  investiga> 
tion  than  these  three,  we  should  oe 
unaUe  to  determine  the  effects  due 
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to  heat  M  a  cause.  But  we  have 
Htiil  a  resource.  Though  we  cannot 
exclude  an  antecedent  altogether,  we 
may  be  able  to  produce,  or  nature 
may  produce  for  us,  some  modification 
in  it.  By  a  modification  is  here 
meant  a  change  in  it,  not  amounting 
to  its  total  removal  If  some  modi- 
fication in  the  antecedent  A  is  always 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  conse- 
quent a,  the  other  consequents  b  and 
c  remaining  the  same ;  or  vice  vertdj 
if  every  change  in  a  is  found  to  have 
been  preceded  by  some  modification 
in  A,  none  being  observable  in  any 
of  the  other  antecedents ;  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  a  is,  wholly  or 
in  part,  an  effect  traceable  to  A,  or 
at  least  in  some  way  connected  with 
it  through  causation.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  heat,  though  we  can- 
not expel  it  altogether  from  any 
body,  we  can  modify  it  in  quantity, 
we  can  increase  or  diminish  it ;  and 
doing  so,  we  find  by  the  various 
methods  of  experimentation  or  obser- 
vation already  treated  of,  that  such 
increase  or  diminution  of  heat  is  fol- 
lowed by  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  body.  In  this  manner  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  otherwise  unattaim- 
able  by  us,  that  one  of  the  effecfti  of 
heat  is  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of 
bodies  ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
other  words,  to  widen  the  distances 
between  their  particles. 

A  change  in  a  thing,  not  amounting 
to  its  total  removal,  that  is,  a  change 
which  leaves  it  still  the  same  thing 
it  was,  must  be  a  change  either  in  its 
quantity,  or  in  some  of  its  variable 
relations  to  other  things,  of  which 
variable  relations  the  principal  is  its 
position  in  space.  In  the  previous 
example,  the  modification  which  was 
produced  in  the  antecedent  was  an 
alteration  in  its  quantity.  Let  us 
now  suppose  the  question  to  be,  what 
influence  the  moon  exerts  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  We  cannot  try  an 
experiment  in  the  absence  of  the 
moon,  so  as  to  observe  what  terrestrial 
phenomena  her  annihilation  would 
put  an  end  to ;  but  when  we  find  that 


all  the  variations  in  the  jumtim  of 
the  moon  are  followed  by  comspond- 
ing  variations  in  the  time  snd  plsce 
of  high  water,  the  place  being  alwtys 
either  the  pajrt  of  the  earth  whieh  it 
nearest  to^  or  that  which  is  most  re- 
mote from,  the  moon,  we  hsve  ample 
evidence  that  Ute  moon  is,  wholly  or 
partially,  the  cause  which  detenninei 
tlie  tides.    It  very  commonly  happsDi^       | 
as  it  does  in  this  instance,  that  the 
variations  of  an  effect  are  correspon- 
dent,  or  analogous,  to  those  of  its 
cause ;  as  the  moon  moves  farther 
towards  the  east,  the  high  -  water  poJBt 
does  the  same :  but  this  is  not  as  in- 
dispensable condition,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  example ;  for  along  ^th      , 
that  high -water  point  there  ii  >t  the 
same  instant  another  high- water  point 
diametrically  oppdate  to  it,  and  wfaich, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  mows  towards 
the  west,  as  the  moon,  followed  by 
the  nearer  of  the  tide-waves,  adyancas 

towards  the  east :  and  yet  both  theae 
motions  are  equally  effects  of  the 
moon*s  motion. 

That  the  oscUlations  of  the  pendo- 
lum  are  caused  by  the  earth  is  proved 
by  similar  evidenca  Those  ofldflatioos 
take  place  between  equidistant  points 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  line,  wUct, 
being  perpendicular  to  the  esrtn, 
varies  with  every  variation  ra  the 
earth's  position,  either  in  space  « 
reUtively  to  the  object  Speafang 
accurately,  we  only  know  by  the 
method  now  characterised  that  all 
terrestrial  bodies  tend  to  the  tuw, 
and  not  to  some  unknown  fiwd  P<"°^ 
l>ing  in  the  same  direction.  In  every 
twenty-four  hours,  by  the  earths 
rotation,  the  line  drawn  from  the 
body  at  right  angles  to  t^e  earth 
coincides  successively  with  all  the 
radii  of  a  drcle,  and  in  the  course  ot 
six  months  the  plfwje  of  that  arCe 
varies  by  nearly  two  hundred  millioM    • 

of  miles;  yet  in  all  these  change  oi 
the  earth's  position,  the  line  in  whicn 
bodies  tend  to  fall  contimies  to  6e 
directed  towards  it:  '^1»»<*..^']3 
that  terrestrial  gravity  is  directea 
to  the  earth,  ^d  not,  as  was  once 
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ftnoied  by  some,  to  a  fixed  point  of 
«pace. 

The  method  by  whieh  these  re- 
sults were  obtained  may  be  termed 
the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions :  it  is  regulated  by  the  following 
canon: — 

TiFTH  Canon. 
Whaievrr  phenomenon  varies  in  any 
manner  whenever  another  phenomenon 
rariet  m  tome  particular  manner,  it 
either  a  cavte  or  an  ^ect  of  tJiat  pheno^ 
nenon,  or  it  connected  with  it  through 
tome  fact  of  cauiation. 

The  last  clause  is  subjoined  because 
it  fay  no  means  follows,  when  two 
phenomena  accompany  each  other  in 
their  vsriaticNas,  that  the  one  is  cause 
sod  the  other  effect  The  same  thing 
may,  and  indeed  must  happen,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  two  different  effects 
ol  a  oommon  cause :  and  by  this 
method  alone  it  would  never  be  poe- 
nble  to  ascertain  which  of  the  sup- 
pootions  is  the  true  one.  The  only 
wsf  to  solve  the  doubt  would  be  that 
which  we  ha^e  so  often  adverted  to, 
viz.  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
whether  we  can  produce  the  one  set 
of  variations  by  means  of  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  heat,  for  example,  by 
increasing  the  temperature  of  a  body 
"we  xncresse  its  bulk,  but  by  increas- 
ing its  bulk  we  do  not  increase  its 
tempentnre  ;  on  the  contrary,  (as  in 
ti)e  rarefaction  of  air  under  the  re- 
cover of  an  air-pump^)  we  generally 
diminish  it :  therefore  heat  is  not  an 
effectf  but  a  cause,  of  increase  of  bulk. 
If  we  cannot  ourselves  produce  the 
▼sriationa,  we  must  endeavour,  though 
it  is  an  attempt  which  is  seldom  suc- 
onaful,  to  find  them  produced  by 
Qstore  in  some  case  in  which  the  pre- 
exiitmg  circumstances  are  perfectly 
known  to  us. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  uniform  con- 
comitants of  variations  in  the  effect 
^^  variations  in  the  cause,  the  same 
I<«cautiotts  must  be  used  as  in  any 
citiier  case  of  the  determination  of 
u  invariable  sequence.     We  must 


endeavour  to  retain  all  the  other 
antecedents  unchanged,  while  that 
particular  one  is  subjected  to  the 
requisite  series  of  variations;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  we  may  be  war* 
ranted  in  inferring  causation  from 
concomitance  of  variations,  the  con- 
comitance itself  must  be  proved  by 
the  Method  of  Difference. 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations 
assumes  a  new  axiom,  or  law  of 
causation  in  general,  namely,  that 
every  modification  of  the  cause  is 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  effect. 
And  it  does  usually  happen  that  when 
a  phenomenon  A  causes  a  phenomenon 
a,  any  variation  in  the  quantity  or  in 
the  various  relations  of  A  is  uniformly 
followed  by  a  variation  in  the  quan- 
tity or  relations  of  a.  To  take  a 
familiar  instance,  that  of  gravitation. 
The  sun  causes  a  certain  tendency  to 
motion  in  the  earth ;  here  we  have 
cause  and  effect ;  but  that  tendency 
is  towards  the  sun,  and  therefore 
varies  in  direction  as  the  sun  varies 
in  the  relation  of  position  ;  and  more* 
over  the  tendency  varies  in  intensity, 
in  a  certain  numerical  corrmpondence 
to  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth, 
that  is,  according  to  another  relation 
of  the  sun.  Thus  we  see  that  there 
is  not  only  an  invariable  connection 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth's 
gravitation,  but  that  two  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sun,  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  earth  tmd  its  distance 
from  the  earth,  are  invariably  con- 
nected as  antecedents  with  the  quan> 
tity  and  direction  of  the  earth's  gravi- 
tation. The  cause  of  the  earth's 
gravitating  at  all  is  simply  the  sun ; 
but  the  cause  of  its  gravitating  with 
a  given  intensity  and  in  a  given 
direction  is  the  existence  of  the  sun 
in  a  given  direction  and  at  a  given 
distance.  It  is  not  strange  that  a 
modified  cause,  which  is  in  truth  a 
different  cause,  should  produce  a  dif- 
ferent effect. 

Although  it  is  for  the  most  part 
true  that  a  modification  of  the  cause 
is  followed  by  a  modification  of  the 
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effect)  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
VariatiouB  does  not,  however,  pre- 
suppose this  as  an  axiom.  It  only 
i*equires  the  converse  proposition, 
that  anything  on  whose  modifications, 
modifications  of  an  effect  are  invari- 
ably consequent,  must  be  the  cause 
(or  connected  with  the  cause)  of  that 
«;ffect ;  a  proposition,  the  truth  of 
which  is  evident ;  for  if  the  thing 
itself  had  no  influence  on  the  effect, 
neither  could  the  modifications  of  the 
thing  have  any  influence.  If  the 
stars  have  no  power  over  the  fortunes 
of  mankind,  it  is  implied  in  the  very 
terms  that  the  conjunctions  or  oppo- 
Kitions  of  different  stars  can  have  no 
Buch  power. 

Although  the  most  striking  applica- 
tions of  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
Variations  take  place  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  Method  of  Difference, 
strictly  BO  called,  is  impossible,  its 
use  is  not  confined  to  those  cases  ;  it 
may  often  usefully  follow  after  the 
Method  of  Difference,  to  give  addi- 
tional precision  to  a  solution  which 
that  has  found .  When  by  the  Method 
of  Difference  it  has  first  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  certain  object  produces 
a  certain  effect,  the  Method  of  Con- 
comitant Variations  may  be  usefully 
called  in  to  determine  according  to 
what  law  the  quantity  or  the  different 
relations  of  the  effect  follow  those 
of  the  cause. 

§  7.  The  case  in  which  this  method 
admits  of  the  most  extensive  employ- 
ment is  that  in  which  the  variations 
of  the  cause  are  variations  of  quan- 
tity. Of  such  variations  we  may  in 
general  affirm  with  safety  that  they 
will  be  attended  not  only  with  varia- 
tions, but  with  similar  variations  of 
the  effect :  the  proposition,  that  more 
of  the  cause  is  followed  by  more  of 
the  effect)  being  a  corollary  from 
the  principle  of  the  Composition  of 
Causes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
general  rule  of  causation ;  cases  of 
the  opposite  description,  in  which 
causes  change  their  properties  on 
being  conjoined   with   one    another, 


being,  on  the  contrary,  special  ttidex* 
oeptionaL     Suppose,  then,  that  when 
A  changes  in  quantity,  a  also  cbasges 
in  quantity,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  can  trace  the  numerical  it^ 
tion  which  the  changes  of  the  one  bear 
to  such  changes  of  the  other  as  take 
place  within  our  limits  of  obeervatioD. 
We  may  then,  with  certain  precau- 
tions, safely  conclude  that  the  same 
numerical  relation  will  hold  beyond 
those  limits.     If,  for  instance,  we  find 
that  when  A  is  double,  a  is  doable ; 
that  when  A  is  treble  or  quadruple, 
a  is  treble  or  quadruple ;  we  may 
conclude  that  if  A  were  a  halC  or  a 
third,  a  would  be  a  half  or  a  third; 
and  finally,  that  if  A  were  annihi- 
lated, a  would  be  annihilated;  and 
that  a  is  wholly  the  effect  of  A,  or 
wholly  the  effect  of  the  same  cauae 
with  A.      And  so  with  any  other 
numerical  relation  according  to  which 
A  and  a  would  vanish  simultaneously; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  wereproport*oj^ 
to  the  square  of  A.     If,  on  the  otha 
hand,  a  is  not  wholly  the  effect  of  A, 
but  yet  varies  when  A  varies,  it  w 
probably  a  mathematical  function  not 
of  A  alone,  but  of  A  and  aomething 
else ;  its  changes,  f-  '  example,  may 
be  such  as  would  f  j»rt  of  it 

remained  constant,  or  varied  on  Bome 
other  principle,  and  the  remainder 
varied  in  some  numerical  relation  w 
the  variations  of  A.  In  that  case, 
when  A  diminishes,  a  will  be  seen  to 
approach  not  towards  zero,  but  to- 
wards some  other  limit ;  and  when 
the  series  of  variations  is  such  as  to 
indicate  what  that  limit  ia,  if  «»: 
stent,  or  the  kiw  of  its  variation  it 
variable,  the  limit  wiU  exactly  m^ 
sure  how  much  of  a  is  the  effect  or 
some  other  and  independent  cau^ 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  effect 
of  A  (or  of  the  cause  of  A). 

These  conclusions,  however,  mw» 
not  be  drawn  without  certain  ?«<**; 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  po»V 
bility  of  drawing  them  at  all  voasi- 
f  estly  supposes  that  we  are  aoquaintea 
not  only  with  the  variations,  but  w»n 
the  absolute  quantities  both  of  A  and 
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a.  If  we  do  not  know  the  total  quan- 
tities, we  cannot,  of  course,  determine 
the  real  numerical  relation  according 
to  which  those  quantities  vaiy.  It 
is  therefore  an  error  to  conclude,  as 
some  have  concluded,  that  because 
increase  of  heat  expands  bodies,  that 
is,  increases  the  distance  between 
their  particles,  therefore  the  distance 
is  wholly  the  e£Fect  of  heat,  and  that 
if  we  could  entirely  exhaust  the  body 
of  its  heat,  the  particles  would  be  in 
oom|dete  contact  This  is  no  more 
than  a  guess,  and  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous sort,  not  a  legitimate  induction  ; 
for  since  we  neither  know  how  much 
heat  there  is  in  any  body,  nor  what 
is  the  real  distance  between  any  two 
of  its  paiticlee,  we  cannot  judge 
wheth^  the  contraction  of  the  dis- 
taooe  does  or  does  not  follow  the 
dimmotion  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
aooofding  to  such  a  numerical  rela- 
tion that  the  two  quantities  would 
vanish  simultaneously. 

In  contrast  with  this,  let  us  consider 
a  case  in  which  the  absolute  quan- 
tities ace  known — the  case  contem- 
plated  in    the  first  law  of  motion, 
Tiz.  that  all  bodies  in  motion  con- 
tixiue  to  move  ^^<k  straight  line  with 
uniform  velc         *    til  acted  upon  by 
some  new  force.     This  assertion  is  in 
open  opposition  to  first  appearances  ; 
all  terif^trial  objects,  when  in  motion, 
gradually  abate   their   velocity  and 
at   last  stop ;  which  accordingly  the 
ancient^  with  their  inductio  per  enu- 
meraiionem  timplieemt  imagined  to  be 
the  Iaw.     Every  moving  body,  how- 
ever, encounters  various  obstacles,  as 
frictioa,  the  resistance  of  the  atmos- 
phere, &c,  which  we  know  by  daily 
experience  to  be  causes  capable  of 
destroying  motion.     It  was  suggested 
that  the   whole  of    the  retardation 
might  be  owing  to  these  causes.   How 
was  this  inquired  into?    If  the  ob- 
stacles oould  have  been  entirely  re- 
iQoved,   the  case   would   have   been 
smenable  to  the  Method  of  Differ- 
voob.     They  oould  not  be  removed, 
they  oould  only  be  diminished,  and 
the  case  therefore  admitted  only  of 


the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tions. This  accordingly  being  em- 
ployed, it  was  found  that  every  dimi- 
nution of  the  obstacles  diminished 
the  retardation  of  the  motion;  and 
inasmuch  as  in  tlus  case  (unlike  the 
case  of  heat)  the  total  quantities  both 
of  the  antecedent  and  of  the  conse- 
quent were  known,  it  was  practicable 
to  estimate,  with  an  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, both  the  amount  of  the  re- 
tardation and  the  amount  of  the 
retarding  causes  or  resistances,  and 
to  judge  how  near  they  both  were 
to  being  exhausted  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  effect  dwindled  as  rapidly, 
and  at  each  step  was  as  far  on  the  road 
towards  annihilation,  as  the  cause 
was.  The  simple  oscillation  of  a 
weight  suspended  from  a  fixed  point, 
and  moved  a  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, which  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  was 
prolonged  in  Borda's  experiments  to 
more  than  thirty  hours,  by  dimininh- 
ing  as  much  as  possible  the  friction 
at  the  point  of  suspension,  'and  by 
making  the  body  oscillato  in  a  space 
exhausted  as  nearly  as  possible  of  its 
air.  There  could  therefore  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  assigning  the  whole  of  the 
retardation  of  motion  to  tlie  influence 
of  the  obstacles ;  and  since,  after  sub- 
ducting this  retardation  from  the  total 
phenomenon,  the  remainder  was  an 
uniform  velocity,  the  result  was  the 
proposition  known  as  the  first  Law 
of  Motion. 

There  is  also  another  characteristic 
uncertainty  affecting  the  inference 
that  the  law  of  variation,  which  the 
quantities  observe  within  our  limits 
of  observation,  will  hold  beyond  those 
limits.  There  is,  of  oouise,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  possibility  that  beyond 
the  limits,  and  in  circumstances  there- 
fore of  which  we  have  no  direct  ex- 
perience, some  counteracting  cause 
might  develop  itself;  either  a  new 
agent,  or  a  new  property  of  the  agents 
concerned,  which  lies  dormant  in  the 
circumstances  we  are  able  to  observe. 
This  is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
which  enters  hu^ly  into  all  our  pre* 
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diotioDB  of  effects ;  but  it  is  not 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Method 
of  Gonoomitknt  Variations.  The  un- 
oertainty,  however,  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  is  oharacteristio  of 
that  method,  espedally  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  extreme  limits  of  our 
observatiou  are  very  narrow  in  com* 
parison  with  the  possible  variations 
in  the  quantities  of  the  pheno- 
mena. Any  one  who  has  the  sUffhtest 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  is 
aware  that  very  different  laws  of 
variation  may  produce  numerical  re- 
sults which  differ  but  slightly  from 
one  another  within  narrow  limits ; 
and  it  is  often  only  when  the  absolute 
amounts  of  variation  are  considerable 
that  the  difference  between  the  re- 
sults given  by  one  law  and  by  another 
becomes  appreciable.  When,  there- 
fore, such  variations  in  the  quantity 
of  the  antecedents  as  we  have  the 
means  of  observing  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  quantities,  there 
18  much  danger  lest  we  should  mis- 
take the  numerical  law,  and  be  led 
to  miscalculate  the  variations  which 
would  take  place  beyond  the  limits ; 
a  miscalculation  which  would  vitiate 
any  conclusion  respecting  the  de- 
pendence of  the  effect  upon  the  cause, 
that  could  be  founded  on  those  varia- 
tions. Examples  are  not  wanting  of 
such  mistakes.  "The  formulse,"  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,*  ''which  have  been 
empirically  deduced  for  the  elasticity 
of  steam,  (till  very  recently,)  and  those 
for  the  resistance  of  Buids,  and  other 
similar  subjects,"  when  relied  on  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  observations 
from  which  they  were  dnluced,  ''have 
almost  invariably  failed  to  support 
the  theoretical  structures  which  have 
been  erected  on  them. " 

In  this  uncertainty,  the  conclusion 
we  may  draw  from  the  concomitant 
variations  of  a  and  A,  to  the  existenoe 
of  an  invariable  and  exclusive  con- 
nection between  them,  or  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  same  numerical  rela- 
tion between  their  variations  when 

*  Discourteon  the  Study  qf  Natural  Philo- 
tophtf,  p.  179. 


the  quantities  are  much  gniter  or 
smaller  than  those  which  we  hAvebad 
the  means  of  observing,  cunoi  be 
considered  to  rest  on  a  comply  in- 
duction.    All  that  in  such  a  case  can 
be  regarded  as  proved  on  the  sabject 
of  causation  is,  that  there  ii  boom 
connection  between  the  two  pheoo- 
mena ;  that  A,  or  something  ^bidi 
can  influence  A,  must  be  a«  o|  tbe 
causes  which  collectively  determines. 
We  may,  however,  feel  anored  tbafc 
the  relation  which  we  have  obicrTed 
to  exist  between  the  variatioos  of  A 
and  a,  will  hold  trueinallcausvhieh 
fall  between  the  same  extreme  lioita; 
that  is,  wherever  the  ntmaat  increue 
or  diminution  in  which  the  rendt  hii 
been  found  by  observation  to  coincide 
with  the  law,  is  not  exceeded. 

The  four  methods  which  it  bv  now 
been  attempted  to  desoribe  are  the 
only  possible  modes  of  ezperimental 
inquiry — of  direct  induction  d  pof- 
tcriori,  as  distinguished  from  dedtio- 
tion :  at  least,  I  know  not,  nor  am 
able  to  imagine,  any  otheia.    And 
even  of  these,  the  Method  of  Beai- 
dues,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  deduction ;  tboogh,  ai  it 
also  requires  specific  expericnoe,  it 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  included 
among  methods  of  direct  observation 
and  experiment. 

These,  then,  with  such  asnstaace 
as  can  be  obtained  from  Dedoctioo, 
compose  the  availabb  resouroesof  the 
human  mind  for  ascertaining  the  lava 
of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  point  out  certtfi 
circumstances  by  which  the  employ- 
ment of  these  methods  is  subjected  to 
an  immense  increase  of  complication 
and  of  difficulty,  it  is  expedient  to 
aiustrate  the  use  of  the  methode  bj 
suitable  examples  drawn  from  actual 
physical  investigations.  These,  a^ 
oordingly,  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  suooeeding  chapter. 
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IX 

CHAPTER  H.  14, 

MISCXLLANBOC8  EXAMPLES  OF  THE 
VOITR  METHODS. 

§  I.  I  SHALL  select,  as  a  first  ex- 
ample^ an  interesting  speculation  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  theoretical 
chemists,  Baron  Liebig.  The  object 
in  yjsw  is  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  produced  by  metal- 
lic poisons. 

Aisenious  acid  and  the  salts  of  lead, 
bismuth,  copper,  and  mercury,  if  in- 
troduced into  the  animal  organism, 
except  in  the  smallest  doses,  destroy 
life.  These  facts  have  long  been 
knowu,  as  insulated  truths  of  the 
lowest  order  of  generalisation ;  but 
it  was  reaerved.  for  Liebig,  by  an  apt 
employment  of  the  first  two  of  our 
methods  of  experimental  inquiry,  to 
ommect  these  truths  together  by  a 
higher  induction,  pointing  out  what 
FToperty,  oonamon  to  all  these  dele- 
tenoQs  substances,  is  the  really  operat- 
ui|ause  of  tiieir  fatal  effect 

nlien  solutions  of  these  substances 
we  placed  in  sufficiently  close  contact 
with  many  animal  products,  albumen, 
milk,  muscular  fibre,  and  animal  mem- 
hraoies,  the  acid  or  salt  leaves  the 
water  in  which  it  was  dissolved,  and 
cnteiB  into  combination  with  the  ani- 
mal lubstanee :  which  substance,  after 
l>cing  thus  acted  upon,  is  found  to 
have  bit  its  tendency  to  spontaneous 
^'c'composition  or  putrefaction. 

Observation  also  shows,  in  cases 
where  death  has  been  produced  by 
these  poiBons,  that  the  parts  of  the 
My  with  which  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact do  not  afterwards  putrefy. 

And,  finally,  when  the  poison  has 
t>cea  supplied  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  destroy  life,  eschars  are  produced, 
^^  is,  certain  superficial  portions  of 
^  tissues  are  destroyed,  which  are 
afterwards  thrown  off  by  the  repara- 
^ve  process  taking  place  in  the  healthy 
paits. 

These  three  sets  of  instances  admit 
of  bemg  treated   according  to  the 


Method  of  Agreement.  In  all  of 
them  the  metallic  compounds  are 
brought  into  oontaot  with  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  the  human 
or  animal  body ;  and  the  instances  do 
not  seem  to  agree  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. The  remaining  antece- 
dents are  as  different,  and  even  oppo- 
site, as  they  could  possibly  be  made  ; 
for  in  some  the  animal  substances 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  poisons 
are  in  a  state  of  life,  in  others  only 
in  a  state  of  organisation,  in  others 
not  even  in  that.  And  what  is  the 
result  which  follows  in -all  the  cases  ? 
The  conversion  of  the  animal  sub* 
stance     (by    combination    with    the 

Eoison)  into  a  chemical  compound, 
eld  together  by  so  powerful  a  force 
as  to  resist  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  ordinary  causes  of  deooknposition. 
Now,  organic  life  (the  necessarv  con- 
dition of  sensitive  life)  consistmg  in 
a  continual  state  of  decomposition 
and  reoomposition  of  the  different 
organs  and  tissues,  whatever  inca- 
pacitates them  for  this  decomposition 
destroys  life.  And  thus  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  death  produced  by 
this  description  of  poisons  is  ascer- 
tained, as  far  as  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment can  ascertain  it^ 

Let  us  now  bring  our  conclusion  to 
the  test  of  the  Methcxl  of  Difference. 
Setting  out  from  the  cases  already 
mentioned,  in  which  the  antecedent 
is  the  presence  of  substances  forming 
with  the  tissues  a  compound  incap- 
able of  putrefaction,  (and  d  fortiori 
incapable  of  the  chemical  actions 
which  constitute  life,)  and  the  con- 
sequent is  death,  either  of  the  whole 
organism,  or  of  some  portion  of  it ; 
let  us  compare  with  these  cases  other 
cases,  as  much  resembling  them  as 
possible,  but  in  which  that  effect  is 
not  produced.  And,  first,  "many  in- 
soluble basic  salts  of  arsenious  acid 
are  known  not  to  be  poisonous.  The 
substance  called  alkargen,  discovered 
by  Bunsen,  which  contains  a  very 
large  quantity  of  araenic,  and  ap- 
proaches very  closely  in  composition 
to  the  organic  arseniotis  compounds 
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found  in  the  body,  has  not  the  slightest 
injurious  action  upon  the  organiso)." 
Now  when  these  substances  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  tissues  in  any 
way,  they  do  not  combine  with  them ; 
they  do  not  arrest  their  progress  to 
decomposition.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
these  instances  go,  it  appears  that 
when  the  effect  is  absent,  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  that  ante- 
cedent which  we  had  already  good 
ground  for  considering  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause. 

But  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the 
Method  of  Difference  are  not  vet 
satisfied  ;  for  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
these  unpoisonous  bodies  agree  with 
the  poisonous  substances  in  every  pro- 
perty, except  the  particular  one  of 
entering  into  a  difficultly  decompos- 
able compound  >vith  the  animal  tis- 
sues. To  render  the  method  strictly 
applicable,  we  need  an  instance,  not 
of  a  different  substance,  but  of  one  of 
the  very  same  substances,  in  circum- 
stances which  would  prevent  it  from 
forming,  with  the  tissues,  the  sort  of 
compound  in  question ;  and  then,  if 
death  does  not  follow,  our  case  is  made 
out.  Now  such  instances  are  afforded 
by  the  antidotes  to  these  poisons. 
For  example,  in  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenious  acid,  if  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  is  administered,  the  destructive 
agency  is  instantly  checked.  Now  this 
peroxide  is  known  to  combine  with 
the  acid,  and  form  a  compound,  which, 
being  insoluble,  cannot  act  at  all  on 
animal  tissues.  So,  again,  sugar  is 
a  well-known  antidote  to  poisoning 
by  salts  of  copper ;  and  sugar  reduces 
those  salts  either  into  metallic  copper, 
or  into  the  red  sub-oxide,  neither  of 
which  enters  into  combination  with 
animal  matter.  The  disease  called 
painter's  colic,  so  common  in  manu- 
factories of  white  lead,  is  unknown 
where  the  workmen  are  accustomed 
to  take,  as  a  preservative,  sulphuric 
acid  lemonade  (a  solution  of  sugar 
rendered  acid  by  sulphuric  acid). 
Now  diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  the 
property  of  decomposing  all  com- 
pounds of  lead  with  organic  matter, 


or  of    prev^ting  them  from  being 
formed. 

There  is  another  class  of  iiutuicei, 
of  the  nature  required  by  the  Method 
of  Difference,   which   seem  at  first 
sight  to    conflict  with   the  theory. 
Soluble  salts  of  silver,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  nitrate,  have  the  same 
stiffening  antiseptic  effect  on  decom- 
posing A^niT"»l  substances  as  corro- 
sive sublimate  and  the  most  deadly 
metallic  poisons ;  and  when  applied 
to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  Uie 
nitrate  is  a  powerful  caustic,  depriv- 
ing those  pi^  of  all  active  vit^i^, 
and  causing  them  to  be  thrown  off  py 
the  neighbouring  living  strnctnra,  m 
the  form  of  an  eschar.    The  nitme 
and  the  other  salts  of  silver  ought, 
then,  it  would  seem,  if  the  tbeorybe 
correct,   to  be  poisonous;  yet  tbey 
may  be  administered  internaJly «!» 
perfect  impunity.   From  this  aj^*^' 
exception  arises  the  strongest  confir- 
mation which    the  theory  h«  )'.«* 
received.     Nitrate  of  silver,  m  spiw 
of  its  chemical  properties,  does  noi 
poison    when    introduced    into  tne 
stomach ;  but  in  the  stomsch,  aa» 
all  animal  liquids,  there  ia  conun(» 
salt ;  and  in  the  stomach  there  ««» 
free  muriatic  acid-     These  substan^i 
operate  as   natural   antidot^    com- 
bining with   the  nitrate,  ^^.\[/Z 
quantity  is  not  too  great,  imtaediixeij 
converting  it  into  chloride  of  auvex , 
a  substance  very  sUghtly  *>1«?^«' "^ 
therefore  incapable  of  oombmiftg^" 
the  tissues,  although  to  the  extoij* 
its  solubUity  it  has  a  medicinal  wot- 
ence,  through  an  entirely  differentci*" 
of  oi^ganic  actions.  »  ^ 

The  preceding  instances  b»veafiow- 

ed  an  induction  of  a  ?»^^.^^  j^o 
conclusiveness,  illustrative  of  •J!^^ 
simplest  of  our  four  methods,  ^^ 
not  rising  to  the  maximuin  w 
tainty  which  the  Method  of  1^^ 
ence,  in  its  most  perfect  f^^^ 
cation,  is  capable  of  afford*?^'     . 
(let  us  not  forget)  the  P<«»t»;!^^ 
stance  and  the  negative  one  whic 
rigour  of  that  method  lequims,  o% 
to  differ  only  in  the  presence  or»»r 
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seace   of    one    single    circumstance. 
Now,  in  the  preceding  aigument,  they 
differ  in  the  presence  or  absence  not 
of  a  single  circumttancef  but  of  a  single 
avhstanee  ;  and  as  every  substance  has 
innnnxenble  properties,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  number  of  real  differ- 
ences are  involved  in  what  is  nomi- 
nally and  apparently  only  one  differ- 
ence.     It  is   conceivable    that   the 
antidote,  the  peroxide  of    iron,  for 
example,  may  counteract  the  poison 
through  some  other  of  its  properties 
than  that  of  forming  an   insoluble 
compound  with  it;   and   if  so,  the 
theory  would  fall  to  the  ground,  so 
far  as  it  is  supported  by  that  instance. 
This  Bouroe  of  uncertainty,  which  is  a 
serioofi    hindrance    to  all  eictensive 
generalisstions  in  chemistry,  is  how- 
ever reduced  in  the  present  case  to 
almost  the  lowest  degree   possible, 
when  we  find  that  not  only  one  sub- 
stance, but  many  substances,  possess 
the  capacity  of  acting  as  antidotes  to 
metallic  poisons,  and  that  all  these 
agree  in  the.  property  of  forming  in- 
so^able  compounds  with  the  poisons, 
while  they  cannot  be  ascertained  to 
^ree  in  any  otiier  property  whatso- 
ever.   We  have  thus,  in  favour  of  t<he 
theory,  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
obtained  by  what  we  termed  the  In- 
direct Method  of  Difference,  or  the 
Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Dif- 
ference *,  the  evidence  of  which,  though 
it  never  can  amount  to  that  of  the 
Method  '  of    Difference    properly  so 
called,  may  approach  indefinitely  near 
to  it. 

§  2.  Let  the  object  be  *  to  ascertain 
the  law  of  what  is  termed  induced 
dectricity ;  to  find  under  what  condi- 
tions  any  electrified  body,  whether 
poritively  or  negatively  electrified, 
gires  rise  to  a  contrary  electric  state 
in  some  other  body  adjacent  to  it. 

The  most  familiar  exemplification 

^  For  this  speculation,  aa  for  many  other 
nf  ray  flcientine  fllustratluns,  I  am  indebted 
to  'Frofeaaor  Bain,  wboee  subsequent  trea- 
tiae  on  Logic  abounds  with  apt  illuatra- 
tiaoM  of  all  tbo  indnctivo  xnotbods. 


of  the  phenomenon  to  be  investigated 
is  the  following.  Around  the  prime 
conductors  of  an  electrical  machine, 
the  atmosphere  to  some  distance,  or 
any  conducting  surface  suspended  in 
that  atmosphere,  is  found  to  be  in  an 
electric  condition  opposite  to  that  of 
the  prime  conductor  itself.  Near  and 
around  the  positive  prime  conductor 
there  is  negative  electricity,  and  near 
and  around  the  negative  prime  con- 
ductor there  is  positive  electricity. 
When  pith  baUs  are  brought  near  to 
either  of  the  conductors,  they  become 
electrified  with  the  opposite  electri- 
city to  it ;  either  receiving  a  share 
from  the  already  electrified  atmos- 
phere by  ormduction,  or  acted  upon 
by  the  direct  inductive  influence  of 
the  conductor  itself;  they  are  then 
attracted  by  the  condnctor  to  which 
they  are  in  opposition ;  or,  if  with- 
drawn in  their  electrified  state,  they 
will  be  attracted  by  any  other  oppo- 
sitelv  charged  body.  In  like  manner 
the  hand,  if  brought  near  enough  to 
the  conductor,  receives  or  gives  an 
electric  discharge.  Now  we  have  no 
evidence  that  a  charged  conductor 
can  be  suddenly  discharged  unless  by 
the  approach  of  a  body  oppositely 
electrified.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of 
the  electric  machine,  it  appears  Uiat 
the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  an 
insulated  conductor  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
trary electricity  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  in  every  conductor 
placed  near  the  former  conductor.  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  in  this  case, 
to  produce  one  electricity  by  itself. 

Let  us  now  examine  all  the  other 
instances  which  we  can  obtain  re-^ 
sembling  this  instance  in  the  given 
consequent,  namely,  the  evolution  of 
an  opposite  electricity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  electrified  body.  As 
one  remarkable  instance  we  have  the 
Leyden  jar;  and  after  the  splendid 
experiments  of  Faraday  in  complete 
and  final  establishment  of  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  magnetism  and 
electricity,  we  may  cite  the  magnet^ 
both  the   natural  and   the    electro- 
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magnet,  in  neither  of  which  it  18 
possible  to  produce  one  kind-  of  elec- 
tricity by  itself,  or  to  charge  one  pole 
without  charging  an  opposite  pole  with 
the  contrary  electricity  at  the  same 
time.  We  cannot  have  a  mi^et 
with  one  pole :  if  we  break  a  natural 
kiadstone  into  a  thousand  pieces,  each 
piece  will  have  its  two  oppositely  elec- 
trified poles  complete  within  itself.  In 
the  voltaic  circuit,  again,  we  cannot 
have  one  current  without  its  opposite. 
In  the  ordinary  electric  machine,  the 
glass  cylinder  or  plate,  and  the  rubber, 
acquire  opposite  electricities. 

From  all  these  instances,  treated 
by  the  Method  of  Agreement,  a  gene- 
ral law  appears  to  result.  The  in< 
stances  embrace  all  the  known  modes 
in  which  a  body  can  become  charged 
with  electricity ;  and  in  all  of  them 
there  is  founa,  as  a  concomitant  or 
consequent,  the  excitement  of  the 
opposite  electric  state  in  |om€  other 
body  or  bodies.  It  seems  vo  follow 
that  the  two  facts  are  invariably  con- 
nected, and  that  the  excitement  of 
electricity  in  any  body  has  for  one  of 
its  necessary  conditions  the  possibility 
of  a  simultaneous  excitement  of  the 
opposite  electricity  in  some  neigh- 
bouring body. 

As  the  two  contrary  electricities 
can  only  be  produced  together,  so 
they  can  only  cease  together.  This 
may  be  shown  by  an  application  of 
the  Method  of  Difference  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Leyden  jar.  It  needs 
scarcely  be  here  remarked  that  in 
the  Leyden  jar  electricity  can  be  ac- 
cumulated and  retained  in  consider- 
able quantity,  by  the  contrivance  of 
having  two  conducting  surfaces  of 
equal  extent,  and  pandlel  to  each 
other  through  the  whole  of  that  ex- 
tent, with  a  non-conducting  substance 
such  as  glass  between  them.  When 
one  side  of  the  jar  is  charged  posi- 
tively, the  other  is  charged  nega- 
tively, and  it  was  by  virtue  of  tSds 
fact  that  the  Leyden  jar  served  just 
now  as  an  instance  in  our  employ- 
ment of  the  Method  of  Agreement. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  one 


of  the  coatings  unless  the  other  csa 
be  discharged  at  the  same  time.  A 
conductor  held  to  the  positive  nde 
cannot  convey  aWay  any  dectndty 
unless  an  equal  quantity  be  allowed 
to  pass  from  the  n^^tive  side:  if 
one  coating  be  perfectly  fnmlsted, 
the  charge  is  safe.  The  diniiMtioo 
of  one  mtist  proceed  pari  j/utu  wilh 
that  of  the  other. 

The  law  thus  strongly  indicated  id- 
mits  of  corroboration  if  the  Method 
of  Concomitant  Variations.  The  Ley- 
den jar  is  capable  of  receiving  a  mnch 
higher  charge  than  can  ordinarily  he 
given  to  the  conductor  of  an  electrictl 
machine.      Now  in  the  caie  of  the 
Leyden  jar,  the  metallic  suifaee  vhich 
receives  the  induced  electricity  is  a 
conductor    exactly   similar  to  that 
which  receives  the  primaiy  cbaige, 
and  is  therefore  as  susceptible  d  n- 
ceiving  and  retaining  the  one  elec- 
tricity as  the  opposite  eorfaoe  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  the  other  -,  bat 
in   the    machine,   the  neigVkbouxing 
body  which  is  to  be  oppositely  elec- 
trified is  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
or  any  body  casually  brought  near  to 
the  conductor ;  and  as  these  are  gene- 
rally much  inferior  in  their  capacity 
of  becoming  electrified  to  the  coDdnc- 
tor  itself,  their  limited  power  impoMs 
a  corresponding  limit  to  the  ca{»aty 
of  the  conductor  for  being  cha^jed. 
As  the  capacity  of  the  neighboiiring 
body  for  supporting  the  opposition 
increases,  a  higher  charge  beoomei 
possible :  and  to  this  appears  to  be 
owing  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Leyden  jar. 

A  further  and  most  decisive  oonfir- 
mation .  by  the  Method  of  DIfferenoe 
is  to  be  found  in  one  of  Faraday  i 
experiments  in  the  course  ^^  ^ 
searches  on  the  subject  of  Induced 
Electricity. 

Since  common  or  machine  electn- 
city  and  voltaic  electricity  in»y  °® 
considered  for  the  present  purpose  to 
be  identical,  Faraday  wished  to  know 
whether,  as  the  prime  conductor  de- 
velops opposite  electricity  upon  a  con- 
ductor In  its  vicinity,  so  a  ywM»^ 
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cairent  ranning  along  a  wire  would 
induce  an  opposite  current  upon  an- 
other wire  laid  parallel  to  it  at  a  short 
diBtanoe.  Now  this  case  is  similar 
to  the  cases  previously  examined,  in 
every  drenmstance  except  the  one  to 
which  we  have  ascribed  the  efiFect  We 
found  in  the  former  histances  that 
whenever  electricity  of  one  kind  was 
excited  in  one  body,  electricity  of  the 
opposite  kind  must  be  excited  in  a 
neighbouring  body.  But  in  Faraday's 
experiment  this  indispensable  opposi- 
tion exists  within  the  wire  itself .  From 
the  nature  of  a  voltaic  charge,  the  two 
opposite  currents  necessary  to  the  ex* 
istenoe  of  each  other  are  both  accom« 
loodated  in  one  wire ;  and  there  is  no 
need  ci  another  wire  placed  beside  it 
to  contain  one  of  them,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Leyden  jar  must  have  a 
postti've  and  a  negative  surface.  The 
exciting  cause  can  and  does  produce 
all  the  effect  which  its  laws  require, 
independently  of  any  electric  excite- 
ment of  a  neighbouring  body.  Now 
the  resalt  of  we  experiment  with  the 
second  wire  was,  that  no  opposite 
current  was  produced.  There  was 
an  instantaneous  effect  at  the  closing 
and  breaking  of  the  voltaic  circuit ; 
electric  inductions  appeared  when  the 
two  wires  were  moved  to  and  from 
one  another  ;  but  these  are  pheno- 
mena of  a  different  class.  There  was 
no  indnoed  electricity  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  predicated  of  the  Ley- 
den jar ;  there  was  no  sustained  cur- 
rent ranning  up  the  one  wire  while 
an  opposite  current  ran  down  the 
neighbouring  wire ;  and  this  alone 
would  have  been  a  true  parallel  case 
to  the  other. 

It  thus  appears  by  the  combined 
eridenoe  of  we  ^lethod  of  Agreement, 
the  Method  of  Concomitant  Varia- 
tiooa,  and  the  most  rigorous  form  of 
the  Method  of  Difference,  that  neither 
of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  can  be 
excited  without  an  equal  excitement 
of  the  other  and  opposite  kind ;  that 
both  are  effecte  of  the  same  cause ; 
that  the  possibility  of  the  one  is  a 
oondition  of  the  possibility  of    the 


other,  and  the  quantity  of  the  one  an 
impassable  limit  to  the  ({fiantity  of 
the  other.  A  soientifio  result  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  itself  and  illus- 
trating those  three  methods  in  a 
manner  both  characteristic  and  easily 
intelligible.* 

§  3.  Our  third  example  shall  bt; 
extracted  from  Sir  John  Herschers 
Discourte  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
PhUotophy,  a  work  replete  with  hap- 
pily selected  exemplifications  of  in- 
ductive processes  from  almost  every 
department  of  physical  science,  and 
in  which  alone,  of  aU  books  which  I 
have  met  with,  the  four  methods  of 
induction  are  distinctly  recognised, 
though  not  so  clearly  characterised 
and  defined,  nor  their  correlation  so 
fully  shown,  as  has  appeared  to  me 
desirable.  The  present  example  is 
described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens **  which  can  be  cited  **  of  induc- 
tive experimental  inquiry  lying  within 
a  moderate  compass  ;"  the  theory  of 
dew,  first  promulgated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Wells,  and  now  universally  adopted 
by  scientific  authorities.  The  pas- 
sages in  inverted  commas  are  ex- 
tracted verbatim  from  the  Discour8e.t 

''Suppose  dew  wera  the  phenomenon 
proposed  whose  cause  we  would  know. 
In  the  first  place  "  we  must  determine 

*  This  view  of  the  necessary  eo-existenoe 
of  opposite  exdtanients  involves  a  great 
exteuiiion  of  the  original  doctrine  of  two 
electricities.  The  early  theorists  assumed 
that,  when  amber  was  rubbed,  the  amber 
was  made  positive  and  the  rubber  negative 
to  the  same  degree;  but  it  never  ocourrod 
to  them  to  suppose  tliat  the  existence  of 
the  amber  charge  wss  dependent  on  an 
opposite  charge  iu  the  bodies  with  which 
the  amber  was  oontigiioua,  while  the  exist- 
ence of  the  negative  charge  on  the  rubber 
was  equally  dependent  on  a  contrary  state 
of  the  surfaces  that  might  accidentally  be 
confronted  with  it ;  that,  in  fact,  in  a  case 
of  elect rical  excitement  by  friction,  four 
charges  were  the  minimum  that  could 
exist  But  this  double  electrical  action 
is  essantlaUy  implied  in  the  explanation 
now  unlvernUly  adopted  in  r^nurd  to  the 
plienomena  of  the  common  electric  ma« 
chine. 
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precisely  what  we  mean  by  dew ;  what 
tbe  fact  really  is,  whose  cause  we 
desired  to  investigate.  "We  must 
separate  dew  from  rain,  and  the 
moisture  of  fogs,  and  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  tbe  term  to  what  is  really 
meant,  which  is  the  spontaneous 
appearance  of  moisture  on  substances 
exposed  in  the  open  air  when  no 
ndn  or  visible  wet  is  falling.'*  This 
answers  to  a  preliminary  operation- 
which  will  be  characterised  in  the 
ensuing  book,  treating  of  operations 
subsidiary  to  induction.* 

"Now,  here  we  have  analogous 
pitenomena  in  the  moisture  which 
bedews  a  cold  metal  or  stone  when 
we  breathe  upon  it ;  that  which  ap- 
pears on  a  glass  of  water  fresh  from 
the  well  in  hot  weather ;  that  which 
appears  on  the  inside  of  windows 
>  when  sudden  rain  or  hail  chills  the 
external  air ;  that  which  runs  down 
our  walls  when,  after  a  long  frost,  a 
warm  moist  thaw  comes  on."  Com- 
paring these  cases,  we  find  that  they 
all  contain  the  phenomenon  which 
was  proposed  as  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. Now  "  all  these  instances 
agree  in  one  point,  the  coldness  of  the 
object  dewed,  the  comparison  with 
the  air  in  contact  with  it."  But  there 
still  remains  the  most  important  case 
of  all,  that  of  nocturnal  dew :  does 
the  same  circumstance  exist  in  this 
case  ?  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  object 
dewed  U  colder  than  the  air  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  one  would  at  first  be  in- 
clined to  say ;  for  what  is  to  make  it 
so?  But  ....  the  experiment  is 
easy :  we  have  only  to  lay  a  thermo- 
meter in  contact  with  the  dewed 
substance,  and  hang  one  at  a  little 
distance  above  it,  out  of  reach  of  its 
influence.  The  experiment  has  hoen 
therefore  made,  the  question  has  been 
asked,  and  the  answer  has  been  in- 
variably in  the  aflSrmative.  When- 
Kiver  an  object  contracts  dew,  it  is 
colder  than  the  air.'* 

Here  then  is  a  complete  application 
of  the  Method  of  Agreement,  esta- 

*  lofra,  book  Iv.  ch.  it    On  Abstraction. 


blishing  the  fact  of  an  invariable  con- 
nection between  the  deposition  of  dew 
on  a  surface  and  the  coldness  of  that 
surface  compared  with  the  extertttl 
air.     But  which  of  these  is  cause  and 
which  effect  ?  or  are  they  both  effects 
of  something  else?    On  this  subject 
the  Method  of  Agreement  can  affonl 
us  no  light :  we  must  call  in  a  men; 
potent  method.     "We  must  collect 
more  facts,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  vary  the  circumstance ; 
since  every  instance  in  which  the  ar- 
cumstances  differ  is  a  fresh  fact :  and 
especially  we  must  note  the  contmy 
or  negative  cases,  i.e.  where  no  dew 
is  produced  :  '*  a  comparison  between 
instances  of  dew  and  instancjof  no 
dew  being  the  condition  neoeBsarv  to 
bring  the  Method  of  Difference  into 

play. 

"  Now,  first,  no  dew  is  produced  on 
the  surface  of  polished  metsisi  bnt « 
M  very  copiously  on  gl*«i  ^^  ^' 
posed  with  their  fa^5es  upvaids,  »<l 
in  some  cases  the  under  «*^  ^* 
horizontal  plate  of  glass  is  »1«>^®*!J\ 
Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  cfiect 
is  produced,  and  another  instance  m 
which   it  is  not  produced ;  but  we 
cannot  yet  pronounce,  as  the  cMion 
of  tbe  Method  of  Difference  n(fur^ 
that  the  latter  instance  agtees  wiw 
the  former  in  all   its  circumstances 
except  one  ;  for  the  differences  W- 
tween  glass  and  polished  »«*"*'*; 
manifold,  and  the  only  thing  we  c» 
as  vet  be  sure  of  is,  that  the  causew 
dew  will  be  found  among  the  circ^ 
stances  by  which  the  former  Bubstswj 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter.  J^ 
if  we  could  be  sure  that  gl*«,  »^^ 
various  other  substances  on  wn 
dew  is  deposited,  have  only  °**5*^"^u 
in  common,  and  that  poUe^*^ '"r^u 
and  the  other  substances  on  ww 
dew  is  not  deposited  have  »1*>  "2ui» 
in  common  but  the  one  ci^^J""^^ 
of  not  having  the  one  q^'^l^Tof 
the  others  have ;  the  reqai»»<y . 
the  Method  of  Difference  ^<>^^d 
completely  satisfied,  and  ^j*%a\). 
recognise,  in  that  quality  of  ^rr^^ 
stances,   the  cause  of   d«vr. 
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destrojed,  the  rigidity  only  lasted 
fifteen  minnteflL  On  the  principle, 
therefore,  of  the  Method  of  CJoncomi- 
tMkt  Variationa,  it  may  be  inferred 
thai  the  duration  of  the  rigidity  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  the  irritability  ; 
and  that  if  Uie  charge  had  been 
mm  much  stronger  than  Dr.  Brown - 
a^qnArd's  strongest,  as  a  stroke  of 
lightning  must  be  stronger  than  any 
electiio  shook  which  we  can  produce 
artifieiaily,  the  rigidity  would  have 
been  shortened  in  a  corresponding 
mtiov  and  might  have  disappeared 
altogether.  This  oondosion  having 
been  arrived  at,  the  case  of  an  electric 
•ho^  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
becomes  an  instance,  in  addition  to  all 
those  already  ascertained,  of  corre- 
sipondeDoe  between  the  irritability 
erf  the  mosde  and  the  duration  of 
rigiditj. 

All  theee  instances  are  summed  up 
in  the  following  statement : — "  That 
wben  the  degree  of  muscular  irrita- 
^•bOity  at  the  time  of  death  is  consider- 
able^ either  in  consequence  of  a  good 
state  of  nutrition,  as  in  persons  who 
die  in  full  health  from  an  accidental 
i*«— ^  or  in  consequence  of  rest,  as  in 
eases  of  paralysis,  or  on  account  of 
tlie  influence  of  cold,  cadaveric  rigidity 
in  all  these  cases  sets  in  late  and  lasts 
long,  and  putrefaction  appears  late, 
sokd  progresses  slowly;"  but  "that 
^vben  the  degree  of  muscular  irrita- 
bilitjr  at  the  time  of  death  is  slight, 
either  in  consequence  of  a  bad  state 
of  nntrition,  or  of  exhaustion  from 
oT^-exertion,    or    from    convulsions 
caused  by  disease  or  poison,  cadaveric 
rigidity  sets  in  and  ceases  soon,  and 
putrefaction  appears  and  progresses 
quickly."    Thesis  facts  present,  in  all 
their  completeness,  the  conditions  of 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Difference.     Early  and  brief  rigidity 
takes  place  in  cases  which  agree  only 
in  the  oireamstance  of  a  low  state  of 
moacolar  irritability.    Rigidly  begins 
late  and  lasts  long  in  cases  which 
agree  only  in  the  contrary  droum- 
staace,  of  a  muscular  irritability  high 
and  unnsoally  prolonged.     It  follows 


that  there  is  a  connection  through 
causation  between  the  degree  of  mus- 
cular irritability  after  death  and  the 
tardiness  and  prolongation  of  the  cada- 
veric rigidity. 

This  investigation  places  in  a  strong 
light  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the 
Joint  Method.  For,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  defect  of  that 
Methoid  is,  that,  like  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  of  which  it  is  only  an 
improved  form,  it  cannot  prove  causa- 
tion. But  in  the  present  case  (as  in 
one  of  the  steps  in  the  argument 
which  led  up  to  it)  causation  is  already 
proved,  since  there  could  never  be 
any  doubt  that  the  rigidity  altogether, 
and  the  putrefadiion  which  follows  it, 
are  caused  by  the  fact  of  death.  The 
observations  and  experiments  on  which 
this  rests  are  too  familiar  to  need 
analysis,  and  fall  under  the  Method 
of  Difference.  It  being,  therefore, 
beyond  doubt  that  the  aggregate 
antecedent,  the  death,  is  the  actual 
cause  of  the  whole  train  of  conse- 
quents, whatever  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  can  be  shown  to 
be  followed  in  all  its  variations  by 
variations  in  the  effect  under  investi- 
gation, must  be  the  particular  feature 
of  the  fact  of  death  on  which  that 
effect  depends.  The  degree  of  muscu- 
lar irritability  at  the  time  of  death 
fulfils  this  condition.  The  only  point 
that  could  be  brought  into  question 
would  be  whether  the  effect  depended 
on  the  irritability  itself,  or  on  some- 
thing which  always  accompanied  the 
irritability :  and  this  doubt  is  set  at 
rest  by  establishing,  as  the  instances 
do^  that  by  whatever  cause  the  high 
or  low  irritability  is  produced,  the 
effect  equally  follows ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  depend  upon  the  causes  of 
irritability,  nor  upon  the  other  effects 
of  those  causes,  which  are  as  various 
as  the  causes  themselves,  but  upon 
the  irritability  solely. 

§  5.  The  last  two  examples  will 
have  conveyed  to  any  one  by  Whom 
they  have  been  duly  followed  so  clear 
a  conception  of  the  use  and  practical 
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management  of  three  of  the  four 
methods  of  experimental  inquiry,  aa 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
further  exemplification  of  them.  The 
remaining  method,  that  of  Residues, 
not  having  found  a  place  in  any  of 
the  preceding  investigatioiui,  I  shall 
quote  from  Sir  John  Herschel  some 
examples  of  that  method,  with  the 
remarks  by  which  they  are  introduced. 

"  It  is  by  this  process,  in  fact,  tiiat 
science,  in  its  present  advanced  state, 
is  chiefly  promoted.  Most  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  Nature  presents  are 
very  complicated ;  and  when  the 
effects  of  all  known  causes  are  esti- 
mated with  exactness,  and  subducted, 
the  residual  facts  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  phenomena 
altogether  new,  and  leading  to  the 
most  important  conclusions. 

'*  For  example :  the  return  of  the 
comet  predicted  by  Professor  Encke, 
a  great  many  times  in  succession,  and 
the  general  good  agreement  of  its 
calculated  with  its  observed  place  dur- 
ing any  one  of  its  periods  of  visibility, 
would  lead  us  to  say  that  its  gravita- 
tion towards  the  sun  and  planets  is 
the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  its  orbitual  motion ; 
but  when  the  effect  of  this  cause  is 
strictly  calculated  and  subducted  from 
the  observed  motion,  there  is  found  to 
remain  behind  a  residual  phewnnerum, 
which  would  never  have  been  other- 
wise ascertained  to  exist,  which  is  a 
small  anticipation  of  the  time  of  its 
reappearance,  or  a  diminution  of  its 
periodic  time,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  gravity,  and  whose 
cause  is  therefore  to  be  inquired  into. 
Such  an  anticipation  would  be  caused 
by  the  resistance  of  a  medium  dissemi- 
nated through  the  celestial  regions ; 
and  as  there  are  other  good  reasons 
for  believing  this  to  be  a  vera  catuo," 
(an  actually  existing  antecedent^)  *'  it 
has  therefore  been  ascribed  to  such  a 
resistance.* 

♦  In  his  subsequent  work,  Outlina  of 
Astronomy  (|  570),  Sir  John  Heracbel  HUg- 
gests  anocher  possible  exulauation  of  the 
acceleration  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet 


"M.   Arago*  having  suBpended  s 
magnetic  needle  by  a  silk  thread,  and 
set  it  in  vibration,  observed  that  it 
came  much  sooner  to  a  state  d  rert 
when  suspended  over  a  plate  of  copper, 
than  when  no  such  plate  was  beneath 
it     Now,  ^in  both  cases  there  were 
two  vera  oiuscB  "  (antecedents  known 
to  exist)    "  why  it   tkodd  owne  at 
length  to  rest,  viz.  the  resiatanoe  of 
the  air,  which  opposes,  and  at  length 
destroys,  all  motions  perf onned  in  it; 
and  the  want  of  perfect  mohilitjr  in 
the  silk   thread.     But  the  effect  of 
these  causes  being  exactly  known  bf 
the  observation  made  in  the  ah«n« 
of  the  copper,  and  being  thiM  aUowed 
for  and  subducted,  a  residnal  pheno- 
menon appeared,  in  the  fact  ttot » 
retarding   influence  was  exerted  by 
the  copper  itself ;  and  this  fact,  once 
ascertained,  speedfly  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  an  entirely  new  »«  unex- 
pected class  of  rektioiia."    Ttas  ex- 
ample  belongs,  however,  «*'i^.3 
Method  of  Residues  buttothelletnoQ 
of  Difference,  the  law  bang  9^ 
tamed  by  a  direct  compariaon  ^tw» 
results  of    two    expenmeniB^^^ 
differed  in  nothing  but  the  pr««»« 
or  absence  of  the  plate  of  coppfj-  A 
have  made  it  exempUfy  the  M«w» 
of  Residues,  the  effect  of  the  r^*f  ^ 
of  the  air  and  that  of  the  nf"v^ 
the  silk  should  have  been  cwc^'r 
d  priori  from  the  laws  obtainea  ^y 
separate  and  forgone  ex^^^^^^ 

"  Unexpected  and  pecuharly  8^ 
ing  confirmations  of  inductive  » 
frequently  occur  in  the  form  ^^ 
sidual  phenomena,  »«  ^^fV  ^-ff^^t 
investigations  of  a  widely  "*^^^ 
nature  from  those  which  P'^^P^gfj 

the  inductions  ^J^®*"*^^**:^  jn  tb« 
elegant  example  may  be  citw  ^^ 
imexpected  confirmation  of  ^^^ 


the  development  of  heat  '"rTj 
fl„;^o  K»«^JU«««.-;^«  which  JSAff"*^ 

Boond. 

inquiry  into  the  cause  of  *^ 


fluids  by  compression,  which  ^^1^ 
by  the  phenomena  of  ^'^^^  j^ad 

0iode 


intneairoouiaDeprecHJcy*^  ,  i^^ 
The  calcuktions  were  perfonneo» 
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aooordingly,  is  the  path  of  inquiry 
which  is  next  to  be  pnxBued. 

"In  the  cases  ctf  polished  metal 
and  polished  glass,  the  contrast  shows 
evidently  that  the  subttanee  has  much 
to  do  with  the  phenomenon  ;  therefore 
let  the  substance  alone  be  diversified 
as  much  as  possible,  by  exposing 
polished  surfaces  of  yarious  kinds. 
Thisdone^  a  tctde  of  intensity  heoomea 
obvioos.  Those  polished  surfaces  are 
foond  to  be  most  strongly  dewed 
which  conduct  heat  worst,  while 
those  which  conduct  well  resist  dew 
most  effectually."  The  complication 
increases ;  here  is  the  Method  of 
Concomitant  Variations  called  to  our 
Mastaaou  ,  and  no  other  method  was 
practicable  on  this  occasion ;  for  the 
quality  of  omducting  heat  could  not 
be  ezchided,  since  all  substances  con- 
duct heat  in  some  degree.  The 
ooDchialon  obtained  is,  that  caieris 
paiibmB  the  deposition  of  dew  is  in 
tOKDiB,  proportion  to  the  power  which 
the  body  possesses  of  resisting  the 
pSMigeof  heat ;  and  that  this,  there- 
fare^  (or  something  connected  with 
tbk,)  must  be  at  least  one  of  the 
caoaes  which  assist  in  producing  the 
deposition  of  dew  on  the  surface. 

**  But  if  we  expose  rough  surfaces 
instead  of  polished,  we  sometimes 
find  this  law  interfered  with.  Thus, 
raoghened  iron,  especially  if  painted 
over  or  blackened,  becomes  dewed 
sooner  than  varnished  paper ;  the  kind 
(^  tutface,  therefore,  has  a  great  in- 
.'^lenca  Expose,  then,  the  same 
material  in  very  diversified  states  as 
to  surface,"  (that  is,  employ  the 
Method  of  Difference  tc>  ascertain 
OMicomitance  of  variations,)  "and 
another  scale  of  intensity  becomes  at 
ones  apparent ;  those  surfaces  which 
fsrt  «S&  their  heat  most  readily  by 
ndiation  are  found  to  contract  dew 
nost  oepionsly.*'  Here,  therefore,  are 
tbe  requisites  for  a  second  employment 
of  the  Method  of  Concomitant  Yaria- 
tioas,  which  in  this  case  also  is  the  only 
BMdMd  avaflable,  since  all  substances 
f^^i^  beat  in  some  degree  or  other. 
^  conclusion  obtained  by  this  new 


application  of  the  method  is,  that 
eeeteris  paribus  the  deposition  of  dew 
is  also  in  some  proportion  to  the  power 
of  radiating  heat;  and  that  the  quality 
of  doing  this  abundantly  (or  some 
cause  on  which  that  quality  depends) 
is  another  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
mote the  deposition  of  dew  on  the 
substance. 

"Again,  the  influence  ascertained 
to  exist  of  siihstance  and  surfiux  leads 
us  to  consider  that  of  texture;  and 
here,  again,  we  are  presented  on  trial 
with  remarkable  differences,  and  with 
a  third  scale  of  intensity,  pointing  out 
substances  of  a  close,  firm  texture, 
such  as  stones,  metals,  &c.,  as  un- 
favourable, but  those  of  a  loose  one, 
as  doth,  velvet,  wool,  eider-down, 
cotton,  &C.,  as  eminently  favourable 
to  the  contraction  of  dew."  The 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  iM 
here,  for  the  third  time,  had  recourse 
to,  and,  as  before,  from  necessity, 
since  the  texture  of  no  substance  is 
absolutely  firm  or  absolutely  loose. 
Looseness  of  texture,  therefore,  or 
something  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
quality,  is  another  drciunstance  which 
promotes  the  deposition  of  dew ;  but 
this  third  course*  resolves  itself  into 
the  first,  viz.  the  quality  of  resisting 
the  passage  of  heat ;  for  substances 
of  loose  texture  "  are  precisely  those 
which  are  best  adapted  for  clothing, 
or  for  impeding  the  free  passage  of 
heat  from  the  skin  into  the  air,  so  as 
to  allow  their  outer  surfaces  to  be 
very  cold,  while  they  remain  warm 
within  ; "  and  this  last  is,  therefore, 
an  induction  (from  fresh  instances) 
simply  corroborative  of  a  former  induc- 
tion. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  instances 
in  which  much  dew  is  deposited,  which 
are  very  various,  agree  in  this,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe,  in  this 
only,  that  they  either  radiate  heat.^ 
rapidly  or  conduct  it  slowly  :  qualities 
between  which  there  is  no  other  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement  than  that,  by 
virtue  of  either,  the  body  tends  to  lo^ 
heat  from  the  surface  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  restored  from  within.     The 
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instanceB,  on  the  contrary,  in  which 
no  dew,  or  but  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
is  formed,  and  which  are  also  ex- 
tremely various,  agree  (as  far  as  we 
can  obeerve)  in  nothing  except  in  not 
having  this  same  property.  We  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  detected  the  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  sub- 
stances on  which  dew  is  produced 
and  those  on  which  it  is  not  produced 
And  thus  have  been  realised  the 
requisitions  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  or 
the  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and 
Difference.  The  example  afforded  of 
this  indirect  method,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  data  are  prepared 
for  it  by  the  Methods  of  Agreement 
and  of  Concomitant  Variations,  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  illustrations 
of  induction  afforded  by  this  interest- 
ing speculation. 

We  might  now  consider  the  ques- 
tion, on  what  the  deposition  of  dew 
depends,  to  be  completely  solved,  if 
we  could  be  quite  sure  that  the  sub- 
stances on  which  dew  is  produced 
differ  from  those  on  which  it  is  not, 
in  nothing  but  in  the  property  of  los- 
ing heat  from  the  surface  faster  than 
the  loss  can  be  repaired  from  within. 
And  though  we  never  can  have  that 
complete  certainty,  this  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed  ;  for  we  have,  at  all  events, 
ascertained  that  even  if  there  be  any 
other  quality  hitherto  unobserved 
which  is  present  in  all  the  substances 
which  contract  dew,  and  absent  in 
those  which  do  not,  this  other  property 
must  be  one  which,  in  all  that  great 
number  of  substances,  is  present  or 
absent  exactly  where  the  property  of 
being  a  better  radiator  than  conductor 
is  present  or  absent ;  an  extent  of  coin- 
cidence which,  jiffords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  a  communitv  of  cause, 
and  a  consequent  invariable  co-exis- 
tence between  the  two  properties  ;  so 
that  the  property  of  being  a  better 
radiator  than  conductor,  if  not  itself 
the  caune,  almost  certainly  always  ac- 
companies the  cause,  and,  for  purpoi^es 
of  prediction,  no  error  is  likely  to  be 


committed  by  treating  it  as  if  it  vsn 

really  such. 

Reverting  now  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  let  us  remember  thk 
we  had  ascertained  that,  in  every  b- 
stance  where  dew  is  formed,  thae  » 
actual  coldness  of  the  surface  below 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air;  but  w©  were  not  sure  whether 
this  ooldness  was  cause  of  the  dew, 
or  its  effect  This  doubt  we  are 
now  able  to  resolve.  We  have  found 
that,  in  every  such  instance,  the  sub- 
stance is  one  which,  by  its  own  pro- 
perties or  laws,  would,  if  exposed  in 
the  night,  become  colder  thu  the 
(surrounding  air.  The  coldness  there- 
fore being  accounted  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  dew,  while  it  is  proved 
that  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  two,  it  must  be  the  dew  which 
depends  on  the  coldness ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  coldness  is  the  oaate  of 
the  dew. 

This  law  of  causation,  slws^y  » 
amply  established,  admits,  however, 
of  efficient  additional  oorrobnntion 
in  no  less  than  three  ways.  First,  by 
deduction  fn)m  the  known  laws  of 
aqueous  vapour  when  diffused  tbrwgh 
air  or  any  other  gas ;  and  though  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  Deductiw 
Method,  we  will  not  omit  what  is 
necessary  to  render  this  speculabos 
complete.  It  is  known  by  direct  ex- 
periment that  only  a  limited  quantitj 
of  water  can  remain  suspended  » 
the  state  of  vapour  at  each  degwe 
of  temperature,  and  that  this  insxi- 
inum  grows  less  and  less  as  the  tea- 
perature  diminishes.  From  this  » 
foUov^rs,  deductively,  that  if  thaw  » 
already  as  much  vapour  suspended  as 
the  air  will  contain  at  ito  existing  tem- 
perature, any  lowering  of  that  tem- 
perature will  cause  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  to  be  condensed,  and  ^'^^j** 
water.  But,  again,  we  know  dedoc- 
tively,  from  the  laws  of  heat,  tt»*,f* 
contact  of  the  air  with  a  body  ooWcr 
than  itself  will  necessarily  low«J  *•» 
temperature  of  the  stratum  o|  W 
immediately  applied  to  its  snifaoej 
and  will,  therefore,  cause  it  to  p«« 
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with  ft  portion  of  its  water,  which  ac- 
oordingly  will,  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  gravitation  or  cohesion,  attach  it- 
■elf  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  thereby 
oonstitutixig  dew.  This  deductive 
proof,  it  will  have  been  seen,  has  the 
advantage  of  at  once  proving  causa- 
tion as  well  as  co-existence ;  and  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  that  it  also 
accounts  for  the  exceptions  to  the  oo- 
currenoe  of  the  phenomenon,  the  oases 
ia  which,  although  the  body  is  colder 
than  the  air,  yet  no  dew  is  deposited ; 
by  showing  that  this  will  neoeasarUy 
be  the  case  when  the  sir  is  so  under- 
supplied  with  aqueous  vapour,  com- 
paratively to  its  temperature^  that 
even  when  somewhat  cooled  by  the 
contact  of  the  colder  body  it  can  still 
oontinae  to  hold  in  suspension  all  the 
vapcur  which  was  previously  sus- 
pended in  it ;  thus  in  a  very  dry 
snmmer  there  are  no  dews,  in  a  very 
dry  winter  no  hoar-frost.  Here,  there- 
fore, is  an  additional  condition  of  the 
production  of  dew,  which  the  methods 
we  pteviously  made  use  of  failed  to 
detect,  and  which  mieht  have  re- 
mained still  undetected  ^  if  recourse 
had  not  been  had  to  the  plan  of  de- 
ducing the  effect  from  the  ascertained 
properties  of  the  agents  known  to  be 
present 

The  second  corroboration  of  the 
theory  is  by  direct  experiment,  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  of  the  Method 
of  Difference.  We  can,  by  cooling 
the  soiface  of  any  body,  find  in  all 
caarw  some  temperature  (more  or  less 
inferior  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air, 
aooordingto  its  hygrometio  condition) 
at  which  dew  wUl  begin  to  be  de- 
posited. Here,  too,  therefore,  the 
causation  is  directly  proved.  We 
can,  it  is  true,  aooomplish  this  only 
on  m  small  scale ;  but  we  have  ample 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  same 
operation,  if  conducted  in  Nature's 
great  laboratory,  would  equally  pro- 
duce the  effect. 

And,  finally,  even  on  that  great 
ieale  we  axe  aUe  to  verify  the  result 
The  case  is  one  of  those  rare  cases,  as 
ve  have  shown  them  to  be,  in  which 


Nature  works  the  experiment  for  us 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  our- 
selves perform  it,  introducing  into  the 
previous  state  of  things  a  single  and 
perfectly  definite  new  circiunstance, 
and  manifesting  the  effect  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  not  time  for  any  other 
material  change  in  the  pre-existing 
circumstances.  "  It  is  observed  that 
dew  is  never  copiously  deposited  in 
situations  much  screened  from  the 
open  sky,  and  not  at  all  in  a  cloudy 
night ;  but  if  the  douds  vnthdraio 
even  for  a  few  minute$,  and  leave  a 
dear  opening^  a  depotUion  of  dew  pre' 
unUy  beginSy  and  goes  on  increasing. 
.  .  .  Dew  formed  in  clear  intervals 
will  often  even  evaporate  again  when 
the  sky  becomes  thickly  overcast*' 
The  proof,  therefore,  is  complete  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the 
sky  causes  the  deposition  or  non-depo- 
sition of  dew.  Now,  since  a  clear 
sky  is  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
clouds,  and  it  is  a  known  property  of 
clouds,  as  of  all  other  bodies  between 
which  and  any  given  object  nothing 
intervenes  but  an  elastic  fluid,  that 
they  tend  to  raise  or  keep  up  the 
superficial  temperature  of  the  object 
by  radiating  heat  to  it,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  disappearance  of  clouds 
will  cause  the  surface  to  cool ;  so  that 
Nature,  in  this  case,  produces  a 
change  in  the  antecedent  by  definite 
and  known  means,  and  the  conse- 
quent follows  accordingly :  a  natural 
experiment  which  satisfies  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence.* 

*  I  miist,  bowever,  remark,  that  tbia 
example,  which  seems  to  militate  against 
the  assertion  we  made  or  the  comparative 
inapplicability  of  the  Method  of  Differonce 
to  00894  of  pure  observation,  hi  really  ono 
of  those  exceptions  which,  according  to  a 
proverbial  expression,  prove  the  gener^ 
rule.  For  in  this  case,  in  which  Natura, 
in  her  experiment,  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  type  of  the  experiments  made  by  man, 
she  has  only  sucoeedod  in  prodticing  the 
Ukenesa  of  man's  roost  imperfect  experi- 
ments, namely,  those  in  which,  thougn  he 
succeeds  in  producing  the  phenomenon, 
he  does  so  by  employing  complex  means, 
which  he  is  nnablo  peneotly  to  analyse, 
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The  aocomuUted  proof  of  which 
the  Theory  of  Dew  has  been  found 
nuoeptible  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  fulness  of  assurance  which  the 
inductive  evidence  of  laws  of  causa- 
tion may  attain  in  cases  in  which 
the  invariable  sequence  is  by  no  means 
obvious  to  a  superficial  view. 

§  4.  The  admirable  physiological 
investigations  of  Dr.  Brown-S^uard 
afford  brilliant  examples  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Inductive  Methods  to  a 
class  of  inquiries  in  which,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  be  given,  direct 
induction  takes  place  under  peculiar 
difficulties  and  disadvantages.  As 
one  of  the  most  apt  instances,  I  select 
his  speculation  (in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  for  May  16, 
1 861)  on  the  relations  between  mus- 
cular irritability,  cadaveric  rigidity, 
and  putrefaction. 

The  law  which  Dr.  Brown-S^uard's 
investigation  tends  to  establish  is  the 
following : — "  The  greater  the  degree 
of  muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of 
death,  the  later  the  cadaveric  rigidity 
sets  in,  and  the  longer  it  lasts,  and 
the  later  also  putrefaction  appears, 
and  the  slower  it  progresses."  One 
would  say  at  first  sight  that  the 
method  here  required  must  be  that 
of  Concomitant  Variations.  But  this 
is  a  delusive  appearance,  arising  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  condusion 
to  be  tested  is  itself  a  fact  of  con- 
comitant variations.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of    that    fact   any  of    the 

and  can  form,  therefore,  no  sufficient  judg- 
ment what  portion  of  the  effects  may  bia 
due,  not  to  tne  supposed  cause,  but  to  some 
unknown  agency  of  the  means  by  which 
that  cituse  was  produced.  In  the  natural 
experiment  which  we  are  speaking  of,  the 
means  used  was  the  clearing  off  a  canopy 
of  clouds ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  know 
sufficiently  in  what  this  process  consists, 
or  on  what  it  depends,  to  hie  certain  d  priori 
that  It  might  not  operate  upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  dew  independently  of  any  ther- 
roometric  effect  at  the  earth's  surface. 
Even,  therefore,  in  a  case  so  fayonrable  as 
this  to  Nature's  experimental  talents,  her 
exfieriment  is  of  little  value  except  in 
corroboration  of  a  conclusion  already  at- 
tained thnHigh  other  means. 


Methods  may  be  put  in  rsqniniioii, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  fooith 
Method,  though  really  employed,  has 
only  a  subordinate  place  m  this  pir* 
ticular  investigation. 

The  evidences  by  which  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard  establishes  the  law  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : — 

1st  Paralysed  muscles  have  greater 

irritability  than  healthy  mnseln. 
Now,  pandysed  muscles  are  later  in 
assuming  the  cadaveric  r^dity  tbin 
healthy  muscles,  the  rigidity  Issts 
longer,  and  putrefaction  sets  in  liter, 
and  proceeds  more  slowly. 

Both  these  propositions  had  to  be 
proved  by  experiment ;  and  for  the 
experiments  which  prove  them  science 
is  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Brown-S^nu^- 
The  former  of  the  two— that  paralysed 
muscles  have  greater  irritabib'tj  than 
healthy  muscles — he  asoertsined  in 
various  ways,  but  most  decisifdy  by 
"comparing  the  duration  of  irrita- 
bility in  a  paralysed  muade  wd  in 
the  corresponding  healthy  one  of  the 
opposite  side,    while  they  are  both 
submitted  to   the   same  exciUtion. 
He  "often  found   in  experimenting 
in  that  way  that  the  paralysed  muude 
remained  irritable  twice,  three  tun«, 
or  even  four  times  as  long  as  the 
healthy  one."     This  is  a  case  of  m- 
duction  by  the  Method  of  Difference. 
The  two  limbs,   being  those  of  W 
same  animal,  were  presumed  to  diner 
in  no  ciroumstance  material  to  the 
case  except  the  paralysis,  fc  ^^M"** 
sence  and  absence  of  which,  therefoi'^ 
the  difference  in  the  muscular  irnto- 
bility  was  to  be  attributed     p» 
assumption  of  complete  resembK   * 
in   all  material    circumstances  »J* 
one,   evidently  could  not  be  saf^ 
made  in  any  one  pair  of  experimcnta 
because  the.  two  legs  of  any  gi^ 
animal  might  be  accidentally  in  »W 
different  pathological  condition* »  ^ 
if,  besides  taking  >in8  to  avoid  a^ 
such  difference,  the  experiin«J^ 
repeated  sufficiently  of  ten  »n^^^ 
animals  to  exclude  the  8nppo««w" 
that  any  abnormal  ciwmmstance  eow« 
be  present  in  them  all,  the  conditions 
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ci  the  Method  of  Difference   were 
adequately  secured. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Brown-S^nard  proved  that  paralysed 
muscles  have  greater  irritability,  he 
also  proved  the  correlative  proposi- 
tion respecting  cadaveric  rigidity  and 
putrefaction.  Having,  by  section  of 
the  roots  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and 
again  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal 
cord,  produced  paralysis  in  one  hind- 
leg  of  an  animal  while  the  other 
remained  healthy,  he  found  that  not 
only  did  muscular  irritability  last 
much  longer  In  the  paralysed  limb, 
but  rigidity  set  in  later,  and  ended 
later,  and  putrefaction  began  later, 
and  was  less  rapid  than  on  the  healthy 
nde.  This  is  a  common  case  of  the 
Method  of  Difference,  requiring  no 
oolDiDent  A  further  and  very  im- 
portant corroboration  was  obtained  by 
the  same  method.  When  the  animal 
was  killed,  not  shortly  after  the  section 
<^  the  nerve,  but  a  month  later,  the 
^ect  vos  reversed ;  rigidity  set  in 
wooer,  and  lasted  a  shorter  time,  than 
in^  the  healthy  muscles.  But  after 
this  lapse  of  time,  the  paralysed 
nrasdes,  having  been  kept  by  the 
paralysis  in  a  state  of  rest,  had  lost 
*  great  part  of  their  irritability,  and 
instead  of  more,  had  become  less  irri- 
table than  those  on  the  healthy  side. 
This  gives  the  A  B  O,  a  6  c,  and  B 
C^»  ^  e,  of  the  Method  of  Difference. 
One  anter»»dent,  increased  irritability, 
being  changed,  and  the  other  circum- 
>^Mioes  being  the  same,  the  conse- 
qaence  did  not  follow ;  and,  more- 
•▼•*.  when  a  new  antecedent,  contrary 
to  ibe  first,  was  supplied,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  contrary  consequent.  This 
^>t>tanoe  is  attended  with  the  special 
advantage  of  proving  that  the  retar- 
^^Am  and  prolongation  of  the  rigidity 
^  not  depend  diroctly  on  the  paraly- 
sis, nnoe  that  was  the  same  in  both 
the  instances ;  but'spedfically  on  one 
effect  of  the  paralysis,  namely,  the  in- 
CRaaed  irritability,  since  they  ceased 
^en  it  ceased,  and  were  reversed 
vhen  it  was  reversed. 

2dly.  Diminution  of  the  tempera- 


ture of  muscles  before  death  increases 
their  irritability.  But  diminution  of 
their  temperature  also  retards  cada- 
veric rigidity  and  putrefaction. 

Both  these  truths  were  first  made 
known  by  Dr.  Brown-S^uard  him- 
self, through  experiments  which  con- 
clude according  to  the  Method  of 
Difference.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  process  requiring  specific 
analysis. 

3dly.  Muscular  exercise,  prolonged 
to  exhaustion,  diminishes  the  muscular 
irritability.  This  is  a  well-known 
truth,  dependent  on  the  most  general 
laws  of  muscular  action,  and  proved 
by  experiments  under  the  Method  of 
Difference,  constantly  repeated.  Now 
it  has  been  shown  by  observation 
that  overdriven  cattle,  if  killed  before 
recoveiy  from  their  fatigue,  become 
rigid  and  putrefy  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  A  similar  fact  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  animals  hunted 
to  death ;  cocks  killed  during  or 
shortly  after  a  fight;  and  soldiers 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  These 
various  cases  agree  in  no  circumstance 
directly  connected  with  the  muscles, 
except  that  these  have  just  been  8ub< 
jected  to  exhausting  exercise.  Under 
the  canon,  therefore,  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  two 
facts.  The  Method  of  Agreement, 
indeed,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not 
competent  to  prove  causation.  The 
present  case,  however,  is  already 
known  to  be  a  case  of  causation,  it 
being  certain  that  the  state  of  the 
body  after  death  must  somehow  de- 
pend upon  its  state  at  the  time  of 
death.  We  are  therefore  warranted 
in  concluding  that  the  single  circum- 
stance in  which  all  the  instances 
f^ree  is  the  part  of  the  antecedent 
v^ich  is  the  cause  of  that  particular 
consequent 

4thly.  In  proportion  as  the  nutri- 
tion d  muscles  is  in  a  good  state, 
their  irritability  is  high.  This  fact 
also  rests  on  the  general  evidence  of 
the  laws  of  physiology,  grounded  on 
many   familiar    appl^tions    of    the 
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Method  of  Difference.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  thoBe  who  died  from  accident 
or  violence,  with  their  muBcles  in  a 
good  state  of  nutrition,  the  muscular 
irritability  continues  long  after  death, 
rigidity  sets  in  late,  and  persists  long 
without  the  putrefactive  change.  On 
the  contrary,  in  oases  of  disease  in 
which  nutrition  has  been  diminished 
for  a  long  time  before  death,  all  these 
effects  are  re^hu^ed.  These  are  the 
conditions  of  the  Joint  Method  of 
Agreement  and  Difference.  The  cases 
of  retarded  and  long-continued  rigi- 
dity here  in  question  agree  only  in 
being  preceded  by  a  high  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  muscles ;  the  cases 
Of  rapid  and  brief  rigidity  agree  only 
in  being  preceded  by  a  low  state  of 
muscular  nutrition ;  a  connection  is 
therefore  inductively  proved  between 
the  degree  of  the  nutrition  and  the 
slowness  and  prolongation  of  the  rigi- 
dity. 

5thly.  Conviilsions,  like  exhausting 
exercise,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
diminish  the  muscular  irritability. 
Now,  when  death  follows  violent  and 
prolonged  convulsions,  as  in  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  some  cases  of  cholera^ 
and  certain  poisons,  rigidity  sets  in 
very  rapidly,  and,  after  a  very  brief 
duration,  gives  place  to  putrefaction. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  of  the  same  character 
with  No.  3. 

6thly.  The  series  of  instances  which 
we  shall  take  last  is  of  a  more  com- 
plex character,  and  requires  a  more 
minute  analysis. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  in 
some  cases  o^  leath  by  lightning  cada- 
veric rigidity  either  does  not  take  place 
at  all,  or  is  of  such  extremely  brief 
duration  as  to  escape  notice,  and  that 
in  these  cases  putrefaction  is  very  ra- 
pid. In  other  cases,  however,  the  usual 
cadaveric  rigidity  appears.  There 
must  be  some  dinerenoe  in  the  cause 
to  account  for  this  difference  in  the 
effect  Now  "death  by  lightning 
may  be  the  result  of,  ist,  a  syncope 
by  fright,  or  in  consequence  of  a  direct 
or  reflex  influence  of  lightning  on  the 


par  vagum ;  2dly,  hemorrhage  in  or 
around  the  brain,  or  in  the  lungs,  the 
pericardimn,  kc  ;   3dly,  ooneasBoo, 
or  some  other  alteration  in  the  bnla;" 
none  of  which  phenomena  bate  t&y 
known  property  capable  of  accoimi- 
ing  for  the  suppression,  or  9\raa^ 
suppression,  of  the  cadaveric  rigidity. 
But  the  cause  of  death  may  1^  be 
that  the  lightning  produces  "  a  yiole&t 
oonvulsion  of  every  muscle  in  the 
body,"  of  which,  if  of  suflBcient  in- 
tensity, the  known  effect  would  be 
that    *' muscular   irritability  ceiMf 
almost  at   once."     If   Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard*8  generalisation  is  a  tweitw, 
these  will  be  the  very  cases  in  which 
rigidity  is  so  much  abridged  »  to 
escape  notice ;  and  the  cases  in  wUch, 
on  the  contrary,  rigidity  tak«  pl»« 
as  usual  will  be  those  in  which  the 
stroke  of  lightning  operstee  in  sonw 
of  the  other  modes  which  hsve  been 
enumerated.       How,  then,  ie  this 
brought  to  the  test  ?   Byei^flw»J' 
not  on  lightning,  which  «n»<*^ 
commanded  at  pleasure,  but  on  w 
same  natural  agency  in  a  manageawe 
form,  that  of  artificial  galvanism,  w 
Brown-S^uard  galvanised  the  entort 
bodies  of  animals  immediately  after 
death.     Galvanism  cannot  operste  in 
any  of  the  modes  in  which  the  rtrow 
of  lightning  may  have  operated,  ex- 
cept the  singular  one  of  producmg 
muscular  convulsions.     Ifi  therefoij 
after  the  bodies  have  been  galvanuw, 
the  duration  of  rigidity  is  much  short- 
ened and  putrefaction  much  tcc^e- 
rated,  it  is  reasonable  to  "cr**^*? 
same  effecU  when  produced  by  ugw- 
ning  to  the  property  which  g*^^"" 
shares  with    lightning,  «»d  "^,,^ 
those  which  it  does  not     Now  m 
Dr.  Bitjwn-S^uard  found  **>  *f  !"• 
fact.     The  galvanic  «xperim«nt  w 
tried  with  charges  of  rtxj  v*"^ 
degrees  of  strength ;  and  *JjJ^ 
powerful  the  charge,  the  •***}*ri;*., 
found  to  be  the  duration  of  rif?"^^ 
and  the  more  speedy  and  r^P**.  j-. 
putrefaction.     In  the  WP®'*'"?  J5 

which  the  charge  was  »*fO"*^\S- 
themuscularirritabiUtymoitpwanFJ 
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wheftt  oompared  with  fact,  though  the 
agreement  was  quite  sufScient  to  show 
the  general  correctness  of  the  cause 
and  mode  of  propagation  assigned,  yet 
the  vhoU  velocity  could  not  be  shown 
to  arise  from  this  theory.  There  was 
still  a  residual  velocity  to  be  accounted 
for,  which  placed  dynamical  philoso- 
pben  for  a  long  time  in  great  dilemma. 
At  length  Laplace  struck  on  the  happy 
idea  that  this  might  arise  from  the  heat 
developed  in  the  act  of  that  condensa- 
tion which  necessarily  takes  place  at 
every  vibration  by  which  sound  is 
omveyed.  The  matter  was  subjected 
to  exact  calculation,  and  the  result 
waa  at  once  the  complete  explanation 
'of  the  residual  phenomenon,  and  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  general 
law  of  the  development  of  heat  by 
compression,  imder  circumstances  be- 
yoad  artificial  imitation." 

"Many  of    the  new  elements  of 
chemistry  have  been  detected  in  the 
investigation  of  residual  phenomenab 
Thus  Arf wedson  discovered  lithia  by 
perceiving  an  excess  of  weight  in  the 
culpbate  produced  from  &  small  por- 
tion of  what  he  considered  as  magnesia 
preaent  in  a  mineral  he  had  analysed. 
It  ia  on  this  principle,  too,  that  the 
small  concentrated  residues  of  great 
operations  in  the  arts  are  almost  sure 
to  be  the  lurking-places  of  new  chemi- 
cal ingredients  :  witness  iodine,  bro- 
mine, selenium,  and  the  new  metals 
aooompan3ring  platina  in  the  experi- 
ments of  WoUaston  and  Tennant.    It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  Glauber  to 
examine  what  everybody  else  threw 
away."  * 

"  Almost  all  the  £p^eatest  discoveries 
in  Astronomy,"  says  the  same  author,*)* 
"have  resulted  from  the  consideration 
of  residual  phenomena  of  a  quantita- 
tive or  numerical  kind.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  the  grand  discovery  of  the 
pveoession  of  the  equinoxes  resulted 
M  a  residual  phenomenon  from  the 
imperfect  explanation  of  the  return  of 
the  lessons  by  the  return  of  the  sun 
to  the  same  apparent  place  among 

*  X>uco«ne,  pp.  156-1 58,  and  171. 
t  OuUiMei  ^Attronom^t  I  856. 


the  fixed  stars.  Thus,  also,  aberra- 
tion and  nutation  resulted  as  residual 
phenomena  from  that  portion  of  the 
changes  of  the  apparent  places  of  the 
fixed  stars  which  was  left  unaccounted 
for  by  precession.  And  thus  again 
the  apparent  proper  motions  of  the 
etan  are  the  observed  residues  of 
their  apparent  movements  outstand- 
ing and  unaccounted  for  by  strict 
calculation  of  the  effects  of  preces- 
sion, nutation,  and  aberration.  The 
nearest  approach  which  human  theories 
can  make  to  perfection  is  to  diminish 
this  residue,  this  caput  mortuwn  of 
observation,  as  it  may  be  conndered, 
as  much  as  practicable,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reduce  it  to  nothing,  either 
by  showing  that  something  has  been 
neglected  in  our  estimation  of  known 
causes,  or  by  reasoning  upon  it  as  a 
new  fact,  and  on  the  principle  of  the 
inductive  philosophy  ascending  from 
the  effect  to  its  cause  or  causes." 

The  disturbing  effects  mutually  pro- 
duced by  the  earth  and  planets  upon 
each  other's  motions  were  first  brought 
to  light  as  residual  phenomena,  by 
the  diifference  which  appeared  between 
the  observed  places  of  those  bodies 
and  the  places  calculated  on  a  con- 
sideration solely  of  their  gravitation 
towards  the  sun.  It  was  this  which 
determined  astronomers  to  consider 
the  law  of  gravitation  as  obtaining 
between  all  bodies  whatever,  and 
therefore  between  all  particles  of 
matter;  their  first  tendency  having 
been  to  regard  it  as  a  force  acting 
only  between  each  planet  or  satellite 
and  the  central  body  to  whose  system 
it  belonged.  Again,  .»the  catastro- 
phists,  in  geology,  be  their  ^opinion 
right  or  wrong,  support  it  on  the 
plea,  that  after  the  effect  of  aS'  causes 
now  in  operation  has  been  allowed 
for,  there  remains  in  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  earth  a  large 
residue  of  facts,  proving  the  exist- 
ence at  former  periods  either  of  other 
forces,  or  of  the  same  forces  in  a  much 
greater  degree  of  intensity.  To  add 
one  more  example :  those  who  assert, 
what  no  one    has  .^hown    any  real 
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ground  for  believing,  that  there  is 
in  one  human  individual,  one  sex,  or 
one  race  of  mankind  over  another  an 
inherent  and  inexplicable  superiority 
in  mental  faculties,  could  only  sub- 
stantiate their  proposition  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  differences  of  in- 
tellect which  we  in  fact  see  all  that 
can  be  traced  by  known  laws  either 
to  the  ascertained  differences  of  physi- 
cal organisation,  or  to  the  differences 
which  have  existed  in  the  outward 
circumstances  in  which  the  subjects 
of  the  comparison  have  hitherto  been 
placed.  What  these  causes  might 
f&U  to  account  for  would  constitute 
a  residual  phenomenon,  which,  and 
which  alone,  would  be  evidence  of  an 
ulterior  original  distinction,  and  the 
measure  of  its  amount.  But  the  as- 
sertors  of  such  supposed  differences 
have  not  provided  themselves  with 
these  necessary  logical  conditions  of 
the  establishment  of  their  doctrine. 

The  spirit  of  the  Method  of  Resi- 
dues being,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently 
intelligible  from  these  examples,  and 
the  other  three  methods  having  al- 
ready been  so  fully  exemplified,  we 
may  here  close  our  exposition  of  the 
four  methods,  considered  as  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  simpler  and 
more  elementary  order  of  the  com- 
binations of  phenomena.  - 

§  6.  Dr.  Whewell  has  expressed 
a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  the  Four  Methods,  as  well 
as  of  the  aptness  of  the  examples  by 
which  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate 
them      His  words  are  these  :  * — 

**  Upon  these  methods  the  obvious 
thing  to  remark  is,  that  they  take  for 
granted  the  very  thing  which  is  most 
difficult  to  discover,  the  reduction  of 
the  phenomena  to  formulse  such  as 
are  here  presented  to  us.  "When  we 
have  any  set  of  complex  facts  offered 
to  us, — for  instance,  those  which  were 
offered  in  the  cases  of  discovery  which 
I  have  mentioned, — the  facts  of  the 
planetary  paths,  of  falling  bodies,  of 

*  Philotopk^  ^  hiteavery,  pp.  963,  064. 


refracted  rays,  of  cosmical  motioD9t 
of  chemical  analysis ;  and  when,  is 
any  of  these  cases,  we  would  dinover 
the  law  of  nature  which  governs  tiwm, 
or,  if  any  one  chooses  so  to  tntn  it, 
the  feature  in  which  all  the  osm 
i^;ree,  where  are  we  to  look  for  wt 
A,  B,  C,  and  a,  6,  c  /    Nature  doei 
not  present  to  us  the  cues  in  thii 
form;    and  how  are  we  to  ledscej 
them  to  this  form?    You  say,  »*fli^ 
we  find  the  combination  of  A  B  C 
with  a  6  e  and  A  B  D  with  a  K 
then  we  may    draw  our  inference. 
Granted ;  but  when  and  where  •» 
we  to  find  such  combinations  ?  Ew» 
now  that  the  discoveries  are  m»d\ 
who  will  point  out  to  us  what  are  the 
A,  B,  C,  and  a,  6,  <^  elementa  of  the 
cases  which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated ?    Who  will  tell  us  which  of  the 
methods  of  inquiry  those  historwaUy 
real  and  successful  inquiries  exem- 
plify?  Who  will  carry  these  formula 
through  the  history  of  the  science^ 
as  they  have  really  grown  up ;  vtA 
show  us  that  these  four  methods  have 
been  operative  in  their  formation ;  or 
that  any  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
steps  of  their  progress  by  reference  to 
these  formulse  ?  ** 

He  adds  that,  in  this  work,  the 
methods  have  not  been  applied  "to 
a  large  body  of  conspicuous  and  un- 
doubted examples  of  discovery,  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  history  « 
science  ; "  which  ought  to  have  heen 
done  in  order  that  the  methods  might 
be  shown  to  possess  the  "advantage 
(which  he  daima  as  belonging  to  his 
own)  of  being  those  "by  which  all 
great  discoveries  in  science  have  really 
been  made  "  (p.  277). 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  objections  here  madeagainst 
Canons  of  Induction,  and  what  vt* 
alleged,  in  the  last  century,  by  as  able 
men  as  Dr.  Who  well,  against  the  "c- 
knowledged  '^*—  '^f  Ratiodnatioo. 
Those  who  pr  '  vi  against  the  Aris- 
totelian Logic  said  of  the  Syllogitfn, 
what  Dr.  Whewell  says  of  the  In- 
ductive Methods,  that  it  "t«»kes  for 
granted  the  very  thing  which  is  wf» 
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difficolt  to  disoover,  the  reduction  of 
the  argument  to  f ormulie  such  as  are 
here  presented  to  as."  The  grand 
difficulty,  thej  said,  is  to  obtain  your 
syllogism,  not  to  judge  of  its  correct- 
nete  when  obtained.  On  the  matter 
of  fact,  both  they  and  Dr.  Whewell 
are  right  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
both  cases  is  first  that  of  obtaining 
the  eiridence,  and  next,  of  reducing  it 
to  the  form  which  tests  its  conclusive- 
ness. But  if  we  try  to  reduce  it  with- 
out knowing  what  it  is  to  be  reduced 
to,  we  are  not  likely  to  make  much 
progress.  It  is  a  more  difficult  thing 
to  lolve  a  geometrical  problem  than 
to  judge  whether  a  proposed  solution 
is  correct;  but  if  people  were  not  able 
to  judge  of  the  solution  when  found, 
they  wooid  have  little  chance  of  find- 
ing it  And  it  cannot  be  pretended 
tftftt  to  judge  of  an  induction  when 
found  is  perfecf^ly  easy,  is  a  thing  for 
vhich  aids  and  instruments  are  super- 
flTunu;  for  erromeous  inductions,  false 
inferences  from,  experience,  are  quite 
M  oommon,  om  some  subjects  much 
ooDunoner,  than  true  ones.  The  busi- 
ness of  Inductile  Logic  is  to  provide 
niles  and  models,  (such  as  the  Syllo- 
gism and  its  rules  are  for  ratiocina- 
tion,) to  whicl),  if  inductive  argu- 
ments conform,  those  arguments  are 
conclusive,  and  not  otherwise.  This 
is  what  the  Four  Methods  profess  to 
be,  and  what  I  believe  they  are  uni- 
Tcrsally  considered  to  be  by  experi- 
mental philosophers,  who  had  prac- 
tised all  of  them  long  before  any 
one  sooght  to  reduce  the  praotioe  to 
theory. 

The  assailants  of  the  Syllogism  had 
alio  anticipated  Dr.  Whewell  in  the 
other  branch  of  his  argument  They 
nid  that  no  discoveries  wera  ever 
nutde  by  syllogism ;  and  Dr.  Whe- 
well says,  or  seems  to  say,  that  none 
were  ever  madejsyth^  Jour  Methods 
^  Induction.    T*.  ^ormer  objec- 

*jw,  Archbishop  v*.„. "..ley  very  per- 
tinently answered,  that  their  argn- 
lo^t,  if  good  at  all,  was  good  against 
(he  reasoning  process  altogether  ;  for 
whatever  cannot  be  reduced  to  lyUo- 


gism  is  not  reasoning.  And  Dr. 
Whewell's  argument,  if  good  at  all, 
is  good  against  all  inferences  from 
experience.  In  saying  that  no  dis* 
coveries  were  ever  made  by  the  Four 
Methods,  he  affirms  that  none  were 
ever  made  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment ;  for  assuredly  if  any  were, 
it  was  by  prooesMS  reducible  to  one 
or  other  of  those  methods. 

This  di£fereno6  bet  v.  %>en  us  accounts 
for  the  dissatisfaction  which  my  ex- 
amples give  him  ;  for  I  did  not  select 
them  with  a  view  to  satisfy  any  one 
who  required  to  be  convinced  that  ob- 
servation and  experiment  are  modes 
of  acquiring  knowjedge :  I  confess 
that  in  the  choioe  of  them  I  thought 
only  of  illustration,  and  of  facilitatmg 
the  conception  of  the  Methods  by  con- 
crete instances.  If  it  had  been  my 
object  to  justify  the  processes  them- 
selves as  means  of  investigation,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  look  far 
off,  or  make  use  of  recondite  or  com- 
plicated instances.  As  a  specimen  of 
a  truth  ascertained  bv  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  I  might  have  chosen  the 
proposition  *'  Dogs  bark.*'  This  dog, 
and  that  dog,  and  the  other  dog, 
answer  to  A  B  O,  A  D  £,  A  F  G. 
The  circumstance  of  being  a  dog 
answers  to  A.  Barking  answers  to 
a.  As  a  truth  made  known  by  the 
Method  of  Difference,  "  Fire  bums  " 
might  have  sufficed.  Before  I  touch 
the  fire  I  am  not  burnt ;  this  is  B  G  ; 
I  touch  it,  and  am  burnt ;  this  is  A  B 
0,  o  B  C. 

Such  familiar  experimental  pro- 
cesses are  not  regarded  as  inductions 
by  Dr.  Whewell ;  but  they  are  per- 
fectly homogeneous  with  those  by 
which,  even  on  his  own  showing,  the 
pyramid  of  science  is  supplied  with 
its  base.  In  vain  he  attempts  to 
escape  from  this  conclusion  by  laying 
the  most  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the 
choice  of  examples  admissible  as  in- 
stances of  Induction :  they  must 
neither  be  such  as  are  still  matter  of 
discussion  (p.  265),  nor  must  any  of 
them  be  drawn  from  mental  and 
social    subjects    (p.  269),  nor   from 
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ordinary  obBenration  and  practical 
life  (pp.  241-247).  They  must  be 
taken  exdusively  from  the  generalisa- 
tions by  which  scientiiio  thinkers  have 
ascended  to  great  and  comprehensive 
laws  of  natural  phenomena.  Now  it 
is  seldom  possible,  in  these  compli- 
cated inquiries,  to  go  mnch  beyond 
the  initial  steps  without  calling  in 
the  instrument  of  Deduction  and  the 
temporary  aid  of  hypotheses ;  as  I 
myself,  in  common  with  Dr.  Whewell, 
have  maintained  against  the  purely 
empirical  schooL  Since,  therefore, 
such  cases  could  not  conveniently  be 
selected  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
mere  observation  and  experiment,  Dr. 
Whewell  is  misled  by  their  absence 
into  representing  the  Experimental 
Methods  as  serving  no  purpose  in 
scientific  investigation  ;  forgetting 
that  if  those  methods  had  not  sup- 
plied the  first  generalisations,  there 
would  have  been  no  materials  for  his 
own  conception  of  Induction  to  work 
upon. 

His  challenge,  however,  to  point 
out  which  of  the  four  methods  are 
exemplified  in  certain  important  cases 
of  scientific  inquiry  is  easily  answered. 
"  The  planetary  paths,"  as  far  as  they 
are  a  case  of  induction  at  all,*  fall 
under  the  Method  of  Agreemoit. 
The  law  of  "  falling  bodies,"  namely, 
that  they  describe  spaces  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  times,  was  his- 
torically a  deduction  from  the  first 
law  of  motion ;  but  the  experiments 
by  which  it  was  verified,  and  by  which 
it  might  have  been  discovered,  were 
examples  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment ;  and  the  apparent  variation 
from  the  true  law,  caused  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  was  cleared  up  by 
experiments  in  t«tcvo,  constituting  an 
application  of  the  Method  of  D&er- 
ence.  The  law  of  "refracted  rays" 
(the  constancy  of  the  ratio  between 
the  sines  of  incidence  and  of  refrac- 
tion for  each  refracting  substance) 
was  ascertained  by  direist  measure- 
ment»  and  therefore  by  the  Method 

*  See,  on  this  point,  the  second  chapter 
of  tlM  proaent  Book. 


of  Agreement    The  ^'oosmical  m(»- 
tions^*   were  determined  by  highly 
complex  processes  of  thought,  m  wbicb 
Deduction  was  predominant,  bat  the 
Methods  of  Agreement  and  of  Con- 
comitant Variations  had  a  large  pait 
in  establishing  the  empirical  lawi. 
Every    case   without    exoeptioo  of 
**  chemical    aniJysis"    constitutes  a 
well-marked  example  of  the  Method 
of  Difference.   To  any  one  aoquaintsd 
with   the  subjects— to  Dr.  WheweU 
himself,  there  would  not  be  the  imall- 
est  difliculty  in  setting  out  **  the  A  B  C 
and  abc  elements"  of  these  cuea 

If  discoveries  are  ever  made  by 
observation  and  experiment  without 
Deduction,    the    four   method*  •» 
methods  of  discovery:  but  erea  n 
they  were  not  methods  of  disoofeiy, 
it  would  not  be  the  less  true  that  they 
are  the  sole  methods  of  Proof;  *nd 
in  that  character,  even  the  »««"^ 
deduction  are  amenaUe  to  them.  The 
great  generalisations  "wbi*^  ^*8"^  " 
Hypotheses  must  end  by  bring  proved, 
and  are  in  reality  (as  will  be  rtwja 
hereafter)  proved,  by  the  Four  Me- 
thods.  Now  it  is  with  Proof ,  M  w^ 
that  Logic  is  principally  concerned. 
This  distinction  has,  indeed,  nodanoe 
of  finding  favour  with  Dr.  WheweU; 
for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  bU  syrt* 
not  to  recognise,  in  cases  of  Indtte- 
tion,  any  necessity  for  proof.  ^^? 
assuming  an  hypothesis  and  careruUJ 
collating    it  with  facts,  nothing  n 
brouffht  to  light  inconsistent  withn, 
that  IS,  if  experience  does  not  dttpw*' 
it,  he  is  content ;  at  least  untfl  a  ■»• 
pier    hypothesis,    equally   «»«*!* 
with  experience,  presents  itself,   w 
this  be  Induction,  doubtless  there  » 
no  necessity  for  the  Four  Methodi. 
But  to  suppose  that  it  is  eo  spp«jj» 
to  me  a  radical  misconception  of  tpc 
nature  of  the  evidence  of  phy«»» 

truths.  ^^^  /J 

So  real  and  practical  is  thaneert  or 
a  test  for  induction  simil»f  w  wj 
syllogistic  test  of  ratiocinatwOt  "T 
inferences  which  bid  defiance  to  tM 
most  elementary  notions  of  mdvf^ 
logic  are  put  forth  without  in»g»^* 
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mg  by  persons  eminent  in  phyneal 
•denoe,  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  conversant 
with  the  facts,  and  not  reduced  to 
judge  only  by  the  arguments ;  and  as 
for  educated  persons  In  general,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  they  are  better 
juc^es  of  a  good  or  a  bad  induction 
than  they  were  before  Bacon  wrote. 
Ihe  improvement   in  the  results  of 
thinkbg  has  seldom  extended  to  the 
processes ;  or  has  reached,  if  any  pro- 
cesi,  that  of  investigation  only,  not 
that  of  proof.     A  knowledge  of  many 
laws  of  nature  has  doubtless  been  ar- 
rived at  by  framing  hypotheses  and 
finding  that  the  facts  corresponded  to 
them;  and  many  errors  have  been 
got  rid  of  by  coming  to  a  knowledge 
<rf  facto  which  'were  inconsistent  with 
them,  but  not  by  discovering  that  the 
mode  of  thought  which  led  to  the 
errois  was  itself  faulty,  and  might 
have  been  known  to  be  such  inde- 
peodently  of  the  facts  which  disproved 
tbeqncific  conclusion.     Hence  it  is 
that,  while  the  thoughts  of  mankind 
liave  00  many  subjects  worked  them- 
■elves  practically  right,  the  thinking 
power  remains  as  weak  as  ever ;  and 
on  all  subjects   on  which  the  facts 
which  would  check  the  result  are  not 
aooeasible,  as  in  what  relates  to  the 
invisible    world,   and    even,   as  has 
been  aeen  lately,  to  the  visible  world 
of  the  planetary  regions,  men  of  the 
greatest  scientific  acquirements  argue 
as  pitiably  as  the  merest  ignoramus. 
For  though  they  have  made  many 
Bound    inductions,    they    have    not 
Wmt  from  them  (and  Dr.  Whewell 
thinks  there  is  no  necessity  that  they 
•hoold  learn)  the  principles  of  induc- 
tive eridenee. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OT  PLUR^LITT  OP  CAUSES,  AKD  OF  THE 
IXTERMIXTURB  OF  EFFECTS. 

1 1.  In  the  preceding  exposition  of 
^  four  methods  of  observatioxf  and 
csperiment,  by  which  we  contrive  to 
distinguish  among  a  mass  of  co-exis- 1 


tent  phenomena  the  particular  effect 
due  to  a  given  cause,  or  the  parti- 
cular cause  which  gave  birth  to  a 
given  effect,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
sake  of  simplification,  that  this  analy- 
tical operation  is  encumbered  by  no 
other  difficulties  than  what  are  essen- 
tially inherent  in  its  nature ;  and  to 
represent  to  ourselves,  therefore,  every 
effect,  on  the  one  hand  as  connected 
exclusively  with  a  single  cause,  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  incapable  of 
being  mixed  and  confounded  with 
any  other  00-existent  effect.  We 
have  r^^arded  a  h  e  d  e,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  phenomena  existing  at 
any  moment,  as  consisting  of  <&s8i- 
milar  facts,  a,  5,  c,  d,  and  e,  for  each 
of  which  one,  and  only  one,  cause 
needs  be  sought ;  the  difficulty  being 
only  that  of  singling  out  this  one 
cause  from  the  multitude  of  antece- 
dent circumstances,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
E.  The  cause  indeed  may  not  be 
simple ;  it  may  consist  of  an  assem- 
blage of  conditions ;  but  we  have  sup- 
posed that  there  was  only  one  possible 
assemblage  of  conditions  from  which 
the  given  effect  could  result. 

If  such  were  the  fact,  it  would  be 
comparatively  an  easy  task  to  inves- 
tigate the  laws  of  nature.  But  the 
supposition  does  not  hold  in  either  of 
its  parts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  same  phenomenon  is 
always  produced  by  the  same  cause  ; 
the  effect  a  may  sometimes  arise  from 
A,  sometimes  from  B.  And,  secondly, 
the  effects  of  different  causes  are 
often  not  dissimilar,  but  homogeneous, 
and  marked  out  by  no  assignable 
boundaries  from  one  another ;  A  and 
B  may  produce  not  a  and  6,  but  dif- 
ferent portions  of  an  effect  a.  The 
obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  phenomena  is 
singularly  increased  by  the  necessity 
of  adverting  to  those  two  circum- 
stances— Intermixture  of  Effects  and 
Plurality  of  Causes.  To  the  latter, 
being  the  simpler  of  the  two  con- 
siderations, we  shall  first  direct  our 
attention. 
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It  is  not  true,  then,  that  one  effect 
must  be  connected  with  only  one 
eause,  or  assemblage  of  eonditions; 
that  each  phenomenon  can  be  pro- 
duced only  in  one  way.  There  are 
often  sevend  independent  modes  in 
which  the  same  phenomenon  could 
have  originated.  One  fact  may  be 
the  consequent  in  several  invariable 
sequences ;  it  may  follow,  with  equal 
uniformity,  any  one  of  several  ante- 
cedents, or  oollections  of  antecedents. 
Many  causes  may  produce  mechanical 
motion  :  many  causes  may  produce 
some  kinds  of  sensation :  many  causes 
may  produce  death.  A  given  effect 
may  really  be  produced  by  a  certain 
cause,  and  yet  be  perfectly  capable 
of  being  produced  without  it. 

§  2.  One  of  the  principal  oonse- 
quencea  of  this  fact  of  Plurality  of 
Causes  is,  to  render  the  first  of  the 
inductive  methods,  that  of  Agreement, 
uncertain.  To  illustrate  that  method 
we  supposed  two  instances,  ABC 
followed  by  a  &  c,  and  A  D  £  followed 
by  a  d  e.  From  these  instances  it 
might  apparently  be  concluded  that 
A  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  a, 
and  even  that  it  is  the  unconditional 
invariable  antecedent  or  cause,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  there  is  no  other 
antecedent  common  to  the  two  cases. 
That  this  difficulty  may  not  stand  in 
the  way,  let  us  suppose  the  two  cases 
positively  ascertained  to  have  no 
antecedent  in  common  except  A.  The 
moment,  however,  that  we  let  in  the 
possibility  of  a  plurality  of  causes, 
the  conclusion  fails.  For  it  involves 
a  tacit  supposition  that  a  must  have 
been  produced  in  both  instances  by 
the  same  cause.  If  there  can  pos- 
sibly have  been  two  causes,  those  two 
may,  for  example,  be  C  and  E  :  the 
one  may  have  been  the  cause  of  a  in 
the  former  of  the  instances,  the  other 
in  the  latter,  A  having  no  influence 
in  either  case. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  two 
great  artists  or  great  philosophers, 
that  two  extremely  selfish  or  ex- 
tremely   generous    characters,    were 


compared  together  as  te  the  ciKon- 
stances  of  their  education  and  hiitoiy, 
and  the  two  cases  were  feniid  to 
agree  only  in  one  drcuflutuee : 
would  it  follow  that  this  one  Qieom- 
stance  was  the  cause  of  the  <pi&lit;5 
which  characterised  both  thowiodi* 
viduals  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  the  cshm 
which  may  produce  any  type  of  chw- 
acter  are  very  numerous;  and  the 
two  persons  might  equally  have 
agreed  in  their  character,  though 
there  had  been  no  manner  of  iwem- 
blanoe  in  their  previous  histoiy. 

This,  therefore,  U  a  chancteiitoc 
imperfection  of  the  Method  of  A«wj- 
ment ;  from  which  imperfection  the 
Method  of  Difference  is  fwa  For  if 
we  have  two  instances,  A  B  C  md 
B  C,  of  which  B  0  givesic  and  A 
being  added  converts  it  into  a  be,  it 
is  certain  that  in  thia  isutMaee,  at 
least,  A  was  either  the  etxm  o!  ^ 
or  an  indispensable  portion  of  i» 
cause,  even  though  «»«  ca^  ^^ 
produces  it  in  other  m«*|?«*.™^ 
be  altogether  diffenmt  Plunhtj^ 
Causes,  therefore,  not  wUy  does  n« 
diminish  the  reliance  due  to  tne 
Method  of  Difference,  hut  doea  m 
even  render  a  greater  n""*"^^ 
servations  or  experimenta  "ff*^' 
two  instances,  the  one  PJf»«^  ?2 
the  other  negative,  are  atiU  wwcwjj 
for  the  most  complete  and  ngw^ 
induction.  Not  so,  howevtf,  »«■ 
the  Method  of  Agreement  JJ'X 
elusions  which  that  yields,  wfiffl  »^ 
number  of  instances  c®"?^^ 
small,  are  of  no  real  ^^'J^^^Lgf 
in  the  character  of  ^^S^'fl]^. 
may  lead  either  to  wpeninjnt»*n»« 

mg  them  to  the  test  of  the^^ 
of  Difference,  or  to  reasoninp^ 
may  exphun  and  verify  them  de<loc- 

tively.  _  L^fn* 

It  is  only  when  the  in«*»»f^^ 
indefinitely  multiplied  ^^  !^ 
continue  to  suggest  toe  «uu  ^ 
that  this  result  acquires  *y.^jj^ 
degree  of  independent  v«J*«  (j  i^id 
are  %nt  two  instances,  A  -^  ^^ 
A  D  E,  though  these  Jo'**^!!lptA 
no  antecedent  in  cooiaw"  «*  *^ 
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T«t,  M  the  effect  may  possibly  have 
been  produced  in  the  two  cases  by 
different  causes,  the  result  is  at  meet 
iinly  a  slight  probability  in  favour  of 
A  ;  there  may  be  causation,  but  it  is 
almost  equally  probable  that  there 
WMM  only  a  coincidenoe.      But   the 
oftener  we  repeat    the  observation, 
varying  the  circumstances,  the  more 
we  advance  towards  a  solution  of  this 
doubt    For  if  we  try  A  F  6,  A  H 
K,  &c,  all  unlike  one  another  except 
in  containing  the  circumstance  A,  and 
if  we  find  the  effect  a  entering  into 
the  result  in  all  these  cases,  we  must 
suppose  one  of  two  thines,  either  that 
it  is  caused  by  A,  or  that  it  has  as 
many  different  causes  as  there  are 
mstanww.   With  each  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  number  of  instances,  the 
prerampfcion  is  strengthened  in  favour 
ai  A    The  inquirer,  of  course,  will 
not  neglect,  if  an  opportunity  present 
itself,  to  exclude  A  from  some  one  of 
these  combinations,  from  A  H  K  for 
histsnoe,  and  by  trying  H  K  sepa- 
nfaiy,  appeal  to  the  Method  of  Dif  • 
feraooe  in  laid  of   the    Method    of 
Agreement     By  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference alone  can  it  be  ascertained 
thai  A  is  the  cause  of  a;  but  that  it 
is  either  the  cause,  or  another  effect 
of  the  same  cause,  may  be  placed 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  provided  the 
*tTit^'"*i*ft*  are  very  numerous  as  well 
as  soiBciently  various. 

After  how  great  a  multiplication, 
then,  of  varied  instances,  all  agreeing 
hi  no  other  antecedent  except  A,  is 
the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of  causes 
safBdently  rebutted,  and  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  is  connected  with  A 
divested  of  the  characteristic  imper- 
fcctioD,  and  reduced  to  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty ?  This  is  a  question  which  we 
cannot  be  exempted  from  answering : 
but  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to 
what  is  called  the  Theory  of  Proba- 
Idity,  which  will  form  the  subject  of 
a  chapter  hereafter.  It  is  seen,  how- 
ever, at  once,  that  the  conclusion 
does  mnnbant  to  a  practical  certainty 
aft«r  a  sufficient  number  of  instances, 


and  that  the  method,  therefore,  is  not 
radically  vitiated  by  the  characteristio 
imperfection.  The  result  of  these 
considerations  is  only,  in  the  first 
place,  to  point  out  a  new  source  of 
inferiority  in  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment as  compared  with  other  modes 
of  investigation,  and  new  reasons  for 
never  resting  contented  with  the 
results  obtained  by  it,  without  at- 
tempting to  confirm  them  either  by 
the  Method  of  Difference,  or  by  con- 
necting them  deductively  with  some 
law  or  laws  already  ascertained  by 
that  superior  method.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  we  learn  from  this  the 
true  theory  of  the  value  of  a  mere 
number  of  instances  in  inductive  in- 
quiry. The  Plurality  of  Causes  is 
the  only  reason  why  mere  number 
is  of  any  importance.  The  tendency 
of  unscientific  inquirers  is  to  rely  too 
much  on  number,  without  analysing 
the  instances ;  without  looking  closely 
enough  into  their  nature,  to  ascertain 
what  circumstances  are  or  are  not 
eliminated  by  means  of  them.  Most 
people  hold  their  conclusions  with  a 
degree  of  assurance  proportioned  to 
the  mere  imut  of  the  experience  on 
which  they  appear  to  rest ;  not  con- 
sidering that  by  the  addition  of  in- 
stances to  instances,  all  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  differing  from  one 
another  only  in  points  already  recog- 
nised as  immaterial,  nothing  whatever 
is  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
clusion. A  single  instance  eliminating 
some  antecedent  which  existed  in  all 
the  other  cases  is  of  more  value  than 
the  greatest  multitude  of  instances 
which  are  reckoned  by  their  number 
alone.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  to 
assure  ourselves,  by  repetition  of  the 
observation  or  experiment,  that  no 
error  has  been  committed  concerning 
the  individual  facts  observed ;  and 
until  we  have  assured  ourselves  of 
this,  instead  of  varying  the  cironm* 
stances,  we  cannot  too  scrupulously 
repeat  the  same  experiment  or  obser- 
vation without  any  change.  But 
when  once  this  assurance  has  been 
obtained,   the  multiplication  of    in- 
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Btanoes  which  do  not  exclude  any 
more  circumstances  is  entirely  useless, 
provided  there  have  been  already 
enough  to  exclude  the  supposition  of 
Plur^ity  of  Causes. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  the  peouliiu:  modification  of  the 
Method  of  Agreement,  which,  as  par- 
taking in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
of  the  Method  of  Difference,  I  have 
called  the  Joint  Method  of  Agree- 
ment and  Difference,  is  not  affected 
by  the  characteristic  imperfection  now 
pointed  out.  For,  in  the  joint  method, 
it  is  supposed  not  only  that  the  in- 
stances in  which  a  is,  agree  only  in 
containing  A,  but  also  that  the  in- 
stances in  which  a  is  not,  agree  only 
in  not  containing  A.  Now,  if  this 
be  so,  A  must  be  not  only  the  cause 
of  a,  but  the  only  possible  cause  :  for 
if  there  were  another,  as,  for  example, 
B,  then  in  the  instances  in  which  a  is 
not,  B  must  have  been  absent  as  well 
as  A,  and  it  would  not  be  true  that 
these  instances  agree  only  in  not  con- 
taining A.  This,  therefore,  consti- 
tutes an  immense  advantage  of  the 
joint  method  over  the  simple  Method 
of  A|;reement.  It  may  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  advantage  does  not  belong 
so  much  to  the  joint  method  as  to 
one  of  its  two  premises,  (if  they  may 
be  so  called,)  the  negative  premise. 
The  Method  of  Agreement,  when 
applied  to  negative  instances^  or  those 
in  which  a  phenomenon  does  not  take 
place,  is  certainly  free  from  the  char- 
acteristic imperfection  which  affects 
it  in  the  affirmative  case.  The  nega- 
tive premise,  it  might  therefore  be 
supposed,  could  be  worked  as  a  simple 
case  of  the  Method  of  Agreement, 
without  requiring  an  affirmative  pre- 
mise to  be  joined  with  it  But  though 
this  is  true  in  principle,  it  is  gene- 
rally altogether  impossible  to  work 
the  Method  of  Agreement  by  negative 
instances  without  positive  ones  :  it  is 
so  much  more  difficult  to  exhaust  the 
field  of  negation  than  that  of  affirma- 
tion. For  instance,  let  the  question 
be,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  trans- 
parency of  bodies ;  with  what  prospect 


of  success  could  we  set  oundTw  to 
inquire  directly  in  what  the  multi- 
farious substances  which  are  not  tnas- 
parent  agree?     But  we  miglit  hope 
much  sooner  to  aeaze  some  poinfc  o( 
resemblance  among  the  compiuntiv^ 
few  and  definite  species  of  objeoto 
which  are  tranapsient ;  and  this  being 
attained*  we  should  quite  ni^urttty 
be  put  upon  examining  whether  the 
abunee  of  this  one  circumstance  be 
not  precisely  the  point  in  which  aU 
opaque  circumstances  will  be  found 
to  resemble. 

The  Joint  Method  of  Agreemeot 
and   Difference,  therefore,  or,  m  I 
have  otherwise  called  it,  the  Indirect 
Method  of  Difference,  (becMBe,like 
the  Method  of  Difference  properly  w 
called,   it    proceeds  by  aBcertaining 
how  and  in  what  the  cases  where  the 
phenomenon   is  present  differ  from 
those  in  which  it  is  absent,)  ii,  after 
the  Direct  Method  of  Difference,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  remaiiung  inatru- 
ments  of  inductive  investigatioa ;  and 
in  the  sdenoes  which  depend  on  pm» 
observation,  with  little  or  no  aid  from 
experiment,  this  method,  so  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  speculation  on  w 
cause  of  dew,  is  the  primary  rewnroe, 
so  far  as  direct  appeals  to  experience 
are  concerned. 

§  3.  We  have  thus  far  treated 
Plurality  of  Causes  only  as  a  posB» 
supposition,  which,  until  '^p®'^ 
renders  our  inductions  uncertain;  *■" 
have  only  considered  by  what  ■*■*• 
where  the  plurality  does  not  w^**? 
exist,  we  may  be  enabled  to  di«pw** 
it.  But  we  must  also  consider  it  asa 
case  actually  occurring  in  nature,  ana 
which,  as  often  as  it  does  occur,  (^ 
methods  of  induction  ought  to  » 
capable  of  ascertaining  and  cstablifD- 
ing.  For  this,  however,  ^^^  ^ 
quired  no  peculiar  method.  When  an 
effect  is  really  producible  ^7^^ 
more  causes,  the  process  for  ^^^^^^ 
them  is  in  no  way  different  fw>»  *"* 
by  which  we  discover  »>"*^^^J'**' 
They  may  (first)  be  disoovoedj* 
separate  sequences  by  separate  te» 
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of  iiutanoes.     One  set  of  obfservations 
or  experiments  shows  that  the  sun  in 
a  cause  of  heat,  another  that  friction  is 
a  source  of  it,  another  that  percussion, 
another  that  electricity,  another  that 
chemical  action  is  such  a  source.     Or 
(secondly)  the  plurality  may  come  to 
light  in  the  course  of    collating  a 
number  of  instances,  when  we  attempt 
to  find  some  circumstance  in  which 
they  all  agree,  and  fail  in  doing  so. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  trace,  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  effect  is  met  with, 
any  common  circumstance.     We  find 
that  we  can  eliminate  all  the  ante- 
cedents ;    that  no  one  of    them    is 
present  in  all  the  instances,  no  one 
of  them  indispensable  to  the  effect. 
On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  it  appears 
that  though  no  one  is  always  present, 
one  or  other  of  several  always  is.     If, 
on  farther  analysis,  we  can  detect  in 
these  any  common  element,  we  may 
be  able  to  ascend  from  them  to  some 
one  cause  which  is  the  really  operative 
cuciunstance  in  them  all.     Thus  it  is 
sow  thought  that  in  the  production  of 
iieat  by  friction,  percussion,  chemical 
action,  &c.,  the  ultimate  source  is  one 
and  the  same.     But  if  (as  continually 
happens)  we  cannot  take  this  ulterior 
st^  the  different  antecedents  must 
be  set  down  provisionally  as  distinct 
causes,  each  sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 
duce the  effect 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  the 
Plurality  of  Causes,  and  proceed  to 
the  still  more  peculiar  and  more  com- 
plex case  of  the  Intermixture  of 
EflEects,  and  the  interference  of  causes 
with  one  another :  a  case  constituting 
the  principal  part  of  the  complication 
sod  difficulty  of  the  study  of  nature  ; 
and  with  which  the  four  only  possible 
methods  of  directly  inductive  investi- 
gation by  observation  and  experiment 
are  for  the  most  part,  as  will  appear 
presently,  quite  unequal  to  cope.  The 
iastrument  of  Deduction  alone  is 
adequate  to  unravel  the  complexities 
pit)oeeding  from  this  source ;  and  the 
four  methods  have  little  more  in  their 
power  than  to  supply  premises  for, 
sad  a  verification  of,  our  deductions. 


§  4.  A  concurrence  of  two  or  more 
causes,  not  separately  producing  each 
its  own  effect,  but  interfering  with  or 
modifying  the  effects  of  one  another, 
takes  place,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  in  two  different  ways. 
In  the  one,  which  is  exemplified  by 
the  joint  operation  of  different  forces 
in  mechanics,  the  separate  effects  of  all 
the  causes  continue  to  be  produced,  but 
are  compounded  with  one  another,  and 
disappear  in  one  total.  In  the  other, 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  chemical  ac- 
tion, the  separate  effects  cease  entirely, 
and  are  succeeded  by  phenomena  al- 
together different,  and  governed  by 
different  laws. 

Of  these  cases  the  former  is  by  far 
the  more  frequent,  and  this  case  it  is 
which,  for  the  most  part,  eludes  the 
grasp  of  our  experimental  methods. 
The  other  and  exceptional  case  is 
essentially  amenable  to  them.  When 
the  laws  of  the  original  agents  cease 
entirely,  and  a  phenomenon  makes  its 
appearance,  which,  with  reference  to 
those  laws,  is  quite  heterogeneous ; 
when,  for  example,  two  gaseous  sub- 
stances, hydrogen  and  oxygen,  on 
being  brought  together,  throw  off 
their  peculiar  properties,  and  produce 
the  substance  called  water — in  such 
cases  the  new  fact  may  be  subjected 
to  experimental  inquiry,  like  any 
other  phenomenon ;  and  the  elements 
which  are  said  to  compose  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  mere  agents  of  its 
production  ;  the  conditions  on  which 
it  depends,  the  facts  which  make  up 
its  cause. 

The  ^ects  of  the  new  phenomenon, 
the  propertiet  of  water,  for  instance, 
are  as  easily  found  by  experiment  as 
the  effects  of  any  other  cause.  But 
to  discover  the  cause  of  it,  that  is,  the 
particular  conjunction  of  agents  from 
which  it  results,  is  often  difficult 
enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  origin 
and  actual  production  of  the  pheno- 
menon are  most  frequently  inacces- 
sible to  our  observation.  If  we 
could  not  have  learned  the  composi- 
tion of  water  until  we  found  instances 
in  which  it  was  actually  produced 
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from  oxygen  and  h5'drogen,  we  should 
have  been  forced  to  wait  until  the 
casual  thought  struck  some  one  of 
passing  an  electric  spark  through  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gases,  or  inserting 
a  lighted  paper  into  it,  merely  to  try 
what  would  happen.  Besides,  many 
substances,  though  they  can  be  ana- 
lysed, cannot  by  any  kno\Tn  artificial 
means  be  recompounded.  Further, 
(>ven  if  we  could  have  ascertained,  by 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  thift  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  were  both  present 
when  water  is  produced,  no  experi- 
mentation on  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
separately,  no  knowledge  of  their 
lau's,  could  have  enabled  us  deduc- 
tively to  infer  that  they  would  pro- 
duce water.  We  require  a  specific 
experiment  pn  the  two  combinai 

Under  these  difficulties,  we  should 
generally  have  been  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  class 
of  eflFects,  not  to  any  inquiry  directed 
specifically  towards  that  end,  but 
either  to  accident,  or  to  the  gradual 
progress  of  experimentation  on  the 
different  combinations  of  which  the 
producing  agents  are  susceptible ;  if 
it  were  not  for  a  peculiarity  belong- 
ing to  effects  of  this  description,  that 
they  often,  under  some  particular  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  reproduce 
their  causes.  If  water  results  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  whenever  this  can  be  made 
sufficiently  close  and  intimate,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  water  itself  be 
placed  in  certain  situations,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  reproduced  from  it : 
an  abrupt  termination  is  put  to  the 
new  laws,  and  the  agenU  reapi>ear 
separately  with  their  own  properties  as 
at  first.  What  is  called  chemical  ana- 
lysis is  the  pnicess  of  searching  for 
the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  among  its 
effects,  or  rather  among  the  effects 
produce<l  by  the  action  of  some  other 
causes  upon  it. 

Lavoisier,  by  heating  mercury  to  a 
high  temperature  in  a  close  vessel 
ccntaining  air,  found  that  the  mercury 
increased  in  weight,  and  became  what 
was  then  oalled  red  precipitate,  while 


the  air,  on  being  examined  after  the  ex- 
periment, proved  to  have  lost  wdghtt 
and  to  have  become  incapable  of  rap- 
porting  life  or  combustion.     When 
red    precipitate    was    exposed   to  a 
still  greater  heat,  it  became  menmry 
again,  and  gave  off  a  gas  which  did 
support  life  and  flame.      Thus  the 
agents  which   by  their  combinatian 
produced  red  precipitate,  namely,  the 
mercury  and   the  gas,   reappear    ta 
effects  resulting  from  that  precipi- 
tate when  acted  upon  by  heaL     So^ 
if  we  decompose  water  by  means  of 
iron  filings,  we  produce  two  effecti^ 
rust    and    hydrogen :    now   nut    is 
already  known,  by  experiments  upon 
the  component  substances,  to  be  an 
effect  of  the  union  of  iron  and  oxy- 
gen :  the  iron  we  ourselves  supplied, 
but    the    oxygen    must    have    been 
produced  from  the  water.     The  re- 
sult therefore  is  that  water  has  dis- 
appeared, and  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
have  appeared  in  its  stead:   or,  m 
other  words,   the    original   laws    of 
these  gaseous  agents,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  superinduction  of 
the  new  laws  called  the  properties  of 
water,  have  again  started  into  exist- 
once,  and   the  causes  of  water  are 
found  among  its  effects. 

Where  two  phenomena^  between  the 
laws  or  properties  of  which,  considered 
in  themselves,  no  connection  can  be 
traced,  are  thus  reciprocally  cause 
and  effect,  each  capable  in  its' tun  of 
being  produced  from  the  other,  and 
each,  when  it  produces  the  other, 
ceasing  itself  to  exist  (as  water  ii 
produced  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  repro- 
duced from  water) ;  this  causation  of 
the  two  phenomena  by  one  another, 
each  being  generated  by  the  other*» 
destruction,  is  properly  transforma- 
tion. The  idea  of  chemical  composi- 
tion is  an  idea  of  transformation,  but 
of  a  transformation  which  is  incom- 
plete, since  we  consider  the  oxyg«n 
and  hydrogen  to  be  present  in  th«* 
water  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
capable  of  being  discovered  in  it  if  our 
senses  were  sufficiently  keen :  a  sup- 
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position  (for  it  is  no  more)  grounded 
soldj  on  the  fact  that  the  weight  of 
the  water  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
weights  of  the  two  ingredients.  If 
there  had  not  been  this  exception  to 
the  entire  disappearance  in  the  com- 
ponnd  of  the  laws  of  the  separate 
ingredients;  if  the  combined  agents 
had  not|  in  this  one  particular  of 
weight)  preserved  their  own  laws,  and 
prodaced  a  joint  result  equal  to  the 
snm  of  their  separate  results,  we 
shoold  never,  probkbly,  have  had  the 
notion  now  implied  by  the  words 
chemical  composition ;  and,  in  the 
facts  of  water  produced  from  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  produced  from  water,  as  the 
trantformatiou  would  have  been  com- 
plete, we  should  have  seen  only  a 
transformatioxi. 

In  these  eases,  where  the  hetero* 
pathie  effect  (as  we  called  it  in  a 
former  chapter  *)  is  but  a  transfor- 
mation of  its  cause,  or,  in  other  words, 
vhere  the  effect  and  its  cause  are 
Rciprocally  such,  and  mutually  con- 
vertible into  each  other,  the  problem 
of  finding  the  cause  resolves  itself 
iBto  the  far  easier  one  of  finding  an 
effect,  which  is  the  kind  of  inquiry 
that  admits  of  being  prosecuted  by 
direct  experiment.  But  there  are 
Qtber  caaes  of  heteropathio  effects  to 
which  this  mode  of  investigation  is 
act  applicable.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  heteropathic  laws  of  mind,  that 
portion  of  the  phenomena  of  our  men- 
tal nature  which  are  analogous  to 
chemical  rather  than  to  dynamical 
phenomena ;  as  when  a  complex  pas- 
sion is  formed  by  the  coalition  of 
several  elementary  impulses,  or  a 
complex  emotion  by  several  simple 
pleasures  or  pains,  of  which  it  is  the 
desalt  without  being  the  aggregate, 
or  in  any  respect  homogeneous  with 
them.  The  product,  in  these  cases, 
is  generated  by  its  various  factors ; 
hot  the  factors  cannot  be  reproduced 
''om  the  product;  just  as  a  youth 
can  grow  mto  an  old  man,  but  au  old 
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man  cannot  grow  into  a  youth.  We 
cannot  ascertain  from  what  simple 
feelings  any  of  our  complex  states  of 
mind  are  generated,  as  we  ascertain 
the  ingredients  of  a  chemical  com- 
pound, by  making  it,  in  its  turn, 
generate  them.  We  can  only,  there- 
fore, discover  these  laws  by  the  slow 
process  of  studying  the  simple  feel* 
ings  themselves,  and  ascertaining 
synthetically,  by  experimenting  on 
the  various  combinations  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  what  they,  by 
their  mutual  action  upon  one  another, 
are  capable  of  generating. 

§  5.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  other,  and  apparently  simpler 
variety  of  the  mutual  interference  of 
causes,  where  each  cause  continues  to 
produce  its  own  proper  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws  to  which  it  con- 
forms in  its  separate  state,  would 
have  presented  fewer  difficulties  to 
the  inductive  inquirer  than  that  of 
which  we  have  just  finished  the  con- 
sideration. It  presents,  however,  so 
far  as  direct  induction  apart  from 
deduction  is  concerned,  infinitely 
greater  difficulties.  When  a  concur- 
rence of  causes  gives  rise  to  a  new 
effect,  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
separate  effects  of  those  causes,  the 
resulting  phenomenon  stands  forth 
undisguised,  inviting  attention  to  its 
peculiarity,  and  presenting  no  obstacle 
to  our  recognising  its  presence  or  ab- 
sence among  any  number  of  surround- 
ing phenomena.  It  admits,  therefore, 
of  being  easily  brought  under  the 
canons  of  Induction,  provided  in- 
stances can  be  obtained  such  as  those 
canons  require:  and  the  non-occnr- 
renoe  of  such  instances,  or  the  want 
of  means  to  produce  them  artificially, 
is  the  real  and  only  difficulty  in  such 
investigations ;  a  difficulty  not  logical, 
but  in  bome  sort  physical.  It  is  other- 
wise with  cases  of  what^  in  a  preceding 
chapter,  has  been  denominated  the 
Composition  of  Causes.  There,  the 
effects  of  the  separate  causes  do  not 
terminate  and  giva  plaoe  to  others, 
thereby  ceasing  to  form  any  part  of 
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the  phenomeDon  to  be  investigated ; 
on  the  contraxy,  they  still  take  place, 
but  are  intermingled  with,  and  dis- 
guised by,  the  homogeneous  and 
closely  allied  effects  of  other  causes. 
They  are  no  longer  a,  b,  c,  rf,  €,  ex- 
isting side  by  side,  and  continuing 
to  be  separately  discernible ;  they 
are  4-  a,  a,  -  J  6,  -  6,  2  6,  &c  ;  some 
of  which  cancel  one  another,  while 
many  others  do  not  appear  distinguish- 
ably,  but  merge  in  one  sum  :  forming 
altogether  a  result,  between  which 
and  the  caus^  whereby  it  was  pro- 
duced there  is  often  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  tracing  by  observa- 
tion any  fixed  relation  whatever. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Composi- 
tion of  Causes  has  been  seen  to  be, 
that  though  two  or  more  laws  inter- 
fere with  one  another,  and  apparently 
frustrate  or  modify  one  another's 
operation,  yet  in  reiedity  all  are  ful- 
filled, the  collective  effect  being  the 
exact  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  causes 
taken  separately.  A  familiar  in- 
stance is  that  of  a  body  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  two  equal  and  con- 
trary forces.  One  of  the  forces  if 
acting  alone  would  carry  the  body 
in  a  given  time  a  certain  distance  to 
the  west,  the  other  if  acting  alone 
would  carry  it  exactly  as  far  towards 
the  east ;  and  the  result  is  the  same 
as  if  it  bad  been  first  carried  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  one  force  would 
carry  it,  and  then  back  towards  the 
east  as  far  as  the  other  would  carry 
it,  that  is,  precisely  the  same  dis- 
tance ;  being  ultimately  left  where  it 
was  found  at  first 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liaUe  to 
be  in  this  manner  counteracted,  and 
seemingly  frustrated,  by  coming  into 
conflict  with  other  laws,  the  separate 
result  of  which  is  opposite  to  theirs, 
or  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  it. 
And  hence,  with  almast  every  law, 
many  instances  in  which  it  really  is 
entirely  fxdfilled  do  not,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  cases  of  its  operation  at 
all.  It  is  so  in  the  example  just 
adduced :  a  force,  in  mechanics,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cau^e  of 


motion,  yet  the  sum  of  the  effects  of 
two  causes  of  motion  may  be  rest 
Again,  a  body  solicited  by  two  forow 
in  directions  making  an  angle  with 
one  another  moves  in  the  diagonal ; 
and  it  seems  a  paradox  to  say  th»i 
motion  in  the  diagonal  is  the  sum  d 
two  motions  in  two  other  Hnes.  Mo- 
tion, however,  is  but  change  of  pUoe, 
and  at  ever}*  instant  the  body  is  in 
the  exact  place  it  would  have  been  in 
if  the  forces  had  acted  during  alter- 
nate instants  instead  of  acting  in  the 
same  instant,  (saving  that  if  we  sup- 
pose two  forces  to  act  snccessively 
which  are  in  tnith  simultaneous,  w 
must  of  course  allow  them  double  ttc 
time.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
each  force  has  had,  during  eadi  m- 
Btant,  all  the  effect  which  belonged 
to  it ;  and  that  the  modifying  infla- 
ence  which  one  of  two  concurrent 
causes  is  said  to  exercise  with  wyct 
to  the  other  may  be  considered  w 
exerted  not  over  the  action  ol  tbe 
cause  itself,  but  over  the  effect  after 
it  is  completed.  For  all  purposes  oJ 
predicting,  calculating,  or  explaining 
their  jomt  result,  causes  ^b'^^^"'' 
pound  their  effects  may  be  treated  tf 
if  they  produced  simultaneously  eacn 
of  them  its  own  effect,  and  all  tl«« 
effects  co-existed  visibly. 

Since  the  laws  of  causes  are  » 
really  fulfilled  when  the  caiuw  *^ 
said  to  be  counteracted  by  opp^ 
causes  as  when  they  are  left  ^J^^ 
own  undisturbed  action,  we  mo*  ^ 
cautious  not  to  express  *^®  *Lj. 
such  terms  as  would  render  the  a«^ 
tion  of  their  being  fulfilled  m J*^ 
cases  a  contradiction.  If.formsWT^ 
it  were  stated  as  a  law  of  nature  ^ 
a  body  to  which  a  force  is  »PP^ 
moves  in  the  direction  of  ^^j^^ 
with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
force  direcUy,  and  to  its  ^"^^ 
inversely ;  when  in  point  of  fac*  , 
bodies  to  which  a  force  is  apphe?  ^ 
not  move  at  aU.  and  those  **'?*^ 
move  (at  least  in  the  region  ot  o 
earth)  are,  from  the  veiy  ^^ 
tarded  by  the  action  of  grt^'v  ^ 
other    resisting  forces,  and  >' 
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utopped  altogether ;  it  is  clear  that 
the  general  propoeition,  though  it 
would  be  tnie  under  a  certain  hypo- 
thesis, would  not  express  the  facts  as 
they  actually  occur.  To  accommodate 
the  expression  of  the  law  to  the  real 
phenomena,  we  must  say,  not  that 
the  object  moves,  but  that  it  tendt  to 
moTe,  iu  the  direction  and  with  the 
velocity  specified.  We  might,  indeed, 
goard  our  expression  in  a  different 
mode,  by  saying  that  the  body  moves' 
in  that  manner  unless  prevented,  or 
except  in  so  far  as  prevented,  by  some 
counteracting  cause,  but  the  body 
does  not  only  move  in  that  manner 
unless  counteracted  ;  it  tends  to  move 
in  that  manner  even  when  counter- 
acted; it  still  exerts  in  the  original 
direction  the  same  energy  of  move- 
ment as  if  its  first  impulse  had  been 
undisturbed,  and  produces,  by  that 
energy,  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity 
of  effect  This  is  true  even  when  the 
force  leaves  the  body  as  it  found  it,  in 
a  state  of  absolute  rest ;  as  when  we 
tttempt  to  raise  a  body  of  three  tons 
weight  with  a  force  equal  to  one  ton. 
For  if,  while  we  are  applying  this 
force,  wind  or  water  or  any  other 
agent  supplies  an  additional  force  just 
exceeding  two  tons,  the  body  will  be 
niaed;  thus  proving  that  the  force 
we  applied  exerted  its  full  effect  by 
neutndising  an  equivalent  portion  of 
the  weight  which  it  was  insufficient 
altogether  to  overcome.  And  if  while 
we  are  exerting  this  force  of  one  ton 
upon  the  object  in  a  direction  oon- 
tnoy  to  that  of  gravity,  it  be  put  into 
a  wale  and  weighed,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  lost  a  ton  of  its  weight,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  press  downwards  with 
a  force  only  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  two  forces. 

These  facts  are  correctly  indicated 
by  the  expression  tendency.  All  laws 
of  causation,  in  consequence  of  their 
liability  to  be  counteracted,  require 
to  be  stated  in  words  affirmative  of 
tendencies  only,  and  not  of  actual  re- 
sults. In  thofie  sciences  of  causation 
which  have  an  accurate  nomenclature, 
there  are  special  words  which  signify 


a  tendency  to  the  particular  effect 
with  which  the  science  is  conversant; 
thus  pressure,  in  mechanics,  is  synony- 
mous with  tendency  to  motion,  and 
forces  are  not  reasoned  on  as  causing 
actual  motion,  but  as  exerting  pres- 
sure. A  similar  improvement  in  ter- 
minology would  be  very  salutary  in 
many  other  branches  of  science. 

The  habit  of  neglecting  this  neces- 
sary element  in  the  precise  expres- 
sion of  the  laws  of  nature  has  given 
birth  to  the  popular  prejudice  that  all 
general  truths  have  exceptions  ;  axid 
much  unmerited  distrust  has  thence 
accrued  to  the  conclusions  of  science 
when  they  have  been  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  minds  insufficiently 
disciplined  and  cultivated.  The  rough 
generalisations  suggested  by  common 
observation  usually  have  exceptions  ; 
but  principles  of  science,  or,  in  other 
words,  laws  of  causation,  have  not. 
"  What  is  thought  to  be  an  exception 
to  a  principle,"  (to  quote  words  used 
on  a  different  occasion,)  "is  always 
some  other  and  distinct  principle 
cutting  into  the  former ;  some  other 
force  which  impinges*  Against  the 
first  force,  and  deflects  it  from  its 
direction.  There  are  not  a  law  and  an 
exception  to  that  law,  the  law  acting 
in  ninety-nine  cases,  and  the  excep- 
tion in  one.  There  are  two  laws,  each 
possibly  acting  in  the  whole  hundred 
cases,  and  bringing  about  a  common 
effect  by  their  conjunct  operation. 
If  the  force  which,  being  the  less  con- 
spicuous of  the  two,  is  called  the  dis- 
turbing force,  prevails  sufficiently  over 
the  other  force  in  some  one  case,  to 
constitute  that  case  what  is  commonly 
called  an  exception,  the  same  disturb- 
ing force  probably  acts  as  a  modifying 
cause  in  many  other  cases  which  no 
one  will  call  exceptions. 

"  Thus  if  it  were  stated  to  be  a  law 
of  nature  that  all  heavy  bodies  fall  to 
the  ground,  it  would  probably  be  said 

*  It  seems  hardly  noccsaorv  to  say  that 
the  word  impinffey  as  a  Keueral  term  to  ex- 

SrcRS  collision  of  forces,  is  here  used  by  a 
^ure  of  apeecht  and  not  as  expressive  of 
any  theory  respecting  the  nature  of  force. 
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that  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  prevents  a  balloon  from  falling, 
constitutes  the  balloon  an  exception 
to  that  pretended  law  of  natura  But 
the  real  law  is,  that  all  heavy  bodies 
tend  to  fall ;  and  to  this  there  is 
no  exception,  not  even  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  for  even  they,  as  every  astro- 
nomer knows,  tend  towards  the  earth, 
with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  which  the  earth  tends  towards 
them.  The  resistance  of  the  atmos- 
phere might,  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  balloon,  from  a  misapprehension 
of  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is,  be 
baid  to  prevail  over  the  law ;  but  its 
disturbing  effect  is  quite  as  real  in 
every  other  case,  since  though  it  does 
not  prevent,  it  retards  the  fall  of  all 
bodies  whatever.  The  rule  and  the 
so-called  exception  do^not  divide  the 
cases  between  them  ;  each  of  them  as 
a  comprehensive  rule  extending  to  all 
cases.  To  call  one  of  these  concurrent 
principles  an  exception  to  the  other, 
is  superficial,  and  contrary  to  the  cor- 
rect principles  of  nomenclature  and 
arrangement  An  effect  of  precisely 
the  same  kind,  and  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
two  different  categories,  merely  as 
there  does  or  does  not  exist  another 
cause  preponderating  over  it"  * 

§  6.  We  have  now  to  consider  ac- 
cording to  what  method  these  com- 
plex effects,  compounded  of  the  effects 
of  many  causes,  are  to  be  studied ; 
how  we  are  enabled  to  trace  each 
effect  to  the  concurrence  of  causes  in 
which  it  originated,  and  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  its  recurrence — the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected again  to  occur.  The  conditions 
of  a  phenomenon  which  arises  from  a 
composition  of  causes  may  be  investi- 
gated either  deductively  or  experi- 
mentally. 

The  case,  it  is  evident,  is  naturally 
susceptible  of  the  deductive  mode  of 
investigation.  The  law  of  an  effect 
of  this  description  is  a  result  of  the 

*  FitaifM  on  Snme  Untettled  <}uet(t<m«  <if 
Political  Economy f  Essay  V. 


laws  of  the  separate  causes  on  the 
combination  of  which  it  depends,  and 
is  therefore  in  itself  capable  of  bei^s 
deduced  from  these  laws.     Thii  is 
called  the  method  a  prion.    TVi 
other,  or  A  potUrwri  method,  pio- 
fesaes  to  proceed  according  to  the 
canons  of  experimental  inouiiy.  Con* 
sidering  the  whole  assemblage  of  oon- 
current  causes  which  produced  tbr 
phenomenon  as  one  single  caoF^  it 
attempts  to  ascertain  the  csnse  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  by  a  w*™!*^ 
son  of  instances.    This  second  method 
subdivides  itself  into  two  different 
varieties.      If  it  merely  collstes  in- 
stances of  the  effect,  it  is  a  method 
of  pure  observation.     If  it  opentes 
upon  the  causes,  and  tries  <fifferat 
combinations  of   them,  in  hopes  oi 
ultimately  hitting  the  precise  oom- 
bination  which  will  produce  the  gitwi 
total  effect,  it  is  a  method  of  cxpen- 
ment 

In  order  more  completely  to  dcsr 
up  the  nature  of  each  of  these  three 
methods,  and    determine  which  of 
them  deserves  the  preference,  it  wiU 
be  expedient  (oonformaUy  to  s  f»- 
vourite  maxim   of  Lord  Chsnc^* 
Eldon,  to  which,  though  it  has  often 
incurred     philosophical    ridicule  • 
deeper  philosophy  will  not  refuse  w 
sanction)  to  "dothe  them  in  cirofflH 
stances."     We  shall  select  f or^ 
purpose  a  case  which  as  yet  fun»iw«* 
no  very  brilliant  example  of  *^*  ^ 
cess   of  any  of  the  three  ^f**^ 
but  which  is  all  the  more  suited  w 
illustrate  the  difficulties  inherent » 
them.     Let  the  subject  of  iamjj  » 
the  conditions  of  health  and  d»** 
in  the  human  body,  or  (for  gr«»^ 
simpUoity)  the  cunditions  of  ^^ 
from  a  given  disease  ;  and  in  ore 
to  narrow  the  question  still  nK*«»  ^f* 
it  be  limited,  in  the  fin*  initwcftW 
this  one  inquiry,  Is  or  is  not  son* 
particular  medicament  (mercuiy,  »*. 
instance)   a  remedy  for  the  f*^'* 
disease?  o 

Now,  the  deductive  m^^'"^ 
set  out  from  known  properties  of  ©^ 
cury  and  known  laws  of  the  iiafl'*" 
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body,  and,  by  reasoning  from  these, 
voald  Attempt  to  discover  whether 
mercury  will  act  upon  the  body  when 
in  the  morbid  condition  supposed,  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  tend  to 
restore  health.  The  experimental 
method  would  simply  administer  mer- 
cury in  as  many  cases  as  possible, 
noting  the  age,  sex,  temperament, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  bodily  oon- 
Btitntion,  the  particular  form  or  variety 
of  the  disease,  the  particular  sta^e  of 
its  progress,  &c.,  remarking  in  which 
of  these  cases  it  was  attended  with  a 
salutary  efifect,  and  with  what  cir- 
comstances  it  was  on  those  occasions 
combined.  The  method  of  simple 
observation  would  compare  instances 
of  recovery,  to  find  whether  they 
agreed  in  having  been  preceded  by 
the  administration  of  mercury ;  or 
woold  compare  instances  of  recovery 
with  instances  of  failure,  to  find  cases 
which,  agreeing  in  all  other  respects, 
differed  only  in  the  fact  that  mercury 
had  been  administered  or  that  it  had 
not 

f  7.  That  the  last  of  these  three 
modes  of  investigation  is  applicable 
to  the  case,  no  one  has  ever  seriously 
contended.     No  conclusions  of  value 
on  a  subject  of  such  intricacy  ever 
were  obtained   in  that  way.      The 
utmost  that  could  result  would  be  a 
vague  general  impression  for  or  against 
the  efficacy  of  mercury,  of  no  avail 
for  guidance  unless  confirmed  by  one 
of  the  other  two  methods.     Not  that 
the  results  which  this  method  strives 
to  obtain  would  not  be  of  the  utmost 
possible  value  if  they  could  be  obtained. 
If  all  the  cases  of  recovery  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  in  an  examination 
extending  to  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, were  cases  in  which  mercury 
bad   been    administered,   we    might 
generalise  with  confidence  from  this 
experience,  and  should  have  obtained 
a  conclusion  of  real  value..   But  no 
such  basis  for  generalisation  can  we, 
in  a  case  of  this  description,  hope  to 
obtain.     The  reason  is  that  which 
we  have  spoken  of  as   constituting 


the  characteristic  imperfection  of  the 
Method  of  Agreement — Plurality  of 
Causes.  Suppasinff  even  that  mercuiy 
does  tend  to  cure  tne  disease,  so  many 
other  causes,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, also  tend  te  cure  it,  that  there 
are  sure  to  be  abundant  instances  of 
recovery  in  which  mercury  has  not 
been  administered :  unless,  indeed, 
the  practice  be  to  administer  it  in 
all  cases ;  on  which  supposition  it 
will  equally  be  found  in  the  cases  of 
failure. 

When  an  efifect  resulte  from  the 
union  of  many  causes,  the  share  which 
each  has  in  the  determination  of  the 
efitect  cannot  in  general  be  great ;  and 
the  efifect  is  not  likely,  even  in  its 
presence  or  absence,  still  less  in  its 
variations,  to  follow,  even  approxi- 
mately, any  one  of  the  causes.  Re- 
covery from  a  disease  is  an  event  to 
which,  in  every  case,  many  influences 
must  concur.  Mercury  may  be  one 
such  influence ;  but  from  the  very 
fact  that  there  are  many  other  such, 
it  will  necessarily  happen  that  al- 
though nvercury  is  administered,  the 
patient,  for  want  of  other  concurring 
influences,  will  often  not  recover,  and 
that  he  often  will  recover  when  it  is 
not  administered,  the  other  favourable 
influences  being  sufiBciently  powerful 
without  it.  Neither,  therefore,  will 
the  instances  of  recovery  agree  in  the 
administration  of  mercury,  nor  will 
the  instances  of  failure  agree  in  its 
non-administration.  It  is  much  if, 
by  multiplied  and  accurate  returns 
from  hospitals  and  the  like,  we  can 
collect  that  there  are  rather  more 
recoveries  and  rather  fewer  failures 
when  mercury  is  administered  than 
when  it  is  not;  a  result  of  very 
secondary  value  even  as  a  guide  to 
practice,  and  almost  worthless  as  a 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject.* 

*  It  is  Justl  V  remarked  by  Professor  Bain. 
th-it  though  the  Methods  of  Agroement  aiia 
DilTerencs  aie  not  np]iliciible  to  those  cases, 
they  are  not  wholly  inaccessible  to  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations.  "If 
a  cause  happens  to  vary  alone,  the  effect 
will  also  vary  alone :  a  cause  and  efTect 
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§  8.  The  inapplicability  of  the 
method  of  simple  observation  to  as- 
certain the  conditions  of  effects  de- 
pendent on  many  concurring  causes 
being  thus  recc^ised,  we  shall  next 
inquire  whether  any  greater  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  the  other  branch 
of  the  d  posteriori  method,  that  which 
proceeds  by  directly  trying  different 
combinations  of  causes,  either  artifici- 
ally produced  or  found  in  nature,  and 
taking  notice  what  is  their  effect : 
as,  for  example,  by  actually  trying 
the  effect  of  mercury,  in  as  many 
different  circumstances  as  ]x)88ible. 
This  method  differs  from  the  one 
which  we  have  just  examined,  in 
turning  our  attention  directly  to  the 
causes  or  agents,  instead  of  turning 
it  to  the  effect,  recovery  from  the 
disease.  And  since,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  effects  of  causes  are  far 
more  accessible  to  our  study  than  the 
causes  of  effects,  it  is  natural  to  think 
that  this  method  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  proving  successful  than  the 
former. 

may  be  thus  singled  out  under  the  greatest 
oomplicationM.  Thus,  when  the  appetite 
for  food  increases  with  the  cold,  we  huve 
a  strong  evidence  of  connection  between 
these  two  facts,  although  other  circum- 
ptanccs  may  o)ierate  in  the  same  direction. 
The  assigning  of  the  respective  parts  of  the 
mm  and  moon  in  the  action  of  the  tides 
may  be  effected,  to  a  certain  degree  of 
exactness,  by  the  variations  of  the  amount 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  two  at- 
tractive Dodiesw  Ey  a  series  of  experi- 
ments of  Concomitant  Variations,  directed 
to  ascertain  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
from  the  human  body  under  varieties  of 
muscular  exorcise,  Dr.  Parkes  obtained 
the  remarkable  conclusion  that  a  muscle 

Cws  during  exercise,  and  loses  bulk  dur- 
the  subsequent  rent."— Logic,  li.  8^. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  olXwi  posslblo  to  single 
out  the  influencing  causes  from  among  a 
great  number  of  more  concomitants,  by 
noting  what  are  the  antecedents  a  varia- 
tion in  which  is  followed  by  a  variiition  in 
the  effect.  But  when  there  are  many  in- 
fluencing causes,  no  one  of  them  greatly 
predominating  over  the  rest,  and  espoci. 
ally  when  some  of  these  are  continuHlly 
changing,  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to 
trace  sucii  a  relation  mstween  the  varia- 
tions of  the  effect  and  those  of  any  one 
cause  as  would  enable  us  to  assign  to  that 
cause  its  real  shiu*e  in  the  production  of 
the  effect. 


The  method  now  under  oonaiderft- 
tion  is  called  the  Empirical  MeUMxi ; 
and  in  order  to  estimate  it  f airiy,  ve 
must  suppose  it  to  be  completely,  not 
incompletely,   empirical     AVe  must 
exclude  from  it  everything  which  psr- 
takes  of  the  nature  not  of  an  expeii- 
mental  but  of  a  deductive  operatioiL 
If,  for  instance,  we  try  experiments 
with  mercury  upon  a  person  in  health, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  general  lain 
of  its  action  upon  the.  human  budv. 
and  then  reason  from  these  laws  to 
determine  how  it  will  act  upon  per- 
sons affected  with  a  particular  di^eoKi 
this  may  be  a  really  effectual  method, 
but  this  is  deduction.     The  experi- 
mental method  does  not  derive  the 
law  of  a  complex  case  from  the  nm- 
pler  laws  which  conspire  to  produce 
it,  but  makes  its  experiments  directly 
upon   the  complex   case.     We  must 
make  entire  abstraction  of  all  knor- 
ledge  of  the  simpler  tendencies,  the 
modi  operandi^  of  mercury  in  detail. 
Our  experimentation    must    aim  at 
obtaining  a  direct  answer  to  the  speci- 
fic question,  Does  or  does  not  merctiry 
tend  to  cure  the  particular  disease  ? 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  far  the 
case  admits  of  the  observance  of  tbow 
rules  of  experimentation,  which  it  v 
found  necessary  to  observe  in  other 
cases.  When  we  devise  an  experi- 
ment to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  given 
agent,  there  are  certain  precantioitf 
which  we  never,  if  we  can  help  it, 
omit  In  the  first  place,  we  introduce 
the  agent  into  the  midst  of  a  set  of 
circumstances  which  we  have  exactly 
ascertained.  It  needs  hardly  be  re- 
marked how  far  this  condition  is  from 
being  realised  in  any  case  connected 
with  the  phenomena  of  life  ;  how  far 
we  are  from  knowing  what  are  all  the 
circumstances  which  pre-exist  in  any 
instance  in  which  mercury  is  adminis- 
tered to  a  living  being.  This  diffi- 
culty, however,  though  insuperable  in 
most  cases,  may  not  be  so  in  all: 
there  are  sometimes  concurrences  of 
many  causes,  in  which  we  yet  know 
accurately  what  the  causes  are.  More- 
over, the  difficulty  may  be  attenuated 
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bj  sufficient  multiplication  of  experi- 
ments, in  circumstances  rendering  it 
improbable  that  any  of  the  unknown 
causes  should  exist  in  them  a]L  But 
when  we  have  got  clear  of  this  ob- 
stacle we  encounter  another  still  more 
serious.  In  other  cases,  when  we  in- 
tend to  tiy  an  experiment,  we  do  not 
reckon  it  enough  that  there  be  no  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  the  presence  of 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  We  require 
also  that  none  of  the  circumstajices 
which  we  do  know  shall  have  effects 
susceptible  of  being  confounded  with 
those  of  the  agents  whose  properties 
we  wish  to  stud  V.  We  take  tiie  utmost 
pains  to  exclude  all  causes  capable  of 
composition  with  the  given  cause  ;  or 
if  forced  to  let  in  any  such  causes,  we 
take  care  to  make  them  such  that  we 
can  Mmpute  and  allow  for  their  in- 
fluence, so  that  the  effect  of  the  given 
cause  may,  after  the  subduction  of 
those  other  effects,  be  apparent  as  a 
residual  phenomenon. 

These  precautions  are  inapplicable 
to  such  cases  as  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. The  mercury  of  our  experiment 
being  tried  with  an  unknown  multi- 
tude (or  even  let  it  be  a  known  mul- 
titade)  of  other  influencing  circum- 
stances, the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
influencing  circumstances  implies 
that  they  disguise  the  effect  of  the 
mercury,  and  preclude  us  from  know- 
ing 'whether  it  has  any  effect  or  not. 
Unless  we  already  knew  what  and 
bow  much  is  owing  to  every  other 
circamstanoe,  (that  is,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  very  problem  solved  which 
we  mie  considering  the  means  of  solv- 
ing,) we  cannot  tell  that  those  other 
drcumstances  may  not  have  produced 
the  whole  of  the  effect,  independently 
mr  even  in  spite  of  the  mercury.  The 
Method  of  Difference,  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  its  use,  namely,  by  comparing 
the  state  of  things  following  the  ex- 
periment with  the  state  which  pre- 
ceded it,  is  thus,  in  the  case  of  inter- 
mixture of  effects,  entirely  imavailing ; 
because  other  causes  than  that  whose 
effect  we  are  seeking  to  determine 
have  been  operating  during  the  tran- 


sition. As  for  the  other  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  Method  of  Difference, 
namely,  by  comparing,  not  the  same 
case  at  two  different  periods,  but 
different  cases,  this  in  the  present 
instance  is  quite  chimerical.  In  phe- 
nomena BO  complicated  it  is  question- 
able if  two  cases,  similar  in  all  respects 
but  one,  ever  occurred  ;  and  were  they 
to  occur,  we  could  not  possibly  know 
that  they  were  so  exactly  similar. 

Anything  like  a  scientific  use  of  the 
method  of  experiment,  in  these  com- 
plicated cases,  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question.  We  can  generally,  even  in 
the  most  favourable  cases,  only  dis- 
cover by  a  succession  of  trials  that  a 
certain  cause  is  very  often  followed  by 
a  certain  effect.  For,  in  one  of  these 
conjunct  effects,  the  portion  which  is 
determined  by  any  one  of  the  in- 
fluencing agents,  is  usually,  as  we 
before  remarked,  but  small ;  and  it 
must  be  a  more  potent  cause  than 
most,  if  even  the  tendency  which  it 
really  exerts  is  not  thwarted  by  other 
tendencies  in  nearly  as  many  cases  as 
it  is  fulfilled.  Some  causes  indeed 
there  are  which  are  more  potent  than 
any  counteracting  causes  to  which 
they  are  commonly  exposed  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  are  some  truths  in 
medicine  which  are  sufficiently  proved 
by  direct  experiment.  Of  these  the 
most  familiar  are  those  that  relate  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  substances  known 
as  Specifics  for  particular  diseases  : 
"  quinine,  colchicum,  lime-juice,  cod- 
liver  oil,"  *  and  a  few  otiiers.  Even 
these  are  not  invariably  followed  by 
success  ;  but  they  succeed  in  so  large 
a  proportion  of  cases,  and  against 
such  powerful  obstacles,  that  their 
tetidency  to  restore  health  in  the  dis- 
orders for  which  they  are  prescribed 
may  be  regarded  as  an  experimental 
truth.t 

*  Bain's  LogiCf  ii.  360. 

t  What  ifl  said  in  the  text  on  t))e  inappli- 
cability of  the  experimental  methodfl  tore- 
solve  particular  questions  of  medical  troat- 
ment  does  not  aetract  from  their  efficacy 
in  ascertaining  the  general  laws  of  the  iuii- 
mal  or  human  system.  The  functions,  for 
example,  of  the  di£Ferent  classes  of  nerves 
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If  BO  little  can  be  done  by  the  ex* 
perimental  method  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  an  effect  of  many  com- 
bined causes,  in  the  case  of  medical 
science  ;  still  less  is  this  method  ap- 
plicable to  a  class  of  phenomena  more 
complicated  than  even  those  of  physio- 
1<^,  the  phenomena  of  politics  and 
history.  There,  Plurality  of  Causes 
exists  in  almcst  bonndless  excess,  and 
effects  are,  for  the  most  part,  inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  one  another. 
To  add  to  the  embarrasinnent,  most 
of  the  inquiries  in  iM)litical  science 
relate  to  the  production  of  effects  of  a 
most  comprehensive  description,  such 
as  the  public  wealth,  public  security, 
public  morality,  and  the  like  :  results 
liable  to  be  affected  directly  or  in- 
directly either  in  plus  or  in  minus  by 
nearly  every  fact  which  exists,  or 
event  which  occurs  in  human  society. 
The  vulgar  notion  that  the  safe  me- 
thods on  political  subjects  are  those 
of  Baconian  induction — that  the  tMie 
guide  is  not  general  reasoning,  but 
H{)ecific  experience — will  one  day  be 
quoted  as  among  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  a  low  state  of  the  speculative 
faculties  in  any  age  in  which  it  is 
accredited.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  sort  of  parodies  on 
experimental  reasoning  which  one  is 
accustomed  to  meet  with,  not  in  popu- 
lar discussion  only,  but  in  grave  trea- 
tises, when  the  affairs  of  nations  are 
the  theme.  "  How,"  it  is  asked,  "  can 
an  institution  be  bad,  when  the 
country*  has  prospered  under  it?'^ 
"  How  can  such  or  such  causes  have 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  one 
country,  when  ancyther  has  prospered 
without  them  ?  "  Whoever  makes  use 
of  an  argument  of  this  kind,  not  in- 

have  boen  discovered,  and  probably  could 
only  have  been  discovered,  by  expenments 
on  living  animals.  Observation  and  ex- 
periment are  the  ultimate  basis  of  all 
knowledge :  from  them  we  obtain  the  elo- 
mentaiT  laws  of  life,  as  we  obtain  all  other 
elementarv  truths.  It  Is  tn  dealing  with 
the  complex  combinations  that  the  ex- 
perimental methods  are  for  the  most  part 
Illusory,  and  the  deductive  mode  of  inves- 
tigation must  be  invoked  to  disentangle 
the  ooiiip1exit^\ 


tending  to  deoeive,  shoold  be  sent 
back  to  learn  the  elements  of  some 
one  of  the  more  easy  physical  idenoes. 
Such  reasonen  ignore  the  fact  of 
Plurality  of  Causes  in  the  very  ease 
which  affords  the  most  signal  example 
of  it  So  Little  could  be  condoded, 
in  such  a  case,  from  an}-  possible  col- 
lation of  individual  instances,  that 
even  the  impossibility,  in  social  ph^ 
nomena,  of  making  artificial  experi- 
ments, a  circumstance  otherwiM  lo 
prejudicial  to  directly  inductive  io- 
quiry,  hardly  affords,  in  this  case; 
additional  reason  of  regret.  For  eren 
if  we  could  try  experiments  upon  a 
nation  or  upon  the  human  race,  with 
as  little  scruple  as  ]M.  Mogendii;  tried 
them  on  dogs  and  rabbitis  we  should 
never  succeed  in  making  two  instanees 
identical  in  every  respect  except  the 
presence  or  absence  of  some  one  defi- 
nite circumstance.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  experiment  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  which  takes  plsoe 
in  politics,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  operative  element  into  national 
affairs  by  some  special  and  assignable 
measure  of  government^  such  as  the 
enactment  or  repeal  of  a  particular 
law.  But  where  there  are  so  miny 
influences  at  work,  it  requires  some 
time  for  the  influence  of  any  n«* 
cause  upon  national  phenomena  to  be- 
come apparent;  and  as  the  csum* 
operating  in  so  extensive  a  sphere  v« 
not  infinitely  numerous,  but  in  a  lUte 
of  perpetual  alteration,  it  is  shnj* 
certain  that  before  tho  effect  of  the 
newcause  becomes  conspicuous^ong^ 
to  be  a  subject  of  induction,  so  nsay 
of  the  other  influencing  circumitsnces 
will  have  changed  as  to  vitiate  the 
experiment* 

*  Professor  Bain,  though  concuttly 
genemlly  In  the  views  expressed  in  t^» 
chapter,  seems  to  estimate  more  ^^^ 
than  I  do  the  scope  for  specific  expen' 
mental  evidence  in  politics  {logkt  ii*  3Vr 
537).  There  are,  it  Is  true,  as  he  reooW 
(p.  336),  some  cases  "when  an  agent  «aa- 
deniy  introduood  la  almost  inBtantaneoiiil.T 
followed  by  some  othsr  changati  ss  wboa 
the  announcement  of  a  diplomatic  rup- 
ture between  two  nations  is  foUovred  the 
sjime  day  by  a  derangement  of  the  money 
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Two,  therefore,  of  the  three  possible 
method!  for  the  study  of  phenomena 
lesalting  from  the  composition  of 
QUAj  causes,  being,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  ease,  inefficient  and  iUu- 
aocy,  there  remains  only  the  third, — 
that  which  considers  the  causes  sepa- 
ntely,  and  infers  the  effect  from  the 
baUnoe  of  the  different  tendencies 
which  produce  it:  in  short,  the  de- 
ductive or  d  priori  method.  The 
more  particular  consideration  of  this 
iuteilectnal  process  requires  a  chapter 
to  itself. 


CHAPTER  XL 

or  THE  DEDUCTIVE  METHOD. 

I  I.  The  mode  of  investigation 
which,  from  the  proved  inapplicabi- 
lity of  direct  methods  of  observation 
and  experiment,  remains  to  us  as  the 
main  source  cxf  the  knowledge  we 
posnss  or  can  acquire  respecting  the 
coaditions  and  laws  of  recurrence 
of  the  more  complex  phenomena,  is 
csUed,  in  its  most  general  expression, 
the  Deductive  Method,  and  consists 
of  three  operations — ^the  first,  one  of 
<iirect  induction ;  the  second,  of  ra- 
tioemation ;  the  third*  of  verification. 

I  call  the  first  step  in  the  process 
an  inductive  operation,  because  there 
must  be  a  direct  induction  as  the 
t)t>is  of  the  wbole,  though  in  many 
psrticolar  investigations  the  place  of 
the  induction  nay  be  supplied  by  a 
prior  deduction ;  but  the  premises  of 
this  prior  deduction  must  have  been 
derived  from  induction. 

The  problem  of  the  Deductive  Me- 
thod is  to  find  the  law  of  an  effect 
fRn  the  laws  of  the  different  ten> 

<Btfk«i"  But  thia  experiment  would  be 
qoite  inconclnaive  merely  as  an  experi- 
iiKQt  It  can  only  serve,  as  any  exi)eri- 
Bent  may,  to  verify  the  oondusion  of  a 
deduction.  Unless  we  already  knew  by 
^knowledge  uf  tlie  motives  wldch  act  ou 
^«>iae«8  men  that  the  prospect  of  war 
|n^  to  dexange  the  money-market*  we 
■Mild  never  have  been  able  to  prove  a 
««mection  between  the  two  facts,  unless 
sftcr  having  ascertained  historically  that 
the  one  foUowed  the  other  in  too  great  a 


dencies  of  which  it  is  the  joint  result. 
The  first  requisite,  therefore,  is  to 
know  the  laws  of  those  tendencies — 
the  law  oi  each  of  the  concurrent 
causes ;  and  this  supposes  a  previous 
process  of  observation  or  experiment 
upon  each  cause  separately,  or  else  a 
previous  deduction,  which  also  must 
depend  for  its  ultimate  premises  on 
observation  or  experiment  Thus,  if 
the  subject  be  social  or  historical 
phenomena,  the  premises  of  the  De- 
ductive Method  must  be  the  laws  of 
the  causes  which  determine  that  class 
of  phenomena  ;  and  those  causes  are 
human  actions,  together  with  the 
general  outward  circumstances  under 
the  influence  of  which  mankind  are 
placed,  and  which  constitute  man's 
position  on  the  earth.  The  Deductive 
Method  applied  to  social  phenomena 
must  begin,  therefore,  by  investigat- 
ing, or  must  suppose  to  have  been 
already  investigated,  the  laws  of 
human  action,  and  those  propertieR 
of  outward  things  by  which  the  ac- 
tions of  human  beings  in  society  are 
determined.  Some  of  these  general 
truths  will  naturally  be  obtained  by 
observation  and  experiment,  others 
by  deduction  ;  the  more  complex  laws 
of  human  action,  for  example,  may 
be  deduced  from  the  simpler  ones, 
but  the  simple  or  elementary  laws 
will  always  and  necessarily  have  been 
obtained  by  a  directly  inductive  pro- 
cess. •> 
To  ascertain,  then,  the  laws  of  each 
separate  cause  which  takes  a  share  in 
producing  the  effect  is  the  first  de- 
sideratum of  the  l>eductive  Method. 
To  know  what  the  causes  are  which 
must  be  subjected  to  this  process  of 
study  may  or  may  not  be  difficult. 

number  of  instances  to  bo  consistent  with 
tiieir  having  been  recorded  with  due  pre- 
cautions. Whoever  has  caref  ullv  examine- 1 
any  of  the  attempts  continually  made  to 
prove  economic  doctrines  by  such  a  recital 
of  instances,  knows  well  how  futile  they 
are.  It  always  turns  out  that  the  circum- 
stances of  scarcely  any  of  the  cases  have 
been  fully  stated  :  and  that  cases,  in  equal 
or  greater  numbers,  have  been  omitted, 
which  would  ha?e  tended  to  an  opposite 
oonclusion. 
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In  the  case  last  mentioned,  this  first 
condition  is  of  easy  fulfilment.  That 
social  phenomena  depend  on  the  acts 
and  mental  impressions  of  human  be- 
ings never  could  have  been  a  matter 
of  any  doubt,  however  imperfectly  it 
may  have  been  known  either  by  what 
laws  those  impressions  and  actions 
are  governed,  or  to  what  social  con- 
sequences their  laws  naturally  lead. 
Neither,  again,  after  physical  science 
had  attained  a  certain  development, 
could  there  be  any  real  doubt  where 
to  look  for  the  laws  on  which  the 
phenomena  of  life  depend,  since  they 
must  be  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
laws  of  the  solid  and  fluid  substances 
composing  the  organised  body  and 
the  medium  in  which  it  subsists, 
together  with  the  peculiar  vital  laws 
of  the  different  tissues  c<mstituting 
the  organic  structure.  In  other  cases 
really  far  more  simple  than  these,  it 
was  much  less  obvious  in  what  quarter 
the  causes  were  to  be  looked  for,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  celestial  phenomena. 
Until,  by  combining  the  laws  of  cer- 
tain causes,  it  was  fotmd  that  those 
laws  explained  all  the  facts  which  ex- 
perience had  proved  concerning  the 
neavenly  motions,  and  led  to  predic- 
tions which  it  always  verified,  man- 
kind never  knew  that  those  were  the 
causes.  But  whether  we  are  able  to 
put  the  question  before  or  not  until 
after  we  have  become  capable  of  an- 
swering it,  in  either  case  it  must  be 
answered ;  the  laws  of  the  different 
causes  must  be  ascertained  before  we 
can  proceed  to  deduce  from  them  the 
conditions  of  the  effect. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  those  laws 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other  than 
the  fourfold  method  of  experimental 
inquiry,  already  discussed.  A  few 
remarks  on  the  application  of  that 
method  to  cases  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes  are  all  that  is  requisite. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  the  law  of  a  tendency  by  an 
induction  from  cases  in  which  the 
tendency  is  counteracted.  The  laws 
of  motion  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  light  from  the  observa- 


tion of  bodies  kept  at  rost  hy  the 
equilibrium  of  opposing  f  oroea  Kvea 
where  the  tendency  is  not,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  oountencted, 
but    only    modified,    by  hsvisg  iti 
effects  compounded  with  the  efiedi 
arising  from  some  other  teodencyor 
tendencies,   we   are   still  in  la  un- 
favourable position   for  trscmg,  \n 
means  of  such  cases,  the  law  of  \)» 
tendency  itself.     It  would  have  bees 
scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  lav 
that  every  body  in  motion  tends  to 
continue  moving  in  a  straight  line,  I7 
an  induction  from  instances  in  vfaieb 
the  motion  is  deflected  into  a  oant, 
by  being  compounded  with  the  effect 
of  an  accelerating  force.     Notwith- 
standing the  resources  afforded  in  thk 
description  of  cases  by  the  Method 
of  Concomitant  Variations^  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  judicious  experimentatifln 
prescribe  that  the  law  of  each  of  the 
tendencies  should  be  studied,  if  pos- 
sible, in  cases  in  which  that  tendencj 
operates  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
no  agencies  but  thane  of  which  the 
effect  can,  from  previous  knowledge 
be  calculated  and  allowed  for. 

Accordingly,  in  the  casts,  unfortu- 
nately very  numerous  and  importMti 
in  which  the  causes  do  not  nBff 
themselves  to  be  separated  ^  ^ 
served  apart,  there  is  much  diifiwlty 
in  laying  down  with  due  certainty 
the  inductive  foundation  neoesssrj  to 
support  the  deductive  method.  Tb» 
difficulty  is  most  of  all  conspicnod 
in  the  case  of  physiological  pheno- 
mena: it  being  seldom  possible  to 
separate  the  different  agencies  yfhm 
collectively  compose  an  org«ni*» 
body,  without  destroying  the  veiy  phe- 
nomena which  it  is  our  object  to  in- 
vestigate : 
"  Following  life,  in  creatures  we  dii^ct, 

We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 
And  for  this  reason  I  am  inclined  Jo 
the  opinion  that  physiology  iff^l 
and  rapidly  progressive  as  it  ^^zl 
is  embarrassed  by  greater  natarai 
difficulties,  and  is  probably  mfctf 
tible  of  a  less  degree  of  ultimate  per- 
fection than  even  the  social  science, 
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inaimuch  as  it  is  possible  to  study 
tbe  laws  and  operations  of  one  human 
nind  apart  from  other  minds  much 
less  imperfectly  than  we  can  study 
tiie  laws  of  one  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
homan  body  apart  from  the  other 
organs  or  tissues. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked 
tbat  pathological  facts,  or,  to  speak 
in  ccMnmon  language,  diseases  in  their 
different  forms  and  degrees,  afford  in 
the  case  ol  physiological  investigation 
the  most  valuable  equivalent  to  ex- 
perimentation properly  so  called,  in- 
ttuanch  as  they  often  exhibit  to  us  a 
definite  disturbance  in  some  one  organ 
or  organic  function,  the  remaining 
oigsos  and  functions  being,  in  the 
I  fint  mstance  at  least,  unaffected.  It 
L  is  true  that  from  the  perpetual  actions 
[  and  reactions  which  are  going  on 
among  all  parts  of  the  organic  econo- 
my there  can  be  no  prolonged  dis* 
torbance  in  any  one  function  with- 
out ultimately  involving  many  of  the 
<><^;  and  when  once  it  has  done 
^  the  experiment  for  the  most  part 
Ws  its  scientific  value.  All  depends 
on  observing  the  early  stages  of  the 
dersagement^  which,  unfortunately, 
SR  of  necessity  the  least  marked.  If, 
however,  the  organs  and  functions 
not  disturbed  in  the  first  instance, 
heoome  affected  in  a  fixed  order  of 
nieoession,  some  light  is  thereby 
thrown  upon  the  action  which  one 
organ  exercises  over  another,  and  we 
occasionally  obtain  a  series  of  effects 
vfaich  we  can  refer  with  some  con- 
ftdenoe  to  the  original  local  derange- 
iDent;  but  for  this  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  know  that  the  original 
<^ngement  teas  local.  If  it  was 
what  is  termed  constitutional,  that 
is,  if  we  do  not  know  in  what  part  of 
tbe  animal  economy  it  took  its  rise, 
or  tbe  precise  nature  of  the  disturb- 
uwe  which  took  place  in  that  part, 
ve  are  mrnble  to  determine  which  of 
the  TirioQs  derangements  was  cause 
tod  which  effect;  which  of  them 
^^  produced  by  one  another,  and 
^'hich  by  the  direct,  though  perhaps 
*vdy,  action  of  the  originad  cause. 


Besides  natural  pathological  facts, 
we  can  produce  pathological  facts 
artificially  ;  we  can  try  experiments, 
even  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
by  subjecting  the  living  being  to  some 
external  agent,  such  as  the  mercury 
of  our  former  example,  or  the  section 
of  a  nerve  to  ascertain  the  functions  of 
different  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
As  this  experimentation  is  not  in- 
tended to  obtain  a  direct  solution  of 
any  practical  question,  but  to  dis- 
cover general  laws,  from  which  after- 
wards the  conditions  of  any  particular 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  deduction, 
the  best  cases  to  select  are  those  of 
which  the  circumstances  can  be  best 
ascertained :  and  such  are  generally 
not  those  in  which  there  is  any  prac- 
tical object  in  view.  The  experi- 
ments are  best  tried,  not  in  a  state  of 
disease,  which  is  essentially  a  change- 
able state,  but  in  the  condition  of 
health,  comparatively  a  fixed  state. 
In  the  one,  unusual  agencies  are  at 
work,  the  results  of  which  we  have 
no  means  of  predicting ;  in  the  other, 
the  course  of  the  accustomed  physio- 
logical phenomena  would,  it  may 
generally  be  presumed,  remain  undis- 
turbed, were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
cause  which  we  introduce. 

Such,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations, 
(the  latter  not  less  encumbered  than 
the  more  elementary  methods  by  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject,) 
are  our  inductive  resources  for  ascer- 
taining the  laws  of  the  causes  con- 
sidered separately,  when  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  make  trial  of 
them  in  a  state  of  actual  separation. 
The  insufficiency  of  these  resources  is 
so  glaring,  that  no  one  can  be  sur- 
prised at  the  backward  state  of  the 
science  of  physiology  in  which  in- 
deed our  knowledge  of  causes  is  so 
imperfect,  that  we  can  neither  explain, 
nor  could  without  specific  experience 
have  predicted,  many  of  the  fact*« 
which  are  certified  to  ua  by  the  most 
ordinary  observation.  Fortunately, 
we  are  much  better  informed  as  to 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  phenomena, 
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that  ii,  the  unifonnities  respecting^ 
which  we  cannot  yet  decide  whether 
they  are  cases  of  causation  or  mere 
results  of  it.  Not  only  has  the  order 
in  which  the  facts  of  organisation  and 
life  successively  manifest  themselves, 
from  the  first  germ  of  existence  to 
death,  been  found  to  be  uniform,  and 
very  accurately  ascertainable ;  but, 
by  a  great  application  of  the  Method 
of  Concomitant  Variations  to  the  en- 
tire facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  the  characteristic  organic 
structure  corresponding  to  each  class 
of  functions  has  been  determined 
with  considerable  precision.  Whether 
these  oi^nic  conditions  are  the  whole 
of  the  conditions,  and  in  many  cases 
whether  they  are  conditions  at  all,  or 
mere  collateral  effects  of  some  common 
cause,  we  are  quite  ignorant ;  nor  are 
we  ever  likely  to  know,  unlem  we 
could  construct  an  organised  body, 
and  try  whether  it  would  live. 

Under  »uch  disadvantages  do  we, 
in  cases  of  this  description,  attempt 
the  initial  or  inductive  step  in  the 
application  of  the  Deductive  Method 
to  complex  phenomena.  But  such, 
fortunately,  is  not  the  common  case. 
In  general,  the  laws  of  the  causes  on 
which  the  effect  depends  may  be  ob- 
tained by  an  induction  from  com- 
paratively simple  instances,  or,  at  the 
wont,  by  deduction  from  the  laws 
of  simpler  causes,  bo  obtained.  By 
himple  instances  are  meant,  of  course, 
those  in  which  the  action  of  each 
cause  was  not  intermixed  or  inter- 
fered with,  or  not  to  any  great  eictent, 
by  other  causes  whose  laws  were  un- 
known ;  and  only  when  the  induc- 
tion which  furnished  the  premises  to 
the  Deductive  Method  rested  on  such 
instances  has  the  application  of  such 
a  method  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
laws  of  a  complex  effect  been  attended 
with  brilliant  results. 

§  2.  When  the  laws  of  the  causes 
have  been  ascertained,  and  the  first 
stage  of  the  great  logical  operation 
now  under  discussion  satisfactorily 
aoeomplished,  the  second  part  follows ; 


that  of  determiniBg  from  the  laws  of 
the    catiaes  what    effect   any  given 
combination  of  those  oauMs  will  pro- 
duce.    This  is  a  process  of  ealeola- 
tion,*in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term, 
and  very  often  involves  pioteswa  q{ 
calculation  in  the  narrowest   MBas. 
It  is  a  ratiocination ;  and  when  csir 
knowledge  of  the  causes  Is  so  perieci 
as  to  extend  to  the  exact  numerical 
laws  which  they  observe  in  prodncii^ 
their  effects,  tiie  ratiocination  may 
reckon  among  its  premises  the  theo- 
rems of  the  science  of  number,  in  ths 
whole  immense  extent  of  that  scfeace. 
Not  only  are  the  most  advKaced  truths 
of    maUiematics    often    required    to 
enable  us  to  compute  an   effect  the 
numerical  law  of  which  we  already 
know,  but,  even  by  the  aid  of  Uioae 
most  advanced  truths,  we  can  go  but 
a  little  way.     In  so  simple  a  cane  ^ 
the  common  problem  of  three  bodies 
gravitating  towards  one  another,  witli 
a  force  directly  as  their  maaa  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 
all  the  resources  of  the  calculus  have 
not  hitherto  sufficed  to   obtain  may 
general  solution  but  an  appraximale 
one.     In  a  case  a  little  more  complex, 
but  still  one  of  the  mmplesi  which 
arise  in  practice,  that  of  the  motine 
of  a  projectile,  the  causes  whkh  affect 
the  velocity  and  range  (for  example) 
of  a  cannon-ball  may  be  all  knowm 
and  estimated  ;  the  force  of  the  gun- 
powder, the  angle  of  elevation,  the 
density  of  the  air,  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  wind ;  but  it  is  ems 
of  the  most  difficult  of  mathematical 
problems  to  combine  all  these,  so  as 
to  determine  the  effect  resulting  from 
their  collective  action. 

Besides  the  theorems  <^  nmnber, 
those  of  geometry  also  come  in  m 
premises,  where  the  effects  take  plmot 
in  space,  and  involve  motion  and 
extension,  as  in  mechanics,  optics, 
acoustioB,  astronomy.  But  when  the 
complication  increases,  and  the  effects 
are  under  the  influence  of  so  raaajr 
and  «ach  shifting  causes  as  to  give  no 
room  either  for  fixed  numbers  or  for 
straight  linM  and  rsgular  snrve^  (as 
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in  the  case  of  physiological,  to  eay 
nothing  of  mental  and  social  pheno- 
nena,)  the  laws  of  number  and  exten- 
sion are  applicable,  if  at  all,  only  on 
that  huge  scale  on  which  precision  of 
details  becomes  unimportant.  Al- 
though thfse  laws  play  a  oonspictious 
part  in  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  investigation  of  nature  by  the 
Dednciive  Method,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  celestial 
notions,  they  are  by  no  means  an 
indispensable  part  of  ever}'  such  pro- 
cess All  that  is  essential  in  it  is 
reasoning  from  a  general  law  to  a 
particular  case,  that  is,  determining 
by  means  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  that  case  what  result  is 
Kqnired  in  that  inKtan<»  to  fulfil  the 
law.  Thus  in  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment; if  the  fact  that  air  has  weight 
had  been  previously  known,  it  would 
have  been  easy,  without  any  nume- 
rical data,  to  deduce  from  the  general 
law  of  equilibnum  that  the  mercury 
^"ooM  stand  iu  the  tube  at  such  a 
^viA  that  the  column  of  mercury 
voald  exactly  balance  a  column  of 
the  atmosphere  of  eiiual  diameter  ; 
^Qse,  otherwise,  equilibrium  would 
not  exist. 

By  such  ratiocinations  from  the 
wpaiate  laws  of  the  causes  we  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  in  answer- 
ing either  of  the  following  questions  : 
Given  a  certain  combination  of  causes, 
what  effect  will  follow  ?  and,  What 
combination  of  causes,  if  it  existed, 
woold  produce  a  given  effect?  In 
the  one  case,  we  determine  the  effect 
to  be  expected  in  any  complex  cir- 
cnnntanceR  of  which  the  different 
elements  are  known  :  in  the  other 
case  we  learn,  according  to  what  law 
— nnder  what  ant«»dent  conditions — 
a  given  complex  effect  will  occur. 

§  3.  But  (it  may  here  be  asked)  are 
*<*  Uie  same  arguments  by  M'hich 
the  methods  of  direct  observation  and 
ciperiment  were  set  aside  as  Illusory 
when  applied  to  the  laws  of  complex 
phenomena,  apfdieable  With  equal 
foite  against  the  Method  of  Deduo* 


tion  ?  When  In  every  single  instance 
a  multitude,  often  an  unknown  mul- 
titude, of  agencies,  are  clashing  and 
combining,  what  security  have  we 
that  in  our  computation  d  |>riori  we 
have  taken  all  these  into  our  reckon- 
ing ?  How  many  must  we  not  gene- 
rally be  ignorant  of  ?  Amono^  those 
which  we  know,  how  probable  that 
some  have  been  overlooked ;  and, 
even  were  all  included,  how  vain  the 
pretence  of  summing  up  the  effects 
of  many  causes,  unless  we  know  ac- 
curately the  numerical  law  of  each, 
— a  condition  in  most  cases  not  to  be 
fulfilled ;  and  even  when  it  is  ful- 
filled, to  make  the  calculation  trans- 
cends, in  any  but  very  simple  cases, 
the  utmost  power  of  mathematical 
science  with  all  its  most  modem  im- 
provements. 

These  objections  have  real  weight, 
and  would  be  altogether  unanswer- 
able, if  there  were  no  test  by  which, 
when  we  employ  the  Deductive  Me- 
thod,   we  might  judge  whether  an 
error  of  any  of  the  above  descriptions 
had  been  committed  or  not.     Such  a 
test,  however,  there  is ;  and  its  appli- 
cation forms,  under  the  name  of  Veri- 
fication, the  third  essential  component 
part  of  the  Deductive  Method,  with- 
out which  all  the  results  it  can  give 
have  little  other  value  than  that  of 
conjecture.     To  warrant  reliance  on 
the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
deduction,  these  conclusions  must  be 
found,  on  careful  comparison,  to  ac- 
cord with  the  results  of  direct  obser- 
vation wherever  it  can  be  had.     If, 
when  we  have  experience  to  compare 
with  them,  this  experience  confirms 
them,  we  may  safely  trust  to  them  in 
other  cases  of  which  our  specific  ex- 
perience is  yet  to  come.     But  if  our 
deductions  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  a  particular  combination  of 
causes  a  given  effect  would  result, 
then  in  all  known  cases  where  that 
combination  can  be  shown  to  have 
existed,  and  where  the  effect  has  not 
followed,  we  must  be  able  to  show  (or 
at  least  to  make  a  probable  surmise) 
what  frustrated  it :  if  we  cannot,  the 
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theory  is  imperfect,  and  not  yet  to  be 
relied  upon.  Nor  is  the  verification 
complete,  unless  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  theory  is  borne  out  by  the 
observed  result,  are  of  at  least  equal 
complexity  with  any  other  cases  in 
which  its  application  oould  be  called 
for. 

If  direct  observation  and  collation 
of  instances  have  furnished  us  with 
any  empirical  laws  of  the  effect, 
(whether  true  in  all  observed  cases,  or 
only  true  for  the  most  part,)  the  most 
effectual  verification  of  which  the 
theory  could  be  susceptible  would 
be,  that  it  led  deductively  to  those 
empirical  laws ;  that  the  uniformi- 
ties, whether  complete  or  incomplete,, 
which  were  observed  to  exist  among 
the  phenomena  were  accounted  for 
by  the  laws  of  the  causes — were  such 
as  oould  not  but  exist  if  those  be  really 
the  causes  by  which  the  phenomena 
are  produced.  Thus  it  was  very 
reasonably  deemed  an  essential  re- 
quisite of  any  true  theory  of  the 
causes  of  the  celestial  motions,  that 
it  should  lead  by  deduction  to  Kep- 
ler's laws ;  which,  accordingly,  the 
Newtonian  theory  did. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the 
verification  of  theories  obtained  by 
deduction,  it  is  important  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  empirical  laws 
of  the  phenomena  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  comparison  of  instances, 
conformably  to  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, as  well  as  (it  must  be  added) 
that  the  phenomena  themselves  should 
be  described,  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  accurate  manner 
possible,  by  collecting  from  the  ob- 
servation of  parts  the  simplest  possible 
correct  exp  essions  for  the  corespond- 
ing  wholes  :  as  when  the  series  of  the 
olwerved  places  of  a  planet  was  first 
expressed  by  a  circle,  then  by  a  system 
of  epicycles,  and  subsequently  by  an 
ellipse. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  com- 
plex instances  which  would  have  been 
of  no  use  for  the  discovery  of  the 
simple  laws  into  which  we  ultimately 
analyse  their    phenomena,  neverthe- 


less, when  they  have  served  to  verify 
the  analysis,  become  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  laws  themselves.     Al- 
though we  could  not  have  got  at  the 
law  from  complex  cases,   Htill  when 
the  law,  got  at  otherwise,  in  found  if* 
be  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  a 
complex  case,    that   case  becomes  a 
new  experiment  on  the  law,  and  help« 
to  confirm  what  it  did  nut  assist  to 
discover.     It  is   a  new  trial  of  the 
principle  in  a  different  net  of  circum- 
stances ;    and  occasionally  serves  to 
eliminate  some  circumstance  not  pre- 
viously excluded,  and  the  exclnsiuQ 
of  which  might  require  an  experiment 
impossible  to  be  executed.     This  was 
strikingly  conspicuous  in  the  example 
formerly  quoted,in  which  thedifierencK 
between  the  obser>'ed  and  the  calcu- 
lated velocity  of  sound  was  ascertained 
to  result  from  the  heat  extricated  by 
the  condensation  which  takes  plac^  in 
each  sonorous  vibration.     This  was  a 
trial,  in   new  circumstances,  of    the 
law  of  the  development  of  heat  by  com- 
pression ;  and  it  added  materially  to 
the  proof  of  the  universality  of  Uiat 
law.     Accordingly  any  law  of  nature 
is  deemed  to  have  gained  in  point  <«f 
certainty  by  being  found  to  explain 
some   complex  case  which   had  nt>t 
previously  been  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  and  this  indeed  is  a 
consideration  to  which  it  is  the  habit 
of  scientific  inquirers  to  attach  rather 
too  much  value  than  too  little. 

To  the  Deductive  Method,  thus 
characterised  in  its  three  constituent 
parts.  Induction,  Ratiocination,  and 
Verification,  the  human  mind  is  in- 
debted for  its  most  connpicnous 
triumphs  in  the  investigation  of 
nature.  To  it  we  owe  all  the  theories 
by  which  vast  and  complicated  phe- 
nomena are  embraced  under  a  fev 
simple  laws,  which,  considered  as  the 
laws  of  those  gpreat  phenomena,  could 
never  have  been  detected  by  their 
direct  study.  We  may  form  some 
conception  of  what  the  method  had 
done  for  us  from  the  case  of  the 
celestial  motions,  one  of  the  simplest 
among  the  greater  instances  of  the 
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Compoeition  of  Causes,  since  (except 
in  a  few  cases  not  of  primaiy  im- 
portance) each  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  considered,  without  material 
inaccuracy,  to  be  never  at  one  time 
influenced  by  the  attraction  of  more 
than  two  bodies,  the  sun  and  one 
other  planet  or  satellite ;  making  with 
the  reaction  of  the  body  itself,  and 
the  force  generated  by  the  body's  own 
motion  and  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  tangent,  only  four  different  agents 
on  the  concurrence  of  which  the  mo- 
tions of  that  body  depend ;  a  much 
smaller  number,  no  doubt,  than  that 
by  which  any  other  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  nature  is  determined  or 
modified.  Yet  how  could  we  ever 
have  ascertained  the  combination  of 
forces  on  which  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets  are  dependent  by 
merely  comparing  the  orbits  or  veloci- 
ties of  different  planets,  or  the  dif- 
ferent velocities  or  positions  of  the 
tame  planet?  Notwithstanding  the 
tcgiilarity  which  manifests  itself  in 
thoM  motions,  in  a  degree  so  rare 
iDong  the  effects  of  concurrence  of 
ttOKs;  and  although  the  periodical 
neonence  of  exactly  the  same  effect 
affords  positive  proof  that  all  the 
combinations  o£  causes  which  occur 
at  all,  recur  periodically ;  we  should 
not  have  known  what  the  causes  were, 
if  the  existence  of  agencies  precisely 
nmilar  on  our  own  earth  had  not» 
fortonately,  brought  the  causes  them- 
selves within  the  reach  of  experimen- 
tation under  simple  circumstances. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  analyse, 
firtber  on,  thia  great  example  of  the 
Method  of  Deduction,  we  shall  not 
oocapy  any  time  with  it  here,  but 
shall  proceed  to  that  secondary  appli- 
cation of  the  Deductive  Method  the 
nault  of  which  is  not  to  prove  laws  of 
phenomena,  but  to  explain  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  LAWS  OF 
NATURE. 

§  I.  The  deductive  operation  by 
which  we  derive  the  law  of  an  effect 
from  the  laws  of  the  causes,  the  con- 
currence of  which  gives  rise  to  it, 
may  be  undertaken  either  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  law,  or  of 
explaining  a  law  already  discovered. 
The  word  explancUion  occurs  so  con- 
tinually and  holds  so  important  a 
place  in  philosophy,  that  a  little  time 
spent  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  it  will 
be  profitably  employed. 

An  individual  fact  is  said  to  be 
explained  by  pointing  out  its  cause, 
that  is,  by  stating  the  law  or  laws  of 
causation  of  which  its  production  is 
an  instance.  Thus  a  conflagration  is 
explained  when  it  is  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  a  spark  falling  into  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  combustibles  ;  and 
in  a  similar  manner,  a  law  of  uni- 
formity in  nature  is  said  to  be  ex- 
plained when  another  law  or  laws 
are  pointed  out,  of  which  that  law 
itself  is  but  a  case,  and  from  which  it 
could  be  deduced. 

§  2.  There  are  three  distinguish- 
able sets  of  circumstances  in  which  a 
law  of  causation  may  be  explained 
from,  or,  as  it  also  is  often  expressed, 
resolved  into,  other  laws. 

The  first  is  the  case  already  so 
fully  considered  ;  an  intermixture  of 
laws,  producing  a  joint  effect  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  causes 
taken  separately.  The  law  of  the 
complex  effect  is  explaii^ed  by  being 
resolved  into  the  separate!  laws  of  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  it.  Thus 
the  law  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  is 
resolved  into  the  law  of  the  acquired 
force  which  tends  to  produce  an  uni- 
form motion  in  the  tangent,  and  the 
law  of  the  centripetal  force  which 
tends  to  produce  an  accelerating  mo- 
tion towards  the  sun  ;  the  real  motion 
being  a  compound  of  the  two. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that 
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in  this  reeolution  of  the  law  of  a  com- 
plex effect,  the  laws  of  which  it  is 
compounded  are  not  the  only  elements. 
It  is  resolved  into  the  laws  of  the 
separate  causes,  together  with  the 
fact  of  their  oo-existence.  The  one 
is  as  essential  an  ingredient  as  the 
other  ;  whether  the  object  be  to  dis* 
cover  the  law  of  the  effect,  or  only  to 
explain  it.  To  deduce  the  laws  of 
the  heavenly  motions,  we  require  not 
only  to  know  the  law  of  a  rectilineal 
and  that  of  a  gravitative  force,  but 
the  existence  of  both  these  forces  in 
the  celestial  regions,  and  even  their 
relative  amount.  The  complex  laws 
of  causation  are  thus  resolved  into 
two  distinct  kinds  of  elements :  the 
one,  simpler  laws  of  causation,  the 
other  (in  the  aptly  selected  expression 
of  Dr.  Chalmers)  collocations ;  the 
collocations  consisting  In  the  existence 
of  certain  agents  or  powers,  in  certain 
circumstances  of  place  and  tima  We 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return 
to  this  distinction,  and  to  dwell  on  it 
at  such  length  as  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  further  insisting  on  it 
here.  The  first  mode,  then,  of  the 
explanation  of  Laws  of  Causation,  is 
when  the  law  of  an  effect  is  resolved 
into  the  various  tendencies  of  which 
it  is  the  result,  together  with  the  laws 
of  those  tendencies. 

§  3.  A  second  case  is  when,  be- 
tween what  seemed  the  cause  and 
what  was  supposed  to  be  its  effect, 
further  observation  detects  an  inter- 
mediate link ;  a  fact  caused  by  the 
antecedent^  and  in  its  turn  causing 
the  consequent ;  so  that  the  cause  at 
first  assigned  is  but  the  remote  cause, 
operating  through  the  intermediate 
phenomenon.  A  seemed  the  cause  of 
C,  but  it  subsequently  ap|)eared  that 
A  was  only  the  cause  of  B,  and  that 
it  is  B  which  was  the  cause  of  C. 
For  example :  mankind  were  aware 
that  the  act  of  touching  an  outward 
object  oaused  a  sensation.  It  was 
subsequently  discovered,  that  after 
we  have  touched  the  object,  and  be- 
fore we  experience  the  sensation,  some 


change  takes  place  in  a  kind  0!  thread 
called  a  nerve,  which  extends  from  oar 
outward  organs  to  the  brain.  Touch- 
ing the  object,  therefore,  is  only  the  re- 
mote oauseof  oursensation ;  thitii,iiot 
the  cause,  properly  speaking,  bat  ^ 
cause  of  the  cause ; — the  real  csoae  oi 
the  sensation  is  the  change  in  the 
state  of  the  nerve.   Future  experience 
may  not  only  give  us  more  knowledge 
than  we  now  have  of  the  particiiltf 
nature  of  this  change,  but  rosy  aL<o 
interpolate  another  link :  between  the 
contact  (for  example)  of  tlie  object 
with  our  outward  organs,  and  the 
production  of  the  change  of  itet?  in 
the  nerve,  there  may  take  plsee  mow 
electric  phenomenon,  or  some  pbeno- 
menon  of  a  nature  not  resembling  the 
effects  of  any  known  agency.  HithurU^ 
however,  no  such  intermediate  link 
has  been  discovered ;  and  the  touch 
of  the  object  must  be  considered,  pro- 
visionally, as  the  proximate  cause  « 
the  affection  of  the  nerve.    The  se- 
quence, therefore,  of  a  sensation  of 
touch  on  contact  with  an  object  » 
ascertained  not  to  be  an  ultimate  law ; 
it  is  resolved,  as  the  phrase  ia,  into 
two  other  laws, — the  law  that  cont»» 
with  an  object  produces  an  afftcfeon 
of  the   nerve,  and  the  law  that  *» 
affection  of  the  nerve  producei  «»*■ 
tion. 

To  take  another  example :  ibew«« 
powerful  acids  corrode  or  blacken  «• 
ganio  compounds.  This  is  a  ci*  « 
causation,  but  of  remote  causabffl.; 
and  is  said  to  be  explained  ^*"^'.*? 
shown  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
link,  namely,  the  separation  of  toofi 
of  the  chemical  elementa  of  the  oijl^ 
structure  from  the  rest,  and  ^^^^ 
tering  into  combination  with  *^*?^ 
The  acid  causes  this  separation^  |f* 
elements,  and  the  separatioQ  « /''' 
elements  causes  the  di»oiganifl»*>*» 
and  often  the  charring  of  the  stnictow- 
So,  again,  chlorine  extracts  colounng 
matters  (whence  its  efficacy  in  We^' 
ing)  and  purifies  the  air  from  «nff; 
tion.  This  law  is  resolved  into  tftc 
two  following  laws.  Chlorine  b»»» 
powerful  affinity  for  bases  of  all  kaiO^' 
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pAiticiiIarly  metallic  bases  and  hydro- 
gen. Such  bases  are  essential  «le- 
iaente  of  colouring  matters  and  con- 
tagious compounds,  which  substances, 
therefore,  are  decomposed  and  de- 
stroyed by  chlorine. 

§  4.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  when  a  sequence  of  phenomena 
is  thus  resolved  into  other  laws,  they 
are  always  laws  more  general  than 
ifcKlf.  The  law  that  A  ia  followed  by 
C,  is  less  general  than  either  of  the 
laws  which  connect  B  with  G  and  A 
with  R  This  will  appear  from  very 
simple  considerations. 

All  laws  of  causation  are  liable  to 
be  counteracted  or  frustrated  by  the 
iMin-fulfilment  of  some  negative  oon- 
ditioD :  the  tendency,  therefore,  of  B 
to  produce  G  may  be  defeated.  .Now 
the  law  that  A  produces  B,  is  equally 
fulfilled  whether  B  is  followed  by  G 
or  not ;  but  the  law  that  A  produces 
C  by  means  of  B,  is  of  course  only 
fidfilled  when  B  is  really  followed  by 
C,  and  is  therefore  less  general  than 
the  law  that  A  produces  B.  It  is 
ibo  less  general  than  the  law  that  B 
produces  G.  For  B  may  have  other 
Cftoaes  besides  A ;  and  as  A  produces 
C  only  by  means  of  B,  while  B  pro- 
daces  G  whether  it  has  itself  been 
produced  by  A  or  by  anything  else, 
the  second  law  embraces  a  greater 
number  of  instances,  covers  as  it 
vere  a  greater  space  of  ground,  than 
the  first 

Thus,  in  oar  former  example,  the 
law  that  the  contact  of  an  object 
causes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
nerve,  is  more  general  than  the  law 
that  contact  with  an  object  causes 
"ensation,  since,  for  aoght  we  know, 
the  change  in  the  nerve  may  equally 
take  plaoe  when,  from  a  counteracting 
cause,  as,  for  instance,  strong  mentid 
excitement,  the  sensation  does  not 
follow ;  as  in  a  battle,  where  wounds 
tfe  sometimes  received  without  any 
(consciousness  of  receiving  them.  And 
>gain,  the  law  that  change  in  the  state 
of  a  nerve  produces  sensation,  is  more 
general  than  the  law  that  contact 


with  an  object  produces  sensation  ; 
since  the  sensation  equally  follows 
the  change  in  the  nerve  when  not 
produced  by  contact  with  an  object, 
but  by  some  other  cause ;  as  in  the 
well-known  case  when  a  person  who 
has  lost  a  limb  feels  the  same  sensa- 
tion which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
call  a  pain  in  the  limb. 

Not  only  are  the  laws  of  more  im- 
mediate sequence,  into  which  the  law 
of  a  remote  sequence  is  resolved,  laws 
of  greater  generality  than  that  law  is, 
but  (as  a  consequence  of,  or  rather  as 
implied  in,  their  greater  generality) 
they  are  more  to  be  relied  on  ;  there 
are  fewer  chances  of  their  being  ulti- 
mately found  not  to  be  universally 
true.  From  the  moment  when  the 
sequence  of  A  and  G  is  shown  not  to 
be  immediate,  but  to  depend  on  an 
intervening  phenomenon,  then,  how- 
ever constant  and  invariable  the  se- 
quence of  A  and  G  has  hitherto  been 
found,  possibilities  arise  of  its  failure, 
exceeding  those  which  can  effect  either 
of  the  more  immediate  sequences,  A, 
B,  and  B,  G.  The  tendency  of  A  to 
produce  G  may  be  defeated  by  what- 
ever is  capable  of  defeating  either  the 
tendency  of  A  to  produce  B,  or  the 
tendency  of  B  to  produce  G ;  it  is 
therefore  twice  as  liable  to  failure  as 
either  of  those  more  elementary  ten- 
dencies; and  the  generalisation  that 
A  is  always  followed  by  G,  is  twioe 
as  likely  to  be  found  erroneous.  And 
so  of  the  converse  generalisation,  that 
G  is  always  preceded  and  caused  by 
A ;  which  will  be  erroneous  not  only 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  second 
immediate  mode  of  production  of  G 
itself,  but,  moreover,  if  there  be  a 
second  mode  of  production  of  B,  the 
immediate  antecedent  of  G  in  the 
sequence. 

The  resolution  of  the  one  generalisa- 
tion into  the  other  two  not  only  shows 
that  there  are  possible  limitations  of 
the  former,  from  which  its  two  ele- 
ments are  exempt,  but  shows  also 
where  these  are  to  be  looked  for.  As 
soon  as  we  know  that  B  intervenes 
between  A  and  G,  we  also  know  that  if 
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there  be  cases  in  which  the  sequence 
of  A  and  C  does  not  hold,  these  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  by  studying 
the  effects  or  the  conditions  of  the 
phenomenon  B. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  second 
of  the  three  modes  in  which  a  law 
may  be  resolved  into  other  laws,  the 
latter  are  more  general,  that  is,  ex- 
tend to  more  cases,  and  are  also  less 
likely  to  require  limitation  from  sub- 
sequent experience,  than  the  law 
which  they  serve  to  explain.  They 
are  more  nearly  unconditional ;  they 
are  defeated  by  fewer  contingencies ; 
they  are  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
universal  truth  of  nature.  The  same 
observations  are  still  more  evidently 
true  with  regard  to  the  first  of  the 
three  modes  of  resolution.  When 
the  law  of  an  effect  of  combined 
forces  is  resolved  into  the  separate 
laws  of  the  causes,  the  nature  of  the 
case  implies  that  the  law  of  the  effect 
is  less  general  than  the  law  of  any  of 
the  causes,  since  it  only  holds  when 
they  are  combined  ;  while  the  law  of 
any  one  of  the  causes  holds  good  both 
then,  and  also  w4ien  that  cause  acts 
apart  from  the  rest.  It  is  abo  mani- 
fest that  the  complex  law  is  liable  to 
be  oftener  unfulfilled  than  any  one 
of  the  simpler  laws  of  which  it  is  the 
result,  since  every  contingency  which 
defeats  any  of  the  laws  prevents  so 
much  of  the  effect  as  depends  on  it, 
and  thereby  defeats  the  complex  law. 
The  mere  rusting,  for  example,  of  some 
small  part  of  a  great  machine,  often 
suffices  entirely  to  prevent  the  effect 
which  ought  to  result  from  the  joint 
action  of  all  the  parts.  The  law  of 
the  effect  of  a  combination  of  causes 
is  always  subject  to  the  whole  of  the 
negative  conditions  which  attach  to 
the  action  of  all  the  causes  severally. 

There  is  another  and  an  equally 
strong  reason  why  the  law  of  a  com- 
plex effect  must  be  less  general  than 
the  laws  of  the  causes  which  conspire 
to  produce  it  The  same  causes,  act- 
ing according  to  the  same  laws,  and 
differing  only  in  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  combined,  often  pro- 


duce effects  which  differ  not  meiely 
in  qiukutity,  but  in  kind.    The  com- 
bination of  a  centripetal  with  s  pro* 
jectile  force,  in  the  proportions  vhkh 
obtain  in  all  the  planets  and  ntd- 
lites  of  our  solar  system,  gives  rise  to 
an  elliptical  motion  ;  but  if  the  ntio 
of  the  two  forces  to  each  other  were 
slightly  altered,  it   is   demonstnted 
that  the  motion  produced  would  be 
in  a  circle,  or  a  parabola,  or  an  hyper- 
bola ;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  the 
case  of  some  comets  one  of  thete  i« 
probably  the  fact.      Yet  the  law  of 
the  parabolic   motion  would  be  re- 
solvable into  the  very  same  simple 
laws  into  which  that  of  the  elliptical 
motion  is  resolved,  namely,  the  l»w 
of  the  permanence  of  rectilineal  mo- 
tion and  the  law  of  gravitation.    If. 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  ages,  some 
circumstance  were  to  manifest  itidf 
which,  without  defeating  the  Jaw  of 
either  of  those  forces,  shoidd  merely 
alter  their  proportion  to  one  another, 
(such  as  the  shock  of  some  solid  body, 
or  even  the  accumulating  ^^^.'J 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  whk* 
astronomers  have  been  led  to  sunnw 
that  the  motions    of    the  heavenly 
bodies  take  place,)  the  ellipticsl  mo- 
tion might  be  changed  into  a  "^^ 
in  some  other  conic  section ;  ^bA  *°* 
complex  law  that  the  pUmetaiy  na- 
tions toke  place  in  ellipses  would  » 
deprived  of  its  universaHty,  thonjh 
the  discovery  would  not  at  all  ^J^*"^ 
from  the  universality  of  the  sinplf 
laws  into  which  that  complex  lawjj 
resolved.    The  law,  in  short,  of  ewfc 
of  the  concurrent  causes  reniains  the 
same,  however  their  collocations  ^ 
vary ;  but  the  law  of  their  joint  effect 
varies  with  every  difference  in  the 
collocations.     There  needs  no  ni^ 
to  show  how  much  more  general  toe 
elementary  laws  must  be  than  •"/Jf 
the  complex  laws  which  are  denv» 
from  them. 

§  5.  Besides  the  two  modes  wW^ 
have  been  treated  of,  there  is  a  tbiw 
mode  in  which  laws  an  pm?J^«;J  .^ 
one  another  ;  and  in  this  it  is  teu-^^' 
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dent  that  they  are  resolyed  into  laws 
more  general  than  themselves.     This 
third  mode  is  the  aubiumpHon  (as  it  has 
been  called)  of  one  law  under  another, 
or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
the  gathering  up  of  several  laws  into 
one  more  general  law  which  includes 
them  alL      The   most  splendid  ex- 
ample of    this   operation  was  when 
terrestrial  gravity  and    the   central 
force  of  the  solar  system  were  brought 
together  under  tne  general  law  of 
gravitation.     It  had  been  proved  an- 
tecedently that   the  earth   and  the 
other  planets  tend  to  the  sun ;  and  it 
had  been  known   from   the  earliest 
times  that  terrestrial  bodies  tend  to- 
wards the  earth.     These  were  similar 
I      phenomena ;  and  to  enable  them  both 
to  be  subsumed  under  one  law,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  prove  tbat^  as  the 
effects  were  similar  in  quality,  so  also 
they,  as  to  quantity,  conform  to  the 
nme  roles.     This  was  first  shown  to 
be  true  of  the  moon,  which  agreed 
^>Hh  terrestrial  objects  not  only  in 
teadmg  to  a  centre,  but  in  the  fact 
tbat  this  centre  was  the  earth.     The 
tendency  of  the  moon   towards  the 
earth  being  ascertained  to  vary  as 
•  the  invene  squ^ure  of  the  distance,  it 
VM  deduced  from  this,  by  direct  cal- 
colstion,  that  if   the  moon  were  as 
near  to  the  earth  as  terrestrial  objects 
ue,  and  the  acquired  force  in  the* 
direction  of  the  tangent  were  sus- 
P^ded,  the  moon  woildd  fall  towards 
the  earth  through  exactly  as  many 
f^t  in  a  second  as  those  objects  do 
^y  virtue  of  their  weight.      Hence 
the  mferenoe  was  irresistible  that  the 
"Kwn  also  tends  to  the  earth  by  vir- 
tue of  its  weight,  and  that  the  two 
phenomena,  the  tendency  of  the  moon 
tothe  earth  and  the  tendency  of  ter- 
'^•Wal  objects  to  the  earth,  being 
jot  only  similar  in  quality,  but,  when 
|Q  the  Bame  circumstances,  identical 
m  quantity,  are  cases  of  one  and  the 
»ine  Uw  of  causation.     But  the  ten- 
«|ncy  of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  and 
we  tendency  of  the  earth  and  planets 
to  the  snn,  were  already  known  to  be 
^^Btt  of  the  same  law  of  causation : 


and  thus  the  law  of  all  these  ten- 
dencies and  the  law  of  terrestrial 
gravity  were  recognised  as  identical, 
and  were  subsumed  under  one  general 
law,  that  of  gravitation. 

In  a  simUar  manner,  the  laws  of 
magnetic  phenomena  have  more  re- 
cently been  subsumed  under  known 
laws  of  electricity.  It  is  thus  that 
the  most  general  laws  of  nature  are 
usually  arrived  at :  we  mount  to  them 
by  successive  steps.  For,  to  arrive 
by  correct  induction  at  laws  which 
hold  under  such  an  inmiense  variety 
of  circumstances,  laws  so  general  as 
to  be  independent  of  any  varieties  of 
space  or  time  which  we  are  able  to 
observe,  requires  for  the  most  part 
many  distinct  sets  of  experiments  or 
observations,  conducted  at  di£ferent 
times  and  by  different  people.  One 
part  of  the  law  is  first  ascertained, 
afterwards  another  part :  one  set  of 
observations  teaches  us  that  the  law 
holds  good  under  some  conditions, 
another  that  it  holds  good  under 
other  conditions,  by  combining  which 
observations  we  find  that  it  holds 
good  under  conditions  much  more 
general,  or  even  universally.  The 
general  law,  in  this  case,  is  literally 
the  sum  of  all  the  partial  ones ;  it 
is  a  rec(^ition  of  the  same  sequence 
in  different  sets  of  instances,  and 
may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  merely 
one  step  in  the  process  of  elimination. 
The  tendency  of  bodies  towards  one 
another,  which  we  now  call  gravity, 
hod  at  first  been  observed  only  on  the 
earth's  surface,  where  it  manifested 
itself  only  as  a  tendency  of  all  bodies 
towards  the  earth,  and  might,  there- 
fore, be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  earth  itself :  one  of  the 
circumstances,  namely,  the  proximity 
of  the  earth,  had  not  been  eUminated. 
To  eliminate  this  drcumstanoe  re- 
quired a  fresh  set  of  instances  in 
other  parts  of  the  universe :  these 
we  could  not  ourselves  create ;  and 
though  nature  had  created  them  for 
us,  we  were  placed  in  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances  for  observing  them. 
To  make  these  observations  fell  natur*. 
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ally  to  the  lot  of  a  different  set  of 
persons  from  those  who  studied  ter- 
restrial phenomena,  and  had,  indeed, 
been  a  matter  of  great  interest  at  a 
time  when  the  idea  of  explaining 
celestial  facts  by  terrestrial  laws  was 
looked  upon  as  the  confounding  of  an 
indefeasible  distinction.  When,  how- 
ever, the  celestial  motions  were  ac- 
curately ascertained,  and  the  deduc- 
tive processes  performed,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  their  laws  and  those 
of  terrestrial  gravity  corresponded, 
those  celestial  observations  became  a 
set  of  instances  which  exactly  elimin- 
ated the  circumstance  of  proximity  to 
the  earth,  and  proved  that  in  the 
original  case,  that  of  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, it  was  not  the  earth,  as  such, 
that  caused  the  motion  or  the  pres- 
sure, but  the  circumstance  common 
to  that  case  with  the  celestial  in- 
stances, namelv,  the  presence  of  some 
great  body  within  certain  limits  of 
distance. 

§  6.  There  are,  then,  three  modes 
of  explaining  laws  of  causation,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  resolving 
them  into  other  laws.  First,  when 
the  law  of  an  effect  of  combined 
causes  is  resolved  into  the  separate 
laws  of  the  causes,  together  with  the 
fact  of  their  combination.  Secondly, 
when  the  law  which  connects  any  two 
links,  not  proximate,  in  a  chain  of 
causation,  is  resolved  into  the  laws 
which  connect  each  with  the  inter- 
mediate links.  Both  of  these  are 
cases  of  resolving  one  law  into  two 
or  more ;  in  the  third,  two  or  more 
are  resolved  into  one :  when,  after 
the  law  has  been  shown  to  hold  good 
in  several  different  classes  of  cases, 
we  decide  that  what  is  true  in  each 
of  these  classes  of  eases  is  true  under 
some  more  general  supposition,  con- 
sisting of  what  all  those  classes  of 
cases  have  in  common.  We  may 
here  remark  that  this  last  operation 
involves  none  of  the  uncertainties  at- 
tendant on  induction  by  the  Method 
of  Agreement,  since  we  need  not  sup- 
pose the  result  to  be  extended  by  way 


of  inference  to  any  new  dus  of  cues 
different  from  those  by  the  oompvi- 
son  of  which  it  was  engendered. 

In  all  these  three  processes,  Iswi 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  resolved  into 
laws  more  general  than  themselves; 
laws  extending  to  all  the  cases  which 
the  fonner  extended  to,  and  otbeis 
besides.     In  the  first  two  modes  thej 
are  also  resolved  into  laws  more  cer- 
tain, in  other  words,  more  univensUj 
true   than  themselves ;  they  are,  i& 
fact,    proved    not  to  be  therosdytt 
laws  of  nature,  the  character  of  vhidi 
is  to  be  universally  true,  but  remfc* 
of  laws  of  nature,  which  may  be  only 
true  conditionally,  and  for  the  nwst 
part   No  difference  of  this  sort  exiat* 
in   the   third    case,    since   here  the 
partial  laws  are,   in   fact^  the  very 
same  law  as  the  general  one,  and  any 
exception  to  them  would  be  an  excep- 
tion to  it  too. 

By  all  the  three  processes,  the 
range  of  deductive  aaence  is  extended; 
since  the  laws,  thus  resolved,  may  be 
thenceforth  deduced  demonstrativdy 
from  the  laws  into  which  they  are 
resolved.  As  already  remarked,  the 
same  deductive  process  which  prove* 
a  law  or  fact  of  causation  if  unkoov^  . 
serves  to  explain  it  when  known. 

The  word  explanation  is  ha«w» 
in  its  philosophical  sense.  ^^^  * 
called  explaining  one  law  of  nattu*  oy 
another,  is  but  substituting  one  mys- 
tery for  another,  and  does  nolhing 
to  render  the  general  course  of  n*^'"* 
other  than  mysterious :  we  can  no 
more  assign  a  why  for  the  most  citen- 
sive  laws  than  for  the  partial  one* 
The  explanation  may  substitute  » 
mystery  which  has  become  fanailitfi 
and  has  grown  to  Kern  not  mysteriouij 
for  one  which  is  stiU  strange.  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  explanation, » 
common  parlance.  But  the  P*^^*^ 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
often  does  the  very  contrary  :»*>*■ 
solves  a  phenomenon  with  whico  we 
are  familiar  into  one  of  which  *« 
previously  knew  little  or  nothing ;  Jj 
when  the  common  fact  of  the  f»i^* 
heavy  bodies  was  resolved  iato  »• 
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tendency  of  all  pArtides  of  matter  to- 
varcb  one  another.  It  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  view,  therefore,  that  in 
idenoe,  those  who  speak  of  explain- 
ing any  phenomenon  mean  (or  should 
mean)  pointing  oat  not  some  more 
familiar,  bat  merely  some  more  gene- 
ral phenomenon,  of  which  it  is  a  par- 
tial exemplification  ;  or  some  laws  of 
catuation  which  produce  it  by  their 
joint  or  suooessive  action,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  its  conditions  may 
be  determined  deductively.  Every 
such  operation  brings  us  a  step  nearer 
towards  answering  the  question  which 
was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  as 
comprehending  the  whole  problem  of 
the  investigation  of  nature,  viz.  What 
are  the  fewest  assumptions,  which 
beinff  granted,  the  order  of  nature  as 
it  emts  wonld  be  the  result  ?  What 
are  the  fewest  general  propositions 
from  which  all  the  uniformities  exist- 
ing in  nature  could  be  deduced  ? 

The  laws,  thus  explained  or  re- 
lolTed,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  ac- 
omiUed  for ;  but  the  expression  is 
inoorrect,  if  taken  to  mean  anything 
more  than  what  has  been  already 
itated.  In  minds  not  habituated  to 
■ocorate  thinking,  there  is  often  a 
eonfused  notion  that  the  general  laws 
ire  the  causes  of  the  partial  ones ; 
that  the  law  of  general  sravitation, 
for  example,  causes  the  (menomenon 
of  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth.  But 
to  assert  this  would  be  a  misuse  of 
the  word  cause  :  terrestrial  gravity  is 
not  an  effect  of  general  gravitation, 
bat  a  cote  of  it ;  that  is,  one  kind  of 
the  particular  instances  in  which  that 
general  law  obtains.  To  account  for 
a  law  of  nature  means,  and  can  mean, 
nothing  more  than  to  assign  other 
laws  more  general,  together  with  col- 
locations, which  laws  and  collocations 
being  supposed,  the  partial  law  fol- 
lowi  without  any  additional  supposi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  OP  THE  EX- 
PLANATION OF  LAWS  OP  NATURE. 

§  I.  The  most  striking  example 
which  the  history  of  science  presents 
of  the  explanation  of  laws  of  causa- 
tion and  other  uniformities  of  sequence 
among  special  phenomena,  by  resolv- 
ing them  into  laws  of  greater  sim- 
Slicity  and  generality,  is  the  great 
Newtonian  generalisation :  respecting 
which  typical  instance  so  much  having 
already  been  said,  it  is  sufficient  t«) 
call  attention  to  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  the  special  observed 
uniformities  which  are  in  this  case 
accounted  for,  either  as  particular 
cases,  or  as  consequences  of  one  very 
simple  law  of  universal  nature.  The 
simple  fact  of  a  tendency  of  every 
particle  of  matter  towards  every  other 
particle,  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  explains  the 
fall  of  bodies  to  the  earth,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  and  satellites,  the 
motions  (so  far  as  known)  of  comets, 
and  all  the  various  regularities  which 
have  been  observed  in  these  special 
phenomena ;  such  as  the  elliptical 
orbits,  and  the  variations  from  exact 
ellipses ;  the  relation  between  the 
solar  distuioes  of  the  planets  and  the 
duration  of  their  revolutions;  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  the 
tides,  and  a  vast  number  of  minor 
astronomical  truths. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  in  the 
preceding  chapter  of  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  from 
laws  of  electricity ;  the  special  laws 
of  magnetic  agency  having  been  affi- 
liated by  deduction  to  observed  laws 
of  electric  action,  in  which  they  have 
ever  since  been  considered  to  be  in- 
cluded as  special  cases.  An  example 
not  so  complete  in  itself,  but  even 
more  fertile  in  consequences,  having 
been  the  starting-point  of  the  really 
scientifio  study  of  physiology,  is  tha 
affiliation,  conmienoed  by  Bichat,  and 
carried  on  by  subsequent  biologists, 
of  the  properties  of  the  bodily  oiganfl 
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to  the  elementary  properties  of  the 
tissues  into  which  tney  are  anatomi- 
cally decomposed 

Another  striking  instance  is  af- 
forded by  Dalton's  generalisation, 
commonly  known  as  the  atomic  theory. 
It  had  been  known  from  the  very 
commencement  of  accurate  chemical 
observation,  that  any  two  bodies  com- 
bine chemically  with  one  another  in 
only  a  certain  number  of  proportions  ; 
but  those  proportions  were  in  each  case 
expressed  by  a  percentage — so  many 
parts  (by  weight)  of  each  ingredient, 
m  loo  of  the  compound,  (say  35  and 
a  fraction  of  one  element^  64  and  a 
fraction  of  the  other  :)  in  which  mode 
of  statement  no  relation  was  per- 
ceived between  the  proportion  in 
which  a  given  element  combines  with 
one  substance,  and  that  in  which  it 
combines  with  others.  The  great 
step  made  by  Dalton  consisted  in 
perceiving,  that  a  unit  of  weight 
might  be  established  for  each  sub- 
stance, such  that  by  supposing  the 
substance  to  enter  into  all  its  com- 
binations in  the  ratio  either  of  that 
unit,  or  of  some  low  multiple  of  that 
unit,  all  the  different  proportions, 
previously  expressed  by  percentages, 
were  found  to  result.  Thus  I  being 
assumed  as  the  unit  of  hydrogen,  if  8 
were  then  taken  as  that  of  oxygen, 
the  combination  of  one  unit  of  hydro- 
gen with  one  unit  of  oxygen  would 
produce  the  exact  proportion  of  weight 
between  the  two  substances  which  is 
known  to  exist  in  water ;  the  com- 
bination of  one  unit  of  hydrogen  with 
two  units  of  oxygen  would  produce 
the  proportion  which  exists  in  the 
other  compound  of  the  same  two  ele- 
ments, called  peroxide  of  hydrogen ; 
and  the  combinations  of  hydrogen 
and  of  oxygen  with  all  other  sub- 
stances would  correspond  with  the 
supposition  that  those  elements  enter 
into  combination  by  single  units,  or 
twos,  or  threes,  of  the  numbers  as- 
signed to  them,  I  and  8,  and  the  other 
substances  by  ones  or  twos  or  threes 
of  other  determinate  numbers  proper 
to  each.     The  result  is  that  a  table  | 


of  the  equivalent  nnmben,  or,  u 
they  are  called,  atomic  weights,  of  all 
the  elementary  substances,  oompraes 
in  itself,  and  scientificaUy  expuiitf, 
all  the  proportions  in  which  any  nb- 
stanoe,  elementary  or  compound,  is 
found  capable  of  entering  into  diemi* 
cal  combination  with  any  other  eub- 
stanoe  whatever. 

§  2.  Some  interesting  cases  of  the 
explanation   of    old   uniformities  bj 
newly  ascertained  laws  are  afforded  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Graham. 
That  eminent  diemist  was  tiie  fint 
who  drew  attention  to  the  distinctkm 
which  may  be  made  of  all  substancei 
into  two  dasses,  termed  by  him  cr)'9- 
talloids  and  colloids  ;  or  zather,  of  all 
states  of  matter  into  the  crysUUoid 
and  the  colloidal   states,   for  many 
substances  are  capable  of  existing  in 
either.     When  in  the  colloidal  state, 
their  sensible  properties  are  very  dif* 
ferent  from  those  of  the  same  sub- 
stance when  crystalliaed,  or  when  in 
a  state  easily  susceptible  of  crystal- 
lisation.   Ck>lloid  substances  pass  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  slowness  into 
the    crystalline    state,   and   an  ex- 
tremely inert   in    all    the    ordioaiy 
chemioftl    relations.       Subetanoec  id 
the  colloid  state  are  almost  al«ayi> 
when  combined  with  water,  more  or 
less  viscous  or  gelatinous.     The  mo^ 
prominent  examples  of  the  state  aR 
certain   animal   and   vegetable  sab- 
stances,   particularly   gelatine,  albn* 
men,  starch,  the  gums,  caramel,  tan- 
nin, and  some  others.     Among  sob- 
stances  not  of  organic  origin,  the  most 
notable  instances  are  hydrated  silicic 
acid  and  hydtuted  alumina,  with  other 
metallic  peroxides  of  the  aluminous 
class. 

Now  it  is  found,  that  while  colloidal 
substances  are  easily  penetrated  by 
water,  and  by  the  solutions  of  cry*- 
talloid  substances,  they  are  very  Um 
penetrable  by  one  another :  which 
enabled  Professor  Graham  to  intro- 
duce a  highly  effective  process  (termed 
dialysis)  for  separating  the  crystalloid 
substances  contained  in  any  liquid 
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mixtore,  by  passing  them  throngh  a 
thin  septum  of  colloidal  matter,  which 
does  not  soffer  anything  colloidal  to 
psas,  or  Boffers  it  only  in  very  minute 
quantity.  This  property  of  colloids 
enabled  Mr.  Graham  to  account  for  a 
nnmber  of  special  results  of  observa- 
tion not  previously  explained. 

For  instance,  "  while  soluble  crys- 
talloids are  always  highly  sapid, 
wliible  colloids  are  singularly  in- 
sipid," as  might  be  expected ;  for,  as 
the  seatient  extremities  of  the  nerves 
of  the  palate  "are  probably  protected 
by  a  colloidal  membrane, '  imperme- 
able to  other  colloids,  a  colloid,  when 
tasted,  probably  never  reaches  those 
;  nerves.  Again,  "  it  has  been  observed 
that  vegetable  gum  is  not  digested  in 
the  stomach ;  l^e  coats  of  that  organ 
dlsJyse  the  soluble  food,  absorbing 
oystalloids,  and  rejecting  all  col- 
loids." One  of  the  mysterious  pro- 
oesKs  accompanying  digestion,  -  the 
wcretion  of  free  muriatic  acid  by 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  obtains  a 
ivobable  hypothetical  explanation 
tbnmgh  the  same  law.  finally, 
orach  light  is  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
Krred  phenomena  of  osmose  (the 
pMsage  of  fluids  outward  and  inward 
through  uiimal  membranes)  by  the 
fact  that  the  membranes  are  colloidal. 
In  consequence,  the  water  and  saline 
aolotioDs  contained  in  the  animal 
body  pass  easUy  and  rapidly  through 
the  membranes,  while  the  substances 
directly  applicable  to  nutrition,  which 
ve  mostly  colloidal,  are  detained  by 
them.* 

The  property  which  salt  possesses 
^  preserving  animal  substances  from 
PQtrefaction  b  resolved  by  Liebig  into 
^vo  more  general  laws — ^the  strong 
*ttrKtioo  of  salt  for  water,  and  the 
>>^ocsrity  of  the  presence  of  water  as 
A  oondition  of  putrefaction.  The  in- 
^ennediate  phenomenon  which  is  in- 
^cipoktted  between  the  remote  cause 

_*  yide  Memoir  by  Thomas  Oraham, 
J-R-S.,  Master  of  the  Mint,  "On  Liquid 
JJroon  AppUed  to  Analynis;"  in  the 
^*»Umpkital  Transaetions  for  i86a,  ro- 
Jjtttl  fai  the  Jmaital  of  the  Chemical 
^"^wty.  and  also  separately  as  a  pamphlet. 


and  the  effect,  can  here  be  not  merely 
inferred  but  seen ;  for  it  is  a  familiar 
fact,  that  flesh  upon  which  salt  has 
been  thrown  is  speedily  found  swim- 
ming in  brine. 

The  second  of  the  two  factors  (as 
they  may  be  termed)  into  which  the 
preceding  law  has  been  resolved,  the 
necessity  of  water  to  putrefaction, 
itself  affords  an  additional  example 
of  the  Resolution  of  Laws.  The  law 
itself  is  proved  by  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference, since  flesh  completely  dried 
and  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  does 
not  putrefy  ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
dried  provisions,  and  human  bodies 
in  very  dry  climates.  A  deductive 
explanation  of  this  same  law  re- 
sults from  Liebig's  speculations.  The 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  other  azo- 
tised  bodies  is  a  chemical  process,  by 
which  they  are  gradually  dissipated 
in  a  gaseous  form,  chiefly  in  that  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  now  to 
convert  the  carbon  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance into  carbonic  acid  requires  oxy- 
gen, and  to  convert  the  azote  into 
ammonia  requires  hydrogen,  which 
are  the  elements  of  water.  The  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  the  putrefaction  of 
azotised  substances,  compared  with 
the  gradual  decay  of  non-azotised 
bodies  (such  as  wood  and  the  like) 
by  the  action  of  oxygen  alone,  he 
explains  from  the  general  law  that 
substances  are  much  more  easily  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  two  dif- 
ferent affinities  upon  two  of  their  ele- 
ments than  by  the  action  of  only  one. 

§  3.  Among  the  many  important 
properties  of  the  nervous  system  which 
riave  either  been  first  discovered  or 
strikingly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sdquard,  I  select  the  reflex  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  nutrition 
and  secretion.  By  reflex  nervous 
action  is  meant  action  which  one  part 
of  the  nervous  system  exerts  over 
another  part,  without  any  interme- 
diate action  on  the  brain,  and  con- 
sequently without  consciousness ;  or 
which,  if  it  does  pass  through  the 
brain,  at  least  produces  its  effects  in- 
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dependently  of  the  will.  There  are 
many  experiments  which  prove  that 
irritation  of  a  nerve  in  one  part  of 
the  body  may  in  this  maimer  excite 
powerful  action  in  another  part ;  for 
example,  food  injected  into  the  sto- 
mach through  a  divided  cesophagus 
nevertheless  produces  secretion  of 
saliva ;  warm  water  injected  into  the 
bowels,  and  various  other  irritations 
of  the  lower  intestines,  have  been 
found  to  excite  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  so  forth.  The  reality  of 
the  power  being  thus  proved,  its 
agency  explains  a  great  variety  of 
apparently  anomalous  phenomena,  of 
which  I  select  the  following  from  Dr. 
Brown-S^uard's  Lectures  on  the  Ner- 
vous System : — 

The  production  of  tears  by  irrita- 
tation  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  secretions  of  the  eye  and  nose 
increased  by  exposure  of  other  parts 
of  the  body  to  cold. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye,  especially 
when  of  traumatic  origin,  very  fre- 
quently excites  a  similar  affection  in 
the  other  eye,  which  may  be  cured 
by  section  of  the  intervening  nerve. 

Loss  of  sight  sometimes  produced 
by  neuralgia;  and  has  been  known 
to  be  at  once  cured  by  the  extirpation, 
for  instance,  of  a  carious  tooth. 

Even  cataract  has  been  produced 
in  a  healthy  eye  by  cataract  in  the 
other  eye,  or  by  neuralgia,  or  by  a 
wound  of  the  frontal  nerv& 

The  well-known  phenomenon  of  a 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, and  consequent  death,  produced 
by  iiTitation  of  some  of  the  nervous 
extremities,  e.gr.,  by  drinking  very 
cold  water,  or  by  a  blow  on  the  al>- 
domen,  or  other  sudden  excitation 
of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  nerve, 
though  this  nerve  may  be  irritated 
to  any  extent  without  stopping  the 
heart's  action  if  a  section  be  nuMle  of 
the  communicating  nerves. 

The  extraordinary  effects  produced 
on  the  internal  organs  by  an  extensive 
bum  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  con- 
sisting of  violent  inflanmaation  of  the 


tissues  of  the  abdomen,  chat,  or 
head,  which,  when  death  enaon  f  ran 
this  kind  of  injury,  is  one  of  tbemoit 
frequent  causes  of  it 

Paralysis  and  ansesthesift  of  one 
part  of  Uke  body  from  nei]nlgi»ra 
another  part ;  and  musoolar  atrofhy 
from  neuralgia,  even  when  there  is 
BO  paralysis. 

Tetanus  produced  by  the  lenoo  of 
a  nerve ;  Dr.  Brown-SiSquard  thinb 
it  highly  probable  that  hydrophobe 
is  a  phenomenon  of  a  similar  nstan. 

Morbid  changes  in  the  nutritioo  d 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  manif^t' 
ing  themselves  by  epilepsy,  chon^ 
hysteria,  and  other  diseflses,  oeo* 
sioned  by  lesion  of  some  of  the  ne^ 
vous  extremities  in  remote  pls^  ** 
by  worms,  calculi,  tumours,  cariow 
bones,  and  in  some  cases  even  by  very 
slight  irritations  of  the  skin. 

§-4.  From  the  foregoing  and  similv 
instances  we  may  see  the  importano^ 
when  a  law  of  nature  previously  on- 
known  has  been  brought  to  light  or 
when  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
a  known  law  by  experiment,  of  ex- 
amining all  cases  which  present  tbe 
conditions  necessary  for  bringing  tfait 
law  into  action  ;  a  process  Jei^  "* 
demonstrations  ctf  special  lavi  ^' 
viously  unsuspected,  and  expUn>te>B> 
of  others  already  empirically  J™"*^ 

For  instance,  Farwday  disoowr* 
by  experiment  that  voltaic  electricity 
could  be  evolved  from  a  natural  m^r 
net,  provided  a  conducting  body  wew 
set  in  motion  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  magnet ;  and  this  be 
found  to  hold  not  only  of  small  ni^- 
nets,  but  of  that  great  magnet,  the 
earth.  The  law  being  thus  esW>- 
lished  experimentally  that  electncity 
is  evolved  by  a  magnet  and  a  cob* 
duotor  moving  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  its  poles,  we  may  no* 
look  out  for  fresh  instances  in  vrhica 
these  conditions  meet  Whererer  a 
conductor  moves  or  revolves  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  earw» 
magpietic  poles,  there  we  may  «^P^ 
an  evolution  of  electricity.    la  ***• 
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northeni  regions,  where  the  polftr 
direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  all  horizontal  motions  of 
eondnctors  will  produce  electricitj ; 
horizontal  wheels,  for  example,  made 
of  metal ;  likewise  all  running  streams 
win  evolve  a  current  of  electricity, 
which  will  circulate  round  them  ;  and 
the  air  thus  charged  with  elecbridty 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
aurora  botealis.  In  the  equatorial 
regions,  on  the  contrary,  upright 
wheels  placed  parallel  to  the  equator 
will  originate  a  voltaic  circuit,  and 
waterfaUs  will  naturally  become  elec- 
tric 

For  a  second  example ;  it  has  been 
proved,  chiefly  by  the  researches  of 
Profenor  Graham,  that  gases  have  a 
rtnmg  tendency  to  permeate  animal 
membcanes,  and  diffuse  themselves 
through  the  spaces  which  such  mem- 
bnnes  endoee,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  other  gases  in  those  spaces, 
^neeeding  from  this  general  law,  and 
Rnnring  a  variety  of  cases  in  which 
gMt  tie  contiguous  to  membranes, 
Ware  enabled  to  demonstrate  or  to 
explain  the  following  more  special 
lavB:  1st  The  human  or  animal 
hody,  when  surrounded  with  any  gas 
not  already  contained  within  the 
body,  absorbs  it  rapidly ;  such,  for 
iwUnoe,  as  the  gases  of  putrefying 
DMtters:  which  helps  to  explain 
malaria.  2d.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
of  effervescing  drinks,  evolved  in  the 
*ioinach,  permeates  its  membranes, 
wd  rapidly  spreads  through  the  sys- 
tcBt  3d.  Alcohol  taken  into  the 
ittnnacfa  passes  into  vapour  and 
cpnsds  through  the  system  with  great 
vapidity,  (which,  combined  with  the 
hifffa  eombastibility  of  alcohol,  or,  in 
<wr  words,  its  ready  combination 
viUk  oxygen,  may  perhaps  help  to  ex- 
pltta  the  bodily  warmth  immediately 
^|>ttequent  on  drinking  spirituous 
liquon}.  4th.  In  any  state  of  the 
^'^  in  which  peculiar  gases  are 
formed  wHhin  it,  these  will  rapidly 
exhale  through  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
ttd  hence  the  rapidity  with  which, 
in  oettain  states  of  disease,  the  sur- 


rounding atmosphere  becomes  tainted. 
5th.  The  putrefaction  of  the  interior 
parts  of  a  carcase  will  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  exterior,  from 
the  ready  passage  outwards  of  the 
gaseous  products.  6th.  The  exchange 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lungs  is  not  prevented,  but  rather 
promoted,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
membrane  of  the  lungs  and  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels  b^ween  the  blood 
and  the  air.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  there  should  be  a  substance  in 
the  blood  with  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  may  immediately  combine; 
otherwise,  instead  of  passing  into  the 
blood,  it  would  permeate  the  whole 
organism  :  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
carbonic  acid,  as  formed  in  the  capil- 
laries, should  also  find  a  stibstanoe  in 
the  blood  with  which  it  can  combine ; 
otherwise  it  would  leave  the  body  at 
all  points,  instead  of  being  discharged 
through  the  lungs. 

§  5.  The  following  is  a  deduction 
which  confirms,  by  explaining,  the 
empirical  generalisation  that  soda 
powders  weaken  the  human  system. 
These  powders,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  tartaric  acid  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  from  which  the  carbonic  acid 
is  set  free,  must  pass  into  the  stomach 
as  tartrate  of  soda.  Now,  neutral 
tartrates,  citrates,  and  acetates  of  the 
alkalis  are  found,  in  their  passage 
through  the  system,  to  be  changed 
into  carbonates ;  and  to  convert  a 
tartrate  into  a  carbonate  requires  an 
additional  quantity^  of  oxygen,  the 
abstraction  of  which  must  lessen  the 
oxygen  destined  for  assimilation  with 
the  blood,  on  the  quantity  of  which 
the  v^rous  action  of  the  human 
system  partly  depends. 

The  instances  of  new  theories  agree- 
ing with  and  explaining  old  empiri- 
cisms are  innumerable.  All  the  just 
remarks  made  by  experienced  persons 
on  human  character  and  conduct  are 
so  many  special  laws  which  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  the  human  mind  explain 
and  resolve.  The  empirical  generali- 
sations on  which  the  operations  of  th« 
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arts  have  usually  been  founded,  are 
continually  justified  and  confirmed  on 
the  one  hand,  or  corrected  and  im- 
proved on  the  other,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  simpler  scientific  laws  on  which 
the  efficacy  of  those  operations  de- 
pends. The  effects  of  the  rotation  of 
crops,  of  the  various  manures,  and 
other  processes  of  improved  agricul- 
ture, have  been  for  the  first  time  re- 
solved in  our  own  day  into  known 
laws  of  chemical  and  oi^nic  action 
by  Davy,  Liebig,  and  others.  The 
processes  of  the  medical  art  are  even 
now  mostly  empirical :  their  efficacy 
is  concluded,  in  each  instance,  from  a 
special  and  most  precarious  experi- 
mental generalisation  :  but  as  science 
advances  in  diaoovering  the  simple 
laws  of  chemistry  and  physiolc^y, 
progress  is  made  in  ascertaining  the 
intermediate  links  in  the  series  of 
phenomena,  and  the  more  general  laws 
4)n  which  they  depend ;  and  thus, 
while  the  old  processes  are  either  ex- 
ploded, or  their  efficacy,  in  so  far 
as  real,  explained,  better  processes, 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  proxi- 
mate causes,  are  continually  suggested 
and  brought  into  use.*  Many  even 
of  the  truths  of  geometry  were  gene- 
ralisations from  experience  before 
they  were  deduced  from  first  prin- 
ciples. The  quadrature  of  the  cycloid 
is  said  to  have  been  first  effected  by 
measurement,  or  rather  by  weighing 
a  cycloidal  card,  and  comparing  its 
weight  with  that  of  a  piece  of  similar 
card  of  known  dimensions. 

§  6.  To  the  foregoing  examples  from 

physical  science  let  us  add  another 

from  mental.     The  following  ii  one 

'  of  the  simple  laws  of  mind :  Ideas  of 

a    pleasurable  or  painful    character 

*  It  was  an  old  generaliaation  in  surgery 
that  tight  bandaging  had  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent  or  dissipate  local  inflammation.  This 
fieqiienee  being,  in  the  progress  of  physio- 
logical knowledge,  resolvedlnto  more  gene- 
ral laws,  led  to  tho  important  surgical  in- 
Tention  made  by  Dr.  Aniott,  the  treatment 
of  local  inflammation  and  tumours  by 
means  of  an  equable  pressure,  produced  by 
a  bladder  partially  filled  with  air.  The 
pressure,  by  keeping  bock  the  blood  from 


form   associations   more  easilj  sod 
strongly  than  other  ideas,  that  it, 
they   become  associated  sfter  fewer 
repetitions,  and    the    associatioii  u 
more   durable.      This  is  aa  experi- 
mental law,  grounded  on  the  Metbod 
of  Difference.      By  deduction  from 
this  law,  many  of  the  more  special  Iswi 
which  experience  shows  to  exist  tuoaag 
particular  mental  phenomena  may  be 
demonstrated    and    explained :— tin 
ease  and  rapidity,  for  instance,  with 
which  thoughts  connected  with  oar 
passions,  or  our  more  cheri^ied  in- 
terests are  excited,  and  the  finn  hoM 
which  the  facts  relating  to  them  hare 
on  our  memory ;  the  vivid  RCoUec- 
tion  we  retain  of  minute  circontftaDcei 
which  accompanied  any  object  or  event 
that  deeply  interested  us,  and  of  the 
times  and  places  in  which  we  have 
been  very  happy  or  very  miseraUc; 
the  horr<x'  with  which  we  new  the 
accidental  instrument  of  any  occa^ 
renoe  which  shocked  us,  or  the  locality 
where  it  took  place,  and  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  any  memorial  of  put 
enjoyment  ;   all   these  effects  being 
proportional  to  the  sensibility  <rf  ^ 
individual  mind,  and  to  the  coDaeqoeo^ 
intensity  of  the  pain  or  pleasure  (no 
which  the  association  originated.   It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  aUe  writ* 
of  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.FiiM^' 
ley  in  a  monthly  periodical,*  that t» 
same  elementary  law  of  our  meakel 
constitution,   suitably  followed  oo^ 
would  explain  a   variety  of  mentol 
phenomena    previously   inexplicaUei 
and  in  particular  some  of  the  fnnda- 
mental  diversities  of  human  cbaracter 
and  genius.     Associations  being  « 
two  sorts,  either  between  synchrooom 
or  between  sucoessive   impressioitfj 
and  the  influence  of  the  law  whiea 
the  part,  prevents  the  inflammatioD,  or  tbi 
tumour,  from  being  nourished  :  in  thecs* 
of  inflammation,  it  removes  the  e*im««J 
which  the  organ  is  unfit  to  receive ;  in  "J 
case  of  tumours,  by  keeping  back  tij 
nutritive  fluid,  it  causes  the  ab«»pto»  «^ 
matter  to  exceed  the  supply,  •aa  »• 
diseased  mass  is  gradually  absorbed  vA 

*  BW  acknowledged  and  repiinted  in 
Mr.  Martiueau's  AfuceUoiuee. 
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renders  assodatioiiB  stronger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pleasurable  or  painful 
I  character  of  the  impressions,  being  felt 
with  peculiar  force  in  the  synchronous 
dasB  of  assodations ;  it  is  remarked 
by  the  writer  referred  to,  that  in 
minds  of  strong  organic  sensibility 
synchronous  associations  will  be  likely 
to  predominate,  producing  a  tendency 
to  conceive  things  in  pictures  and  in 
the  concrete,  richly  clothed  in  attri- 
butes and  circumstances,  a  mental 
habit  which  is  commonly  called  Ima- 
gination, and  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  painter  and  the  poet ;  while 
{Knons  of  more  moderate  susceptibi- 
lity to  pleasure  and  pain  will  have  a 
tendency  to  a^ociate  facts  chiefly  in 
the  order  of  their  succession,  and  such 
persona^  if  they  possess  mental  supe- 
riority, will  addict  themselves  to  his- 
toiy  or  science  rather  than  to  creative 
trt  This  interesting  speculation  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  en- 
dcftToured,  on  another  occasion,  to 
?BcnK»  farther,  and  to  examine  how 
fv  it  will  avail  towards  explaining 
^be  peculiarities  of  the  poetical  tem- 
P^nunent*  It  is  at  least  an  example 
which  nay  serve,  instead  of  many 
<>^hen,  to  show  the  extensive  scope 
^^tucfa  exists  for  deductive  investiga- 
tion in  the  important  and  hitherto  so 
imperfect  Science  of  Mind. 

f  7*  The  copiousness  with  which 
the  diaoovery  and  explanation  of 
"pedal  laws  of  phenomena  by  deduc- 
tion fnnn  simpler  and  more  general 
^XKS  has  here  been  exemplified,  was 
pnxnpted  by  a  desire  to  characterise 
c^ly,  and  place  in  its  due  position 
of  importance,  the  Deductive  Method ; 
^ich,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
lc<^  is  destined  henceforth  irrevo- 
^7  to  predominate  in  the  course  of 
fcwntific  investigation.  A  revolution 
^  pesoeahly  and  progressively  effect- 
^  itself  in  philosophy,  the  reverse  of 
w  to  which  Bacon  has  attached  his 
'■^Boe.  That  great  man  changed  the 
"*thod  of  the  sciences  from  deductive 

*  I^Mertatio%»  and  DiicuMianSt   vol.  L, 
w^rth  \xcpet. 


to  experimental,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
reverting  from  experimental  to  deduc- 
tive. But  the  deductions  which  Bacon 
abolished  were  from  premises  hastily 
snatched  up  or  arbitrarily  assumed. 
The  principles  were  neither  established 
by  Intimate  canons  of  experimental 
inquiry,  nor  the  results  tested  by  that 
indispensable  element  of  a  rational 
Deductive  Method,  verification  by 
specific  experience.  Between  the 
primitive  method  of  Deduction  and 
that  which  I  have  attempted  to 
characterise,  there  is  all  the  difference 
which  exists  between  the  Aristotelian 
physics  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
the  heavens. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 
expect  that  those  great  generalisations, 
from  which  the  subordinate  truths  of 
the  more  backward  sciences  will  pro< 
bably  at  some  future  period  be  de- 
duced by  reasoning,  (as  the  truths  of 
astronomy  are  deduced  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  the  Newtonian  theory,)  will 
be  found,  in  all,  or  even  in  most  cases, 
among  truths  now  known  and  ad- 
mitted. We  may  I'est  assured,  that 
many  of  the  most  general  laws  of 
nature  are  as  yet  entirely  unthought 
of ;  and  that  nu^ny  others,  destined 
hereafter  to  assume  the  same  charac- 
ter, are  known,  if  at  all,  only  as  laws 
or  properties  of  some  limited  class  of 
phenomena;  just  as  electricity,  now 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sal of  natural  agencies,  was  once 
known  only  as  a  curious  property 
which  certain  substances  acquired  by 
friction,  of  first  attracting  and  then 
repelling  light  bodies.  If  the  theories 
of  heat,  cohesion,  crystallisation,  and 
chemical  action  are  destined,  as  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are,  to 
become  deductive,  the  truths  which 
will  then  be  regarded  as  the  prineipia 
of  those  sciences  would  probably,  if 
now  announced, appear  quite  as  novel* 
as  the  law  of  gravitation  appeared  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Newton  ;  pos- 

*  Written  before  the  rira  of  the  new 
views  respecting  the  relation  of  heat  to 
mechanical  force ;  but  confirmed  rather 
than  contradicted  by  them. 
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sibly  even  more  aO|  Biuoe  Newton*8 
law,  after  all,  was  but  an  extension  of 
the  law  of  weight—that  is,  of  a  gene- 
ralisation familiar  from  of  old|  and 
which  already  comprehended  a  not 
iiiconaiderable  body  of  natural  pheno- 
mena. The  general  laws  of  a  similarly 
commanding  character,  which  we  stiU 
look  forward  to  the  discovery  of,  may 
not  always  find  so  much  of  their  foun- 
dations already  laid. 

These  general  truths  will  doubtless 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
character  of  h3rpothese8 ;  not  proved, 
nor  even  admitting  of  proof,  in  the 
first  instance,  but  assumed  as  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  them 
the  known  laws  of  concrete  pheno- 
mena. But  this,  though  their  initial, 
cannot  be  their  final  state.  To  entitle 
an  hypothesis  to  be  received  as  one  of 
the  truths  of  nature,  and  not  as  a 
mere  technical  help  to  the  human 
faculties,  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
tested  by  the  canons  of  legitimate 
induction,  and  must  actually  have 
been  submitted  to  that  test.  When 
this  shall  have  been  done,  and  done 
successfully,  premises  will  have  been 
obtained  from  which  all  the  other 
propositions  of  the  science  will  thence- 
forth be  presented  as  conclusions,  and 
the  science  will,  by  means  of  a  new 
and  unexpected  Induction,  be  rendered 
Deductive. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

OF  THE  LIMITS  TO  THE  EXPLANATION 
OF  LAWS  OF  NATURE,  AND  OF  HYPO- 
THESES. 

§  I.  The  preceding  considerations 
have  led  us  to  recognise  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  laws  or  observed 
uniformities  in  nature — ultimate  laws 
and  what  may  be  termed  derivative 
laws.  Derivative  laws  are  such  as 
are  deducible  from,  and  may,  in  any 
of  the  modes  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  be  resolved  into  other  and  more 
general  ones.  Ultimate  laws  are  those 
which  cannot  We  are  not  sure  that 
fmy  of  the  uniformities  with  which 


we  are  yet  acquainted  are  ultimate 
laws  ;  bat  we  know  that  there  most 
be  ultimate  laws,  and  that  evexy 
resolution  of  a  derivative  law  toto 
more  general  laws  brings  us  neuer 
to  them. 

Since  we  axe  continually  diaoow- 
ing  that  uniformities,  not  previouly 
known  to  be  other  than  ultimate,  in 
derivative  and  resolvable  into  mon 
general  laws — since  (in  other  wonb) 
we  are  continually  discovering  tb 
explanation  of  some  sequence  whkk 
was  previously  known  only  as  a  fact- 
it  becomes  an  interesting  quertioa 
whether  there  are  any  neceawT 
limits  to  this  philosophii^  operatioii 
or  whether  it  may  proceed  until  a& 
the  uniform  sequences  in  natore  m 
resolved  into  some  one  universal  law. 
For  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  U 
the  ultimatum  towards  which  tka 
progress  of  induction,  by  the  Tkdx- 
tive  Method  resting  on  a  baiii « 
observation  and  experiment,  is  tak- 
ing. Projects  of  this  kind  were  uior 
versal  in  the  infancy  of  pbiloeqibf, 
any  speculations  which  held  oot  a 
less  brilliant  prospect  being  in  thov 
early  times  deemed  not  w<»tli  pond- 
ing. And  the  idea  receives  ao  uoA 
apparent  countenance  from  the  nataff 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievemeat* 
of  modem  science,  that  specoli^ 
are  even  now  frequently  *PP*''j5f 
who  profess  either  to  have  solfed  vfi 
problem  or  to  suggest  modes  in  v^ 
it  may  one  day  be  solved.  E** 
where  pretensions  of  this  msgw^ 
are  not  made,  the  character  of  wt 
solutions  .which  are  given  or  aoogw 
of  particular  classes  of  phenomeaj 
often  involves  such  conceptionajj 
what  constitutes  explanation  as  wow 
render  the  notion  of  explaining  w 
phenomena  whatever  by  meanij* 
some  on  ecause  or  law,  perfectly  »' 
missibU. 

§  2.  It  is  therefore  useful  to  remark 
that  the  ultimate  Laws  of  Xature  cm- 
not  possibly  be  less  numeroua  t»» 
the  distinguishable  sensations  or  other 
feelings  of  our  nature— those,  Imetni 
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vhieh  Are  distingnisihable  from  one 
another  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in 
quantity  or  degree,      for  example, 
itince  there  is  a  phenomenon  tut  genC' 
ris  called  colour,  which  our  conacious- 
nefis  testifies  to  be  not  a  particular 
degree  of  some  other  phenomenon,  as 
hei^  or  odour,  or  motion,  but  intrin- 
sically unlike  all  others,  it  follows 
that  there  are  ultimate  laws  of  colour  ; 
that  though  the  facts  of  colour  may 
admit  of  explanation,  they  never  can 
be  explained  from  laws  of  heat  or 
odour  slone,  or  of  motion  alone,  but 
that,  however   far    the  explanation 
niay  be  carried,  there  will  always  re- 
OMin  in  it  a  law  of  colour.     I  do  not 
mesa  that  it  might  not  possibly  be 
vhown  that  some  other  phenomenon, 
tome  chemical    or    mechanical    ao- 
tion,  for  example,  inyariably  precedes 
and  is  the  cause  ci  every  phenome- 
ncD  of  colour.     But  though  this,  if 
proved,  would  be  an  important  ex- 
tension  of  our  knowledge  of  nature, 
'^  voald  not  explain  how  or  why 
*  iDodon  or  a  chemical  action  can 
prodaoe  a  sensation  of  colour ;  and 
Wever  diligent  might  be  our  scru- 
tiny of    the    phenomena,   whatever 
number  of  hidden  links  we  might  de- 
tect in  the  chain  of  causation  termi- 
nating in  the  colour,  the  last  link 
would  still  be  a  law  of  colour,  not  a 
law  of  motion,  nor  of  any  other  phe- 
nomenon whatever.     Nor  does  this 
observation  apply  only  to  colour,  as 
compared  with  any  other  of  the  great 
cluses  of  sensations;   it  applies  to 
^^nry  particular  colour,  as  compared 
vith  others.     White  colour  can  in  no 
nianner  be  explained  exclusively  by 
the  laws  of  the  production  of  red 
fokMir.    In  any  attempt  to  explain 
%  we  cannot  but  introduce,  as  one 
^ment  of  the  explanation,  the  pro- 
P<>itiaa  that  some  antecedent  or  other 
pndooes  the  sensation  of  white. 

The  ideal  limit,  therefore,  of  the 
^'(planation  of  natural  phenomena 
(towards  which,  as  towards  other  ideal 
Inpits,  we  are  constantly  tending, 
vtthcut  the  prospect  of  ever  com- 
pifltely  attaining  it)  would  be  to  show 


that  each  distinguishable  variety  of 
our  sensations,  or  other  states  of  con- 
sciousness, has  only  one  sort  of  cause : 
that,  for  example,  whenever  we  per* 
ceive  a  white  colour,  there  is  some 
one  condition  or  set  of  conditions 
which  is  always  present,  and  the 
presence  of  which  always  produces  in 
us  that  sensation.  As  long  as  there 
are  several  known  modes  of  produc- 
tion of  a  phenomenon,  (several  dif 
ferent  substances,  for  instance,  which 
have  the  property  of  whiteness,  and 
between  which  we  cannot  trace  any 
other  resemblance,)  so  long  it  is  not 
impossible  that  one  of  these  modes 
of  production  may  be  resolved  into 
another,  or  that  all  of  them  may  be 
resolved  into  some  more  general  mode 
of  production  not  hitherto  recognised. 
But  when  the  modes  of  production 
are  reduced  to  one,  we  cannot,  in 
point  of  simplification,  go  any  further. 
This  one  may  not,  after  aU,  be  the 
ultimate  mode ;  there  may  be  other 
links  to  be  discovered  between  the 
supposed  cause  and  the  effect;  but 
we  can  only  further  resolve  the  known 
law,  by  introducing  some  other  law 
hitherto  unknown;  which  will  not 
diminish  the  number  of  ultimate 
laws. 

In  what  cases,  accordingly,  has 
science  been  most  successful  in  ex- 
plaining phenomena,  by  resolving 
their  complex  laws  into  laws  of  greater 
simplicity  and  generality  ?  Hitherto 
chiefly  in  cases  of  the  propagation  of 
various  phenomena  through  space: 
and,  first  and  principally,  the  most 
extensive  and  important  of  all  facts  of 
that  description,  mechanical  motion. 
Now  this  is  exactly  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  principles  here  laid 
down.  Not  only  is  motion  one  of 
the  most  universal  of  all  phenomena, 
it  is  also  (as  might  be  expected  from 
that  circumstance)  one  of  those  which, 
apparently  at  least,  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  number  of  ways  ;  but  the 
phenomenon  itself  is  always,  to  our 
sensations,  the  same  in  every  respect 
but  degree.  Differences  of  duration 
or  of  Telocity  are  evidently  differ- 
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ences  in  degree  only  ;  and  diffeienoes 
of  direction  in  space,  which  alone  has 
any  aemblanoe  of  being  a  distinction 
in  kind,  entirely  disappear  (so  far  as 
our  sensations  are  concerned)  by  a 
change  in  our  own  position ;  indeed 
the  very  same  motion  appears  to  us, 
according  to  our  position,  to  take 
place  in  every  variety  of  direction, 
and  motions  in  every  different  direc- 
tion to  take  place  in  the  same.  And 
again,  motion  in  a  straight  line  and 
in  a  curve  are  no  otherwise  distinct 
than  that  the  one  is  motion  continu- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  other 
is  motion  which  at  each  instant 
changes  its  direction.  There  is,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  principles  I 
have  stated,  no  absurdity  in  suppos- 
ing that  all  motion  may  be  produced 
In  one  and  the  same  way,  by  the 
'same  kind  of  cause.  Accordingly, 
the  greatest  achievements  in  physical 
science  have  consisted  in  resolving 
one  observed  law  of  the  production 
of  motion  into  the  laws  of  other  known 
modes  of  production,  or  the  laws  of 
several  such  modes  into  one  more 
general  mode;  as  when  the  fall  of 
bodies  to  the  earth,  and  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  were  brought  under 
the  one  law  of  the  mutual  attraction 
of  all  particles  of  matter ;  when  the 
motions  said  to  be  produced  by  mag> 
netisifi"  were  shown  to  be  product 
by  electricity  ;  when  the  motions  of 
fluids  in  a  lateral  direction,  or  even 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  gravity, 
were  shown  to  be  produced  by  gravity; 
and  the  like.  There  is  an  abundance^ 
of  distinct  causes  of  motion  still  un^ 
resolved  into  one  another — ^gravita- 
tion, heat^  electricity,  chemical  action, 
nervous  action,  and  so  forth ;  but 
whether  the  efforts  of  the  present 
generation  of  savans  to  resolve  all 
these  different  modes  of  production 
into  one,  are  ultimately  successful  or 
not,  the  attempt  so  to  resolve  them 
\b  perfectly  legitimate.  For  though 
these  various  causes  produce,  in  other 
respects,  sensations  mtrinsioally  dif- 
ferent, and  are  not,  therefore,  capable 
of  being  resolved  into  one  another, 


yet  in  so  far  as  they  all  nediioa 
motion,  it  is  quite  possible  ust  the 
immediate  antecedent  of  the  motioa 
may  in  all  these  different  tun  be 
the  same;  nor  is  it  impossibk that 
these    various    agencies    themidvet 
may,  as  the  new  doctrines  asaext,  ail 
of  them  have  for  their  own  immediate 
antecedent  modes  of  molecolarmotiai. 
We  need  not  extend  our  illaatntMS 
to  other  eases,  aa,  for  instance,  to  the 
piopagation  of  light,  sound,  heat,  e]«- 
tricity,  &C.,  through  space,  or  any  d 
the  other  phenomena  which  have  bMi 
found  susceptible  of  explanatioo  bf 
the  resolution  of  their  observed  Ian 
into  more  general  laws.    Enough  hai 
been  said  to  display  the  difference  be- 
tween the  kind  of  explanatioo  and 
resolution  of  laws  which  is  chiinen- 
cal,  and  that  of  which  the  aooompliih- 
ment  is  the  great  aim  of  science;  aod 
to  show  into  what  sort  of  eleniesto 
the  resolution  must  be  effected,  if  <^ 
alL* 


*  As  is  woU  remarked  by  Frofeaaor  Brio. 
in  the  vexy  valuablo  chanter  of  hia  Ifif^f 
whldi  treati  of  this  subject  (it  miX  "«JJ! 
tific  explanation  and  Inductive  geMoB*: 
tion  bduff  the  same  thing,  tbe  Units  « 
Explanation  are  the  llmita  of  Indud»«. 
and  "tho  limits  to  inductive  genonilli»ti«o 
are  the  limits  to  the  asroement  ^^ 
munit/ of  facts.    Induoiiim8uppaMiPt|^ 
larity  among  phenomena ;  and  whca  latf 
aimilarity  is  diaooyered.  it   reducw  t^ 
phenomena  under  a  common  »tiM«ij** 
The   similarity  of  terrestrial  gn^!^ 
celestial  attmetion  enables  the  two  «J^ 
expressed  as  one  phenomenon,    the  sor 
larity  between  capillaiy  attrsctioD,  «*" 
tion,  the  operation  of  cement*,  tc,  i^ 
to  their  being  regarded  not  aa  a  plunu^ 
but  as  a  unity,  a  single  causative  ^^.tt 
operation  of  a  single  agency.  .  .  •  "  jr'v; 
asked  whether  we  can  meiige  gravity  vtea 
in  some  stUl  higher  law,  the  answer  uv 
depend  upon  the  facts.     Are  tbera  nj 
other  forcea,  at  present  held  distinct  /WJ 
gravity,  that  we  may  hope  to  vaako  iw«^ 
niao  with  it.  so  as  to  join  in  ooDitituUop 
higher  unity?     OrsTity  is  an  attescOJ 
force ;  and  another  great  sttnctire  wrcjij 
cohesion,  or  the  force  that  bin<ia  togein» 
the  atoms  of  solid  matter.    Might  we  tl>J» 
join  these  two  in  a  still  higher  unltT^  ^; 
pressed  under  a  more  comprehons<»«  *]V; 
Certainly  we  might,  but  not  to  any  saw 
tage.    llietwokindsoffortseagT***?  "J 
one  point,  attnkstlon,  but  they  •*?*^!"J!: 
other;  indeed,  in  the  manner  of  the  tW^ 
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§  3.  As,  however,  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  of  the  principles  of  a  true 
method  of  philosophising  which  does 
not  require  to  be  guarded  against 
errors  on  both  sides,  I  must  enter  a 
caveat  Against  another  misapprehen- 
sion, of  a  kind  directly  con^ary  to 
the  preceding.  M.  Comte,  among 
other  occasions  on  which  he  has  con- 
demned, with  some  asperity,  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  phenomena  which 
are  "evidently  primordial,"  (mean- 
ing, apparently,  no  more  than  that 
every  peculiar  phenomenon  must 
bave  at  least  one  peculiar  and  there- 
fore inexplicable  law,)  has  spoken  of 
the  attempt  to  furnish  any  explana- 
tion of  the  colour  belonging  to  each 
substance,  "la  couleur  ^dmentaire 
propre  k  chaque  substance,"  as  essen- 
tially illusory.  **  No  one,"  says  he, 
"in  oar  time  attempts  to  explain  the 
particular  specific  gravity  of  each  sub- 
stance or  of  each  structure.     Why 

^  they  differ  widely ;  so  widelv  that  we 
iwld  have  to  state  totally  distmct  laws 
""'Meh.  Qrttvlty  is  coznmou  to  aU  matter, 
aad  equal  tn  amount  in  equal  masses  of 
matter,  whatever  be  the  kind ;  it  follows 
U»  law  of  the  diffusion  of  s^Mce  from  a 

rut,  (the  invene  square  of  the  distance ;) 
extends  to  distances  unlimited;  it  is 
^Bdeitmctible  and  invariable.  Cohesion  is 
qndil  for  each  separate  substance ;  it  de- 
creases according  to  distance  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  inverse  square,  vanishing 
snthuy  at  very  small  distiuacea.  Two  such 
loroes  have  not  sufficient  kindred  to  be 
Seosraliaed  into  one  force ;  the  generalisa- 
tioa  is  <mly  illusory ;  the  statement  of  the 
<ufferenee  would  still  make  two  forces; 
while  the  consideration  of  one  would  not 
«>  soy  way  simplify  the  phenomena  of  the 
otW,  as  btppened  in  the  generalisation  of 
pavitvitseK" 

To  Um  impassable  limit  of  the  explana- 
tion of  laws  of  nature,  set  forth  in  the  text, 
Bnist  therefore  be  added  a  further  limita- 
tion. Al&ougfa,  when  the  phenomena  to 
he  enlained  are  not,  in  their  own  nattire, 
ffSDaieaUy  distinct,  the  attempt  to  refer 
^a  to  the  same  cause  is  scientifically 
Kgitinute;  yet  to  the  success  of  the 
^ciBpt  it  Is  mdispeneable  that  the  cause 
"wtoM  he  shown  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
™diig  them  according  to  the  same  law. 
^^^herwlae  the  unity  of  cause  is  a  mere 
Pisss,  and  the  generaliRation  only  a  nomi- 
nal one.  which,  even  if  admitted,  would 
sot  diminish  the  number  of  ultimate  laws 
«  nature. 


should  it  be  otherwise  as  to  the 
specific  colour,  the  notion  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  no  less  primordial?"  * 

Now,  although,  as  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, a  colour  must  always  remain 
a  different  thing  from  a  weight  or  a 
Bound,  varieties  of  colour  might  never- 
theless follow,  or  correspond  to^  given 
varieties  of  weight,  or  sound,  or  some 
other  phenomenon  as  different  as 
these  are  from  colour  itself.  It  is 
one  question  what  a  thing  is,  and 
another  what  it  depends  on  ;  and 
though  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of 
an  elementary  phenomenon  is  not 
to  obtain  any  new  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  that 
is  no  reason  against  attempting  tu 
discover  the  conditions.  The  inter- 
dict against  endeavouring  to  reduce 
distinctions  of  colour  to  any  common 
principle  would  have  held  equally 
good  against  a  like  attempt  on  the 
subject  of  distinctions  of  sound, 
which,  nevertheless,  have  been  found 
to  be  immediately  preceded  and  caused 
by  distinguishable  varieties  in  the 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  though  a 
sound,  no  doubt,  is  quite  as  different 
as  a  colour  is  from  any  motion  of 
particles,  vibratory  or  other\vise.  We 
might  add,  that,  in  the  case  of  colours, 
there  ore  strong  positive  indications 
that  they  are  not  ultimate  properties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  substances, 
but  depend  on  conditions  capable  of 
being  superinduced  upon  all  sub- 
stances ;  since  there  is  no  substance 
which  cannot,  according  to  the  kind 
of  light  thrown  upon  it,  be  made  to 
assume  almost  any  colour  ;  and  since 
almost  every  change  in  the  mode  of 
aggregation  of  the  particles  of  the 
same  substance  is  attended  with 
alterations  in  its  colour,  and  in  its  opti- 
cal properties  generally. 

The  really  weak  point  in  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to 
account  for  colours  by  the  vibrations 
of  a  fluid,  is  not  that  the  attempt  itself 
is  unphilosophical,  but  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fluid,  and  the  fact  of  its 

•  Oours  dc  PkiloM^hie  PotUive,  it  656. 
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vibratory  motion,  are  not  proved,  but 
are  assumed,  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  facility  they  are  supposed  to 
afford  of  explaining  the  phenomena.' 
And  this  consideration  leads  to  the 
important  question  of  the  proper  use 
of  scientific  hypotheses ;  the  connec- 
tion of  which  with  the  subject  of  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  of  the  necessary  limits 
to  that  explanation,  needs  not  be 
pointed  out. 

§  4.  An  hypothesis  is  any  supposi- 
tion which  we  make  (either  without 
actual  evidence,  or  on  evidence  avow- 
edly insufficient)  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  deduce  from  it  conclusions  in  ac- 
cordance with  facts  which  are  known 
to  be  real ;  under  the  idea  that  if  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  hypothesis 
leads  are  known  truths,  the  hypo- 
thesis itself  either  must  be,  or  at  least 
is  likely  to  be,  true.  If  the  hypo- 
thesis relates  to  the  caiise  or  mode  of 
production  of  a  phenomenon,  it  will 
serve,  if  admitted,  to  explain  such 
facts  as  are  found  capable  of  being 
deduced  from  it.  And  this  explana- 
tion is  the  purpose  of  many,  if  not 
most,  hypotheses.  Since  explaining, 
in  the  scientific  sense,  means  resolving 
an  uniformity  which  is  not  a  law  of 
causation  into  the  laws  of  causation 
from  which  it  results,  or  a  complex 
law  of  causation  into  simpler  and 
more  general  ones  from  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  deductively  inferred; 
if  there  do  not  exist  any  known  laws 
which  fulfil  this  requirement,  we  may 
feign  or  imagine  some  which  would 
fulfil  it ;  and  this  is  making  an  h}'po- 
thesis. 

An  hypothesis  being  a  mere  sup- 
position, there  are  no  other  limits  to 
hypotheses  than  those  of  the  humKn 
imagination;  we  may,  if  we  please, 
imagine,  by  way  of  accounting  for  an 
effect,  some  cause  of  a  kind  utterly 
unknown,  and  acting  according  to  a 
law  altogether  fictitious.  But  as  hypo- 
theses of  this  Bort  would  not  have  any 
of  the  plausibility  belonging  to  those 
which    ally  themselves    by  analogy  I 


with    known    laws  of   natare,  and 
besides  would  not  supply  the  mot 
which  arbitrary  hypotheses  are  ccoe- 
rally  invented  to  satisfy,  by  efuubtfaig 
the  imagination  to  represent  to  itidf 
an  obscure  phenomenon  in  a  famiUtt 
light,  there  is  probably  no  hypothon 
in  the  history  of  science  in  which  bdth 
the  agent  itself  and  the  law  of  ita 
operation  were  fictitious.     Either  the 
phenomenon  assigned  as  the  cauie  is 
real,  but  the  law  according  to  whiA 
it  acts  merely  supposed,  or  the  cane 
is  fictitious,  but  is  supposed  to  pit^ 
duce  its  effects    according  to  h«i 
similar  to  those  of  some  known  cbs 
of  phenomena.     An  instance  of  the 
first  kind  is  afforded  by  the  diflfemt 
suppositions  made  respecting  the  Uv 
of    the   planetary  central  foice  an- 
terior to  the  discovery  of  the  true  lav. 
that  the  force  varies  as  the  invene 
square  of  the  distance;  which  als> 
suggested  itself  to  Newton,  in  the  fiat 
instance,  as  an  hypothesis,  and  v» 
verified  by  proving  that  it  led  de- 
ductively to  Kepler*s  laws.    Hypo- 
theses of  the  second  kind  are  such  m 
the  vortices  of  Desoartes^  which  ven 
fictitious,  but  were  supposed  to  obey 
the  known  laws  of  rotatory  motioo ; 
or  the  two  rival  hypotheses  respectiiig 
the  nature  of  light,  the  one  ascriltng 
the  phenomena  to  a  fluid  emitted  irvm 
all  luminous  bodies^  the  other  (aer 
generally  reoeived)  attributing  then 
to  vibratory  motions  among  the  par- 
ticles of  an  ether  pervading  all  (|Mtt. 
Of  the  existence  of  either  fluid  then 
is  no  evidence,  save  the  explanation 
they  are  calculated  to  afford  ol  some 
of  the  phenomena ;  but  they  are  iQp- 
posed  to  produce  their  effects  aoooi^* 
ing  to  known  laws  ;  the  ordinao'^*^ 
of  continued  locinaotion  in  the  one 
case,  and  in  the  other,  those  of  the 
propagation  of  undulatory  movement 
among  the  particles  of  an  elastic  fluid. 
According  to  the  f  oresoing  reoiarb» 
hypotheses  are  invented  to  enable  Vie 
Deductive  Method  to  be  earlier  ap- 
plied to  phenomena.     But*  in  order 
to  discover  the  cause  of  any  pbeo^ 
*  Vide  supra,  book  ilL  ch.  xl. 
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menon  by  the  Deductive  Method,  the 
process  must  consist  of  three  parts — 
induetioDf  ratiocination,  and  verifica- 
tion. Induction,  (the  place  of  which, 
however,  may  be  supplied  by  a  pnor 
deduction,)  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
the  causes ;  ratiocination,  to  compute 
from  those  laws  how  the  causes  will 
operate  in  the  particular  combination 
known  to  exist  in  the  case  in  hand  ; 
verification,  by  comparing  this  calcu- 
lated effect  M-ith  the  actual  phenome- 
non. Xo  one  of  these  three  parts  of 
the  process  can  be  dispensed  ^vith.  In 
the  deduction  which  proves  the  iden- 
tity of  gravity  with  the  central  force 
of  the  solar  system,  all  the  three  are 
found.  First,  it  is  proved  from  the 
moon's  motifms  that  the  earth  attracts 
her  with  a  force  varying  as  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance.  This 
(though  partly  dependent  on  prior 
deductions)  corresponds  to  the  first 
or  purely  inductive  step,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  law  of  the  cause. 
Secondly,  from  this  law,  and  from 
the  knowledge  previously  obtained  of 
the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  of  the  actual  amount  of 
her  deflection  from  the  tangent,  it  is 
asoertainod  with  what  rapidity  the 
earth's  attraction  would  cause  the 
moon  to  fall,  if  she  were  no  farther 
off  and  no  more  acted  upon  by  ex- 
traneous forces  than  terrestrial  bodies 
are;  that  is  the  second  step,  the 
ratiocination.  Finally,  this  calculated 
velocity  being  compared  with  the  ob- 
ierved  velocity  with  which  all  heavy 
bodies  fall,  by  mere  gravity,  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth  (sixteen  feet 
in  tiie  first  second,  forty-eight  in  the 
Koond,  and  so  forth,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  odd  numbers,  i,  3,  5,  &c.l,  the 
two  quantities  are  found  to  agree. 
The  order  in  which  the  steps  are  here 
presented  wan  not  that  of  their  dis- 
covery ;  but  it  is  their  correct  logical 
order,  as  portions  of  the  proof  that 
tii^same  attraction  of  the  earth  which 
causes  the  moon's  motion  causes  also 
the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth, 
ft  proof  which  is  thus  complete  in  all 
iU  parts. 


Now,  the  Hypothetical  Method  sup- 
presses the  first  of  the  three  steps, 
the  induction  to  ascertain  the  law, 
and  contents  itself  with  the  other  two 
operations,  ratiocination  and  verifica- 
tion, the  law  which  is  reasoned  from 
being  assumed  instead  of  proved. 

This  process  may  evidently  be  legi- 
timate on  one  supposition,  namely,  if 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  such  that 
the  final  step,  the  verification,  shall 
amount  to  and  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
a  complete  induction.  We  want  to 
be  assured  that  the  law  we  have  hypo- 
thetically  assumed  is  a  true  one  ;  and 
its  leading  deductively  to  trtie  results 
will  afford  this  assurance,  provided 
the  case  be  such  that  a  false  law  can- 
not lead  to  a  true  result — provided 
no  law  except  the  very  one  which  we 
have  assumed  can  lead  deductively  to 
the  same  conclusions  which  that  leads 
to.  And  this  proviso  is  often  realised. 
For  example,  in  the  very  complete 
specimen  of  deduction  which  we  just 
cited,  the  original  major  premise  of 
the  ratiocination,  the  law  of  the  at- 
tractive force,  was  ascertained  in  this 
mode,  by  this  legitimate  employment 
of  tile  Hypothetical  Method.  New- 
ton began  by  an  assumption  that  the 
force  which  at  each  instant  deflects  a 
planet  from  its  rectilineal  course,  and 
makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  the 
sun,  is  a  force  tending  directly  to- 
wards the  sun.  He  then  proved  that 
if  this  be  so  the  planet  will  describe, 
afi  we  know  by  Kepler's  first  law  that 
it  does  describe,  equal  areas  in  equal 
times  ;  and,  lastly,  he  proved  that  if 
the  force  acted  in  any  other  direction 
whatever,  the  planet  would  not  de- 
scribe equal  areas  in  equal  times.  It 
being  thus  shown  that  no  other  hypo- 
thesis would  accord  with  the  facts, 
the  assumption  was  proved ;  the  hypo- 
thesis became  an  inductive  truth. 
Not  only  did  Newton  ascertain  by 
this  hypothetical  process  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deflecting  force,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  exactly  the  same  manner 
to  ascertain  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  quantity  of  that  force.  He  as- 
sumed that  the  force  varied  inversely 
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as  the  square  of  the  distance,  showed 
that  from  this  assumption  the  remain- 
ing two  of  Kepler^s  laws  might  be 
deduced,  and,  finally,  that  any  other 
law  of  variation  would  give  results 
inconsistent  with  those  laws,  and  in- 
consistent, therefore,  with  the  real 
motions  of  the  planets,  of  which  Kep- 
ler^s  laws  were  known  to  be  a  correct 
expression. 

I  have  said  that  in  this  case  the 
verification  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
an  induction  ;  but  an  induction  of 
what  sort  ?  On  examination  we  find 
that  it  conforms  to  the  canon  of  the 
Method  of  Difference.  It  affords  the 
two  instances,  A  B  C,  a  6  c,  and  B  C, 
be.  A  represents  central  force ; 
ABC,  the  planets  plus  a  central 
force  ;  B  C,  the  planets  apart  from  a 
central  force.  The  planets  with  a 
central  force  give  a,  areas  proportional 
to  the  times ;  the  planets  without  a 
central  force  give  6  c  (a  set  of  motions) 
without  a,  or  with  something  else  in- 
stead of  a.  This  is  the  Method  of 
Difference  in  all  its  strictness.  It  is 
true,  the  two  instances  which  the 
method  requires  are  obtained  in  this 
case,  not  by  experiment,  but  by  a 
prior  deduction.  But  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  immaterial  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  from 
which  we  derive  the  assurance  that 
ABC  will  produce  a  b  c,  and  B  C 
only  be;  it  is  enough  that  we  have 
that  assurance.  In  the  present  case,  a 
process  of  reasoning  furnished  New- 
ton with  the  very  instances  which, 
if  the  nature  of  the  case  had  admitted 
of  rt,  he  would  have  sought  by  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  possible,  and 
indeed  is  a  very  common  occurrence, 
that  what  was  an  hypothesis  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inquiry,  becomes  a 
proved  law  of  nature  before  its  close. 
But  in  order  that  this  should  happen, 
we  must  be  able,  either  by  deduction 
or  experiment,  to  obtain  both  the  in- 
stances which  the  Method  of  Differ- 
ence requires.  That  we  are  able  from 
the  hypothesis  to  deduce  the  known 
fact^,  gives  only  the  affirmative  in- 


stance, A  B  C,  a  6  c.  It  is  equally 
necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to 
obtain,  as  Newton  did,  the  negative 
instance  B  C,  6  c,  by  shoving  that 
no  antecedent,  except  the  one  aaattOHd 
in  the  hypothesis,  would  in  conjQIl^ 
tion  with  B  C  produce  a. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  as- 
surance cannot  be  obtained  when  the 
cause  assumed  in  the  hypoihesb  is  an 
unknown  cause,  imagined  solely  to 
accoimt  for  o.  When  we  are  only 
seeking  to  determine  the  preciae  law 
of  a  cause  already  ascertained,  or  to 
distinguish  the  particular  agent  which 
is  in  fact  the  cause,  among  tev«fal 
agents  of  the  same  k^d,  one  or  othtf 
of  which  it  is  already  known  to  be, 
we  may  then  obtain  the  negative  in- 
stance. An  inquiry  which  of  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  causes  br 
its  attraction  some  particular  irregu- 
larity in  the  orbit  or  periodic  time  of 
some  satellite  or  comet,  would  be  * 
case  of  the  second  description.  Ne«- 
ton's  was  a  case  of  the  first  1> 
it  had  not  been  previously  known 
that  the  planets  were  hindered  fro© 
moving  in  straight  lines  by  wiDe 
force  tending  towards  the  interior « 
their  orbit,  though  the  exact  direc- 
tion was  doubtful ;  or  if  i*.^  J^^ 
been  known  that  the  force  increased 
in  some  proportion  or  other  as  the 
distance  diminished,  and  diminitheu 
as  it  increased,  Newton's  angao^^ 
would  not  have  proved  his  oonclwMJ- 
These  facts,  however,  being  already 
certain,  the  range  of  admissible  wp- 
positions  was  limited  to  the  vanons 
possible  directions  of  a  line,  and  the 
various  possible  numerical  relatioitf 
between  the  variations  of  thediMwce, 
and  the  variations  of  the  attractiw 
force  :  now  among  these  it  was  easuy 
shown  that  different  suppositions 
could  not  lead  to  identiow  oo"** 
quenoes. 

Accordingly,  Newton  couM  ^ 
have  performed  his  second  g^ 
scientific  operation,  that  of  identofy- 
ing  terrestrial  gravity  with  the  cfli* 
tral  force  of  the  solar  system,  by  tb« 
same  hypothetical   method.     ^^  »**" 
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the  law  of  the  moon's  attraction  had 
been  proved  from  the  data  of  the 
moon  itself,  then  on  finding  the  same 
law  to  accord  with  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  gravi^,  he  was  warranted 
in  adopting  it  as  the  law  of  those 
phenomena  likewise ;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  allowable  for  him, 
without  any  lunar  data,  to  assume 
that  the  moon  was  attracted  towards 
the  earth  with  a  force  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance,  merely  because 
that  ratio  would  enable  him  to  ac- 
count for  terrestrial  gravity  :  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  prove  that  the  observed  law  of  tho 
fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth  could 
not  result  from  any  force,  save  one 
extending  to  the  moon,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  inverse  square. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  condition 
of  the  most  genuinely  scientific  hypo- 
thesis, that  it  be  not  destined  always 
to  remain  an  hypothesis,  but  be  of 
inch  a  nature  as  to  be  either  proved 
«  disproved  by  comparison  with  ob- 
Krred  facts.  This  condition  is  ful- 
filled when  the  effect  is  already  known 
to  depend  on  the  very  cause  supposed, 
and  the  hypothesis  relates  only  to  the 
predae  mode  of  dependence  ;  the  law 
of  the  variation  of  the  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  in  the  quantity 
or  in  the  relations  of  the  cause.  With 
these  may  be  classed  the  hypotheses 
whidi  do  not  make  any  supposition 
with  regard  to  causation,  but  only  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  correspondence 
between  facts  which  accompany  each 
other  in  their  variations,  though  there 
may  be  no  rebttion  of  cause  and  effect 
between  them.  Such  were  the  dif- 
ferent false  hypotheses  which  Kepler 
made  respecting  the  law  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  light.  It  was  known  that  the 
diKction  of  the  line  of  refraction 
varied  with  every  variation  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  incidence,  but 
it  was  not  known  how ;  that  is,  what 
chatties  of  the  one  corresponded  to 
the  different  changes  of  the  other. 
In  this  case  any  law,  different  from 
the  true  one,  must  have  led  to  false 
results.    And,  lastly,  we  must  add  to 


these  all  hypothetical  modes  of  merely 
representing,  or  describing,  pheno- 
mena ;  such  as  the  hypothesis  of  the 
ancient  astronomers  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  moved  in  circles  ;  the  various 
hypotheses  of  excentrics,  deferents, 
and  epicycles,  which  were  added  to 
that  original  hypothesis ;  the  nine- 
teen false  hypotheses  which  Kepler 
made  and  abandoned  respecting  the 
form  of  the  planetary  orbits ;  and 
even  the  doctrine  in  which  he  finally 
rested,  that  those  orbits  are  ellipses, 
which  was  but  an  hypothesis  like  the 
rest  until  verified  by  facts. 

In  all  these  cases,  verification  is 
proof  ;  if  the  supposition  accords  with 
the  phenomena^  there  needs  no  other 
evidence  of  it.  But  in  order  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
necessary,  when  the  hypothesis  relates 
to  causation,  that  the  supposed  cause 
should  not  only  be  a  real  phenomenon, 
something  actually  existing  in  nature, 
but  should  be  already  known  to  ex- 
ercise, or  at  least  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
ercising, an  influence  of  some  sort 
over  the  effect  In  any  other  case, 
it  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  we  are 
able  to  deduce  the  real  phenomena 
from  it. 

Is  it,  then,  never  allowable,  in  a 
scientific  hypothesis,  to  assume  a 
cause ;  but  only  to  ascribe  an  as- 
sumed law  to  a  known  cause  ?  I  do 
not  assert  this.  I  only  say,  that  in 
the  latter  case  alone  can  the  hypo- 
thesis be  received  as  true  merely 
because  it  explains  the  phenomena. 
In  the  former  case  it  may  be  very 
useful  by  suggesting  a  line  of  in- 
vestigation which  may  possibly  ter- 
minate in  obtaining  real  proof.  But, 
for  this  purpose,  as  is  justly  remarked 
by  M.  Gomte,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  cause  sug^sted  by  tne  hypothesis 
should  be  in  its  own  nature  suscep- 
tible of  being  proved  by  other  evi- 
dence. This  seems  to  be  the  philoso- 
phical import  of  Newton's  maxim,  (so 
often  cited  with  approbation  by  sub- 
sequent writers,)  that  the  cause  as- 
signed for  any  phenomenon  must  not 
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only  be  such  as,  if  admitted,  would 
explain  the  phenomenon,  but  must 
also  be  a  vera  cau$a.  What  he  meant 
by  a  vera  causa  Newton  did  not  in- 
deed very  explicitly  define ;  and  Dr. 
Whewell,  who  dissents  from  the  pro- 
priety of  any  such  restriction  upon 
the  latitude  of  framing  hypotheses, 
has  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  * 
that  his  conception  of  it  was  neither 
precise  nor  consistent  with  itself :  ac- 
cordingly his  optical  theory  was  a 
signal  instance  of  the  violation  of  his 
own  role.  It  is  certainly  not  neces- 
sary that  the  cause  assigned  should 
be  a  cause  already  known ;  otherwise 
we  should  sacrifice  our  best  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with 
new  causes.  But  what  is  true  in  the 
maxim  is,  that  the  cause,  though  not 
known  previously,  should  be  capable 
of  being  known  thereafter;  that  its 
existence  should  be  capable  of  being 
detected,  and  its  connection  with  the 
effect  ascribed  to  it  should  be  suscep- 
tible of  being  proved,  by  independent 
evidenc&  The  hypothesis,  by  sug- 
gesting observations  and  experiments, 
puts  us  on  the  road  to  that  inde- 
pendent evidence  if  it  be  really  at- 
tainable ;  and  till  it  be  attained,  the 
hypothesis  ought  only  to  count  for  a 
more  or  less  plausible  conjecture. 

§  5.  This  function,  however,  of 
hypotheses,  is  one  which  must  be 
reckoned  absolutely  indispensable  in 
science.  When  Newton  said,  "  Hypo- 
theses non  fingo,*'  he  did  not  mean 
that  he  deprived  himself  of  the  facili- 
ties of  investigation  afforded  by  as- 
suming in  the  first  instance  what  he 
hoped  ultimately  to  be  able  to  prove. 
Without  such  assumptions,  science 
could  never  have  attained  its  present 
state  :  they  are  necessary  steps  in  the 
progress  to  something  more  certain  ; 
and  nearly  everything  which  is  now 
theory  was  once  hypothesis.  Even 
in  purely  experimental  science,  some 
inducement  is  necessary  fur  trying 
one  experiment  rather  than  another ; 

**  Philotophy  <if  Vifcovtryt  pp.  185  et  seq. 


and  though  it  is  abstncUj  poiiible 
that  all  the  experiments  whioli  bsve 
been  tried  might  have  been  pcodvced 
by  the  mere  deeire  to  asoeitsin  wbit 
would  happen  in  oertainoircuxDrtanoM, 
without  any  previous  con jecturs  u  to 
the  result ;  yet^  in  point  of  fsc^  Uiom 
unobvious,  delicate,  and  ofteo  conk- 
brous  and  tedious  processes  of  ex- 
periment, which  have  thrown  moA 
light  upon  the  general  oonstitatioii  of 
nature,  would  hardly  ever  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  persons  or  at  the 
time  they  were,  unless  it  had  seemed 
to  depend  on  them  whether  m» 
general  doctrine  or  theory  which  W 
been  suggested,  but  not  yet  prove^ 
should  be  admitted  or  not  If  Uiu 
be  true  even  of  merely  experiinenul 
inquiry,  the  conversion  of  axptoi- 
mentai  into  deductive  truths  ooold 
stUl  less  have  been  effected  witbcut 
large  temporary  assistance  from  hypo- 
theses. The  prooess  of  traciug  Rg*- 
larity  in  any  complicated,  and  at  fii* 
sight  confused  set  of  appearances,  i> 
neoessarily  tentative  :  we  begin  bf 
making  any  supposition,  even  a  falf® 
one,  to  see  what  oonsequencei  viU 
follow  from  it ;  and  by  observing  bo* 
these  differ  from  the  real  phenoDoa 
we  learn  what  corrections  to  mske 
in  our  assumption.  The  simpltf^ 
supposition  which  accords  with  the 
more  obvious  facts  is  the  best  to 
begin  with,  because  its  consequent 
are  the  most  easily  traced.  Ths 
rude  hypothesis  is  then  rudely  w* 
rected,  and  the  operation  repeated; 
and  the  comparison  of  the  ^""^ 
quenoes  deducible  from  the  correcUw 
hypothesis  with  the  observed  fsctj 
suggests  still  further  correction,  until 
the  deductive  results  are  at  last  ntfd^ 
to  tally  with  the  phenomena.  "  Some 
fact  is  as  yet  little  understood,  or 
some  law  is  unknown  ;  we  frame  00 
the  subject  an  hypothesis  as'aocorJsnt 
as  possible  with  the  whole  of  the  data 
already  possessed ;  and  the  sdeno^ 
being  thus  enabled  to  move  forwanl 
freely,  always  ends  by  leading  to  pev 
consequences  capable  of  obserration, 
which  either  confirm  or  refute,  nn- 
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eqoiroeallyy    the   first    supposition/* 
Neither  induotion  nor  deduction  would 
eiutble  us  to   understand  even    the 
simplest  phenomena,  "if  we  did  not 
often  oommence  by  anticipating  on 
the  results ;  by  maJcing  a  provisional 
supposition,  at  first  essentially  con- 
jectural,  as    to  some    of    the    very 
notions  which    constitute    the  final 
object  of  the  inquiry."*     Let  any 
oDe  watch  the  manner  in  which  he 
himself  unravels  a  complicated  mass 
of  evidence ;  let  him  observe  how,  for 
instance,  he  elicits  the  true  history 
of  any  occurrence  from  the  involved 
statements  of  one  or  of  many  wit- 
nesses :  he  will  find  that  he  does  not 
take  all  the  items  of  evidence  into 
his  Blind  at  once,  and  attempt  to 
weave   them    together  2    he    extem- 
porises, from  a  few  of  the  particulars, 
a  first  rude  theory  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  facta  took  place,  and  then 
looks  at  the  other  statements  one  by 
one,  to  try  whether  they  can  be  reoon- 
eOed  with   that  provisional   theory, 
or  what  alterations  or  additions  it 
requires  to  make  it  sauare  with  them. 
In  this  way,  which  has  been  justly 
compared  to  the  Methods  of  Approxi- 
Biafcion  of  mathematicians,  we  arrive, 
by  means  of  hypotheses,  at  conclu- 
sions not  hypothetical.f 

*  Comte,  PhilotophU  Potitive,  ii.  434-437. 

t  As  an  example  of  legitimate  hypothesis 

aoeording  to  the  test  hero  laid  down,  has 

been  justly  cited  that  of  Broussais,  who, 

pnKeeding  on  tiie  very  rational  principle 

tint  every  disease  must  originate  in  some 

definite  part  or  other  of  the  organism, 

Itoldly  assumed  that  certain  fevers,  which 

not  being  known  to  be  local  were  called 

constitutional,  bad   their   origin   in   the 

mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

'nie  supposition  was   indoed,  as  is  now 

tnwnliy  admitted,  erroneous ;  but  he  was 

justified  in  making  it,  since  by  deducing 

tee  cousequeuces  of  the  supposition,  and 

coinpuinff  them  with  the  facts  of  those 

nslsdiss,  be  mig^t  he  eertidn  of  disproving 

lua  hypothesis  if  it  was  ill-founded,  and 

"^ht  expect  that  the  comparison  would 

materially  aid   him  in  framing   another 

iiMirc  conformable  to  the  phenomena. 

Tbe  doetrine  now  universally  received 
taat  the  earth  is  a  natural  magnet,  was 
onf!^^  an  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated 

Another  hypothesis,  to  the  legitimacy  of 


§  6.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  method,  to  assume 
in  this  provisional  manner  not  only 
an  hypothesis  respecting  the  law  of 
what  we  already  know  to  be  the 
cause,  but  an  hypothesis  respecting 
the  cause  itself.  It  is  allowable,  use- 
ful, and  often  even  necessaxy,  to  begin 
by  asking  ourselves  what  cause  may 
have  produced  the  effect,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  in  what  direction 
to  look  out  for  evidence  to  determine 
whether  it  actually  did.  The  vortices 
of  Descartes  would  have  been  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  hypothesis,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  by  any  mode  of  explo- 
ration which  we  could  entertain  the 
hope  of  ever  possessing,  to  bring  the 
reality  of  the  vortices,  as  a  fact  in 
nature,  conclusively  to  the  test  of 
observation.  The  vice  of  the  hypo- 
thesis was  that  it  could  not  lead  to 
any  course  of  investigation  capable  of 
converting  it  from  an  hypothesis  into 
a  proved  fact.  It  might  chance  to 
be  c^Mproved,  either  by  some  want  of 
correspondence  with  the  phenomena 
it  purported  to  explain,  or  (as  actu- 
ally happened)  by  some  extraneous 
fact.  "The  free  passage  of  comets 
through  the  spaces  in  which  these 
vortices  should  have  been,  convinced 
men    that    these    vortices    did    not 

which  no  objection  can  lie,  and  which  is 
well  calculated  to  light  the  path  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  is  that  suggested  by  several 
recent  writers,  that  the  brain  is  a  voltaic 
pile,  and  that  each  of  its  pulsations  is  a 
diiicnarKe  of  electricity  through  the  system. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sensation 
felt  by  the  hand  from  the  beating  of  a 
brain  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
voltaic  shook.  And  the  hypothesis,  if  fol- 
lowed to  its  consequences,  might  afford  a 
plausible  explanation  of  many  physiologi- 
cal facts,  while  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
courage the  hope  that  wo  may  in  time 
bufSciently  understand  the  conditions  of 
voltaic  phenomena  to  render  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis  amenable  to.  observation 
and  experiment. 

Ihe  attempt  to  localise,  in  different 
regions  of  the  brain,  the  physical  organs 
of  our  different  mental  faculties  and  pro- 
pensities, was,  on  the  part  of  its  original 
author,  a  legitimate  example  of  a  scientific 
hyi'Othesis ;  and  we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  blame  him  for  the  extremely  slight 
grounds  on  which  he  often  proceeded  in 
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exist"*  But  the  hypothesis  would 
have  been  false,  though  no  such  direct 
evidence  of  its  falsity  had  been  pro- 
curable. Direct  evidence  of  its  truth 
there  could  not  be. 

The  prevailing  hypothesis  of  ala- 
miniferous  ether,  in  other  respects  not 
without  analogy  to  that  of  Descartes, 
is  not  in  its  own  nature  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  possibility  of  direct  evi- 
dence in  its  favour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  difference  between  the  cal- 
culated and  the  observed  times  of  the 
periodical  return  of  Encke's  comet, 
has  led  to  a  conjecture  that  a  medium 
capable  of  opposing  resistance  to  mo- 
tion is  diffused  through  space.  If 
this  surmise  should  be  confirmed,  in 

an  operation  which  could  only  be  tentative, 
thoug^h  we  may  reg^ret  that  materials  iMi-ely 
8ufficieut  for  a  first  nide  hypothesis  diould 
liavo  been  hastily  worked  up  into  the  vain 
semblance  of  a  science.  If  there  be  really 
a  connection  between  the  scale  of  mental 
endowments  and  the  various  degrees  of 
coiDpllcation  in  the  cerebnU  system,  the 
nature  of  that  connection  was  in  no  other 
way  so  likely  to  be  brought  to  light  as  by 
framing,  in  the  first  instance,  an  hypo- 
thesis similar  to  that  of  Gall.  But  the 
rerification  of  any  such  hypothesis  is  at- 
tended, from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
phenomena,  with  difficulties  which  phreno- 
logists have  not  shown  themselves  even 
competent  to  appreciate,  much  leas  to 
overcome. 

Mr.  Darwin's  remarkable  specxdation  on 
the  Origin  of  Species  is  another  unimpeach- 
able example  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis. 
What  he  terms  "  natural  selection  "  is  not 
only  a  vera  caujo,  but  one  proved  to  be 
capable  of  producing  effects  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  the  bypothcHis 
ascribes  to  it:  the  question  of  possibility 
is  entirely  one  of  degree.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  accuse  Mr.  Darwin  (as  has  been 
done)  of  violating  the  rules  of  Induction. 
The  rules  of  Induction  are  concerned  with 
the  conditions  of  Proof.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
never  protended  that  his  doctrine  was 
proved.  He  was  not  bound  by  the  rules 
uf  Induction,  but  by  those  of  Hypothesis. 
And  these  last  have  seldom  been  more 
completely  fulfilled.  He  has  opened  a 
path  of  inquiry  full  of  promise,  the  results 
of  which  none  can  foresee.  And  is  it  not 
a  wonderful  feat  of  sciontiflc  knowledge 
and  in(;enuity  to  have  rendered  so  bold  a 
suggestion,  which  the  first  impulse  of  every 
one  was  to  reject  at  once,  aamiflsiblo  and 
discussable,  even  as  a  conjecture? 

*  Wheweirs  Phil,  qf  IHseoverj^f  pp.  375, 
976. 


the   course  of  ages,  bj  the  gndnal 
accumulation  of  a  similar  vazunoe  in 
the  case  of  the  other  bodiei  of  the 
solar  system,  the  Imniniferoo!  ether 
would  have  made  a  considenhte  td* 
vance  towards  the  character  of  a  vera 
causa,  since  the  existence  would  have 
been  ascertained  of  a  great  cosmicsl 
i^nt,  possessing  some  of  the  attri* 
butes  which  the  hypothesis  awimes; 
though  there  would  still  remain  manj 
difficulties,  and  the  identification  of 
the  ether  with  the  resisting  medim 
would  even,  I  imagine,  give  ri«  to 
new  ones.     At  present,  however,  Un* 
supposition  cannot  be  looked  upon  » 
more  than  a  conjecture ;  the  eiist- 
ence  of  the  ether  still  rests  on  the 
possibility  of  deducing  from  itt  ••- 
sumed  laws  a  considerable  namberof 
actual  phenomena ;  and  this  evidence 
I  cannot  regard   as  conclusive,  be- 
cause we  cannot  have,  in  the  ci» 
of  such  an  hypothesis,  the  assoiM* 
that  if  the  hypothesis  be  false  it  miA 
lead  to  results  at  variance  with  the 
true  facts. 

Accordingly,  most  thinkenofwy 
degree    of    sobriety  allow,  that  w 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be 
received  as  probably  true  bec»ii»  »* 
accounts  for  all  the  knowm  pfc**^ 
mena,  since  this  is  a  condition  viBt' 
times  fulfilled  tolerably  well  by  tw« 
conflicting  hypotheses;  while  thew 
are  probably  many  others  which  tf* 
equsJly  possible,  but  which,  for  wm*^ 
of  anything  analogous  in  our  expe- 
rience, our  minds  are  unfitted  to  con- 
ceive.    But  it  seems  to  be  tbooght 
that  an  hypothesis  of  the  sort  in  qn^- 
tion  is  entitled  to  a  more  favourable 
reception,  if,  besides  accounting  i<x 
all  the  facts  previously  known,  it  ^ 
led  to  the  anticipation  and  prediction 
of  others  which  experience  afterwsidj 
verified  ;  as  the  undulatory  tbeorf  « 
light  led  to  the    prediction,  Mbee- 
quently  realised  by  experiment,  th» 
two  luminous  rays  might  meet  esco 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
darkness.   Such  predictions  and  theij 
fulfilment  are,  indeed,  well  calculated 
to    impress    the  uninformed,  whose 
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^th  in  sdenoe  rests  solely  on  similar 
ooineidenoes  between  its  prophecieB 
and  what  comes  to  pass.  But  it  is 
atrange  that  any  considerable  stress 
ihoold  be  laid  upon  such  a  coinci- 
dence by  persons  of  scientifio  attain- 
mentSi  If  the  laws  of  the  propitiation 
of  light  aooord  with  those  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  elastic  fluid  in  as  many 
respects  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
hypothesis  afford  a  correct  expression 
of  all  or  most  of  the  phenomena  known 
at  the  time,  it  is  nothing  strange  that 
they  should  accord  with  each  other 
m  one  respect  more.  Though  twenty 
such  ooineidenoes  should  occur,  they 
would  not  prove  the  reality  of  the 
utdulatory  ether;  it  would  not  fol- 
low that  the  phenomena  of  light  were 
Ksohs  of  the  laws  of  elastic  fluids, 
bat  at  most  that  they  are  governed 
by  laws  partially  identical  with  these  ; 
which,  we  may  observe,  is  already 
certain,  from  the  fact  that  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question  could  be  for  a 
VMneDt  tenable.*  Cases  may  be 
cHed,  even  in  our  imperfect  aoquain- 
tioee  with  nature,  where  agencies 
tiat  we  have  good  reason  to  consider 
u  radically  distinct  produce  their 
effects,  or  some  of  their  effects,  accord- 
ing to  laws  which  are  identical  The 
law,  for  example,  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance,  is  the  measure  of  the 
intensity  not  only  of  gravitation,  but 
(it  is  believed)  of  illumination,  and  of 
beat  diffused  from  a  centre.  Yet  no 
one  looks  upon  this  identity  as  proving 
Ktmilarity  in  the  mechaniKm  by  which 
the  three  Idnds  of  phenomena  are 
produced. 
Aooording  to  Dr.  Whewell,  the  co- 

*  Uliat  has  xnotit  oontributed  to  accredit 
tb«  hypothMis  of  a  physical  medium  for 
ttke  oonTeyuice  of  lignt,  is  the  cortain  fact 
tbat  light  travtU,  (which  cannot  be  proTed 
^  gnriuxion  ;)  that  its  communication  ia 
not  inatantancoua,  but  requires  time ;  and 
tbat  it  is  Intercepted  (which  gravitation 
<■  not)  by  intervening  objects.  These  are 
*osloiies  between  its  phenomena  and  those 
<i  the  w**>^>nfii^l  motion  of  a  solid  or  fluid 
■nhitaace.  Bat  we  are  not  entitled  to 
■■mno  that  mechanical  motion  is  the  only 
power  in  nature  capable  of  exhibiting  thoee 
attiibatea. 


incidence  of  results  predicted  from  an 
hypothesis  with  facts  afterwards  ob- 
served amotmts  to  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  theory.  "If  I 
copy  a  long  series  of  letters,  of  wl^ich 
the  last  hidf -dozen  are  concealed,  and 
if  I  guess  these  aright,  as  is  found  to 
be  the  case  when  they  are  afterwards 
uncovered,  this  must  be  because  I 
have  made  out  the  import  of  the  in- 
scription. To  say,  that  because  I 
have  copied  all  that  I  could  see,  it  is 
nothing  strange  that  I  should  gue^s 
thoee  which  I  cannot  see,  would  be 
absurd,  without  supposing  such  a 
ground  for  guessing."*  If  any  one, 
from  examining  the  greater  part  of 
a  long  inscription,  can  interpret  the 
characters  so  that  the  inscription 
gives  a  rational  meaning  in  a  known 
language,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  his  interpretation  is  correct ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  presumption 
much  increased  by  his  being  able  to 
guess  the  few  remaining  letters  with- 
out seeing  them  :  for  we  shotdd 
naturally  expect  (when  the  nature  of 
the  case  excludes  chance)  that  even 
an  erroneous  interpretation  which 
accorded  with  all  the  visible  parts  of 
the  inscription  would  accord  also  with 
the  small  remainder ;  as  would  be  the 
case,  for  example,  if  the  inscription 
had  been  designedly  so  contrived  as 
to  admit  of  a  double  sense.  I  assume 
that  the  uncovered  characters  afford 
an  amount  of  coincidence  too  great  to 
be  merely  casual :  otherwise  the  illus- 
tration is  not  a  fair  one.  No  one  sup- 
poses the  i^eement  of  the  phenomena 
of  light  with  the  theory  of  undulations 
to  be  merely  fortuitous.  It  must  arise 
from  the  actual  identity  of  some  of 
the  laws  of  undulations  with  some 
of  thoee  of  light ;  and  if  there  be  that 
identity,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  its  consequences  would  not  end 
with  the  phenomena  which  first  sug- 
gested the  identification,  nor  be  even 
confined  to  such  phenomena  as  were 
known  at  the  time.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  because  some  of  the  laws  agree 

*  Phil.  qfJHic,  i».  a7^ 
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with  those  of  unduUtioiui,  thftt  there 
are  Miy  actual  undulatioos ;  no  more 
than  it  followed  beoaiise  some  (though 
not  so  many)  oi  the  same  laws  agreed 
with  those  of  the  projection  of  par- 
ticles, that  there  was  actual  emission 
of  particles.  Even  the  undulatoiy 
hypothesis  does  not  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  light.  .The  natural 
colours  of  objects,  the  compound  na- 
ture of  the  s^r  ray,  the  absorption  of 
light,  and  its  chemical  and  vital  action, 
the  hypothesis  leaves  as  mysterious 
as  it  found  them ;  and  some  of  these 
facts  are,  at  least  apparently,  more 
reconcilable  with  the  emission  theorv 
than  with  that  of  Young  and  FresneL 
Who  knows  but  that  some  third  hy- 
jx^thesis,  including  all  these  pheno* 
mena,  may  in  time  leave  the  undula> 
tory  theory  as  far  behind  as  that  has 
left  the  theory  of  Newton  and  his 
Huocessors? 

To  the  statement  that  the  condi- 
tion of  accounting  for  all  the  known 
phenomena  is  often  fulfilled  equally 
well  by  two  conflicting  hypotiieses, 
Dr.  Whewell  makes  answer  that  be 
knows  "  of  no  such  case  in  the  history 
of  science,  where  the  phenomena  are 
at  all  numerous  and  complicated."* 
tSuch  an  affirmation,  by  a  \vriter  of 
Dr.  WhewelFs  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  science,  would 
carry  great  authority,  if  he  had  not,  a 
few  pages  before,  taken  pains  to  re* 
fute  it,t  by  maintaining  that  even  the 
exploded  scientific  hypotheses  might 
always,  or  almost  always,  have  been 
so  modified  as  to  make  them  correct 
representations  of  the  phenomena. 
The  hypothoiis  of  vortices,  he  tells 
us,  was,  by  successive  modifications, 
brought  to  coincide  in  its  results  with 
the  Newtonian  theory  and  with  the 
facts.  The  vortices  did  not  indeed 
explain  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
Newtonian  theory  was  ultimately 
found  to  account  for,  such  as  the  pre- 
cession  of  the   equinoxes ;   but  this 


*  P.  VJt, 

t  P.  351  and  the  wbolo  of  Appendix  O. 


phenomenon  was  not,  at  die  fiaie,  is 
the  contemplation  of  eitb<;r  ptity,  m 
one  of  the  facta  to  be  aooouated  fur. 
All  the  facts  which  they  didconteiD- 
plate  we  may  believe  on  Dr.  ^!^ 
well's  authority  to  have  aoooided  m 
accurately  with  the  Cartesisn  bjpo- 
tbesis,  in  iU  finally  improved  rtai«,ii 
with  Newton's. 

But  it  is  not,  I  oouoeiye,  a  vilid 
reason  for  accepting  any  given  hypo- 
thesis that  we  are  unable  to  imsgiw 
any  other  which  will  account  fur  Uit 
facts.  There  is  no  necessity  for  wp- 
posing  that  the  true  explanatiuD  inoA 
be  one  which,  with  only  our  pr««i* 
experienoe,  we  could  imagine.  Amosg 
the  natural  agents  with  which  we  «« 
acquainted,  the  vibrations  of  an  eUikic 
fluid  may  be  the  only  one  whoee  hw 
bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  those  w 
light ;  but  we  cannot  tell  thai  tkeft 
does  not  exist  an  unknown  cause,  otkr 
than  an  elastic  ether  diffused  thiw^ 
space,  yet  producing  effects  identj* 
in  some  respects  with  those  whia 
would  result  from  the  undul»tiaM« 
such  an  ether.  To  assume  ihst  00 
such  cause  can  exist  appears  to  ipc 
an  extreme  case  of  assumptions^ 
out  evidence.  And  at  Uie  "•k  " 
being  charged  with  want  of  modei^i 
I  cannot  help  expressing  ****]^' 
ment  that  a  philosc^pher  of  Dr.  "■*] 
well's  abilities  and  attainments  ^ 
have  written  an  elaborate  t*^*^^ 
the  philosophy  of  induction,  in  ^*^, 
he  recognises  absolutely  no  mode  " 
induction  except  that  of  tiying  by- 
pothesis  after  hypothesis  until  «» 
is  found  which  fits  the  phenomens; 
which  one,  when  found,  is  to  he  '*' 
sumed  as  true,  with  no  other  resef^*' 
tion  than  that  if  on  re-examinstion  » 
should  appear  to  assume  more  thsn  » 
needful  for  explaining  the  phenomeiA 
tlie  superfluous  part  of  the  aasum^* 
should  be  cut  off.  And  this  withojrt 
the  slightest  distinction  between  the 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  known  be- 
forehand that  two  different  byPJ" 
theses  cannot  lead  to  the  same  reswt, 
and  those  in  which,  for  aught  we  c«n 
ever  know,  the  range  of  suppoeib^*^ 
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jJl  equally  consistent  with  the  phe- 
nomena, may  be  infinite.* 

XeTertheless,  I  do  not  agree  with  M. 
Gomte  in  condemning  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  working  out  into 
detiul  the  application  of  these  hypo- 
theses to  the  explanation  of  ascer- 
tained facts,   provided  they  bear  in 
mind  that  the  utmost  they  can  prove 
is,  not  that  the  hjrpothesis  is,  but  that 
it  may  be  true.     The  ether  hypothesis 
has  a  very  strong  claim  to  be  so  fol- 
lowed out,  a  chum  greatly  strength- 
ened since  it  has  been  shown  to  afford 
a  mechanism'  which  would  explain 
the  mode  of  production  not  of  light 
onlj,  but  also  of  heat      Indeed  the 
specalation  has  a  smaller  element  of 
hypothesis  in  its  application  to  heat 
thsn  in  the  case  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally framed.     We  have  proof  by 
OUT  senses  of  the  existence  of  mole- 
cnlar  movement  among  the  particles 
of  all  heated  bodies,  while  we  have 
no  simDar  experience  in  the  case  of 
^ifjbt.    When,  therefore,  heat  is  oom- 
nramcated  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
*om  apparently  empty  space,  the 
chain  uf  causation  has  molecular  mo- 
tion both  at  the  beginning  and  -end. 
The  hypothesis  only  makes  the  mo- 
tion continuous   by  extending  it  to 
the  middle.     Now  motion  in  a  body 
is  known  to  be  capable  of  being  im- 
ported to  another  body  contiguous  to 
It;  and  the  intervention  of  a  hypo- 

*  In  Dr.  WheweU's  latest  Teraion  of  this 

*n«>ry  (Philo$ophy  of  DUcoveiy,  p.  331)  he 

wet  aooDooMion  respecting  the  medium 

M  the  tranuniiision  of  light,  Tvhich,  taken 

w  conjunction  with  the  rast  of  his  doctrine 

«  tte  snbject,  is  not,  I  oonfeas,  very  Intel- 

"Sum  to  me,  bat  which  goes  far  towards 

jv^vhig.  if  it  does  not  actually  remove, 

^  whole  of  the  difference  between  us. 

«•  to  ooDtonding,    against   Sir  William 

^j^ton,  that  all  matter  has  weight    8ir 

wiDiani,  in  proof  of  tlie  contrary,  cited  the 

^nuniferoua  ether  and  the  calorific  and 

•role fluids,  "which,-  he  said,  "we can 

oother  denude  of  their  character  of  aub- 

■^  nor  dothe  with  the  attribute  of 

Z^y  "  To  which."  pontinuea  Dr.  Whe- 

well,  "my  reply  Ib,  tnat  precisely  because 

*5nnot  dothe  these  agents  with  the  attri- 

2^<rf  WdAt,  I  lie  denude  them  of  the 

ZS?^  ^  Subatanoo.     They  are  not 

""■tsnces,  but  agencies.    These  Impon- 


thetical  elastic  fluid  occupying  the 
space  between  the  sun  and  the  earth 
supplies  the  contiguity  which  is  the 
only  condition  wanting,  and  which 
can  be  supplied  by  no  supposition  but 
that  of  an  intervening  medium.  The 
supposition,  notwithstanding,  is  at 
best  a  probable  conjecture,  not  a 
proved  truth ;  for  there  is  no  proof 
that  contiguity  is  absolutely  required 
for  the  communication  of  motion  from 
one  body  to  another.  Contiguity  does 
not  always  exist,  to  our  senses  at 
least,  in  the  cases  in  which  motion 
produces  motion.  The  forces  which 
go  under  the  name  of  attraction, 
especially  the  fipreatest  of  all,  gravita- 
tion, are  examples  of  motion  producing 
motion  without  apparent  contiguity. 
When  a  planet  moves,  its  distant 
satellites  accompanv  its  motion.  The 
sun  carries  the  whole  solar  system 
along  with  it  in  the  progress  which  it 
is  ascertained  to  be  executing  through 
space.  And  even  if  we  were  to  ac- 
cept as  conclusive  the  geometrical 
reasonings  (strikingly  similar  to  those 
by  which  the  Cartesians  defended 
their  vortices)  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  show  that  the  motions 
of  the  ether  may  account  for  gravita- 
tion itself,  even  then  it  would  only 
have  been  proved  that  the  supposed 
mode  of  production  may  be,  but  not 
that  no  other  mode  can  be,  the  true 
one. 

derable  Agents  are  not  properly  called  Im- 
ponderable Fluids.  This  I  conceive  that  I 
have  ]m>ved. "  Nothing  can  be  more  philo- 
sophicaJL  But  if  the  luroluiferous  ether  is 
not  matter,  and  fluid  matter  too,  what  in 
tlie  moiUiing  of  its  undulations?  Can  nn 
agency  uudulaie  ?  Can  there  be  alternate 
motion  forward  and  backward  of  the  par- 
ticles of  an  agency?  And  does  not  the 
whole  mathematical  theory  of  the  undula- 
tions imply  them  to  be  material?  Is  it  not 
n  aeries  of  deductions  from  the  known  pro- 
perties of  elastic  fluids?  ThU  opinion  of 
Dr.  WheweU  reduces  the  undulations  to  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  the  undulatory  theory 
to  the  proposition,  which  all  must  admit, 
that  the  transmis^on  of  light  Ukes  pbce 
according  to  laws  which  present  a  very 
striking  and  remarkable  agreement  with 
those  of  unduhitions.  If  Dr.  WheweU  is 
prepared  to  stand  by  this  doctrine,  1  have 
no  difference  with  him  on  the  subject. 
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§  7.  It  is  neoessaiy,  before  quitting 
the  subject  of  hypotheses,  to  guard 
against  the  appearance  of  reflecting 
upon  the  scientific  value  of  several 
branches  of  physical  inquiry,  which, 
though  only  in  their  infancy,  I  hold 
to  be  strictly  inductive.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  inventing 
agencies  to  account  for  classes  of  phe- 
nomena, and  endeavouring,  in  con- 
formity with  known  laws,  to  conjec- 
ture what  former  ooUocatiunsof  known 
agents  may  have  given  birth  to  indi- 
vidual facts  still  in  existence.  The 
latter  is  the  legitimate  operation  of 
inferring  from  an  observed  effect  the 
existence,  in  time  past,  of  a  cause 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  know  it 
to  be  produced  in  all  cases  in  which 
we  have  actual  experience  of  its  origin. 
This,  for  example,  is  the  scope  of  the 
inquiries  of  geology ;  and  they  are  no 
more  illogicid  or  visionary  than  judi- 
cial inquiries,  which  also  aim  at  dis- 
covering a  past  event  by  inference 
from  those  of  its  effects  which  still 
subsist.  As  we  can  ascertain  whether 
a  man  was  murdered  or  died  a  natural 
death  from  tlie  indications  exhibited 
by  the  corpse,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  signs  of  struggling  on  the  ground 
or  on  the  adjacent  objects,  the  marks 
of  blood,  the  footsteps  of  the  sup- 
posed murderers,  and  so  on,  proceed- 
ing throughout  on  uniformities  ascer- 
tained by  a  perfect  induction  without 
any  mixture  of  hypothesis,  so  if  we 
find,  on  and  beneath  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  masses  exactly  similar  to 
deposits  from  water,  or  to  results  of 
the  cooling  of  matter  melted  by  fire, 
we  may  justly  conclude  that  such  has 
been  their  origin  ;  and  if  the  effects, 
though  similar  in  kind,  are  on  a  far 
larger  scale  than  any  which  are  now 
produced,  we  may  rationally  and 
without  hypothesis  conclude,  either 
that  the  causes  existed  formerly  with 
greater  intensity,  or  that  they  have 
operated  during  an  enormous  length 
of  time.  Further  than  this  no  geolo- 
gist of  authority  has,  since  the  rise  of 
the  present  enlightened  school  of  geolo- 
gical speculation,  attempted  to  go.       | 


In    many  geological  inqdros  it 
doubtless  happens  that  tlungb  the 
laws  to  which  the   phenomaa  are 
ascribed  are   known  law's,  and  the 
agents  known  agents,  those  agents 
are  not  known  to  have  been  present 
in  the  particular  case.    In  the  speco* 
lation  respecting  the  igneous  origin 
of  trap  or  granite,  the  fact  does  not 
admit  of  direct  proof,  that  those  sub- 
stances have  been  actually  sabjected 
to  intense  heat.     But  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  all  judicial  inqdria 
which  proceed  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence.    We  can  conclude  ^t  a  dob 
was  murdered,  though  it  is  not  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  tbt 
some  person  who  had  the  intentko  d 
murdering  him   was  present  00  tto 
spot.     It  is  enough,   for  most  par- 
poses,  if  no  other  known  cause  coaH 
have  generated  the  effects  shown  \» 
have  been  produced. 

The  celebrated  speculation  of  U- 
place  concerning  the  origin  of  theeiilk 
and  planets  participates  essentiaDj 
in  the  inductive  character  of  modem 
geological    theory.     The  specalation 
is,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  son 
originally   extended  to   the  preset 
limits    of    the    aolar    system;  fnoi 
which,  by  the  process  of  coo&^i  ^ 
has  contracted  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions ;    and    since,    by    the  g«^>^ 
principles  of  mechanics,  the  rotati« 
of  the  sun  and  of  its  accompan^fiBS 
atmosphere  must  increase  in  rapidtty 
as  its  volume  diminishes,  the  increawd 
centrifugal  force  generated   by  the 
more    rapid   rotation,   overbalancmg 
the  action  of  gravitation,  has  caused 
the  sun  to  abandon  successive  rings 
of  vaporous  matter,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  condensed  byo(x>liQgi 
and  to    have    become    the  planets. 
There  is  in  this  theory  no  unknown 
substance  introduced  on  supposition, 
nor  any  unknown  property  or  law 
ascribed  to  a  known  substanoe:    The 
known  laws  of  matter  authorise  as  to 
suppose  that  a  body  which  is  cod- 
stantly  giving  out  so  large  an  amount 
of  heat  as  the  sun  is  most  be  pro- 
gressively cooling,  and  that,  by  the 
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process  of  cooling,  it  must  oontract ; 
if,  therefore,  we  endeavour,  from  the 
present  state  of  that  luminary,  to  in- 
fer its  state  in  a  time  long  past,  we 
most   necessarily   suppose    that    its 
atiQOQDhfire  extended  much   farther 
than  at^riy^sent,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  8ui^)ote  that  it  extended  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  effects  such  as  it  might 
natonlly  leave  behind  it  on  retiring; 
and  such  the  planets  are.    These  sup- 
positions being  made,  it  follows  from 
known  laws  that  successive  zones  of 
the  sokr  atmosphere  might  be  aban- 
doned ;  that  these  would  continue  to 
reTolve  round  the  sun  with  the  same 
velocity  as  when  they  formed  part  of 
its  snhstance ;  and  that  they  would 
cool  down,  long  before  the  sun  itself, 
to  any  given  temperature,  and  conse- 
qoentiy  to  that  at  which  the  greater 
put  of  the  vaporous  matter  of  which 
they  consisted  would  become  liquid 
or  solid.    The  known  law  of  gravita- 
tion would  then  cause  them  to   ag- 
gVooerate  in  masses,   which   would 
vnone  the  shape  our  planets  actually 
exhibit;  would  acquire,  each  about 
ite  own  axis,  a  rotatory  movement ; 
ud  would  in  that  state  revolve,  as 
the  pUnets   actually  do,  about  the 
son,  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
van's  rotation,  but  with  less  velocity, 
iKcaose  in  the  same  periodic  time 
vhidi  the    sun*s    rotation   occupied 
when  his  atmosphere   extended   to 
that  point    There  is  thus,   in  La- 
plsoe's  theoiy,  nothing,  strictly  speak- 
ing; hypothetical;  it  is  an  example 
of  legitimate  reasoning  from  a  pre- 
■ent  effect  to  a  possible  past  cause, 
aooording  to  the  known  laws  of  that 
CMW:    The  theory  therefore  is,  as  I 
Ittve  said,  of  a  similar  character  to 
^  theories  of  geologists,  but  oon- 
aidecably  inferior  to  them  in  point 
ol  eridence.     Even  if  it  were  proved 
(vhidi  it  is  not)  that  the  conditions 
^^^oeasaiyfor  determining  the  breaking 
^  of  successive  rings  would  certainly 
<>ocQr;  there  would  still  be  a  much 
P^eater  chance  of  error  in  assuming 
^  the  existing  laws  of  nature  are 
^  sauM)  which  existed  at  the  origin 


of  the  solar  system,  than  in  merely 
presuming  (with  geologists)  that  those 
laws  have  lasted  through  a  few  revo- 
lutions and  transformations  of  a  single 
one  among  the  bodies  of  which  that 
system  is  composed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  PB00BK88IVK  EFFECTS  ;  ASVt  OP  THR 
COmiNUSD  AOnON  OF  CAUSES. 

§  I.  In  the  last  four  chapters  we 
have  traced  the  general  outlines  of 
the  theory  of  the  generation  of  deri- 
vative laws  from  ultimate  ones.  In 
the  present  chapter  our  attention  will 
be  directed  to  a  particular  case  of  the 
derivation  of  laws  from  other  laws, 
but  a  case  so  general,  and  so  impor- 
tant, as  not  only  to  repay,  but  to  re- 
quire, a  separate  examination.  This 
is  the  case  of  a  complex  phenome- 
non, resulting  from  one  simple  law,  by 
the  continual  addition  of  an  effect  to 
itself. 

There  are  some  phenomena,  some 
bodily  sensations,  for  example,  which 
are  essentially  instantaneous,  and 
whose  existence  can  only  be  pro- 
longed by  the  prolongation  of  the 
existence  of  the  cause  by  which  they 
are  produced.  But  most  phenomena 
are  in  their  own  nature  permanent ; 
having  begun  to  exists  they  would 
exist  for  ever  unless  some  cause  in- 
tervened having  a  tendency  to  alter 
or  destroy  them.  Such,  for  example, 
are  all  the  facts  or  phenomena  which 
we  call  bodies.  Water,  once  pro- 
duced, will  not  of  itself  relapse  into 
a  state  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  such 
a  change  requires  some  agent  having 
the  power  of  decomposing  the  com- 
pound. Such,  again,  are  the  positions 
in  space  and  the  movements,  of 
bodies.  No  object  at  rest  alters  its 
position  without  the  intervention  of 
some  conditions  extraneous  to  itself ; 
and  when  once  in  motion,  no  object 
returns  to  a  state  of  rest,  or  loiters 
either  its  direction  or  its  velocity, 
unless  some  new  external  conditions 
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are  superinduced.  It,  therefore,  per- 
petually happens  that  a  temporary 
cause  gives  rise  to  a  permanent  effect. 
The  contact  of  iron  with  moist  air  for 
a  few  hours  produces  a  rust  which 
may  endure  for  centuries ;  or  a  pro- 
jectile force  which  launches  a  cannon- 
ball  into  space  produces  a  motion 
which  would  continue  for  ever  unless 
some  other  force  counteracted  it. 

Between  the  two  examples  which 
we  have  here  given  there  is  a  differ- 
ence worth  pointing  out.  In  the 
former,  (in  which  the  phenomenon 
produced  is  a  substance,  and  not  a 
motion  of  a  substance,)  since  the  rust 
remains  for  ever  and  unaltered  im- 
less  some  new  cause  supervenes,  we 
may  speak  of  the  contact  of  air  a 
hundred  years  ago  as  even  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  rust  which  has 
existed  from  that  time  until  now. 
But  when  the  effect  is  motion,  which 
is  itself  a  change,  we  must  use  a 
different  language.  The  permanency 
of  the  effect  is  now  only  the  per- 
manency of  a  series  of  changes.  The 
second  foot,  or  inch,  or  mile  of  mo- 
tion, is  not  the  mere  prolonged  dura- 
tion of  the  first  foot,  or  inch,  or  mile, 
but  another  fact  which  succeeds,  and 
which  may  in  some  respects  be  very 
unlike  the  former,  since  it  carries  the 
body  through  a  different  region  of 
space.  Now,  the  original  projectile 
force  which  set  the  body  moving  is 
the  remote  cause  of  all  its  motion, 
however  long  continued,  but  the 
proximate  cause  of  no  motion  except 
that  which  took  place  at  the  first  in- 
stant. The  motion  at  any  subsequent 
instant  is  proximately  caused  by  the 
motion  which  took  place  at  the  in- 
stant preceding.  It  is  on  that,  and 
not  on  the  original  moving  cause,  that 
the  motion  at  any  given  moment  de- 
pends. For  suppose  that  the  body 
passes  through  some  resisting  medium, 
which  partially  counteracts  the  effect 
of  the  original  impulse  and  retards 
the  motion,  this  counteraction  (it 
need  scarcely  here  be  repeated)  is  as 
strict  an  example  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  impitxlse  as  if  the  body  had 


gone  on  moving  with  its  otiginsl  vdo- 
city ;  but  the  motion  vhieb  resoltt  is 
different,  being  now  a  oompoond  <rf 
the  effects  of  two  causes  scting  is 
contrary  directions,  instead  of  the 
single  effect  of  one  cat  M^ff^}* 
what  cause  does  the '  '^f^fl  ■ 
its  subsequent  motion  ?  x  i  ^  ngnul 
cause  of  motion,  or  the  actnai  motki 
at  the  prt-^'^ng  instant?  Thelittr, 
for  whc*"*  Aject  issues  from  the  n- 
sisting  AlediJm,  it  continues  morii^. 
not  with  its  original,  but  with  its  !»■ 
tarded  velocity.  The  motion  hv^ 
once  been  diminished,  all  that  whii 
follows  is  diminished.  The  rftd 
changes,  because  the  cause  vhich  H 
really  obeys,  the  proximate  cause,  tbe 
real  cause,  in  fact,  ha«  changed.  T^ 
principle  is  recognised  by  inatiwM- 
ticians  when  they  enumerate  aoM"¥ 
the  causes  by  which  the  motion  of  i 
body  is  at  any  instant  detenn»4 
the  force  generated  by  the  V^^^ 
motion ;  an  expression  which  m"* 
be  absurd  if  taken  to  imply  that  tte 
*•  force  **  was  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  effeci  W 
which  really  means  only  the  pre n** 
motion  itseu,  considered  as  a  an*" 
further  motion.  We  must,  th«efflre 
if  we  would  speak  with  perfect  pre- 
cision, consider  each  link  in  the  »f 
cession  of  motions  as  the  effect  of  J* 
link  preceding  it.  But  if,  for  t» 
convenience  of  discourse,  we  "j*^ 
the  whole  series  aa  one  effect,  it  ■• 
be  as  an  effect  produced  ^Y^^ 
ginal  impelling  force;  a  permaaa* 
effect  produced  by  an  instantaiwooj 
cause,  and  possessing  the  property  « 
self-perpetuation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  ofy* 
nal  agent  or  cause,  instead  of  beings  ^' 
stantaneous,  is  permanent.  Whaterer 
effect  has  been  produced  up  to  a  gt«« 
time,  would  (unless  prevented  hj  tW 
intervention  of  some  new  cause)  »»• 
sist  permanently,  even  if  the  »^ 
were  to  perish.  Since,  however,  t» 
cause  does  not  perish,  but  oontiBueJ 
to  exist  and  to  operate,  it  """J*  J* 
on  producing  mors  and  mow  ^^J~* 
effect;   and  instead  of  an  inu»n» 
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effect,  we  have  a  progressive  teries 
of  effects,  arising  from  the  accumu- 
lated influence  of  a  permanent  cause. 
Thus,  the  contact  of  iron  with  the 
atmosphere  causes  a  portion  of  it  to 
rust ;  and  rif  the  cause  ceased,  the 
effect  alrtf  > '  f  produced  would  be  per- 
manent, N.tv  no  further  effect  would 
be  added.  If,  however,  the  cause, 
munely,  exposure  to  mr'-*  air,  con- 
tinues, more  and  mon  '^'  ••  he  iron 
becomes  rusted,  until  aU  «vhAjh  is  ex- 
posed is  converted  into  a  red  powder, 
when  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
prodncti<m  of  rust,  namely,  the  pre- 
eence  of  unoxidised  iron,  has  ceased, 
snd  the  effect  cannot  any  longer  be 
pmdnced.  Again,  the  earth  causes 
bodies  to  fall  towards  it,  that  is,  the 
existence  of  the  earth  at  a  given  in- 
stant caoses  an  unsupported  body  to 
move  towards  it  at  the  succeeding 
instant ;  and  if  the  earth  were  anni- 
hilated, as  much  of  the  effect  as  is 
alteadv  produced  would  continue ; 
^  object  would  go  on  moving  in 
tbe  aune  direction,  with  its  acquired 
Hodtj,  until  intercepted  by  some 
body  or  deflected  by  some  other  force. 
The  earth,  however,  not  being  anni- 
hilated, goes  on  producing  in  the 
second  instant  an  effect  similar 
Mid  of  equal  amount  with  the  first, 
which  two  effects  being  added  to- 
gether, there  resoilts  an  accelerated 
^'^Glodty ;  and  this  operation  being 
repeated  at  each  successive  instant, 
the  mere  permanence  of  the  cause, 
though  without  increase,  gives  rise  to 
a  constant  progressive  increase  of  the 
effect,  so  long  as  all  the  conditions, 
negative  and  positive,  of  the  produc- 
•tkm  of  that  effect  continue  to  be 
ftiUsed. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  state  of 
things  is  merely  a  case  of  the  Com- 
position of  Causes.  A  cause  which 
<»atinues  in  action  must  on  a  strict 
ualysia  be  ccfusidered  as  a  number  of 
fwa  exactly  similar  successively 
introduced,  and  producing  by  their 
combination  the  sum  of  the  effects 
J'hidi  they  would  severally  produce 
if  titey  acted  singly.   The  progressive 


rusting  of  the  iron  is  in  strictness  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  many  particles 
of  air  acting  in  succession  upon  cor- 
responding particles  of  iron.  The 
continued  action  of  the  earth  upon  a 
falling  body  is  equivalent  to  a  series 
of  forces,  applied  in  successive  in- 
stants, each  tending  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain constant  quantity  of  motion  ; 
and  the  motion  at  each  instant  is  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  the  new  force 
applied  at  the  preceding  instant,  and 
the  motion  already  acquired.  In  each 
instant,  a  fresh  effect,  of  which  gravity 
is  the  proximate  cause,  is  added  to 
the  effect  of  which  it  was  the  remote 
cause  ;  or  (to  express  the  same  thing 
in  another  manner)  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  earth's  influence  at  tlm 
instant  last  elapsed  is  added  to  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  which  the  remote 
causes  were  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  earth  at  all  the  previous  instantti 
since  the  motion  b^^an.  The  case, 
therefore,  comes  under  the  principle 
of  a  concurrence  of  causes  producing 
an  effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
separate  effects.  But  as  the  causes 
come  into  play  not  all  at  once,  but 
successively,  and  as  the  effect  at  each 
instant  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  of 
those  causes  only  which  have  come 
into  action  up  to  that  instant,  the 
result  assumes  the  form  of  an  ascend- 
ing series ;  a  succession  of  sums,  each 
greater  than  that  which  preceded  it : 
and  we  have  thus  a  progressive  effect 
from  the  continued  action  of  a  cause. 
Since  the  continuance  of  the  cause 
influences  the  effect  only  by  adding 
to  its  quantity,  and  since  the  addition 
takes  place  according  to  a  fixed  law, 
(equal  quantities  in  equal  times,)  the 
result  is  capable  of  being  computed 
on  mathematical  principles.  In  fact, 
this  case,  being  Uiat  of  infinitesimal 
increments,  is  precisely  the  case  which 
the  differential  calculus  was  invented 
to  meet.  The  qiiestions,  what  effect 
will  result  from  the  continual  addition 
of  a  given  cause  to  itself,  and  what 
amount  of  the  cause,  being  continually 
added  to  itself,  will  produce  a  given 
amount  of  the  effect,  are  evidently 
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inatheniaticftl  questions,  and  to  be 
treated,  therefore,  deductively.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  cases  of  the  Com- 
position of  Causes  are  seldom  adapted 
for  any  other  thaji  deductive  investi- 
gation, this  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  now  examined,  the  continual 
composition  of  a  cause  with  its  own 
previous  effects  ;  since  such  a  case  is 
peculiarly  amenable  to  the  deductive 
method,  while  the  undistinguishable 
manner  in  which  the  effects  are  blended 
with  one  another  and  with  the  causes 
must  make  the  treatment  of  such  an 
inntance  experimentally  still  more  chi- 
merical than  in  any  other  case. 

§  2.  We  shall  next  advert  to  a 
rather  more  intricate  operation  of  the 
name  principle,  namely,  when  the 
cause  does  not  merely  continue  in 
action,  but  undergoes,  during  the 
same  time,  a  progressive  change  in 
those  of  its  circumstances  which  con- 
tribute to  determine  the  effect.  In 
this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  total 
effect  goes  on  accumulating  by  the 
continual  addition  of  a  fresh  effect  to 
that  already  produced,  but  it  is  no 
longer  by  the  addition  of  equal  quan- 
tities in  equal  times ;  the  quantities 
added  are  unequal,  and  even  the 
quality  may  now  be  different  If  the 
change  in  the  state  of  the  permanent 
cause  be  progressive,  the  effect  will 
go  through  a  double  series  of  changes, 
arising  partly  from  the  accumulated 
action  of  the  cause,  and  ])artly  fnim 
the  changes  in  its  action.  The  effect 
is  still  a  progressive  effect,  produced, 
however,  not  by  the  mere  continuance 
of  a  cause,  but  by  its  continuance  and 
its  progressiveness  combined. 

A  familiar  example  is  afforded  by 
the  increase  of  the  temperature  as 
summer  advances,  that  is,  as  the  sun 
draws  nearer  to  a  vertiod  position, 
and  remains  a  greater  number  of 
hours  above  the  horizon.  This  in- 
stance exemplifies  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  the  twofold  operation  on 
the  effect,  arising  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  cause,  and  from  its  pro- 
gressive change.    When  once  the  sun 


has  oome  near  enougfa  to  the  Muth, 
and  remains  above  the  horian  ioog 
enough  to  give  more  warmth  doziog 
one  diurnal  rotation  than  the  ooonta- 
acting  cause,   the  earth's  ndttiton, 
can  carry  off,  the  mere  oontinunoe 
of  the  cause  would  progreflsivelj  in- 
crease  the   effect^  even  if  the  nn 
came  no  nearer  and  the  day*  grev 
no  longer ;  but  in  addition  to  this. 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  acddento 
of  the  cause    (its   series  of  dimnl 
positions)    tending    to   increue  tbe 
quantity   of  the  effect     When  tise 
summer  solstice  has  passed,  the  pn- 
gressive  change  in  the  cause  begiis 
to  take  place  the  reverse  waj ;  tait» 
for  some  time,  the  accumulating  eff^ 
of  the  mere  continuance  of  the  csw 
exceeds  the  effect  of  the  chsnges  is 
it,  and  the  temperature  oontinuei  to 
increase. 

Again,  the  motion  of  a  planet  its 
progressive  effect,  produced  by  cKWi 
at  once  permanent  and  progroB^ 
The  orbit  of  a  planet  is  detenniwi 
(omitting  perturbations)  by  twocaoMK 

first,  the  action  of  the  centrsl  body, 
a  permanent  cause,  which  altenstdj 
increases  and  diminishes  as  the  pUact 
draws  nearer  to  or  goes  farther  fron 
its  perihelion,  and  which  acts  st  v^ 
point  in  a  different  direction ;  M 
secondly,  the  tendency  of  the  pi*«^ 
to  continue  moving  in  the  diie^ 
and  with  the  velocity  which  it  bv 
already  acquired.  This  force  "bo 
grows  greater  as  the  planet  dnf* 
nearer  to  its  perihdion,  because  as  i^ 
does  so  its  velocity  increases;  and 
less,  as  it  recedes  from  its  perihelion : 
and  this  force  as  well  as  the  other 
acts  at  each  point  in  a  different  dii^c- 
tion,  because  at  every  point  the  sctioi 
of  the  central  force,  by  deflecting  the 
planet  from  its  previous  directioSt 
alters  the  line  in  which  it  tends  to 
continue  moving.  The  motion  ** 
each  instant  is  determined  by  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  motioDi 
and  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
sun*s  action,  at  the  previous  instant : 
and  if  we  speak  of  the  entire  revohi- 
tion  of  the  planet  as  one  phenomeaoni 
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/which,  as  it »  periodical  and  similar 
to  iUelf,  we  often  find  it  convenient 
to  do,)  that  phenomenon  is  the  pro- 
gressive effect  of  two  permanent  and 
^  progressive  causes,  the  central  force 
SDd  the  acquired  motion.  Those 
cftuseti  happening  to  be  progressive 
in  the  particular  way  which  is  called 
periodical,  the  effect  necessarily  is  so 
too;  because  the  quantities  to  be 
added  together  returning  in  a  regular 
order,  the  same  sums  must  also  regu- 
larly return. 

Tliis  example  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration also  in  another  respect. 
Though  the  causes  themselves  ore 
permanent,  and  independent  of  all 
conditions  known  to  us,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  quantities 
and  relations  of  the  causes  are  actu- 
ally caused  by  the  periodical  changes 
in  the  effects.  The  causes,  as  they 
exist  at  any  moment,  having  produced 
a  certain  motion,  that  motion,  be- 
oorning  itself  a  cause,  reacts  upon 
^  causes,  and  produces  a  change 
ia  them.  By  altering  the  distance 
uid  direction  of  the  central  body 
nlatively  to  the  planet,  and  the 
fiiieetion  and  quantity  of  the  force 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  it 
>ltetB  the  elements  which  determine 
the  motion  at  the  next  succeeding 
nvtaot  This  change  renders  the 
next  motion  somewhat  different ;  and 
this  difference,  by  a  fresh  reaction 
upon  the  causes,  renders  the  next 
motion  again  different,  and  so  on. 
The  original  state  of  the  causes  might 
^ve  been  sach,  that  this  series  of 
*ctioiis  modified  by  reactions  would 
not  have  been  periodical  The  sun's 
*ctioQ  and  the  original  impelling 
force  mi^t  have  been  in  such  a 
Initio  to  one  another  that  the  reaction 
<tf  the  effect  would  have  been  such  as 
^  ^ter  the  causes  more  and  more, 
without  ever  bringing  them  back  to 
what  they  were  at  any  former  time. 
The  planet  would  then  have  moved 
in  a  parabola  or  an  hyperbola,  curves 
ni^  returning  into  themselves.  The 
yantitiee  of  the  two  forces  were, 
wwever,  originally  such,  that  the  suc- 


cessive reactions  of  the  effect  bring 
back  the  causes,  after  a  certain  time, 
to  what  they  were  before  ;  and  from 
that  time  all  the  variations  continue 
to  recur  again  and  again  in  the  same 
periodical  order,  and  must  so  con< 
tinue  while  the  causes  subsist  and  are 
not  counteracted. 

§  3.  In  all  cases  of  progressive 
effects,  whether  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  unchanging  or  of 
changing  elements,  there  is  an  uni* 
formity  of  succession  not  merely  be* 
tween  the  cause  and  the  effect,  but 
between  the  first  stages  of  the  effect 
and  its  subsequent  stages.  That  a 
body  in  vacuo  falls  sixteen  feet  in  the 
first  second,  forty -eight  in  the  second, 
and  so  on  in  the  ratio  of  the  odd 
numbers,  is  as  much  an  uniform  se* 
quence  as  that  when  the  supports  are 
removed  the  body  falls.  The  sequence 
of  spring  and  summer  is  as  regular 
and  invariable  as  that  of  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  spring,  but  we  do  not 
consider  spring  to  be  the  cause  of 
summer ;  it  is  evident  that  both  are 
successive  effects  of  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun,  and  that,  considered 
merely  in  itself,  spring  might  con- 
tinue  for  ever,  without  having  the 
slightest  tendency  to  produce  summer. 
As  we  have  so  often  remarked,  not 
the  conditional  but  the  unconditional 
invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the 
cause.  That  which  would  not  be 
followed  by  the  effect  unless  some- 
thing eke  had  preceded,  and  which 
if  t^t  something  else  bad  preceded 
would  not  have  been  required,  is 
not  the  cause,  however  invariable  the 
sequence  may  in  fact  be. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  most  of  those 
uniformities  of  succession  are  gene- 
rated which  are  not  cases  of  causa< 
tion.  When  a  phenomenon  goes  on 
increasing,  or  periodically  increases 
and  diminishes,  or  goes  through  any 
continued  and  unceasing  process  of 
variation  reducible  to  an  uniform 
rule  or  law  of  succession,  we  do  not 
on  this  account  presume  that  any 
two  successive  terms  of  the  series  are 
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oMue  and  effect  We  presume  the 
contrary ;  we  expect  to  find  that  the 
whole  series  originates  either  from 
the  continued  action  of  fixed  causes, 
or  from  causes  which  go  through  a 
corresponding  process  of  continuous 
change.  A  tree  grows  from  half  an 
inch  high  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  some 
trees  will  generally  grow  to  that 
height  unless  prevented  by  some  coun- 
teracting cause.  But  we  do  not  call 
the  seedling  the  cause  of  the  full- 
grown  tree ;  the  invariable  antece- 
dent it  certainly  is,  knd  we  know 
very  imperfectly  on  what  other  ante- 
cedents  the  sequence  is  contingent, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  con- 
tingent on  something,  because  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  antecedent 
with  the  consequent,  the  close  re- 
aemblanoe  of  the  seedling  to  the  tree 
in  aU  respects  except  magnitude,  and 
the  graduality  of  the  growth,  so  ex- 
actly resembling  the  progressively 
accumulating  effect  produced  by  the 
long  action  of  some  one  cause,  leave 
no  possibility  of  doubting  that  the 
seedling  and  the  tree  are  two  terms 
in  a  series  of  that  description,  the 
first  term  of  which  is  yet  to  seek. 
The  conclusion  is  further  confirmed 
by  this,  that  we  are  able  to  prove  by 
strict  induction  the  dependence  of 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  even  of 
the  continuance  of  its  existence,  upon 
the  continued  repetition  of  certain 
processes  of  nutrition,  the  rise  of  the 
sap,  the  absorptions  and  exhalations 
by  the  leaves,  ftc  ;  and  the  same  ex- 
periments would  probably  prove  to 
us  that  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  the 
accumulated  sum  of  the  effects  of 
these  continued  processes,  were  we  not, 
for  want  of  sufficiently  microscopic 
eyes,  unable  to  observe  correctly  and 
in  detail  what  those  effects  are. 

This  supposition  by  no  means  re- 
quires that  the  effect  should  not, 
during  its  progress,  undergo  many 
modifications  besides  those  of  quan- 
tity, or  that  it  should  not  sometimes 
appear  to  undergo  a  very  marked 
change  of  character.  This  may  be 
either  because  the  unknown  cause 


consists  of  several  component  ds" 
ments  or  agents,  whose  effects,  acco. 
mulating  according  to  different  iKn, 
are  compounded  in  different  propor- 
tions at  different  periods  in  th«  ex- 
istence of  the  organised  bang;  <s 
because,  at  certain  points  in  ita  pn- 
gress,  fresh  causes  or  agencies  oonc 
is,  or  are  evolved,  which  interniz 
their  laws  with  those  of  the  nam 
•g«nt. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

OF    EMPIRICAL    LAWS. 

§  I.  SciKNTiFic  inquirers  giw  ^ 
name  of  Empirical  Laws  to  thoie  oai- 
formities  which  observation  or  exooj- 
ment  has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  vtaA 
they  hesitate  to  rely  in  esses  vtrpf 
much  from  those  which  have  be«i 
actually  observed,  for  want  of  ■«¥ 
any  reason  icAy  such  a  lawshoulda» 
It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  the  noW* 
of  an  empirical  law,  that  it  if  not  o 
ultimate  law ;  that  if  true  at  sU,  it» 
truth  is  capable  of  being,  and  reqiaw 
to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  a  deriwtiw 
law,  the  derivation  of  which  is  not  fi| 
known.  To  state  the  explanstidS. » 
why,  of  the  empirical  law,  would  b*  to 
state  the  laws  from  which  i^  **  "^ 
rived;  the  ultimate  causes  on  wW* 
it  is  contingent.  And  if  w«  km* 
these,  we  should  also  know  whst  »J 
its  limits — under  what  oonditioM* 
would  cease  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  periodical  return  of  edipi^i 
as  originally  ascertained  by  the  f^- 
severing  observation  of  the  owj 
Eastern  astronomers,  was  an  •*!*** 
cal  law  until  the  general  laws  of  the 
celestial  motions  had  aoooontsd {»A 
The  following  are  empirical  !*«  ^ 
waiting  to  be  resolved  into  thssim^ 
laws  from  which  they  are  <^*^2J 
The  local  laws  of  the  flux  sad  reft* 
of  the  tides  in  different  plscei :  the 
succession  of  certain  kinds  of  ****v[ 
to  certain  appearances  of  sky:  ^ 
apparent  exoeptions  to  theahnost  ^" 
versal  truth  that  bodies  ^^P^^.^ 
increase  of  temperature :  tbelswths* 
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breeds,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
we  improved  by  crossing :  that  gates 
have  a  strong  tendenoy  to  permeate 
animal  membranes:  that  substances 
containing  a  very  high  proportion  of 
nitrogen  (such  as  hydrocyanic  add 
afkd  morphia)  are  powerful  poisons : 
that  when  dijQferent  metals  are  fused 
together,  the  alloy  is  harder  than  the 
varioos  elements :  that  the  number  of 
atoms  oi  acid  required  to  neutralise 
one  atom  of  any  base  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
base :  thi^  the  solubility  of  substances 
in  one  another  depends  *  (at  least  in 
tome  degree)  on  the  similarity  of  their 
elements. 

An  empirical  law,  then,  is  an  ob- 
lerved  uniformity,  presumed  to  be 
lesolrable  into  simpler  laws,  but  not 
vH  resolved  into  them.  The  ascertain- 
ment of  the  empirical  laws  of  pheno- 
mena often  precedes  by  a  long  interval 
the  explanation  of  those  laws  by  the 
Muctive  Method ;  and  the  verifica- 
^  of  a  deduction  usually  consists  in 
tbe  comparison  of  its  results  with 
empirical  laws  previously  ascertained. 

§  2.  From  a  limited  number  of  ulti- 
mate laws  of  causation,  there  are 
Bcoesaarily  generated  a  vast  number 
of  derivative  uniformities,  both  of 
raocession  and  of  oo-existenoe.  Some 
ue  laws  of  succession  or  of  co-exist- 
enoe  between  different  effects  of  the 
nme  cause :  of  these  we  had  examples 
in  the  last  chapter.    Some  are  laws 

•  ThuB,  water,  of  which  eight-ninths  In 
*mi  are  oxygen,  ditsolvae  most  bodlM 
wJucij  contain  a  nigh  proportion  of  oxygeu, 
«»a  aa  an  the  nitrates  (which  have  more 
*Kyge&  thiin  any  others  of  the  common 
wtv,)  mott  of  the  sulphates,  many  of  the 
^noiiatea,^.  Agtdn,  bodies  laiYely  com- 
I"*ed  of  oombufitiblo  elements,  like  liydro- 
f»  tnd  carbon,  are  soluble  in  bodies  of 
vmaar  composition ;  roein,  for  instance, 
^diaolve  in  alcohol,  tar  in  oil  of  tnr- 
pcntiDc  This  emplricHl  generalisation  is 
*from  being  universally  true ;  no  doubt 
oKaoM  it  is  a  remote,  and  therefore  easily 
Jtteated,  result  of  general  laws  too  deep 
2^  «»t  pwsent  to  penetrate ;  but  it  will 
Foosblv  in  time  suggest  processes  of  in- 
J"»7,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  those 


of  succession  between  effects  and  their 
remote  causes,  resolvable  into  the 
laws  which  connect  each  with  the  in- 
termediate link.  Thirdly,  when  causes 
act  together  and  compound  their 
effects,  the  laws  of  those  causes  gene- 
rate the  fundamental  law  of  the  effect, 
namely,  that  it  depends  on  the  co- 
existence of  those  causes.  And,  finally, 
the  order  of  succession  or  of  co-exist- 
ence which  obtains  among  effects 
necessarily  depends  on  their  causes. 
If  they  are  effects  of  the  same  cause, 
it  depends  on  the  laws  of  that  cause  ; 
if  on  different  causes,  it  depends  on 
the  laws  of  those  causes  severally,  and 
on  the  circumstances  which  determine 
their  co-existence.  If  we  inquire  fur- 
ther when  and  how  the  causes  will 
co-exist,  that,  again,  depends  on  tlteir 
causes  ;  and  we  may  thus  trace  back 
the  phenomena  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  different  series  of  effects 
meet  in  a  point,  and  the  whole  is 
shown  to  have  depended  ultimately 
on  some  common  cause ;  or  until, 
instead  of  converging  to  one  point, 
they  terminate  in  different  points, 
and  the  order  of  the  effects  is  proved 
to  have  arisen  from  the  collocation 
of  some  of  the  primeval  causes  or 
natural  agents.  For  example,  the 
order  of  succession  and  of  co-existenoe 
among  the  heavenly  motions,  which 
is  expressed  by  Kepler's  laws,  is  de> 
rived  from  the  co-existence  of  two 
primeval  causes,  the  sun  and  the 
original  impulse  or  projectile  force 
belonging  to  each  planet.  *  Kepler's 
laws  are  resolved  into  the  laws  of 
these  causes  and  the  fact  of  their  co- 
existence. 

Derivative  laws,  therefore,  do  not 
depend  solely  on  the  ultimate  laws 
into  which  they  are  resolvable  :  they 
mostly  depend  on  those  ultimate  laws 
and  an  ultimate  fact,  namely,  the 
mode  of  co-existence  of  some  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  universe. 
The  ultimate  laws  of  causation  might 
be  the  same  as  at  present,  and  yet 
the  derivative  laws  completely  dif- 

•  Or  (according  to  Laplace's  theory)  the 
sun  and  the  sun's  rotaticm. 
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ferent,  if  the  causes  oo-existed  m 
difiFerent  proportions,  or  with  any 
difference  in  those  of  their  relations 
by  which  the  effects  are  influenced. 
If,  for  example,  the  sun's  attraction 
and  the  original  projectile  force  had 
existed  in  some  other  ratio  to  one 
another  than  they  did,  (and  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  this  should  not  have 
been  the  case,)  the  derivative  laws  of 
the  heavenly  motions  might  have  been 
quite  different  from  what  they  are. 
The  proportions  which  exist  happen 
to  be  such  as  to  produce  regular 
elliptical  motions  ;  any  other  propor- 
tions would  have  produced  different 
ellipses,  or  circular,  or  parabolic,  or 
hyperbolic  motions,  but  still  regular 
ones ;  because  the  effects  of  each  of 
the  agents  accumulate  according  to 
an  uniform  law;  and  two  regular 
series  of  quantities,  when  their  cor- 
responding terms  are  added,  must 
produce  a  regular  series  of  some  sort, 
whatever  the  quantities  themselves 
are. 

§  3.  Now  this  last-mentioned  ele- 
ment in  the  resolution  of  a  derivative 
law,  the  element  which  is  not  a  law 
of  causation,  but  a  collocation  of 
causes,  cannot  itself  be  reduced  to 
any  law.  There  is  (as  formerly  re- 
marked*) no  uniformity,  no  nomuLy 
principle,  or  rule,  perceivable  in  the 
distribution  of  the  primeval  natural 
agents  through  the  universe.  The 
different  substances  composing  the 
earth,  the  powers  that  pervade  the 
universe,  stand  in  no  constant  relation 
to  one  another.  One  substance  is 
more  abundant  than  others,  one  power 
acts  through  a  larger  extent  of  space 
than  others,  without  any  pervading 
analogy  that  we  can  discover.  We 
not  oxUy  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  sun's  attraction  and  the 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent 
co-exist  in  the  exact  proportion  they 
do^  but  we  can  trace  no  coincidence 
between  it  and  the  proportions  in 
which  any  other  elementary  powers 

*  Supra,  book  ill.  ch.  v.  |  7. 


in  the  universe  are  intermingled.  The 
utmost  disorder  is  apparent  in  the 
combination  of  the  causes ;  whi^  u 
consistent  with  the  most  regular  order 
in  their  effects  ;  for  when  eadi  agnit 
carries  on  its  own  operations  scrard- 
ing  to  an  uniform  law,  even  the  most 
capricious  combination  of  agencia 
will  generate  a  r^^larity  of  some  loit ; 
as  we  see  in  the  kaleidoscope,  wheie 
any  casual  arrangement  of  coloured 
bits  of  glass  produces  by  the  lam  of 
reflection  a  beautiful  regularity  m  the 
effect. 

§  4.  In  the  above  consideratioQi 
lies  the  justification  of  the  limited 
degree  of  reliancse  which  scientific 
inquirers  are  aocustomed  to  place  in 
empirical  laws. 

A  derivative  law  which  results 
wholly  from  the  operation  of  sobk 
one  cause  will  be  as  univenallj  tr« 
as  the  laws  of  the  cause  itself :  tkii 
is,  it  will  always  be  true  except  when 
some  one  of  those  effects  of  thecaoXi 
on  which  the  derivative  law  depeodi, 
is  defeated  by  a  counteracting  canse. 
But  when  the  derivative  law  resnlti 
not  from  different  effects  of  one  caose^ 
but  from  effects  of  several  causes,  ve 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  will  be  true 
under  any  variation  in  the  mode  d 
co-existence  of  those  causes,  or  of  the 
primitive  natural  agents  on  vhicfa  ^ 
the  causes  ultimately  depend  The 
proposition  that  coal-beds  rest  ob 
certain  descriptions  of  strata  exehh 
sively,  though  true  on  the  earth  so 
far  as  our  observation  has  reached, 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  moon  or 
the  other  planets,  supposing  coal  to 
exist  there ;  because  we  cannot  be 
assured  that  the  original  constitotion 
of  any  other  planet  was  such  as  to 
produce  the  different  depositions  in 
the  same  order  as  in  our  globe.  1%^ 
derivati\'e  law  in  this  case  depends 
not  solely  on  laws,  but  on  a  colloca- 
tion ;  and  collocations  cannot  be  re* 
duced  to  any  law. 

Now  it  is  the  very  nature  of  a 
derivative  law  which  has  not  jet 
been  resolved  into  its  elements,  in 
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other  words,  an  empirical  law,  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  results 
from^the  different  effects  of  one  cause 
or  from  effects  of   different  causes. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  it  dependn 
wholly  on  laws,  or  partly  on  laws  and 
partly  on  a  collocation.     If  it  depends 
OQ  a  collocation,  it  will  be  true  in  all 
the  cases  in   which   that  particular 
collocation  exists.     But  since  we  are 
.  entirely  ignorant,  in  case  of  its  de- 
pending on  a  collocation,   what  the 
collocation  is,   we   are    not   safe    in 
extending  the  law  beyond  the  limits 
of  time  and  place  in  which  we  have 
actual  experience  of  its  truth.     Since 
within  those  limits  the  law  has  always 
been  found  true,   we  have  evidence 
that  the  collocations,  whatever  they 
sre,on  which  it  depends,  do  really 
ezitt  within  those  limits.     But,  know- 
ing of  no  rule  or  principle  to  which 
the  collocations  themselves  conform, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  because  a 
collocation  is  proved  to  exist  within 
certain  limits  of  place  or  time,  it  will 
«nst  beyond  those  limits.     Empirical 
Uwj?,  therefore,  can  only  be  received 
as  trae  within  the  limits  of  time  and 
place  in  which  they  have  been  foimd 
tnie  by  observation  ;  and  not  merely 
the  limits  of  time  and  place,  but  of 
time,  place,   and  circumstance ;    for 
sinoe  it  is  the  very  meaning  of  an 
em|nrical  law  that  we  do  not  know 
'  the  ultimate   laws  of    causation   on 
which  it  is   dependent,   we    cannot 
foresee,  without  actual  trial,  in  what 
manner  or  to  what  extent  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  circumstance  may 
affect  it. 

§  5-  But  how  are  we  to  know  that 
an  uniformity  ascertained  by  experi- 
enoe  is  only  an  empirical  law  ?  Since, 
by  the  supposition,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  resolve  it  into  any  other  laws, 
how  do  we  know  that  it  is  not  an 
ultimate  law  of  causation  ? 

I  answer,  that  no  generalisation 
amounts  to  more  than  an  empirical 
law  when  the  only  proof  on  which  it 
Ksts  is  that  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment   For  it  has  been  seen  that  by 


that  method  alone  we  never  can  ar« 
rive  at  causes.  The  utmost  that  the 
Method  of  Agreement  can  do  is,  to 
ascertain  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances common  to  all  cases  in  which 
a  phenomenon  is  produced  ;  and  this 
aggregate  includes  not  only  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  all  pheno- 
mena with  which  it  is  connected  by 
any  derivative  imiformity,  whether  as 
being  collateral  effects  of  the  same 
cause,  or  effects  of  any  other  cause 
which,  in  all  the  instances  we  have 
been  able  to  observe,  co-existed  with 
it.  The  method  affords  no  means  of 
determining  which  of  these  uniformi- 
ties are  laws  of  causation,  and  which 
are  merely  derivative  laws,  resulting 
from  those  laws  of  causation  and 
from  the  collocation  of  the  causes. 
None  of  them,  therefore,  can  be  re- 
ceived in  any  other  -  character  than 
that  of  derivative  laws,  the  derivation 
of  which  has  not  been  traced;  in 
other  words,  empirical  laws :  in  which 
light,  all  results  obtained  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement  (and  therefore 
almost  all  truths  obtained  by  simple 
observation  without  experiment)  must 
be  considered,  until  either  confirmed 
by  the  Method  of  Difference  or  ex- 
plained deductively,  in  other  words, 
accounted  for  d  priori. 

These  empirical  laws  may  be  of 
greater  or  less  authority  according  as 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  they 
are  resolvable  into  laws  only,  or  into 
laws  and  collocations  together.  The 
sequences  which  we  observe  in  the 
production  and  subsequent  life  of  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable,  resting  on  the 
Method  of  Agreement  only,  are  mere 
empirical  laws ;  but  though  the  ante- 
cedents in  those  sequences  may  not 
be  the  causes  of  the  consequents,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  doubtless, 
in  the  main,  cuccessive  stages  of  a 
progressive  effect  originating  in  a 
common  cause,  and  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  eollocations.  The  uni- 
formities, on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
order  of  superposition  of  strata  on  the 
earth,  are  empirical  laws  of  a  much 
weaker  kind,  since  they  not  onl}'  are 
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not  laws  of  caiuation,  bnt  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  depend  on 
any  common  cause ;  all  appoarances 
are  in  favour  of  their  depending  on 
the  particular  collocation  of  natural 
agents  virhich  at  some  time  or  other 
existed  on  our  globe,  and  from  which 
uo  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
collocation  which  exists  or  has  existed 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  universe. 

§  6.  Our  definition  of  an  empirical 
law  including  not  only  those  uni- 
formities which  are  not  known  to 
be  laws  of  causation,  but  also  those 
which  are,  provided  there  be  reason 
to  presume  that  they  are  not  ultimate 
laws,  this  is  the  proper  place  to  con- 
sider by  what  signs  we  may  judge 
that  even  if  an  observed  uniformity 
be  a  law  of  causation,  it  is  not  an 
ultimate  but  a  derivative  law. 

The  first  sign  is,  if  between  the 
antecedent  a  and  the  consequent  b 
there  be  evidence  of  some  intermedi- 
ate link,  some  phenomenon  of  which 
we  can  surmise  the  existence,  though 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses 
or  of  our  instruments  we  are  unable 
to  ascertain  its  precise  nature  and 
laws.  If  there  be  such  a  phenomenon, 
(which  may  be  denoted  by  the  letter 
Xf)  it  follows  that  even  if  a  be  the 
cause  of  6,  it  is  but  the  remote  cause, 
and  that  the  law,  a  causes  &,  is  re- 
solvable into  at  least  two  laws,  a 
causes  jc,  and  x  causes  b.  This  is  a 
very  frequent  case,  since  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  mostly  take  place  on 
so  minute  a  scale,  that  many  of  the 
successive  steps  are  either  impercep- 
tible, or  very  indistinctly  perceived. 

Take,  for  example,  the  laws  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  substances, 
as  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being 
combined,  water  is  produced.  All 
we  see  of  the  process  is,  that  the  two 
gases  being  mixed  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  heat  or  electricity  being 
applied,  an  explosion  takes  place,  the 
gases  disappear,  and  water  remains. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  law,  or 
about  its  being  a  law  of  causation. 
But    between    the   antecedent    (the 


gases  in  a  state  oC  mecbsiueal  mix- 
ture, heated  or  electrified)  and  the 
consequent  (the  production  of  w»t«r) 
there  must  be  an  intermediate  pie* 
cess  which  we  do  not  see.    For  if  «s 
take  any   portion  whatever  of  tlM' 
water  and  subject  it  to  analytii, «« 
find  that  it  always  contains  hydlro- 
gen  and  oxygen ;  nay,  the  very  tarns 
proportions    of  them,  namely,  two* 
thirds  in  volume  of  hydrogen,  sod 
one-third  oxygen.     This  is  true  of  » 
single  drop  ;  it  is  tme  of  the  miaiiteit 
portion  which  our  instruments  an 
capable  of  appreciating.    Since,  then, 
the  smallest   perceptible  portion  of 
the  water  contains  both  these  sob- 
stances,  portions   of    hydrogen  aad 
oxygen    smaller  than    the   smalkft 
perceptible  must  have  come  tugetbci 
in    every    such    minute    portion  of 
space ;    must  have  come  doser  to- 
gether than  when  the  gases  vere  is 
a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  oioe 
(to  mention   no  other  reasons)  ^ 
water  occupies   far  less  space  thia 
the  gases.    Now,  as  we  cannot  m 
this  contact  or  dose  approach  of  the 
minute  particles,  we  cannot  observe 
with   what  circumstances  it  is  st* 
tended,  or  according  to  what  laws  it 
produces  its  effects.     The  productins 
of    water,    that   is,    of    the  sensible 
phenomena    which    characterise  the 
compound,   may    be  a  very  remote 
effect  of  those  laws.     There  may  be 
innumerable  intervening  links;  m^ 
we  are  sure  that  there  must  be  soma 
Having  full   proof   that  corpuscultt 
action  of  some  kind  takes  place  pre- 
vious to  any  of  the  great  transforma* 
tions  in  the  sensible  properties  of  s^b- 
stances,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  laws  of  chemical  action,  9^  ^ 
present  known,  are  not  ultimate  bot 
derivative   laws;    however  ignortst 
we  may  be,   and    even   though  w« 
should  for  ever  remain  ignorant»  of 
the  nature  of  the  laws  of  coiposcuisr 
action  from  which  they  are  derived. 

In  like  manner,  aU  the  prooeasiii 
of  vegetative  life,  whether  in  the 
vegetable  properly  so  called  or  in  the 
animal    body,  are  ooiposcolar  pro- 
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Nutrition  is  the  addition  of 
puiicleB  to  one  another,  fiometimes 
merely  replacing  other  particles  sepa- 
rated and  excreted,  sometimes  oc- 
casioning an  increase  of  bulk  or 
weight  80  gradual,  that  only  after 
a  long  oontinuanoe  does  it  become  per- 
eeptihle.  Various  organs,  by  means 
of  peculiar  vessels,  secrete  from  the 
blood  fluids,  the  component  particles 
of  which  must  have  been  in  the  blood, 
but  which  differ  from  it  most  widely 
both  in  mechanical  properties  and  in 
chemical  composition.  Here,  then, 
are  abundance  of  unknown  .links  to 
be  filled  up ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  vegetative  or  organic  life  are 
derivative  laws,  dependent  on  pro- 
perties of  the  corpuscles,  and  of  those 
elementary  tissues  which  are  com- 
paratively simple  combinations  of  cor- 
poscles. 

The  first  sign,  then,  from  which  a 
law  of  causation,  though  hitherto  un- 
solved, may  be  inferred  to  be  a 
derivative  law,  is  any  indication  of 
the  existence  of  an  intermediate  link 
or  links  between  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent.  The  second  is,  when 
the  antecedent  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex phenomenon,  and  its  effects 
therefore,  probably  in  part  at  least, 
compounded  of  the  effects  of  its  dif- 
ferent elements  ;  since  we  know  that 
the  case  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  not  made  up  of .  the  effects 
of  its  parts  is  exceptional,  the  Com- 
position of  Causes  being  by  far  the 
more  ordiuaiY  case. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  two  ex- 
amples, in  one  of  which  the  antece- 
dent IB  the  sum  of  many  homogeneous, 
in  the  other  of  heterogeneous,  parts. 
The  weight  of  a  body  is  made  up  of 
the  weights  of  its  minute  particles — 
a  truth  which  asitronomers  express  in 
its  most  general  terms  when  they  say 
that  bodies  at  equal  distances  gravi- 
tate to  one  another  in  proportion  to 
their  (quantity  of  matter.  All  true 
propositions,  therefore,  which  can  be 
nuide  concerning  gravity  are  deri- 
^Uive  laws ;  the  ultimate  law  into 


which  they  are  all  resolvable  being 
that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts 
every  other.  As  our  second  example, 
we  may  take  any  of  the  sequences 
observed  in  meteorology ;  for  instance, 
a  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  (indicated  by  a  fall  of 'the 
barometer)  is  followed  by  rain.  The 
antecedent  is  here  a  complex  pheno- 
menoui  made  up  of  heterogeneous 
elements ;  the  column  of  the  atmos- 
phere over  any  particular  place  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  a  column  of  air 
and  a  column  of  aqueous  vapour 
mixed  with  it ;  and  the  change  in  the 
two  together  manifested  by  a  fall  of 
the  barometer,  and  followed  by  rain, 
must  be  either  a  change  in  one  of 
these,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both. 
We  might,  then,  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  evidence,  form  a  reason- 
able presumption,  from  the  invariable 
presence  of  both  these  elements  in  the 
antecedent,  that  the  sequence  is  pro- 
bably not  an  ultimate  law,  but  a  re- 
sult of  the  laws  of  the  two  different 
agents  ;  a  presumption  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed when  we  had  made  ourselves 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
both  as  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  those 
laws  could  not  by  themselves  produce 
the  observed  result. 

There  are  but  few  known  cases  of 
succession  from  very  complex  ante- 
cedents which  have  not  either  been 
actually  accounted  for  from  simpler 
laws,  or  inferred  with  great  proba- 
bility (from  the  ascertained  existence 
of  intermediate  links  of  causation  not 
yet  understood)  to  be  capable  of  being 
so  accounted  for.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  all  sequences 
from  complex  antecedents  are  thus 
resolvable,  and  that  ultimate  laws 
are  in  all  cases  comparatively  simple. 
If  there  were  not  the  other  reasons 
already  mentioned  for  believing  that 
the  laws  of  organised  nature  are  re- 
solvable into  simpler  laws,  it  would 
be  almost  a  sufficient  reason  that  the 
antecedents  in  most  of  the  sequences 
are  so  very  complex. 

§  7.  In  the  preceding  discussion  we 
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have  recognised  two  kinds  of  empi- 
rical laws :  those  known  to  be  laws 
of  causation  but  presumed  to  be  re- 
Kolvable  into  simpler  laws,  and  those 
not  known  to  be  laws  of  causation  at 
idL  Both  these  kinds  of  laws  agree 
in  the  demand  which  they  make  for 
being  explained  by  deduction,  and 
a^ree  in  being  the  appropriate  means 
of  verifying  such  deduction,  since  they 
represent  the  experience  with  which 
the  result  of  the  deduction  mus>t  be 
compared.  They  agree,  further,  in 
this,  that,  until  explained  and  con- 
nected Mrith  the  ultimate  laws  from 
which  they  result,  they  have  not  at- 
tained the  highest  degi-ee  of  certainty 
of  which  laws  are  susceptible.  It  has 
been  shown  on  a  former  occasion  that 
laws  of  causation  which  are  deriva- 
tive and  compounded  of  simpler  laws 
are  not  only,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
]»]  plies,  less  general,  but  even  less 
certain,  than  the  simpler  laws  from 
which  they  result,  not  in  the  same 
degree  to  be  relied  on  as  universally 
true.  The  inferioritv  of  evidence, 
however,  which  attaches  to  this  class 
of  laws  is  trifling  compared  with  that 
which  is  inherent  in  uniformities 
not  kno^na  to  be  laws  of  causation 
at  alL  So  long  as  these  are  unre- 
solved, we  cannot  tell  on  how  many 
collocations,  as  well  as  laws,  their 
truth  may  be  dependent ;  we  can 
never,  therefore,  extend  them  with 
any  confidence  to  cases  in  which  we 
have  not  assured  ourselves  by  trial 
that  the  necessary  collocation  of  causes, 
whatever  it  may  be,  exists.  It  is  to 
this  class  of  laws  alone  that  the  pro- 
perty, which  philosophers  usually  con- 
sider as  characteristic  of  empirical 
laws,  belongs  in  all  its  strictness — 
the  property  of  being  unfit  to  be  re- 
lied on  beyond  the  limits  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  in  which  the 
observations  have  been  made.  These 
are  empirical  laws  in  a  more  emphatic 
sense ;  and  when  I  employ  that  term 
(except  where  the  context  manifestly 
indicates  the  reverse)  I  shall  generally 
mean  to  designate  those  uniformities 
only,  whether  of  succession  or  of  co- 


existence, which  are  not  known  to  be 
laws  of  causation. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF  CHANCE  AND  ITS  ELIVI^'ATIO!C 

§  I.  Considering  then  as  empui- 
cal  laws  only  those  observed  uniform- 
ties   respecting  which    the  qnestioo 
whether  they  are  laws  of  cansstioo 
must  remain  undecided  until  thejcu 
be   explained    deductively,  or  until 
some  means  are  found  of  applying  the 
Method  of  Difference  to  the  case ;  H 
has   been   shown   in    the    preceding 
chapter,  that  until  an  uniformity  can, 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  mode^V 
taken  out  of  the   class  of  tmpiiicai 
laws,  and  brought  either  into  th»t  of 
laws  of  causation  or  of  the  denioo- 
strated  results  of  laws  of  cau«atioB.n 
cannot  with  any  assurance  be  fi^ 
nounced  true  beyond  the  local  »a4 
other  limits  within  which  it  has  betn 
found  so  by  actual  obsen'atioo.   It 
remains  to  consider  how  we  are  to 
assure  ourselves  of  its  truth  even  with- 
in those  limits  ;  after  what  qnantitr 
of  experience  a  generalisation  which 
rests  solely  on  the  Method  of  Agi« 
ment  can  be  considered  suffidentiT 
established,  even  as  an  empirical  lav- 
In  a  former  chapter,  when  treating  of 
the  Methods  of  Direct  Induction, « 
expressly  reserved  this  question,*  »wJ 
the  time  has  now  come  for  endearoor- 
ing  to  solve  it. 

We  found  that  the  Method  of  Ag- 
reement has  the  defect  of  not  proT* 
ing  causation,  and  can  therefore  only 
be  employed  for  the  ascertainment  of 
empirical  laws.  But  we  alt^o  found 
that  besides  this  deficiency,  it  labour* 
under  a  characteristic  imperfection, 
tending  to  render  uncertain  even  such 
conclusions  as  it  is  in  itself  adapted 
to  prove.  This  imperfection  arise* 
from  Plurality  of  Causes.  Although 
two  or  more  cases  in  which  the  phe- 
nomenon a  has  been  met  with  may 

*  Supra,  book  lit  ch.  x.  f  a. 
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hsTe  00  common  antecedent  except 
A,  this  does  not  prove  that  there  is 
any  comiection  between  a  and  A,  Bince 
a  may  have  many  cauRes,  and  may 
bave  been  produced,  in  these  difiFerent 
instances,  not  by  anything  which  the 
instances  had  in  common,  but  by  some 
of  those  elements  in  them  which  were 
different  We  nevertheless  observed, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  instances  pointing  to  A  as 
the  antecedent  the  characteristic  un- 
oertsittty  of  the  method  diminishes, 
sod  the  ezistenoe  of  a  law  of  con- 
nection between  A  and  a  more  nearly 
i^yproaches  to  certainty.  It  is  now 
to  be  determined  after  what  amount 
of  experience  this  certainty  may  be 
deemed  to  be  practicaUy  attained,  and 
the  oonnection  between  A  and  a  may 
be  received  as  an  empirical  law. 

This  question  may  be  otherwise 
stated  in  more  f amiliu*  terms  : — After 
how  many  and  what  sort  of  instances 
may  it  be  oonclnded  that  an  observed 
ooQiddence  between  two  phenomena 
M  not  the  effect  of  chance  ? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
nodentanding  the  logic  of  induction 
that  we  should  form  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by  chance, 
aod  bow  the  phenomena  which  com- 
mon language  ascribes  to  that  abstrac- 
tion are  reaSly  produced. 

§  2.  Chance  is  usually  spoken  of  in 
diiect  antithesis  to  law  ;  whatever  (it 
B  supposed)  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
law  u  attributed  to  chance.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  whatever  hap- 
peos  is  the  result  of  some  law ;  is  an 
effect  of  caupes,  and  could  have  been 
predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  those  causes,  and  from 
their  laws.  If  I  turn  up  a  particular 
eaid,  that  is  a  oonseouenoe  of  its  place 
in  the  pack.  Its  place  in  the  pack 
was  a  oonseqiience  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  oirda  were  shuffled,  or  of 
the  order  in  which  they  were  played 
ia  the  last  game ;  which,  again,  were 
effects  of  prior  causes.  At  every  stage, 
if  we  had  ponessed  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  in  existence,  it 


would  have  been  abstractly  possible  to 
foretell  the  effect 

An  event  occurring  by  chance  may 
be  better  described  as  a  coincidence 
from  which  we  have  no  ground  to 
infer  an  uniformity :  the  occurrence 
of  a  phenomena,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, without  our  having  reason  on 
that  account  to  infer  that  it  will 
happen  again  in  those  circumstances. 
This,  however,  when  looked  closely 
into,  implies  that  the  enumeration  of 
the  circumstances  is  not  complete. 
Whatever  the  fact  be,  since  it  has 
occurred  once,  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
all  the  same  circumstances  were  re- 
peated, it  would  occur  again ;  and 
not  only  if  all,  but  there  is  some 
particular  portion  of  those  circum- 
stances on  which  the  phenomenon  is 
invariably  consequent.  With  most  of 
theui,  however,  it  is  not  connected  in 
any  permanent  manner  :  its  conjunc- 
tion with  those  is  said  to  be  the  effect 
of  chance,  to  be  merely  casual.  Facts 
casually  conjoined  are  separately  the 
effects  of  causes,  and  therefore  of  laws; 
but  of  different  causes,  and  causes  not 
connected  by  any  law. 

It  is  incorrect,  then,  to  say  that  any 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  chance  ; 
but  we  may  say  that  two  or  more 
phenomena  are  conjoined  by  chance, 
that  they  co-exist  or  succeed  one  an- 
other only  by  chance  ;  meaning  that 
they  are  in  no  way  related  through 
causation  ;  that  they  are  neither  cause 
and  effect,  nor  effects  of  the  same 
cause,  nor  effects  of  causes  between 
which  there  subsists  any  law  of  co- 
existence,  nor  even  effects  of  the  same 
collocation  of  primeval  causes. 

If  the  same  casual  coincidence 
never  occurred  a  second  time,  we 
should  have  an  easy  test  for  distin- 
guishing such  from  the  coincidences 
which  are  the  results  of  a  law.  As 
long  as  the  phenomena  had  been  found 
together  only  once,  so  long,  unless  we 
knew  some  more  general  laws  from 
which  the  coincidence  might  have  re- 
sulted, we  could  not  distinguish  it 
from  a  casual  one ;  but  if  it  occurred 
twice,  we  should  know  that  the  phe- 
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Bomexuk  BO  conjoined  must  be  in  some 
way  connected  through  their  oausee. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  test. 
A  coincidence  may  occur  again  and 
again,  and  yet  be  only  casual  Nay, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  order  of  nature  to 
doubt  that  every  casual  coincidence 
will  sooner  or  later  be  repeated,  as 
long  as  the  phenomena  between  which 
it  occurred  do  not  cease  to  exist,  or  to 
be  reproduced.  The  recurrenoe,  there- 
fore, of  the  same  coincidence  more 
than  once,  or  even  its  frequent  re- 
currence, does  not  prove  that  it  is  an 
instance  of  any  law  ;  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  not  casual,  or,  in  common 
language,  the  effect  of  chance. 

And  yet,  when  a  coincidence  can- 
not be  deduced  from  known  laws,  nor 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  itself  a 
case  of  causation,  the  frequency  of  its 
ooeurrence  is  the  only  evidence  from 
which  we  can  infer  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  law.  Not,  however,  its 
absolute  frequency.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  coincidence  occurs 
often  or  seldom,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  those  terms  ;  but  whether  it  occurs 
more  often  than  chance  will  account 
for ;  more  often  than  might  rationally 
be  expected  if  the  coincidence  were 
casual.  We  have  to  decide,  therefore, 
what  degree  of  frequency  in  a  coinci- 
denoe  chance  will  account  for.  And 
to  this  there  can  be  no  general  answer. 
We  can  only  state  the  principle  by 
which  the  answer  must  be  determined: 
the  answer  itself  will  be  different  in 
every  different  case. 

Suppose  that  one  of  the  phenomena, 
A,  exists  always,  and  the  other  pheno- 
menon, B,  only  occasionally ;  it  fol- 
lows that  every  instance  of  B  will  be 
an  instance  of  ite  coincidence  with  A, 
and  yet  the  coincidence  will  be  merely 
casual,  and  not  the  result  of  any  con- 
nection between  them.  The  fixed 
Stan  have  been  constantly  in  exist- 
ence since  the  beginning  of  human 
experience,  and  all  phenomena  that 
have  come  under  human  observation 
have,  in  eveiy  single  instance,  oo- 
existed  with  them;  yet  this  coinci- 


dence^ though  equally  invariaUe  with 
that  which   exists  betweea  uy  d 
those  phenomena  and  its  ovn  osnas, 
does  not  prove  that  the  stan  m  Hi 
cause,  nor  that  they  are  in  say  m 
connected  with  it    As  strong  a  cm 
of  coincidence,  therefore,  u  csd  p» 
sibly  exist,  and  a  much  stnngw  om 
in  point  of  mere  frequency  than  nAt 
of  those  which  prove  laws,  does  not 
here  prove  a  law.     Why?  beGsnea 
since  the  stars   exist  always,  tbej 
must  co-exist  with  every  other  pbt- 
nomenon,   whether    connected  vitk 
them  by  causation  or  not.    Th«  ui- 
formity,  great  though  it  be,  is  ■• 
greater  than  would  occur  on  tbe  np^ 
position  that  no  such  oonnecUoQ  esiiU 
On  the  other  hand,  suppoie  tbit 
we  were  inquiring  wheth^  theie  U 
any  connection  between  rain  sad  aaf 
particular   wind.       Rain,  «e  kaov. 
occasionally  occurs  with  every  vod* 
therefore  Uie  connection,  if  it  ^^ 
cannot  be  an  actual  law :  bat  A 
rain  may  be  connected  with  aoot 
particular  wind   through  aaabf^i 
that  is,  though  they  cannot  be  shn]f> 
effects  of  the  same  causey  (for  if  a^ 
they  would  regularly  ^oo-exiit,)  ^^ 
may  be  some  causes  common  to  tbe 
two,  so  that  in  so  far  as  either  ii  peo- 
duced  by  those  common  caosei,  tbcf 
will,  from  the  laws  of  the  caaBe«,b| 
found  to  co-exist     How,  then,  ^ 
we    ascertain    this?       The   obn^f 
answer  is,  by  observing  whether  rta 
occurs  with  one  wind  more  frequently 
than  with  any  other.    That,  however, 
is  not  enough  ;  for  perhaps  that  eoe 
wind  blows  more  frequently  than  sdt 
other  ;  so  that  its  blowing  more  fn 
quently  in  rainy  weather  is  no  morw 
than  would  happen,  although  it  iif" 
no  connection  with  the  causes  of  n^ 
provided  it  were  not  connected  wiv 
causes  adverse  to  rain.     In  Engi*^ 
westerly  winds  blow  during  about 
twice  as  great  a  portion  of  the  J^ 
as  easterly.      If,  therefore^  **i!S 
only  twice  aa  often  with  a  wesMf 
as  with  an  easterly  wind,  we  have  w> 
reason  to  infer  that  any  luw  of  nstiirtf 
is  concerned  in  the  oomcidenQS.    *^ 
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U  nixa  more  than  twioe  as  often,  we 
maj  be  sure  that  some  law  is  oon- 
esraed ;  either  there  is  some  cause  in 
Bsture  which,  in  this  climate,  tends 
to  produce  both  rain  and  a  westerly 
wind,  or  a  westerly  wind  haa  itself 
lome  tendency  to  produce  rain.  But 
if  it  rains  less  than  twice  as  often, 
we  may  draw  a  directly  opposite  in- 
ference :  the  one^  instead  of  beinjj^  a 
cause,  or  connected  with  causes,  of 
the  other,  must  be  (connected  with 
csoses  adverse  to  it,  or  with  the 
absence  of  some  cause  which  yvo- 
duces  it;  and  though  it  may  still 
m'n  much  oftener  with  a  westerly 
wind  than  with  an  easterly,  so  far 
would  this  be  from  proving  any  con- 
nectiou  between  the  phenomena,  that 
the  comiection  proved  would  be  be- 
tweeu  Fsin  and  an  easterly  wind,  to 
whidi,  in  mere  frequency  of  coinci- 
denoe,  it  is  less  allied. 

Here,  then,  are  two  examples :  in 
ooe,  the  greatest  possible  frequency 
oC  ooincidence,  with  no  instance  what- 
e^  to  the  contrary,  does  not  prove 
tiiat  there  is  any  law ;  in  the  other,  a 
DOQch  less  frequency  of  coincidence, 
«v«ii  when  non-coincidence  is  still 
inore  frequent,  does  prove  that  there 
u  a  law.  In  both  cases  the  principle 
n  the  same.  In  both  we  consider  the 
positive  frequency  of  the  phenomena 
themielves,  and  how  great  frequency 
of  coincidenca  that  must  of  itself 
bring  about,  without  supposing  any 
oonneotion  between  them,  provided 
there  be  no  repugnance;  provided 
neither  be  connected  with  any  cause 
tending  to  frustrate  the  other.  If 
we  find  a  great^  frequency  of  coin- 
eideDoe  than  this,  we  oopclude  that 
there  is  some  conn^Mljim^;  if  a  less 
frequency,  that  the^^'li^  some  repug- 
nance. In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
dnde  that  one  of  the  phenomena  can 
nnder  some  circumstances  cause  the 
other,  or  that  there  exists  something 
Oipable  of  causing  them  both ;  in  the 
msr,  that  one  of  them,  or  seme  cause 
whidi  produces  one  of  them,  is  cap- 
nhkof  counteracting  the  productio 
oftheothMr.   We  have  thus  to  dedu 
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from  the  observed  frequency  of  coin- 
cidence  as  much  as  may  be  the  effect 
of  chance,  that  is,  of  the  mere  fre- 
quency of  the  phenomena  themselves ; 
and  if  anything  remains,  what  does 
remain  is  the  residual  fact  which 
proves  the  existence  of  a  law. 

The  frequency  of  the  phenomena 
can  only  be  ascertained  within  definite 
limits  of  space  and  time  ;  depending 
as  it  does  on  the  quantity  and  distri- 
bution of  the  primeval  natural  agents, 
of  which  we  can  know  nothing  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  human  obser- 
vation, since  no  law,  no  regularity, 
can  be  traced  in  it,  enabling  us  to 
infer  the  unknovm  from  the  known. 
But  for  the  present  purpose  this  is  no 
disadvantage,  the  question  being  con- 
fined within  the  same  limits  as  the 
data.  The  coincidences  occurred  in 
certain  places  and  times,  and  within 
those  we  can  estimate  the  frequency 
with  which  such  coincidences  would 
be  produced  by  chance.  If,  then,  we 
find  from  observation  that  A  exists 
in  one  case  out  of  every  two,  and  B 
in  one  case  out  of  every  three  ;  then, 
if  there  be  neither  connection  nor  re- 
pugnance between  them,  or  between 
any  of  their  causes,  the  instances  in 
which  A  and  B  will  both  exist,  that 
is  to  say,  will  co-exist,  will  be  one 
case  in  every  six.  For  A  exists  in 
three  cases  out  of  six :  and  B,  exist- 
ing in  one  case  out  of  every  three 
without  regard  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  A,  will  exist  in  one  case 
out  of  those  three.  There  will  there- 
fore bok  of  the  whole  number  of  cases, 
two  in  which  A  exists  without  B ; 
one  case  of  B  without  A ;  two  in 
which  neither  B  nor  A  exists,  and 
one  case  out  of  six  in  which  they  both 
exist.  If,  then,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
are  found  to  oo-exist  oftener  than  in 
one  case  out  of  six,  and,  consequently, 
A  does  not  exist  without  B  so  often 
as  twice  in  three  times,  nor  B  without 
A  so  often  as  once  in  every  twioe, 
there  is  some  cause  in  existence  which 
tends  toproduoeaconjunction  between 
AandB. 

Generalising  the  result,  we  may  say, 
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that  if  A  occurs  in  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  cases  where  B  is  than  of  the 
cases  where  B  is  not,  then  will  B 
also  occur  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  cases  where  A  is  than  of  the  cases 
where  A  is  not,  and  there. is  some 
connection  through  causation  between 
A  and  B.  If  we  could  ascend  to  the 
causes  of  the  two  phenomena,  we 
should  find,  at  some  stage,  either 
proximate  or  remote,  some  cause  or 
causes  common  to  both ;  and  if  we 
could  ascertain  what  these  are,  we 
could  frame  a  generalisation  which 
would  be  true  without  restriction  of 
place  or  time ;  but  until  we  can  do 
no,  the  fact  of  a  connection  between 
the  two  phenomena  remains  an  em- 
pirical law. 

§  3.  Having  considered  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  determined  whether 
any  given  conjunction  of  phenomena 
is  casual  or  the  result  of  some  law, 
to  complete  the  theory  of  chance  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  now  con- 
sider those  effects  which  are  partly 
the  result  of  chance  and  partly  of 
law,  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
effects  of  casual  conjunctions  of  cau^s 
are  habitually  blended  in  one  result 
with  the  effects  of  a  constant  cause. 

This  is  a  case  of  Oompoeitiou  of 
Causes ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  it  is, 
that  instead  of  two  or  more  causes 
intermixing  their  effects  in  a  regular 
manner  with  those  of  one  another,  we 
have  now  one  constant  cause,  produc- 
ing an  effect  which  is  successively 
modified  bv  a  series  of  variable  causes. 
Thus,  as  summer  advances,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sun  to  a  vertical  position 
tends  to  produce  a  constant  increase 
of  temperature  ;  but  with  this  effect 
of  a  constant  cause  there  are  blended 
the  effects  of  many  variable  causes, 
winds,  douda,  evaporation,  electric 
agencies  and  the  like,  so  that  the 
temperature  of  any  given  day  depends 
in  part  on  these  fleeting  causes,  and 
only  in  part  on  the  constant  cause. 
If  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause  is 
always  accompanied  and  disguised  by 
effects  of  variable  causes,  it  is  impos- ' 


sible  to  ascertain  the  law  of  tiie  ooa- 
stant  cause  in  the  ordiDurnsnoer, 
by  separating  it  from  all  otnsr  amn 
and  observing  it  apart.  Hence  iiiies 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  rde  of 
experimental  inquiry. 

When  the  action  of  a  caa«e  A  k 
liable  to  be  interfered  with,  notiteidih 
by  the  same  cause  or  causes,  but.bj 
different  causes  at  different  timc^ 
and  when  these  are  so  frequent^  or  90 
indeterminate,  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly exclude  all  of  them  from  asj 
experiment,  though  we  rosy  tmj 
them,  our  resource  is,  to  endaww 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  effect  d  iS 
the  variable  causes  taken  tngetbtv. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  make  as  man 
trials  as  possible,  preserving  A  innn- 
able.  The  result  of  these  diffenBt 
trials  will  naturally  be  different,  flBCi 
the  indeterminate  modifying  ciaies 
are  different  in  each  ;  if,  then,  «edf 
not  find  these  results  to  be  progR«««. 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  osdllateiiffA 
a  certain  point,  one  experiment  ^'visg 
a  result  a  little  greater,  anoww  » 
little  less,  one  a  result  tending  a  Ijttk 
more  in  one  direction,  another  a  littk 
more  in  the  contrary  direction ;  'ASe 
the  average  or  middle  point  does  not 
vary,  but  different  sets  of  experini«*» 
(taken  in  as  great  a  variety  ol  or 
cumstances  as  possible)  yield  the  w» 
mean,  provided  only  they  be  eoS- 
ciently  numerous ;  then  that  ^o®*'^^ 
average  result  is  the  part  in  etcfe 
experiment  which  is  due  to  the  cw« 
A,  and  is  the  effect  which  would  hsw 
been  obtained  if  A  could  have  acted 
alone  :  the  variable  remainder  is  «<• 
effect  of  chance,  that  is,  of  causes  tiw 
co-exutence  of  which  with  tiie  csu* 
A  was  merely  casual.  The  *^  . 
the  sufficiency  of  the  induction  in  thtf 
case  is,  when  any  increase  of  tbe 
number  of  trials  from  which  tbeaw- 
age  is  struck  does  not  materially  alter 
the  average. 

This  kind  of  elimination,  in  wha 
we  do  not  eliminate  any  one  assig** 
able  cause,  but  the  multitude  of  fl°*^ 
ing  unassignable  ones,  may  be  teio» 
the   Elimination    of    Chaooe. 


We 
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afford  an  example  of  it  when  we  re< 
peat  an  experiment,  in  order,  by  tak- 
ing the  mean  of  different  residta,  to 
get  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  unavoid- 
able emn  of  each  indiTidoal  experi- 
ment When  there  is  no  permanent 
caiifle  such  aa  would  produce  a  ten- 
dencj  to  error  peculiany  in  one  direo- 
tioD,  we  are  warranted  by  experience 
in  anuming  that  the  errors  on  one 
side  will,  in  a  certain  number  of  ex- 
perimenti^  about  balance  the  errors 
00  the  contrary  side.  We  therefore 
repeat  the  experiment,  until  any 
change  which  is  produced  in  the  aver- 
age oi  the  whole  by  further  repeti- 
tion falls  within  limits  of  error  con- 
askent  with  the  deg^ree  of  accuracy 
isqnired  by  the  purpose  we  have  in 
▼iew.* 

9  4.  In  the  supposition    hitherto 

Blades  the  effect  of  the  constant  cause 

A  has  been  assumed  to  form  so  great 

•ad  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  general 

Mdt,  that  its  existence  never  could 

be  t  natter  of  uncertainty,  and  the 

objeek  of  the  elixninating  process  was 

oaljto  asoertaiia  Aow  much  is  attri- 

bauble  to  th«t  cause;  what  is  its 

exact  law.     Cases,  however,  occur  in 

which  the  effect  of  a  constant  cause  is 

ID  naU,  compared  with  that  of  some 

of  the  changeable  causes  with  which 

it  is  liable  to  be  casually  conjoined, 

that  of  itself  it  escapes  notice,  and  the 

Toy  existence  of  any  effect  arising 

fnxm  a  constant  cause  is  first  learnt 

hj  the  process  which  in  general  serves 

only  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 

that  effect     This  case  of  Induction 

^  In  the  preceding  dlacussioD,  the  mean 
ii  tpokMa  <s  as  if  It  were  exactly  the  same 
thingwith  the  average.  But  the  mean,  for 
fUrpcaea  of  inductive  Inquiiy,  ia  not  the 
t*«age  or  arithmetical  mean,  though  in  a 
fnailJar  lUuatration  of  the  theory  the  dif- 
fcttDoe  may  be  disregarded.  If  tne  devia- 
tioDa  on  one  aide  of  Die  averago  are  much 
noK  ntmieroua  than  those  on  the  other, 
(thtee  laat  belnir  fewer  but  greater,)  the 
<Aoct  due  to  thie  invariable  cauae,  aa  dia- 
tiaet  from  the  variable  ones,  will  not  coin- 
cide -with  the  average,  but  will  be  either 
Wlofv  or  aboTe  the  average,  the  doTiation 
being  towards   the  side   on  which   the 


may  be  characterised  as  follows.  A 
given  effect  is  known  to  be  chiefly, 
and  not  known  not  to  be  wholly,  deter- 
mined by  changeable  causes.  If  it  be 
wholly  so  produced,  then  if  the  aggre- 
gate be  taken  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances,  the  effects  of  these  dif- 
ferent causes  will  cancel  one  another. 
If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after 
such  a  number  of  trials  has  been 
made  that  no  further  increase  alters 
the  average  result,  we  find  that  aver- 
age to  be,  not  zero,  but  some  other 
quantity,  about  which,  though  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  effect, 
the  effect  nevertheless  oscillates,  and 
which  is  the  middle  point  in  its  oscil- 
lation ;  we  may  conclude  this  to  be 
the  effect  of  some  constant  cause ; 
which  cause,  by  some  of  the  methods 
already  treated  of,  we  may  hope  to 
detect  This  may  be  called  the  dtM- 
covery  of  a  ruidual  phenomenon  by 
eliminating  the  ^eete  of  chance. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  for  example, 
that  loaded  dice  may  be  discovered. 
Of  course  no  dice  are  so  clumsily 
loaded  that  they  must  always  throw 
certain  numbers  ;  otherwise  the  fraud 
would  be  instantly  detected.  The 
loctding,  a  constant  cause,  mingles 
with  the  changeable  causes  whach 
determine  what  cast  will  be  thrown 
in  each  individual  instance.  If  the 
dice  were  not  loaded,  and  the  throw 
were  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
changeable  causes,  these  in  a  suffi- 
cient niunber  of  instances  would 
balance  one  another,  and  there  would 
be  no  preponderant  number  of  throws 

greatest  number  of  instances  are  found. 
This  follows  from  a  truth,  ascertained  both 
inductively  and  deductively,  that  small 
deviations  from  the  true  central  point  are 
greatly  more  frequent  tiian  lane  ones. 
The  mathematical  law  is,  "  that  Uie  mm* t 
probable  determination  of  one  or  more  in- 
variable elements  from  observation  is  that 
in  which  the  ntm  of  the  equoru  of  the  indi- 
vidual aberrationa,"  or  deviations,  "«AaZ£ 
he  the  Uatt  pouiUe."  See  thie  principle 
stated,  and  its  grounds  popularly  explained, 
by  Sir  John  Herncbei,  in  his  review  of 
Qu^telet  on  Probabilities,  S$»ap$,  pp.  395 
ct  aeq. 
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of  any  one  kind.  If,  therefore,  after 
6ueh  a  number  of  trials  that  no  fur- 
ther increase  of  their  number  has 
any  material  effect  upon  the  average, 
we  find  a  preponderance  in  favour  of 
a  particular  throw,  we  may  conclude 
with  assurance  that  there  is  some 
constant  cause  acting  in  favour  of 
that  throw,  or,  in  o^er  words,  that 
the  dice  are  not  fair  ;  and  the  exact 
amount  of  the  unfairness.  In  a 
similar  manner,  what  is  called  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer, 
which  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  variations  arising  from  the  irre* 
gular  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  discovered  by  com- 
paring the  average  height  of  the 
barometer  at  different  hours  of  the 
day.  When  this  comparison  was 
made,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  small  difference,  which  on  the 
average  was  constant,  however  the 
absolute  quantities  might  vary,  and 
which  difference,  therefore,  must  be 
the  effect  of  a  constant  cause.  This 
cause  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
deductively,  to  be  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air,  occasioned  by  the  increase  uf 
temperature  as  the  day  advances. 

§  5.  After  these  general  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  chance,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  in  what  manner 
assurance  may  be  obtained  that  a 
conjunction  between  two  phenomena, 
which  has  been  observed  a  certain 
number  of  times,  Is  not  casual,  but  a 
result  of  causation,  and  to  be  received 
therefore  as  one  of  the  uniformities 
of  nature,  though  (until  accounted 
for  A  priori)  only  as  an  empirical 
law. 

We  will  suppose  the  strongest  case, 
namely,  that  the  phenomenon  B  has 
never  been  observed  except  in  con- 
junction with  A.  Even  then,  the 
probability  that  they  are  connected 
is  not  measured  by  the  total  number 
of  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
found  together,  but  by  the  excess  of 
that  number  above  the  number  due 
to  the  absolute  frequency  of  A  If, 
for  example,   A  exists  always,   and 


therefore  co-exists  with  every&ing, 
no  number  of  instances  of  its  oo* 
existence  with  B  woold  prove  a  con- 
nection ;  as  in  our  example  of  th< 
fixed  stars.  If  A  be  a  fact  of  «ch 
comm<m  occurrence  that  it  may  be 
presumed  to  be  present  in  half  d  all 
the  cases  tliat  occur,  and  theRfon 
in  half  the  cas8s  in  which  B  oecon^ 
it  is  only  Uie  proportional  exoeti 
above  half  that  is  to  be  reckoned  ai 
evidence  towards  proving  a  oodimo- 
tion  between  A  and  K 

In  addition  to  the  question,  WW 
is  the  number  of  coincidences  wbki 
on  an  average  of  a  great  multitQ^ 
of  trials,  may  be  expected  to  u» 
from  chance  alone?  there  is  alio 
another  question,  namely,  Of  vbat 
extent  of  deviation  from  that  smsf 
is  the  occurrence  credible,  fromdttnc" 
alone,  in  some  number  of  instaae^ 
smaller  than  that  required  for  sw- 
ing a  fair  average  ?  It  is  not  cslyto 
be  considered  what  is  the  gei^ 
result  of  the  chances  in  the  long-tOi 
but  also  what  ar«  the  extreme  lim* 
of  variation  from  the  general  rwoj 
which  may  occasionally  be  «*P*^ 
as  the  result  of  some  smaller  nttmotf 
of  instances. 

The  consideration  of  the  WtJ 
question,  and  any  consideratioo  • 
the  former  beyond  that  already  ^ 
to  it,  belong  to  what  mathematictff 
term  the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  <»• » 
a  phrase  of  ereater  jwetensioii,  tw 
Theory  of  Probabilities. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

OF  THE  CALCULATION  OF  CHA5C» 

§  1.  "  pROBABiLrPY,"  says  Iiftpl»«»* 
"  has  reference  partly  to  our  ignortnos, 
partly  to  our  knowledge.  ."We  kaot 
that  among  three  or  more  «^*"**'?"^ 
and  only  one,  must  happen ;  but  th«« 
is  nothing  leading  us  to  believe  tM» 
any  one  of  them  will  happen  r»W* 
than  the  others.     In  this  8t»te  « 

•  Bwxi  PhiloMphigu*  nr  la  PrtMUifi' 
fifth  Paris  edition,  p.  7. 
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iodedflion,  it  is  inpossible  for  us  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  their 
oocurreoce.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  any  one  of  these  events,  selected 
•t  pleasure,  will  not  take  place  ;  be- 
cause we  perceive  several  cases,  all 
equally  possible,  which  exclade  its 
occonrence,  and  only  one  which  fav- 
our! it. 

"  The  theory  of  chances  consists  in 
reducing  all  events  of  the  same  kind 
to  a  certain  number  of  cases  equally 
posflible,  that  is,  such  that  we  are 
tqudUif  undecided  as  to  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  in  determining  the  number 
of  these  cases  which  are  favourable 
to  the  event  of  which  the  probability 
is  sought  The  ratio  of  that  number 
to  the  number  of  ail  the  possible  cases 
ii  the  measure  of  the  probability ; 
which  is  thus  a  fraction,  having  for 
its  numerator  the  number  of  cases 
lavourable  to  the  event,  and  for  its 
(ienominator  the  number  of  all  the 
GiBeB  which  are  possible." 

To  a  calculation  of  chances,  then, 
sttording  to  Laplace,  two  things  are 
■Monsary:  we  must  know  that  of 
inenl  events  some  one  will  certainly 
^>pen,  and  no  more  than  one ;  and 
ve  must  not  know,  nor  have  any 
'neon  to  expect,  that  it  will  be  one 
of  these  events  rather  than  another. 
It  has  been  contended  that  these  are 
not  the  only  requisites,  and  that  La- 
piaoe  has  overlooked,  in  the  general 
theoretical  statement,  a  necessary  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
chances.  To  be  able  (it  has  been 
^)  to  pronounce  two  events  equally 
prohahle,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
ihonld  know  that  one  or  the  other 
must  happen,  and  should  have  no 
;  grounds  for  conjecturing  which.  Ex- 
perience must  have  shown  that  the 
tvo  events  are  of  equally  frequent 
<wcurrenoe.  Why,  in  tossing  up  a 
halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it  equally 
pobable  that  we  shall  throw  cross 
V  pile?  Because  we  know  that  in 
say  great  number  of  throws,  cross 
<ad  pile  are  thrown  about  equally 
0^ ;  and  that  the  more  throws  we 
inake,  the  more  nearly  the  equality  is 


perfect.  We  may  know  this  if  we 
please  by  actual  experiment;  or  by 
the  daily  experience  which  life  affords 
of  events  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter ;  or  deductively,  from  the  effect 
of  mechanical  laws  on  a  symmetrical 
body  acted  upon  by  forces  varying 
indefinitely  in  quantity  and  direction. 
We  may  know  it,  in  short,  either  by 
specific  experience,  or  on  the  evidence 
of  our  general  knowledge  of  nature. 
But,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  we 
must  know  it,  to  justify  us  in  calling 
the  two  events  equally  probable  ;  ana 
if  we  knew  it  not,  we  should  proceed 
as  much  at  haphazard  in  staking 
equal  sums  on  the  result  as  in  laying 
odds. 

This  view  of  the  subject  was  taken 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work ;  but  I  have  since  become  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  of  chances,  as 
conceived  by  Laplace  and  by  mathe- 
maticians generally,  has  not  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  which  I  had  ascribed 
to  it. 

We  must  remember  that  the  proba- 
bility of  an  event  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  event  itself,  but  a  mere  name  for 
the  degree  of  nound  which  we,  or 
some  one  else,  have  for  expecting  it. 
The  probability  of  an  event  to  one 
person  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
probability  of  the  same  event  to  an- 
other, or  to  the  same  person  after 
he  has  acquired  additional  evidence. 
The  probability  to  me  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  whom  I  know  nothing  but 
his  name  will  die  within  the  year,  is 
totally  altered  by  my  being  told,  the 
next  minute,  that  he  is  in  the  last 
stafi^e  of  a  consumption.  Yet  this 
makes  no  difference  in  the  event 
itself,  nor  in  any  of  the  causes  on 
which  it  depends.  Every  event  is 
in  itself  certain,  not  probable :  if  we 
knew  all,  we  should  either  know  posi- 
tively that  it  will  happen,  or  positively 
that  it  will  not  But  its  probability 
to  U9  meanslthe  degree  of  expectation 
of  its  occurrence,  which  we  are  war- 
ranted in  entertaining  by  our  present 
evidence. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  think  i% 
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must  be  admitted,  that  even  when 
we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  to 
guide  our  expectations,  except  the 
knowledge  that  what  happens  must 
be  some  one  of  a  certain  number  of 
poflsibilitieB,  we  may  still  reasonably 
judge  that  one  supposition  is  more 
probable  to  ut  than  another  supposi- 
tion ;  and  if  we  have  any  interest  at 
stake,  we  shall  best  provide  for  it  by 
acting  conformably  to  that  judgment. 

§  2.  Suppose  that  we  are  required 
to  take  a  ball  from  a  box,  of  which 
we  onlv  know  that  it  contains  balls 
both  black  and  white,  and  none  of 
any  other  colour.  We  know  that  the 
ball  we  select  will  be  either  a  black 
or  a  white  ball;  but  we  have  no 
ground  for  expecting  black  rather 
than  white,  or  white  rather  than 
bliMsk.  In  that  case,  if  we  are  obliged 
to  make  a  choice,  and  to  stake  some- 
thing on  one  or  the  other  supposition, 
it  will,  as  a  question  of  prudence,  be 
perfectly  indifferent  which ;  and  we 
shall  act  precisely  as  we  should  have 
acted  if  we  had  kiiown  beforehand 
that  the  box  contained  an  equal 
number  of  black  and  white  balls. 
But  though  our  conduct  would  be 
the  name,  it  would  not  be  founded 
on  any  surmise  that  the  balls  were 
in  fact  thus  equally  divided,  for  we 
might,  on  the  contrary,  know,  by 
authentic  information,  that  the  box 
contained  ninety-nine  balls  of  one 
colour,  and  only  one  of  the  other; 
still,  if  we  are  not  told  which  colour 
has  only  one,  and  which  has  ninety- 
nine,  the  drawing  of  a  white  and  of  a 
black  ball  will  be  equally  probable  to 
us;  we  shall  have  no  reason  for  staking 
anything  on  the  one  event  rather  than 
on  the  other  ;  the  option  between  the 
two  will  be  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
in  other  words^  it  wUl  be  an  even 
chance. 

But  let  it  now  be  supposed  that 
instead  of  two  there  are  three  colours 
—white,  black,  and  red ;  and  that  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  mingled.  We  should 
then  have  no  reason  for  expecting  one 


more  than  another,  and  if  obliged  to 
bet,  should  venture  our  slake  on  ra), 
white,  or  black,  with  equal  indi&r- 
enoe.     But  should  we  be  indifierait 
whether   we  betted  for   or  agyut 
some   one   colour,   as,  for  ioctaaoe, 
white?    Surely  not     From  the  ¥«) 
fact  that  black  and  red  are  esohoS 
them  separately  equally  probable  to 
us  with  white,  the  two  together  mut 
be  twice  as  probable.    We  shoold  m 
this  case  expect  not- white  rather  tfaas 
white,  and  so  much  rather,  that  ve 
would  lay  two  to  one  upon  it    Itii 
true,  there  might,  for  aught  we  knev, 
be  more  white  balls  than  black  laii 
red  together ;  and  if  so,  our  bet  wnUi 
if  we  knew  more,  be  seen  to  be  s  <&- 
advantageous  one.     But  so  alao,  for 
aught  we  knew,  might  there  be  ovn 
red  balls  than   black  and  vfaite,  or 
more  black  balls  than  white  and  rfll 
and  in  such  case  the  effect  of  additinBiI 
knowledge  would  be  to  prove  to* 
that  our  bet  was  more  advantafsni   ^ 
than  we  had  supposed  it  to  be.    Thci^ 
is  in  the  existing  state  of  oar  knov* 
ledge  a  rational  probability  of  two  to 
one  against  white ;  a  probability  ^ 
to  be  ma^  a  basis  of  oooduct   ^* 
reasonable  person  would  lay  sn  ejis 
wager   in   favour   of    white  sgutft 
black  and  red ;  though  against  hbck 
alone,  or  red  alone,  he  might  do  a 
without  imprudence. 

The  comu\on  theory,  therefoi*, » 
the  calculation  of  chances  appears  to 
be  tenable.  Even  when  we  Imow  no- 
thing except  the  number  of  the  po*- 
sible  and  mutuidly  excluding  con- 
tingencies, and  are  entirely  igosnx^ 
of  their  comparative  frequency,  ** 
may  have  grounds,  and  grounds  nu- 
merically appreciable,  for  acting  on  one 
supposition  rather  than  on  another; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  Frobs* 
bility. 

§  3.  The  principle,  however,  <« 
whi<m  the  reasoning  proceeds  is  *d'' 
ficiently  evident  It  is  the  obvio» 
one^  that  when  the  cases  which  ezii^ 
are  shared  among  several  kinds,  it  v 
impossible  that  ttuk  of  tho«  kinoi 
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ahonld  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  : 
on  the  contrary,  there  must  be  a 
majority  against  each  kind,  except 
one  at  most;  and  if  any  kind  has 
more  than  its  share  in  proportion  to 
the  totsl  number,  the  others  collec- 
tively must  have  less.  Granting  this 
axiom,  and  assuming  that  we  have 
no  ground  for  selecting  any  one  kind 
ai  more  likely  than  the  rest  to  surpass 
the  average  proportion,  it  follows  that 
we  cannot  rationally  presume  this  of 
any ;  which  we  should  do  if  we  were 
to  bet  in  favour  of  it,  receiving  less 
odds  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  the  other  kinds.  Even,  therefore, 
in  this  eictreme  case  of  the  calculation 
of  probabilities,  which  does  not  rest  on 
Kpedal  experience  at  all,  the  logical 
gronnd  of  the  process  is  our  knowledge, 
such  knowledge  as  we  then  have,  of 
the  laws  governing  the  frequency  of  oc- 
cotrence  of  the  different  cases  ;  but  in 
this  csfie  the  knowledge  is  limited  to 
that  which,  being  universal  and  axio- 
matic, does  not  require  reference  to 
sfcdfic  experience,  or  to  any  con- 
aderstions  arising  out  of  the  special 
oitare  of  the  problem  under  dis- 
cuaioD. 

Except,  however,  in  such  cases  as 
gMDes  of  chance,  where  the  very  pur- 
pose in  view  requires  ignorance  instead 
of  knowledge,  I  can  conceive  no  case 
in  which  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
ndi  an  estimate  of  chances  as  this ; 
>n  eatimate  founded  on  the  absolute 
minimum  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
nbject.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  coloured  balls,  a  very  slight 
KRxmd  of  surmise  that  the  white  balls 
were  really  more  numerous  than  either 
of  the  other  colours  would  suffice  to 
vitiate  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
nude  in  our  previous  state  of  in- 
<lifferenoe.  It  would  place  us  in 
that  position  of  more  advanced  know- 
ledge, in  which  the  probabilities,  to 
V,  would  be  different  from  what  they 
^'ere  before  ;  and  in  estimating  these 
new  probabUities  we  should  have  to 
proceed  on  a  totally  different  set  of 
<l4ta,  famished  no  longer  by  mere 
oouuting  ol  possible  suppositions,  but 


by  specific  knowledge  of  facts.  Such 
data  it  should  always  be  our  en- 
deavour to  obtain ;  and  in  all  inquiries, 
unless  on  subjects  equally  beyond  the 
range  of  our  means  of  knowledge  and 
our  practical  uses,  they  may  be  ob- 
tained, if  not  good,  at  least  better 
than  none  at  alL* 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  even  when  the 
probabilities  are  derived  from  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  a  very  slight  im- 
provement in  the  data,  by  better  obser- 
vations, or  by  taking  into  fuller  con- 
sideration the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  is  of  more  use  than  the 
most  elaborate  application  of  the  cal- 
culus to  probabilities  founded  on  the 
data  in  their  previous  state  of  in- 
feriority. The  neglect  of  this  obvious 
reflection  has  given  rise  to  misappb'ca- 
tions  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities 
which  have  made  it  the  real  oppro- 
brium of  mathematics.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  applications  made  of 
it  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  and 
to  the  correctness  of  the  verdicts  of 
juries.  In  regard  to  the  first,  common 
sense  would  dictate  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  strike  a  general  average  of 

*  It  even  appears  to  me  that  the  calcula- 
tion of  chances,  where  there  are  no  data 
grounded  either  on  special  experience  or 
on  special  inference,  must,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  casej<,  break  down,  from  sheer 
impossibility  of  assigning  any  principle  by 
which  to  be  guided  in  setting  out  the  list 
of  possibilities.  In  the  case  of  the  coloured 
balls  we  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
enumeration,  because  we  ourselves  deter- 
mine wiiat  the  possibilities  shall  be.  But 
suppose  a  case  more  analogous  to  those 
which  occur  in  nature :  instead  of  throe 
colours,  let  there  be  in  the  box  all  poosibla 
colours:  we  being  supposed  ignorant  of 
the  comparative  frequency  with  which 
different  colours  occur  in  nature,  or  in  the 
productions  of  art.  How  is  the  list  of  cases 
to  be  made  out?  Is  every  distinct  shade  to 
count  OS  a  colour?  If  so,  is  the  test  to  bo  a 
common  eye,  or  an  educated  eye — a  pain- 
ter's, for  instance?  On  the  answor  to 
these  questions  would  depend  whether 
the  chances  against  some  particuLar  colour 
would  be  estimated  at  ten,  twenty,  or  per- 
haps five  hundred  to  one.  While  if  we 
knew  from  experience  that  the  particular 
colour  occurs  ou  an  average  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  in  every  himdred  or  thoui^and, 
we  should  not  require  to  know  anything 
either  of  the  freqixency  or  of  the  number  of 
tho  other  possibilities. 
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the  vei'acity,  and  other  qualifications 
for  true  testimony,  of  mankind,  or  of 
any  class  of  them  ;  and  even  if  it  were 
possible,  the  employment  of  it  for 
such  a  purpose  implies  a  misappre- 
hension  of  the  use  of  averages  :  which 
serve  indeed  to  protect  those  whose 
interest  is  at  stake  against  mistaking 
the  general  result  of  large  masses  of 
instances,  but  are  of  extremely  small 
^'alue  as  grounds  of  expectation  in  any 
one  individual  instance,  unless  the  case 
be  one  of  those  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  individual  instances  do 
not  differ  much  from  the  average. 
In  the  case  of  a  witness,  persons  of 
common  sense  would  draw  their  con- 
elusions  from  the  degree  of  consis- 
tency of  his  statements,  bis  conduct 
under  cross-examination,  and  the  re* 
lation  of  the  case  itself  to  his  interests, 
his  partialities,  and  his  mental  capa- 
city, instead  of  applying  so  rude  a 
standard  (even  if  it  were  capable  of 
being  verified)  as  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  true  and  the  number  of 
erroneous  statements  which  he  may 
be  supposed  to  make  in  the  course  of 
his  life. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  jurieo,  or 
other  tribunals,  some  mathematicians 
have  set  out  from  the  proposition  that 
the  judgment  of  any  one  judge  or 
juryman  is,  at  least  in  some  small 
degree,  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
wrong,  and  have  concluded  that  the 
chance  of  a  number  of  persons  con- 
curring in  a  wn)ng  verdict  is  dimi- 
iiLihed  the  more  the  number  is  in- 
creased ;  so  that  if  the  judges  are  only 
made  sufficiently  numerous,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  judgment  may  be 
reduced  almost  to  certainty.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  disregard  shown  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  moral  position 
of  the  judges  by  multiplying  their 
numbers ;  the  virtual  destruction  of 
their  individual  responsibility,  and 
weakening  of  the  appUciition  of  their 
minds  to  the  subject  I  remark  only 
the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  a  wide 
average  to  cases  necessarily  differing 
greatly  from  any  average.  It  may  fa« 
true  that,  taking  all  causes  one  with 


another,  the  opinion  of  any  one  oE  the 
judges  would  be  of  tener  right  thu 
wrong ;  but  the  argument  forgebthit 
in  all  but  the  more  simple  eases,  in  ill 
cases  in  which  it  is  really  of  mo^ 
consequence  what  the  tribunal  it,  the 
proposition  might  probably  be  re- 
versed ;  besides  which,  the  canae  li 
error,  whether  arising  from  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  case  or  from  some  comnKn 
prejudice  or  nkental  infirmitj,  if  it 
acted  upon  one  judge,  would  be  exto- 
mely  likely  to  effect  all  the  othen  ii 
the  same  manner,  or  at  least  a  mftjo* 
rity,  and  thus  render  a  wrong  insteid 
of  a  right  decision  more  probab^tb 
more  the  number  was  increased. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  smn 
frequently  committCMl  by  men  vk 
having  made  themselves  familiar  vitii 
the  difficult  foimulse  which  algebn 
affords  for  the  estim&tion  of  chABOO 
under  suppoeitions  of  a  com]ilez  ^ 
racter,  like  better  to  employ  t6* 
formulsB  in  computing  what  ut^ 
probabilities  to  a  person  half  infoiBt^ 
about  a  case,  than  to  look  out  for  menni 
of   being    better    informed.    BefoR 
applying  the  doctrine  of  diaooet  to 
any  scientific  purpose,  the  fouadstooo 
must  be  laid  for  an  evaluation  of  ^ 
chances,  by  possessing  ourselves  d  tbe 
utmost  attainable  amount  of  V^^ 
knowledge.    The  knowledge  reqoirw 
is  that  of  the  comparative  frsq^o^ 
with  which  the  different  events  inta* 
occur.     For  the  purposes,  therefi*ft 
of  the  present  work,  it  is  allowaUs 
to  8uppo!«e  that  conclusions  respecting 
the  probability  of  a  fact  of  a  particnlsr 
kind   rest  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
proportion  between  the  cases  in  which 
facts  of  that  kind  occur  and  those  in 
which  they  do  not  occur :  this  know- 
ledge being  either  derived  from  tf^ 
clfio  experiment,  or  deduced  from  ow 
knowledge  of  the  causes  in  opsr*t«* 
which  tend  to  produce,  compared  wiw 
those  which  tend  to  prevent,  the  fsc* 
in  question. 

Such  calculation  of  ohano^  ' 
grounded  on  an  indnction ;  »aA  to 
render  the  ealoulation  Isgitinftts,  t^ 
induction  must  be  a  valid  oda   i* 
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k  not  lesB  an  induction,  though  it 
does  not  prove  that  the  event  occurs 
in  all  CMOS  of  a  given  description, 
bat  only  that  out  of  a  given  number 
of  such  cases  it  occurs  in  about  so 
many.  The  fraction  which  mathe* 
matioians  use  to  designate  the  pro* 
bability  of  an  event  is  the  ratio  of 
these  two  numbers ;  the  ascertained 
proportion  between  the  number  of 
ctSM  in  which  the  event  occurs  and 
the  ram  of  all  the  cases,  those  in 
which  it  occurs  and  in  which  it  does 
not  occur  taken  together.  In  playing 
at  cross  and  pile,  the  description  of 
cases  concerned  are  throws,  and  the 
probability  of  cross  is  one-half,  be- 
cause if  we  throw  often  enough,  cross 
is  Uirown  about  once  in  every  two 
throws.  In  the  cast  of  a  die,  the 
prebsbility  of  ace  is  one-sixth  ;  not 
nioply  bcKatuse  there  are  six  possible 
throws,  of  which  ace  is  one,  and  be- 
came we  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  one  should  turn  up  rather  than 
another,  though  I  have  admitted  the 
^laUdity  of  this  ground  in  default  of 
>  better,  but  because  we  do  actu- 
sQy  know,  either  by  reasoning  or  by 
experience,  that  in  a  hundred  or  a 
milhon  of  throws,  ace  is  thrown  in 
about  one-sixth  of  that  number,  or 
oDoe  in  six  times. 

§  4.  I  say,  "  either  by  reasoning  or 
by  experience  ; "  meaning  specific  ex- 
perience.     But  in    estimating    pro- 
babilities, it  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
<iiffeieDoe  from  which  of  these  two 
•ourees  we  derive  our  assurance.   The 
probability  of    events  as  calctdated 
^m  their  mere  frequency  in   past 
ftxperienee  affords  a  less  secure  basis 
for  practical  guidance  than  their  pro- 
Wnlity  as  deduced  from  an  equally 
*ttQiate  knowledge  of  the  frequency 
<rf  oocumnoe  of  their  causes. 
'  The  generalisation  that  an  event 
occurs  in  ten  out  of  every  hundred 
cai«i  of  a  given  description  is  as  real 
an  induction  as  if  the  generalisation 
^"rere  that  it  occurs  in  all  cases.     But 
^hen  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by 
'''Mnl;  counting  instances  in  actual 


experience,  and  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  oases  in  which  A  has  been 
present  with  the  number  in  which 
it  has  been  absent,  the  evidence  is 
only  that  of  the  Method  of  Agree- 
ment, and  the  conclusion  amounts 
only  to  an  empirical  law.  We  can 
make  a  step  beyond  this  when  we 
can  ascend  to  the  causes  on  which  the 
occurrence  of  A  or  its  non-occurrence 
will  depend,  and  form  an  estimate 
of  the  comparative  frequency  of  the 
causes  favourable  and  of  those  un- 
favourable to  the  occurrence.  These 
are  data  of  a  higher  order,  by  which 
the  empirical  law  derived  from  a 
mere  numerical  comparison  of  affirm- 
ative and  negative  instances  will  be 
either  corrected  or  confirmed,  and  in 
either  case  we  shall  obtain  a  more 
correct  measure  of  probability  than 
is  given  by  that  numerical  compari- 
son. It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
in  the  kind  of  examples  by  which 
the  doctrine  of  chances  is  usually 
illustrated,  that  of  balls  in  a  box, 
the  estimate  of  probabilities  is  sup- 
ported by  reasons  of  causation  stronger 
than  specific  experience.  "What  i& 
the  reason  that  m  a  box  where  there 
are  nine  black  balls  and  one  white, 
we  expect  to  draw  a  black  ball  nine 
times  as  much  (in  other  words,  nine 
times  as  often,  frequency  being  the 
gauge  of  intensity  in  expectation)  as 
a  white?  Obviously  because  the  local 
conditions  aro  nine  times  as  favour- 
able, because  the  hand  may  alight  in 
nine  places  and  get  a  black  ball,  while 
it  can  only  alight  in  one  place  and 
find  a  white  ball ;  just  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  do  not  expect  to  suc- 
ceed in  finding  a  friend  in  a  crowd, 
the  conditions  in  order  that  we  and 
he  should  come  together  being  many 
and  difficult.  This  of  course  would 
not  hold  to  the  same  extent  wero  the 
white  balls  of  smaller  size  than  the 
black,  neither  would  the  probability 
remain  the  same :  the  larger  ball 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  meet 
the  hand."  * 

It  is,  in  fact,  evident,  that  when 
Protpictivt  Mtvitw  for  Fobrtiary  1850. 
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once  causation  is  admitted  as  an  uni- 
versal law,  our  expectation  of  events 
can  only  be  rationally  grounded  on 
that  law.  To  a  person  who  recog- 
nises that  every  event  depends  on 
causes,  a  thing's  having  happened 
once  is  a  reason  for  expecting  it  to 
happen  again,  only  because  proving 
that  there  exists,  or  is  liable  to  exist, 
a  cause  adequate  to  produce  it.*  The 
frequency  of  the  particular  event, 
apart  from  all  surmise  respecting 
its  cause,  can  give  rise  to  no  other 
induction  than  that  j}er  enumeratumem 
simplicem  ;  and  the  precarious  infer- 
ences derived  from  this  are  super- 
seded and  disappear  from  the  field, 
as  soon  as  the  principle  of  causation 
makes  its  appearance  there. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ab- 

*  "  If  this  be  not  so,  -why  do  we  feel  so 
much  more  probability  added  by  the  first 
instance  than  by  any  single  subsequent 
instance?  Why,  except  that  the  first  in- 
stance gives  us  its  possibility,  (a  cause 
adeqiMte  to  it,)  while  every  other  only  firives 
us  the  frequency  of  its  conditions?  If  no 
reference  to  a  cause  bo  supposed,  possi- 
bility would  have  no  meaning;  yet  it  is 
clear  thnti  antecedent  to  its  happening, 
we  might  have  supfMsed  the  event  impos- 
sible, i.e.,  have  believed  that  there  was  no 
physical  energy  reall v  existing  in  the  world 
equal  to  producing  it.  .  .  .  After  the  first 
time  of  fiappening,  which  is,  then,  more 
important  to  the  whole  probability  tlian 
any  otiier  single  instance,  (because  proving 
the  possibility,)  the  number  of  times  be- 
comes important  as  an  index  to  the  inten- 
sity or  extent  of  the  cause,  and  its  inde- 
pendence of  any  particular  time.  If  we 
took  the  case  of  a  tremendous  leap,  for 
lustMnce,  :md  wijihed  to  foim  an  estimate 
of  the  probability  otits  succeeding  a  cei-tain 
number  of  times;  the  first  instance,  by 
showing  its  possibility,  (before  doubtful,)  is 
of  the  most  Importance ;  but  every  suc- 
ceeding leap  shows  the  power  to  be  more 
perfectly  under  control,  greater  and  more 
invariable,  and  so  increases  the  probability ; 
and  no  one  would  think  of  reasoning  In 
this  case  straight  from  one  instance  to  the 
next,  without  referring  to  the  physical 
energy  which  each  leap  indicatea.  Is  it 
not  uien  clear  that  we  ao  not  ever  "  (let  us 
rather  say,  that  we  do  not  in  an  advanced 
state  of  otir  knowledge)  "conclude  directly 
from  the  happening  of  an  event  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  hapixming  again ;  but  that 
we  refer  to  the  cause,  regarding  the  past 
cases  as  an  index  to  the  cause,  and  the 
cause  as  our  guide  to  the  future  ?  "—Pi-o- 
»pectiv€  Review  for  February  1850. 


street  saperiori^*  of  an  estimate  of 
probability  grounded  on  csoses,  it  ix 
a  fact  that  in  almost  all  cans  in  whidi 
chances  admit  of  estimafeion  suffi- 
ciently precise  to  render  thdr  nume- 
rical appreciation  of  any  practical 
value,  tiie  numerical  data  are  not 
drawn  from  knowledge  of  the  causes, 
but  from  experience  of  the  events 
themselves.  The  probabilitaes  of  life 
at  different  ages  or  in  different  di- 
mates ;  the  probabilities  of  reooveij 
from  a  particular  disease ;  the  chanoa 
of  the  birth  of  male  or  female  off- 
spring;  the  chances  of  the  destciK- 
tion  of  houses  or  other  propci^  \^ 
fire  ;  the  chances  of  the  loss  of  a  dif 
in  a  particular  voyage — ^are  d«<iw5ed 
from  bUls  of  mortality,  retunti  fron 
haspitals,  registers  of  births,  of  ship- 
wrecks, ic,  that  is,  from  the  obaerved 
frequency  not  of  the  causes,  bat  of 
the  effects.  The  reason  is,  that  in  lO 
these  classes  of  facts,  the  causes «« 
either  not  amenable  to  direct  otes 
vation  at  all,  or  not  with  the  reqiaite 
precision,  and  we  have  no  meam  of 
judging  of  their  frequency  except 
from  the  empirical  law  afforded  br 
the  frequency  of  the  effecta  The  in- 
ference does  not  the  less  depend  €B 
causation  alone.  We  reason  from  » 
effect  to  a  similar  effect  by  psasio^ 
through  the  cause.  If  the  actuaiy 
of  an  insurance  ofiioe  infera  from 
his  tables  that  among  a  hundred 
persons  now  living,  of  a  particultf 
age,  five  on  the  average  will  attam 
the  age  of  seventy,  his  inferenoe  » 
legitimate,  not  for  the  simple  reasoD 
that  this  is  the  proportion  who  h»'« 
lived  till  seventy  in  times  past,  *""* 
because  the  fact  of  their  baring  » 
lived  shows  that  this  is  the  proportioii 
existing,  at  that  place  and  tim^  be- 
tween the  causes  which  prolong  Uie 
to  the  age  of  seventy,  and  those  tid- 
ing to  bring  it  to  am  earlier  close. 

•  The  writer  last  quoted  aiy»  that  ^ 
valuation  of  chanoes  by  comparing  v» 
number  of  cases  in  wliieh  the  event  oecow 
with  the  number  in  whioh  it  does  not  oowj 
"  would  generally  be  whollv  erpooegWi^ 
and  *•  is  not  the  true  theory  of  prnhaoWJ* 
It  is  at  least  that  which  forms  the  fwaw*' 
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§  5.  From  the  preceding  principles 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  demonstration 
of  that  tiieorem  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilities which  is  the  foundation  of 
its  application  to  inquiries  for  ascer- 
taining  the  occurrence  of  a  given 
event  or  the  reality  of  an  individual 
fact  The  signs  or  evidences  by  which 
a  fact  is  usually  proved  are  some  of 
its  cottsequences  :  and  the  inquiry 
hinges  upon  determining  what  cause 
la  most  likely  to  have  produced  a 
given  effect.  The  theorem  applicable 
to  such  investigations  is  the  Sixth 
Principle  in  Laplace's  Essai  Philoso- 
phique  sur  les  ProbabiliUtt  which  is 
described  by  him  as  the  "fundamental 
principle  of  that  branch  of  the  Analy- 
sit  of  Chances  which  consists  in  as- 
cending from  events  to  theb  causes."  * 

Given  an  effect  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  there  being  several  causes  which 
might  have  produced  it,  but  of  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  particular 
case  nothing  is  known ;  the  proba- 
^ty  that  the  effect  was  produced 
by  any  one  of  these  causes  U  as  the 
•nUeeient  probabUUy  of  the  cause, 
^^iflied  hy  the  probability  that  the 

tioa  of  iDfuraQoe,  and  of  all  those  calcula- 

tioQt  of  chances  in  the  business  of  life 

^'okh  experience  so  abundantly  venfies. 

rae  reason  which  the  reviewer  gives  for 

'^Mng  the  theory,  is  that  it  "  would  re- 

g»ra  an  event  as  certain  which  had  hitherto 

»wer  failod ;  which  is  exceedingly  far  from 

we  troth,  even  for  a  very  large  number  of 

^i*tant  successes."    This  is  not  a  defect 

™  *  Particular  theory,  but  in  any  theory 

w  chances.   No  principle  of  evaluation  c»n 

P[|°Jde  for  such  a  case  as  that  which  the 

""•^tt  sapposes.    If  an  event  has  never 

once  failed,  in  a  number  of  trials  sufficient 

J^^ejninate  chance,  it  really  has  all  the 

yt^Mity  which  can  be  given  by  an  em- 

gnfiw  law :  it  w  certain  during  the  con- 

^luanceof  the  same  collocation  of  causes 

JMch  existed  during  the  observations.    If 

k^'*'  '•ils.  it  is  in  consequence  of  some 

^J>age  in  that  collocation.  Now,  no  theory 

™«^»B  will  enable  us  to  infer  the  future 

FotaWUty  of  an  event  from  the  past,  if 

tJ  <»}»••  in  operation  capable  of  influen- 

2?  the  e^ent  have  intermediately  under- 

lojeschaage. 

Unw'^'^  The  theorem  is  not  stated  by 
«.*zf?  ^  "*•  exact  terras  in  which  I  have 
Zj!"  ^\}  hut  the  identity  of  import  of  the 
^^^^Qs  of  expression  is  easfly  demon- 


catue,  if  it  existed,  vfould  have  pro- 
duced the  given  ^ecL 

Let  M  be  the  effect,  and  A,  B,  two 
causes,  by  either  of  which  it  might 
have  been  produced.  To  find  the 
probability  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  one  and  not  by  the  other,  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  is  most  likely 
to  have  existed,  and  which  of  them, 
if  it  did  exist,  was  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  M :  the  probability 
sought  is  a  compound  of  these  two 
probabilities. 

Case  L  Let  the  causes  be  both 
alike  in  the  second  respect ;  either  A 
or  6,  when  it  exists,  being  supposed 
equally  likely  (or  equally  certain)  to 
produce  M ;  but  let  A  be  in  itself 
twice  as  likely  as  B  to  exist,  that  is, 
twice  as  frequent  a  phenomenon. 
Then  it  is  twice  as  likely  to  have 
existed  in  this  case,  and  to  have  been 
the  cause  which  produced  M. 

For,  since  A  exists  in  nature  twice 
as  often  as  B,  in  any  300  cases  in 
which  one  or  other  existed,  A  has 
existed  200  times  and  B  100.  But 
either  A  or  B  must  have  existed 
wherever  M  is  produced :  therefore 
in  300  times  that  M  is  produced,  A 
was  the  producing  cause  200  times, 
B  only  100,  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  2 
to  I.  Thus,  then,  if  the  causes  are 
alike  in  their  capacity  of  producing 
the  effect,  the  probability  as  to  which 
actually  produced  it  is  in  the  ratio 
of  their  antecedent  probabilities. 

Case  IL  Reversing  the  last  hypo- 
thesis, let  us  supix>se  .that  the  causes 
are  equally  frequent,  equally  likely  to 
have  existed,  but  not  eqmUly  likely, 
if  they  did  exist,  to  produce  M  :  that 
in  three  times  in  which  A  occurs,  it 
produces  that  effect  twice,  while  B, 
in  three  times,  produces  it  only  once. 
Since  the  two  causes  are  equally  fre- 
quent in  their  occurrence ;  in  every 
six  times  that  either  one  or  the  other 
exists,  A  exists  three  times  and  B 
three  times.  A,  of  its  three  times, 
produces  M  in  two ;  B,  of  its  three 
times,  produces  M  in  one.  Thus,  in 
the  whole  six  times,  M  is  only  pro- 
duced thrice  ;  but  of  that  thrice  it  is 
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produced  twice  by  A,  once  only  by 
B.  Consequently,  when  the  ante- 
dent  probabilities  of  the  causes  are 
equal,  the  chances  that  the  eifeet 
was  produced  by  them  are  in  the 
ratio  of  the  prolmbilities  that  if  they 
did  exist  they  would  produce  the 
eflfect. 

Case  IIL  The  third  case,  that  in 
which  the  causes  are  unlike  in  both 
respects,  is  solved  by  what  has  pre- 
ceded. For  when  a  quantity  depends 
on  two  other  quantities,  m  such  a 
manner  that  while  either  of  them 
remains  constant  it  is  proportional  to 
the  other,  it  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  two 
quantities,  the  product  being  the  only 
function  of  the  two  which  obeys  that 
law  of  variation.  Therefore  the  pro- 
bability that  M  was  produced  by 
either  cause  is  as  the  antecedent  pro- 
bability  of  the  cause,  multiplied  by 
the  probability  that  if  it  existed  it 
would  produce  M.  Which  was  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Or  we  may  prove  the  third  case  as 
we  proved  the  first  and  second.  Let 
A  be  twice  as  frequent  as  B  ;  and  let 
them  also  be  unequally  likely,  when 
they  exist,  to  produce  M  ;  let  A  pro- 
duce it  twice  in  four  times,  B  thrice  in 
four  times.  The  antecedent  probabi- 
lity of  A  is  to  that  of  B  as  2  to  i  ;  the 
probabilities  of  their  producing  M  are 
as  2  to  3  ;  the  product  of  these  ratios 
is  the  ratio  of  4  to  3  ;  and  this  will 
be  the  ratio  of  the  probabilities  that 
A  or  B  was  the  producing  cause  in 
the  given  instance.  For,  since  A  is 
twice  as  frequent  as  B,  out  of  twelve 
cases  in  which  one  or  other  exists,  A 
exists  in  8  and  B  in  4.  But  of  its 
eight  cases.  A,  by  the  supposition, 
produces  M  in  only  4,  while  B  of  its 
four  cases  produces  M  in  3.  M, 
therefore,  is  only  produced  at  all  in 
seven  of  the  twelve  cases ;  but  in 
four  of  these  it  is  produced  by  A,  in 
three  by  B ;  hence  the  probabilities 
of  its  being  produced  by  A  and  by 
B  are  as  4  to  3,  and  are  expressed  by 
the  fractions  j  and  f .  Which  was  to 
bo  demonstrated. 


§  6.  It  remains  to  examine  the 
bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  oa 
the  peculiar  problem  which  oeeopied 
us  in  the  preceding  chapter,  namely, 
how  to  distinguish  coincidences  w\A 
are  casual  from  those  which  are  tbe 
result  of  law — from  those  in  which 
the  facts  which  accompany  or  foUov 
one  another  are  somehow  cooneded 
through  causation. 

The  doctrine  of  chances  affoHi 
means  by  which,  if  we  knew  tbe 
avrrage  number  of  coincidences  to  be 
looked  for  between  two  phenomeoe 
connected  only  casually,  we  cooM 
determine  how  often  any  given  d«Ti»- 
tion  from  that  average  will  oecor  bf 
chance.  If  the  probability  of  lay 
casual  coincidence,  considered  in  it- 
self, be  ^,  the  probability  that  the 
same  coincidence  will  be  repeated  • 
times  in  succession  is  ~.  For  ei- 
ample,  in  one  throw  of  a  die  the  pie- 
bability  of  ace  being  -|,  the  probabi- 
lity of  throwing  ace  twice  in  suocrtwa 
will  be  I  divided  by  the  square  of  6,er 

-L     For  ace  is  thrown  at  thefin*j|l^ 

throw  onoa  in  six,  or  six  in  thirty- 
six  times,  and  of  those  six,  the  die 
being  cast  again,  ace  will  be  thro^ 
but  once ;  being  altogether  oooe  ia 
thirty-six  times.  The  chance  of  the 
same  cast  three  times  suooessivdj  i>» 

by  a  similar  rpasoning,  ^  <^  -^ '  ^'^ 

is,  the  event  will  happen,  on  a  laige 
average,  only  once  in  two  hmidred 
and  sixteen  throws. 

We  have  thua  a  rule  by  whicfi  to 
estimate  the  probability  that  aa/ 
given  series  01  coincidences  anMi 
from  chance,  provided  we  can  i&<** 
sure  correctly  the  probability  ci  a 
single  coincidence.  If  we  can  obtai» 
an  equally  precise  expression  for  tht 
probability  that  the  same  series  of 
coincidences  arises  from  oausatioDf 
we  should  only  have  to  compare  tbe 
numbers.  This,  however,  can  rarely 
be  done.      Let   us  see  what  degree 
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of  Approximation  can  practically  be 
made  to  the  neoeasary  precisioxL 

The  qnestioB  falls  within  Laplace's 
Sixth  Principle,  just  demonstrated. 
The  given  fact,  that  is  to  say,  the 
series  of  eoineidences,  may  have  origi- 
nated either  in  a  casual  oonjunction 
of  causes  or  in  a  law  of  nature.  The 
probabilities,  therefore,  that  the  fact 
originated  in  these  two  modes  are,  as 
their  antecedent  probabilities,  multi- 
plied  by  the  probabilities  that  if  they 
existed  they  would  produce  the  effect 
But  the  particular  combination  of 
chances,  if  it  occurred,  or  the  law  of 
Dfttnre  if  real,  would  certainly  pro- 
dnee  the  series  of  coincidences.  The 
probabilities,  therefore,  that  the  co- 
incidences are  produced  by  the  two 
GMM8  in  question  are  as  the  ante- 
cedent probabilities  of  the  causes. 
One  of  these,  the  antecedent  probabi- 
lity of  the  combination  of  mere  chances 
which  would  produce  the  given  result, 
w  sn  f^preciable  quantity.  The  an- 
teeedent  probability  of  the  other  sup- 
porition  may  be  susceptible  of  a  more 
AT  less  exact  estimation,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  some  cases  the  coincidence,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  result  of  causation 
tt  all,  must  be  the  result  of  a  known 
erase,  as  the  succession  of  aces,  if  not 
Accidental,  must  arise  from  the  load- 
ing of  the  die.  In  such  cases  we 
may  be  able  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  antecedent  probability  of  such 
a  circumstance  from  the  characters  of 
the  parties  ooncemed,  or  other  such 
e>'idence  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  that  probability  vrith  any- 
thing like  numerical  precision.  The 
oooater-probability,  however,  that  of 
the  accidental  origin  of  the  ooinci- 
dsnce,  dwindling  so  rapidly  as  it  does 
^  each  new  trial ;  the  stage  is  soon 
T<ssched  at  which  the  chance  of  un- 
ftiniess  in  the  die,  however  small  in 
itself,  must  be  greater  than  that  of 
t  casnal  coincidence ;  and  on  this 
gnnnd  a  practical  decision  can  gene- 
rally be  come  to  without  much  hesita- 
tion, if  there  be  the  power  of  repeating 
the  experiment 


When,  however,  the  coincidence  is 
one  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  known  cause,  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  phenomena^ 
if  produced  by  causation,  must  be  the 
result  of  some  law  of  nature  hitherto 
unknown,  which  is  the  case  we  had 
in  view  in  the  last  chapter;  then, 
though  the  probability  of  a  casual 
coincidence  may  be  capable  of  ap- 
preciation, that  of  the  counter-sup- 
position, the  existence  of  an  undis- 
covered law  of  nature,  is  clearly  un- 
susceptible of  even  an  approximate 
valuation.  In  order  to  have  the  data 
which  such  a  case  would  require,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  what 
proportion  of  all  the  individual  se- 
quences or  co-existences  occurring 
in  nature  are  the  result  of  law,  and 
what  proportion  are  mere  casual  coin- 
cidences. It  being  evident  that  we 
camiot  form  any  plausible  conjecture 
as  to  this  proportion,  much  less  ap- 
preciate it  numerically,  we  cannot 
attempt  any  precise  estimation  of  the 
comparative  probabilities.  But  of  this 
we  are  sure,  that  the  detection  of 
an  unknown  law  of  nature — of  some 
previously  unrecognised  constancy  of 
conjunction  among  phenomena— is  no 
uncommon  event.  If,  therefore,  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  a  coin- 
cidence is  observed,  over  and  above 
that  which  would  arise  on  the  average 
from  the  mere  concurrence  of  chances, 
be'  such  that  so  great  an  amount  of  co- 
incidences from  accident  alone  would 
be  an  extremely  uncommon  event; 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
coincidence  is  the  effect  of  causation, 
and  may  be  received  (subject  to  cor- 
rection from  further  experience)  as  an 
empirical  law.  Further  than  this,  in 
point  of  precision,  we  cannot  go ;  nor, 
in  most  cases,  is  greater  precision  re- 
quired for  the  solution  of  any  practi- 
cal doubt.* 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  many 
interesting  queations  raised  by  the  t'neory 
of  probabUitiss,  I  mny  now  r«f«r  to  a  recent 
work  by  Mr.  Venn,  Fellow  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  "The  Lo8:iij  of  Chtmce,"  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  philosophical 
treaiiees  on  any  subject  connected  with 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  BZTKNSION  OF  DERIVATIVJS 
LAWS   TO  ADJACENT  OASES. 

§  I.  We  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  notice  the  inferior  generality 
of  derivative  laws  compared  with  the 
ultimate  lawB  from  which  they  are  de> 
rived.  This  inferiority,  which  affects 
not  only  the  extent  of  the  propositions 
themselves,  but  their  degree  of  cer- 
tainty within  that  extent,  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  uniformities  of  co-exist- 
ence and  sequence  obtaining  between 
effects  which  depend  ultimately  on 
different  primeval  causes.  Such  uni- 
formities will  only  obtain  where  there 
exists  the  same  collocation  of  those 
primeval  causes.  If  the  collocation 
^'arie8,  though  the  laws  themselves 
remain  the  same,  a  totally  different 
set  of  derivative  uniformities  may, 
and  generally  will,  be  the  result. 

Even  where  the  derivative  uni- 
formity is  between  different  effects  of 
the  same  cause,  it  will  by  no  means 
obtain  as  universally  as  the  law  of  the 
cause  itself.  If  a  and  6  accompany 
or  succeed  one  another  as  effects  of 
the  cause  A,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  A  is  the  only  cause  which  can 
produce  them,  or  that  if  there  be 
another  cause,  as  B,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a,  it  must  produce  h  like- 
wise. The  conjunction  therefore  of  a 
and  b  perhaps  does  not  hold  univer- 
sally, but  only  in  the  instances  in 
which  a  arises  from  A.  When  it  is 
produced  by  a  cause  other  than  A,  a 
and  b  may  be  dissevered.  Day  (for 
example)  is  always  in  our  experience 
followed  by  night :  but  day  is  not  the 
cause  of  night;  both  are  successive 
effects  of  a  common  cause,  the  periodi- 
cal passage  of  the  spectator  into  and 

Logic  and  Evidence  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, to  my  knowledge,  for  many  years. 
8ome  criticisms  contained  in  it  have  been 
very  useful  to  mo  in  revising  the  corre- 
sponding chapters  of  the  present  work.  In 
several  of  Mr.  Venn's  opinions,  however,  I 
do  not  agree.  What  these  are  will  be 
obvious  to  any  reader  of  Mr.  Venn's  work 
vrho  is  also  a  reader  of  this. 


out  of  the  earth's  shadow,  amBequent 
on  the  earth^s  rotation,  and  on  the 
illuminating  property  of  the  son.  U 
therefore,  day  is  ever  produced  by  s 
differentcause  or  set  of  causes  from  thi% 
day  will  not,  or  at  least  may  not,  be  fol- 
lowed by  night.  On  the  sun's  own  tor- 
face,  for  instance,  this  may  be  the  ease. 

Finally,  even  when  the  derivative 
uniformity  is  itself  a  law  of  causation, 
(resulting  from  the  oombioatioii  d 
several  causes,)  it  is  not  altogether 
independent  of  collocations.  Ifacsme 
supervenes  capable  of  wholly  or  par* 
tiidly  counteracting  the  effect  of  aaj 
one  of  the  conjoined  cause-s  the  effect 
will  no  longer  conform  to  the  derira- 
tive  law.  While,  therefore,  each  ulti- 
mate law  is  only  liable  to  f rustntioB 
from  one  set  of  counteracting  caaflei> 
the  derivative  law  is  liable  to  it  froD 
several  Now,  the  possibility  of  tke 
occurrence  of  counteracting  aato 
which  do  not  arise  from  anyof  tb« 
conditions  involved  in  the  lawiti^ 
depends  on  the  original  coUocatiooi 

It  is  true  that  (as  we  formerly  re- 
marked) laws  of  causation,  whether 
ultimate  or  derivative,  are,  in  most 
cases,  fulfilled  even  when  counter- 
acted :  the  cause  produces  its  effect, 
though  that  effect  is  destroyed  by 
something  else.  That  the  effect  may 
be  frustrated,  is,  therefore,  no  objec- 
tion to  the  universality  of  laws  of 
causation.  But  it  is  fatal  to  the  uni- 
versality of  the  sequences  or  co-exist- 
ences of  effects  which  compose  the 
greater  part  of  the  derivative  laws 
flowing  from  lawsof  causation.  When 
from  the  law  of  a  certain  combinatioo 
of  causes  there  results  a  certain  order 
in  the  effects,  as  from  the  combiiia- 
tion  of  a  single  sun  with  the  rotation 
of  an  opaque  body  round  its  axis, 
there  results,  on  the  whole  surface  of 
that  opaque  body,  an  alternation  of 
day  and  night ;  then  if  we  soppow 
one  of  the  combined  causes  oounter- 
acted,  the  rotation  stopped,  the  sun 
extinguished,  or  a  second  sun  super- 
added, the  truth  of  that  particular  U«r 
of  causation  is  in  no  way  affected ;  it 
is  still  true  that  one  sun  shining  on  an 
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opiqne  revolving  body  will  alternately 
produce  day  and  night ;  but  since  the 
ran  no  longer  does  ahine  on  such 
a  body,  the  derivative  uniformity, 
the  raocession  of  day  and  night  on 
the  given  planet,  is  no  longer  true. 
Those  derivative  uniformitieii,  there- 
fore, which  are  not  laws  of  causation, 
are  (except  in  the  rare  case  of  their 
depending  on  one  cause  alone,  not  on 
a  combination  of  causes)  always  more 
or  less  contingent  on  collocations ; 
And  are  hence  subject  to  the  charac- 
teristic mfirmity  of  empirical  laws, 
that  uf  being  admissible  only  where 
the  collocations  are  known  by  expe- 
lienoe  to  be  such  as  are  requisite  for 
the  truth  of  the  law,  that  is,  only 
within  the  conditions  of  time  and  place 
confirmed  by  actual  observation. 

§  2.  This  principle,  when  stated  in 
general  terms,  seems  clear  and  indis- 
potable;  yet  many  of  the  ordinary 
judgmentH  of  mankind,  the  propriety 
<j(  vhich  Ih  not  questioned,  have  at 
te  the  semblance  of  being  incon- 
«i4ent  with  it  On  what  grounds,  it 
^J  be  asked,  do  we  expect  that  the 
•on  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  To-morrow 
1^  beyond  the  limits  of  time  compre- 
hended in  our  observations.  They 
^ve  extended  over  some  thousands 
^  years  past,  but  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  future.  Yet  we  infsr  with 
confidence  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  we 
^  entitled  to  do  so.  Let  us  con- 
nder  what  is  the  warrant  fur  thia  con- 
fidence. 

In  the  example  m  question,  we 
^omm  the  causes  on  which  the  deri- 
vstive  uniformity  depends.  They  are, 
the  son  giving  out  light,  the  earth  in 
A  state  of  rotation  and  intercepting 
%ht.  The  induction  which  shows 
w*8e  to  be  the  real  causes,  and  not 
^o^t^y  prior  effects  of  a  common 
<*Q»e,  being  complete,  the  only  cir- 
cnmstanoes  which  could  defeat  the 
ilerivative  law  are  such  as  would 
<^roy  or  counteract  one  or  other 
ii  the  onnbined  causes.  While  the 
CMaes  exist,   and  are  not  counter- 


acted, the  effect  will  continue.  If 
they  exist  and  are  not  counteracted 
to-morrow,  the  aim  will  rise  to- 
morrow. 

Since  the  causes,  namely,  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  the  one  in  the  state  of 
giving  out  light,  the  other  in  a  state 
of  ro^tion,  will  exist  until  something 
destroys  them,  all  depends  on  the 
probabilities  of  their  destruction,  or 
of  their  counteraction.  We  know  by 
observation  (omitting  the  inferential 
proofs  of  an  existence  for  thousands 
of  ages  anterior)  that  these  pheno- 
mena have  continued  for  (say)  five 
thousand  years.  Within  that  time 
there  has  existed  no  cause  sufficient 
to  diminish  them  s^preciably,  nor 
which  has  counteracted  their  effect  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  The  chance, 
therefore,  that  the  Hun  may  not  rise 
to-morrow  amounts  to  the  chance 
that  some  cause,  which  has  not  niaiu- 
ft;sted  itself  in  the  smallest  degree 
during  five  thousand  years,  will  exist 
to-morrow  in  such  intensity  as  to 
destroy  the  sun  or  the  earth,  the 
sun's  light  or  the  earth's  rotation,  or 
to  produce  an  immense  disturbance 
in  the  effect  resulting  from  those 
causes. 

Now,  if  such  a  cause  will  exist  to- 
morrow, or -at  any  future  time,  some 
cause,  proximate  or  remote,  of  that 
cause  must  exist  now,  and  must  have 
existed  during  the  whole  of  the  five 
thousand  years.  If,  therefore,  the 
sun  do  not  rise  to-morrow,  it  will  be 
because  some  cause  has  existed,  the 
effects  of  which,  though  during  five 
thousand  years  they  have  not  amounted 
to  a  perceptible  quantity,  will  in  one 
dav  become  overwhelming.  Since 
this  cause  has  not  been  recognised 
during  such  an  interval  of  time  by 
observers  stationed  on  our  earth,  it 
must,  if  it  be  a  single  agent,  be  either 
one  whose  effects  develop  themselves 
gradually  and  very  slowly,  or  one 
which  existed  in  regions  beyond  our 
observation,  and  is  now  on  the  point 
of  arriving  in  our  part  of  the  universe. 
Now  all  causes  which  we  have  expe- 
rience of  act  according  to  laws  in- 
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compatible  with  the  siippcwitlon  that 
their  effects,  after  accumulating  so 
slowly  as  to  he  imperceptible  for  fiTO 
thousand  years,  should  start  into  im- 
mensity in  a  single  day.  No  mathe- 
matical ]aw  of  proportion  between  an 
effect  and  the  quantity  or  relations  of 
its  cause  could  produce  such  oontra- 
dictoiy  results.  The  sudden  develop- 
ment of  an  effect  of  which  there  was 
no  previous  trace  always  arises  from 
the  coming  together  of  several  distinct 
causes  not  previously  conjoined  ;  but 
if  such  sudden  conjunction  is  destined 
to  take  place,  the  causes,  or  their 
causes,  must  have  existed  during  the 
entire  five  thousand  years ;  and  their 
not  having  once  come  together  during 
that  peri<^  shows  how  rare  that  par- 
ticular combination  is.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  warrant  of  a  rigid  in- 
duction for  considering  it  probable, 
in  a  degree  undistinguishable  from 
certainty  that  the  known  conditions 
requisite  for  the  sun's  rising  will  exist 
to-morrow. 

§  3.  But  this  extension  of  deriva- 
tive laws,  not  causative,  beyond  the 
limits  of  observation,  can  only  be  to 
adjacent  cases.  If  instead  of  to-mor- 
row, we  had  said  this  day  twenty 
thousand  years,  the  inductions  would 
have  been  anything  bnt  conclusive. 
That  a  cause  which,  in  opposition  to 
very  powerful  causes,  produced  no 
perceptible  effect  during  five  thousand 
years,  should  produce  a  very  con- 
siderable one  by  the  end  of  twenty 
thousand,  has  nothing  in  it  which  is 
not  in  conformity  with  our  experience 
of  causes.  We  know  many  agents, 
the  effect  of  which  in  a  short  period 
does  not  amount  to  a  perceptible 
quantity,  but  by  accumulating  for  a 
much  longer  period  becomes  con- 
siderable. Besides,  looking  at  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  their  vast  distances,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion  of  such  of  them 
as  are  known  to  move,  it  is  a  supposi- 
tion not  at  all  contradictory  to  ex- 
perience that  some  body  may  be  in 
motion  towards  us,  or  we  towards  it» 


within  the  limits  of  whose  hiimeDes 
we  have  not  come  during  five  thcNmad 
years,  but  whioh  in  twenty  tboonod 
more  may  be  producing  ^eots  spaa 
us  of  the  most  extraordinuy  kiai 
Or  the  fact  which  is  capaUe  of  pre- 
venting sunrise  may  be,  not  the  eonni' 
lative  effect  of  one  cause,  bat  tome 
new  combination  of  causes ;  and  the 
chances  favourable  to  that  eombioft- 
tion,  though  they  have  not  prodooed 
it  once  in  five  thousand  yean,  sut 
produce  it  once  in  twenty  thoussmL  &> 
that  the  inductions  which  authorise  n 
to  expect  future  events  grow  weakf 
and  weaker  the  farther  we  look  into 
the  future,  and  at  length  beeome  ia- 
appreciable. 

\Ve  have  considered  the  probsbffi- 
ties  of  the  sun's   rising  to-monov, 
as  derived  from  the  real  laws,  tbst>s» 
from  the  laws  of  the  causes  on  vludi 
that  uniformity  is  dependent  Ut  ^ 
now  consider  how  the  matter  s«dd 
have  stood  if  the  unifonnity  ba^^ 
known  only  as  an  empirical  ia«;  '^ 
we  had  not  been  aware  that  the  son* 
light  and  the  earth's  rotation  (or  tbc 
sun's    motion)   were  the  caoses  m 
which  the   periodical   oocarrenee  d 
daylight  depends.     We  could  h»«t 
extended  this  empirical  law  to  ctfO 
adjacent  in  time,  though  not  so  greit 
a  distance  of  time  as  we  can  00^ 
Having  evidence  that  the  effects  b" 
remained  unaltered,  and  been  poa^ 
tnally  conjoined  for    five   tboossa* 
years,  we   could   infer  that  the  ua* 
known  causes  on  which  the  ooDJnaO' 
tion  is  dependent  had  existed  vndt 
minished  and  nnooonterscted  doriiV 
the  same  period.     The  sameoondV' 
sions,  therefore,  would  follow  as  intkt 
preceding  case ;  except  thai  wsafaosw 
only  know  that  during  five  thousaB* 
years  nothing  had  occurred  to  d€f<a| 
perceptibly   this    particular   efts*; 
while,  when  we  Icnow  the  caussi,  •• 
have  the  additional  assurance  tbit 
during  that  interval  no  suohebai^ 
hat  been  noticeable  in  the  caostf 
themselves  as  by  any  degree  of  m^- 
tiplication  or  length  of  ooatinnaocs 
could  defeat  the  effect 
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To  this  most  be  added,  that  when 
ve  know  the  causes,  we  may  be  able 
to  judge  whether  there  exists  any 
kDovn  cause  capable  of  counteracting 
them ;  while  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
known, we  cannot  be  sure  \mt  that  if 
we  did  know  them,  we  could  predict 
their  destruction  from  causes  actually 
in  existence.  A  bedridden  savage, 
who  had  never  seen  the  cataract  of 
Niagaia,  but  who  lived  within  hearing 
of  it,  might  imagine  that  the  sound 
he  heard  would  endure  for  ever ;  but 
if  he  knew  it  to  be  the  effect  of  a  rush 
of  waters  over  a  barrier  of  rock  which 
is  progressively  wearing  away,  he 
woald  know  that  within  a  number  of 
ages  which  may  be  calculated  it  will 
be  heard  no  more.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
caoies  on  which  the  empirical  law 
depends,  we  can  be  less  assured  that 
it  will  continue  to  hold  good ;  and 
the  farther  we  look  into  futurity,  the 
^  hnprobable  is  it  that  some  one  of 
^  causes  whose  co-ezistenoe  gives 
nvto  the  derivative  uniformity  may 
be  destroyed  or  counteracted.  With 
«*eryprolongation  of  time  the  chances 
Boltiply  of  such  an  event,  that  is  to 
tty,  its  non -occurrence  hitherto  be- 
comes a  less  gruarantee  of  its  not 
oecQinng  within  the  given  time.  If, 
then,  it  is  only  to  cases  which  in  point 
of  time  are  adjacent  (or  nearly  adja- 
cent) to  those  which  we  have  actually 
observed  that  any  derivative  law,  not 
of  causation,  can  bo  extended  with 
an  assurance  equivalent  to  certainty, 
aoch  more  is  this  true  of  a  merely 
(mpiricid  law.  Happily,  for  the  pur- 
pens  of  life  it  is  to  such,  cases  alone 
^  we  can  almost  ever  have  occasion 
to  extend  them. 

In  respect  of  plaoe,  it  might  seem 
that  a  merely  empirical  law  could  not 
^  extended  even  to  adjacent  cases ; 
tbat  we  could  have  no  assurance  of 
Jts  being  true  in  any  place  where  it 
vs  not  been  specially  observed.  The 
PMt  duration  of  a  cause  is  a  guarantee 
^  its  future  existence,  unless  some- 
toJng  occurs  to  destroy  it ;  but  the 
cxutenoe  of  a  cause  in  one  or  any 


number  of  places,  is  no  guarantee  for 
its  existence  in  any  other  place;  since 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  collo- 
cations of  primeval  causes.  When, 
therefore,  an  empirical  law  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  local  limits  within 
which  it  has  been  found  true^by  ob- 
servation, the  cases  to  which  it  is  thus 
extended  must  be  such  as  are  presum- 
ably within  the  influence  of  the  same 
individual  agents.  If  we  discover  a 
new  planet  within  the  known  bounds 
of  the  solar  system,  (or  even  beyond 
those  bounds,  but  indicating  its  con- 
nection with  the  system  by  revolving 
round  the  sun,)  we  may  conclude, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  revolves 
on  its  axis.  For  all  the  known  planets 
do  so ;  and  this  uniformity  points  to 
some  common  cause  antecedent  to 
the  first  records  of  astronomical  ob- 
servation :  and  though  the  nature  of 
this  cause  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture, yet  if  it  be,  as  is  not  unlikely, 
and  as  Laplace's  theory  supposes,  not 
merely  the  same  kind  of  cause,  but 
the  same  individual  cause,  (such  as  an 
impulse  given  to  all  the  bodies  at 
once,)  that  cause,  acting  at  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  sun  and  planets,  is  likely,  unless 
defeated  by  some  counteracting  cause, 
to  have  acted  at  every  intermediate 
point,  and  probably  somewhat  beyond; 
and  therefore  acted,  in  all  probability, 
upon  the  supposed  newly-discovered 
planet 

When,  therefore,  effects  which  are 
always  found  conjoined  can  be  traced 
with  any  probability  to  an  identical 
(and  not  merely  a  similar)  origin,  we 
may  with  the  same  probability  extend 
the  empirical  law  of  their  conjunction 
to  all  places  within  the  extreme  local 
boundaries  within  which  the  fact  has 
been  observed ;  subject  to  the  possi- 
bility of  counteracting  causes  in  some 
portion  of  the  field.  Still  more  con- 
fidently may  we  do  so  when  the  law 
is  not  merely  empirical ;  when  the 
phenomena  which  we  find  conjoined 
are  effects  of  ascertained  causes,  from 
the  laws  of  which  the  conjunction  of 
their  effects  is  deducible.     In  that 
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case,  we  may  both  extend  the  deriva* 
tive  uniformity  over  a  larger  space, 
and  with  less  abatement  for  the  chance 
of  counteracting  causes.  The  first,  be- 
cause, instead  of  the  local  boundaries 
of  our  observation  of  the  fact  itself, 
we  may  include  the  extreme  boun- 
daries of  the  ascertained  influence  of 
its  causes.  Thus  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  we  know,  holds  true 
of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
except  the  sun  itself;  but  we  know 
this  only  because  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  causes :  if  we  were  not,  we 
could  not  extend  the  proposition  be- 
yond the  orbits  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  at  both  extremities  of  which 
we  have  the  evidence  of  observation 
for  its  truth.  With  respect  to  the 
probability  of  counteracting  causes, 
it  has  been  seen  that  this  calls  for  a 
greater  abatement  of  confidence,  in 
proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
causes  on  which  the  phenomena  de- 
pend. On  both  accounts,  therefore, 
a  derivative  law  which  we  know  how 
to  resolve  is  susceptible  of  a  greater 
extension  to  cases  adjacent  in  place 
than  a  merely  empirical  law. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF   ANALOGY. 

§  I.  Thk  word  Analogy,  as  the 
name  of  a  mode  of  reasoning,  is  gene- 
rally taken  for  some  kind  of  argu- 
ment supposed  to  be  of  an  inductive 
nature,  but  not  amounting  to  a  com- 
plete induction.  There  is  no  word, 
however,  which  is  used  more  loosely, 
or  in  a  greater  variety  of  senses,  than 
Analc^y.  It  sometimes  stands  for 
arguments  which  may  be  examples  of 
the  most  rigorous  Induction.  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  for  instance,  fol- 
lowing Ferguson  and  other  writers, 
defines  Analogy  conformably  to 
its  primitive  acceptation,  that  which 
was  given  to  it  by  mathematicians, 
Resemblance  of  Relations.  In  this 
sense,  when  a  country  which  has 
sent  out  colonies  b  termed  the  mother 


country,  the  expresaon  is  analogi- 
cal,  signifying  that  the  oolomei  of  x 
country  stand  in  the  same  rdatm  to 
her  in  which  children  stand  to  tbdr 
parents.     And   if  any  inference  be 
drawn  from  this  resemblance  of  ra- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  that  obedioice 
or  affection  is  due  from  ooloniee  to 
the  mother  country,  this  is  oJled 
reasoning  by  analc^y.    Or  if  it  be 
argued  that  a  nation  is  most  bene- 
ficially   governed    by    an   aMemUy 
elected  by  the  people,  from  the  tA- 
mitted  fact  that  other  saodtfim 
for  a  common  poix^oee,  such  ai  ynir 
stock  companies,  are  best  uamg^ 
by  a  committee  chosen  by  thepertia 
interested ;  this,  too,  is  an  dxgaaeA 
from  analogy  in  the  preceding  sena^ 
because  its  foundation  is,  fiot  tbet 
a  nation  is  like  a  joint-stock  ccmju?! 
or  Parliament  like  a  board  of  <fi«" 
tors,  but  that  Parliament  sttf^  P 
the  same  rdation  to  the  ni^  » 
which  a  board  of  directors  eteiAte 
a  joint-stock  company.     Now,  m  » 
argument  of  this  nature,  thena  is  ^ 
inherent  inferiority  of  condnsiwn** 
Like  other  arguments  from  re>«"* 
blanoe,  it  may  amount  to  nothiagi  * 

it  may  be  a  perfect  and  <»°<=*'S! 
induction.  The  circumstance  in  vlueli 

the  two  cases  resemble  may  be  o^ 
able  of  being  shown  to  be  the  sw^ 
circumstance ;  to  be  that  on  ^o'* 
all  the  consequences  necesaaiytow 
taken  into  account  in  the  P*™** 
discussion  depends  In  the  ex«»Pj 
last  given,  the  resemblance  is  one* 
relation  ;  the  fiindamtntvm  irW*^** 
being  the  management .  ^7  *  ^ 
persons  of  affairs  in  which  a  i»«*j 
greater  number  are  interested  »W 
with  them.  Now,  some  may  eoat^ 
that  this  circumstance,  which  ie  «"* 
mon  to  the  two  cases,  and  the  ▼«»? 
consequences  which  follow  frm«t 
have  the  chief  share  hi  determines 
aU  the  effects  which  make  up  ^ 
we  term  good  or  bad  admixu**'**'*^ 
If  they  can  establish  this,  their  »rp 
ment  has  the  force  of  a  "P^'^*""  "^ 
duction  ;  if  they  cannot,  they 
said  to  have  failed  in  pwWnj  '^ 
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a&alogy  between  the  two  cases;  a 
mode  of  speech  which  hnplies  that 
when  the  analoey  can  be  proved,  the 
signment  founded  oo  it  cannot  be 
resisted 

§  2.  It  is  on  the  whole  more  nsnal, 
howerer,  to  extend  the  name  of  ana- 
logical evidence  to  arguments  from 
soy  Bort   of   resembUmce,   provided 
they  do  not  amount  to  a  complete 
induction:    without    peculiarly    dis- 
trngmshing  resemblance  of  relations. 
Analogical  reasoning,   in  this  sense, 
may  he  reduced  to  the  following  for- 
mula:— Two  things    resemble   each 
other  in  one  or  more  respects;    a 
oertaiii  proposition  is  true  of  the  one, 
therefoK  it  is  true  of  the  other.     But 
we  hare  nothing  here  by  which  to 
^flcrimiiuite  aniJogy  from  induction, 
nnoe  this   type  will    serve  for    all 
reMoning  from  exx>erienoe.     In  the 
itrictert  induction,  equally  with  the 
{>inte8t  analogy,  we  conclude  because 
X  Toemhles  B  in  one  or  more  pro- 
P<f^  that  it  does  so  in  a  certain 
•<her  property.     The  difference  is, 
^  in  the  case  of  a  complete  induc- 
tion it  has  been   previously  shown, 
by  doe  oranparison  of  instances,  that 
t^  is  an   invariable    conjunction 
Jjctween  the  former  property  or  pro- 
perties and  the  latter  property ;  but 
mwhat  is  called  analogical  reasoning, 
no  such  conjunction  has  been  made 
wt  ^  There    have    been    no  oppor- 
tanities  of  putting  in  practice  the 
i   Method  of  Difference,  or  even  the 
34**hod  of  Agreement ;  but  we  con- 
c^  (and  that  is  all  which  the  argu- 
ment of  analogy  amounts  to)  that  a 
^  SI,  known  to  be  true  of  A,  is 
B»»  hkely  to  be  true  of  B  if  B 
■fJ'WB  with  A  in  some  of  its  proper- 
"^  (even  though  no  connection  is 
known  to  exist  iMtween  i»  and  those 
I^^^pcrties,)  than  if  no  resemblance  at 
«I  coold  be  traced  between  B  and 
*ny  other  thing  known  to  possess  the 
•ttrilmtem. 

To  this  argument  it  is  of  course 
'^^'tnisite  that  the  properties  common 
^'  A  with  B  shaU  be  merely  not 


known  to  be  connected  with  m ;  they 
must  not  be  properties  known  to  be 
unconnected  with  it  If,  either  by 
processes  of  elimination,  or  by  deduc- 
tion  from  previous  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  properties  in  question,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  ffi,  the  argument  of 
analogy  is  put  out  of  court  The 
supposition  must  be  that  m  is  an 
effect  really  dependent  on  some  pro- 
perty of  A,  but  we  know  not  on 
which.  We  cannot  point  out  any  of 
the  properties  of  A  which  is  the 
cause  of  m,  or  united  with  it  by 
any  law.  After  rejecting  all  whidi 
we  know  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  there  remain  several  between 
which  we  are  unable  to  decide :  of 
which  remaining  properties  B  pos- 
sesses one  or  more.  This  accordingly 
we  consider  as  affording  grounds,  of 
more  or  less  strength,  for  concluding 
by  analogy  that  B  possesses  the  attri- 
bute m. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
such  resemblance  which  can  be 
pointed  out  between  B  and  A  affords 
some  degree  of  probability,  beyond 
what  would  otherwise  exist,  in  favour 
of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  If 
B  resembled  A  in  all  its  ultimate 
properties,  its  possessing  the  attribute 
m  would  be  a  certainty,  not  a  proba- 
bility ;  and  every  resemblance  which 
can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them 
places  it  by  so  much  the  nearer  to 
that  point  If  the  resemblance  be  in 
HU  ultimate  property,  there  will  be 
resemblance  in  all  the  derivative  pro- 
perties dependent  on  that  ultimate 
property,  and  of  these  m  may  be  one. 
If  the  resemblance  be  in  a  derivative 
property,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
resembluice  in  the  ultimate  property 
on  which  it  depends,  and  in  the  other 
derivative  properties  dependent  on 
the  same  ultimate  property.  Every 
resemblance  which  can  be  shown  to 
exist  affords  ground  for  expecting  an 
indefinite  number  of  other  resem- 
blances :  the  particular  resemblance 
sought  will,  therefore,  be  oftener 
found  among  things  thus  known  to 
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resemble,  than  among  things  between 
whioh  we  know  of  no  resemblance. 

For  example,  I  might  infer  that 
there  are  probably  inhabitants  in  the 
moon,  beoBtuse  there  are  inhabitants 
on  the  oarth,  in  the  sea^  and  in  the 
air ;  and  this  is  the  evidence  of  ana- 
logy. The  circumstance  of  having 
inhabitants  is  here  assnmed  not  to 
be  an  ultimate  property,  but  (as  is 
reasonable  to  suppose)  a  consequence 
of  other  properties;  and  depending, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  on 
some  of  its  properties  as  a  portion  of 
the  universe,  but  on  which  of  those 
properties  we  know  not.  Now  the 
moon  resembles  the  earth  in  being  a 
solid,  opaque,  nearly  spherical  sub- 
stance, appearing  to  contain,  or  to 
have  contained,  active  volcanoes ;  re- 
ceiving heat  and  light  from  the  sun 
in  about  the  same  quantity  as  our 
earth  ;  revolving  on  its  axis ;  com- 
posed of  matenab  which  gravitate, 
and  obeying  all  the  various  laws  re- 
sulting from  that  property.  And  I 
think  no  one  will  deny  that  if  this 
were  all  that  was  known  of  the  moon, 
the  existence  of  inhabitants  in  that 
luminary  would  derive  from  these 
various  resemblances  to  the  earth  a 
greater  degree  of  probability  than  it 
would  otherwise  nave :  though  the 
amount  of  the  augmentation  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  estimate. 

If,  however,  every  resemblance 
proved  between  B  and  A,  in  any 
point  not  known  to  be  immaterial 
with  respect  to  m,  forms  some  addi- 
tional reason  for  presuming  that  B 
has  the  attribute  m,  it  is  clear,  ^ 
eontnif  that  every  dissimilarity  which 
can  be  proved  between  them  fur- 
nishes a  counter- probability  of  the 
same  nature  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
not  indeed  unusual  that  different 
ultimate  properties  should,  in  some 
particular  instances,  produce  the  same 
derivative  property ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  certain  that  things  which  differ 
in  their  ultimate  properties  will 
differ  at  least  as  much  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  derivative  properties, 
and  that  the  differences  which  are 


unknown  will  on  the  aT«n(p  d 
oasos  bear  some  propoitioD  to  tboie 
which  are  known.  There  will,  thn^ 
fore,  be  a  competition  between  Hm 
known  points  of  agreement  snd  tlw 
known  points  of  difference  m  A  aad 
B  ;  and  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  deemed  to  prep(»d^ 
rate,  the  probability  derived  ftm 
analogy  will  be  for  or  sgtinit  Fi 
having  the  property  m.  The  nwj^ 
for  instance,  agrees  with  the  eiith  in 
the  circumstances  already  mentioned; 
but  differs  in  being  smaller,  in  hsviif 
its  surface  more  unequal,  sad  ^^ 
parently  volcanic  throughooti  is  hsf* 
ing,  at  least  on  the  side  next  tfct 
earth,  no  atmosphere  suffiaeottoi*' 
fract  light,  no  clouds,  and  (it  iitba»> 
fore  concluded)  no  water.  Tk« 
differences,  considered  merely  •• 
such,  might  perhaps  balanee  the  » 
semblances,  so  that  anslogy  *<"'" 
afford  no  presumption  eithtf  *|^ 
But  oonsiderinK  that  some  d  v 
circumstances  which  are  wannl* 
the  moon  are  ani<mg  those  whjA<» 
the  earth,  are  found  to  be  indi^KB*- 
able  conditions  of  animal  life,veBi9 
conclude  that  if  that  phenomafl* 
does  exut  in  the  moon,  (or  **  ?^ 
events  on  the  nearer  side,)  it  mfoi^ 
as  an  effect  of  causes  totallj  daSff» 
from  those  on  which  it  dependi  b^ 
as  a  consequence,  therefore,  of  »* 
moon's  differences  from  the  earthi  o^ 
of  the  points  of  agreement  Viefv 
in  this  light,  all  the  lesembbaetf 
which  exist  become  preroffl!*** 
against,  not  in  favour  of,  the  moon j 
being  inhabited.  Since  life  c^» 
exist  there  in  the  manner  in  wfaieD  » 
exists  here,  the  greater  the  RflCM' 
blanoe  of  the  lunar  world  to  w 
terrestrial  in  other  respects,  tbe  M^ 
reason  we  have  to  believe  that  it«* 
contain  Ufa. 

There  are,  however,  other  b«^  * 
our  system,  between  which  snd  w* 
earth  there  is  a  much  closer  resH^ 
blance,  which  possess  an  atmoff*^ 
douds,  onnsequently  water,  (w  f^ 
fluid  analogous  to  it,)  and  even  £7 
strong  indications  of  snow  in  tfttf 
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poUr  r^oDfl ;  while  the  cold  or  heat, 
tboagh  differing  greatly  on  the  aver- 
age from  onrB,  is,  in  some  parts  at 
Inst  of  those  planets,  possibly  not 
more  extreme  than  in  some  regions 
of  onr  own  which  are  habitable.  To 
balance  these  agreements,  the  ascer- 
tained differences  are  chiefly  in  the 
arerage  light  and  heat,  velocity  of 
rotation,  density  of  material,  inten- 
nty  of  gravity,  and  similar  drcum- 
fitanoes  of  a  secondary  kind.  With 
regard  to  these  planets,  therefore,  the 
aigument  of  analogy  gives  a  decided 
preponderantie  in  favour  of  their  re- 
ntmUing  the  earth  in  any  of  its  de- 
ri^'ative  properties,  such  as  that  of 
having  inhabitants ;  though,  when  we 
consider  how  inuneasurably  multitu- 
ilinnus  are  those  of  their  properties 
which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of, 
compared  with  the  few  which  we 
know,  we  can  attach  but  trifling 
vfight  to  any  considerations  of  re- 
■emblanoe  in  which  the  known  ele- 
vents  bear  so  inconsiderable  a  pro- 
portion to  the  unknown. 

Besides  the  competition  between 
ssalogy  and  diversity,  there  may  be 
a  competition  of  conflicting  analogies, 
lite  new  case  may  be  similar  in  some 
of  its  circumstances  to  cases  in  which 
the  fact  m  exists,  but  in  others  to 
ckses  in  which  it  is  known  not  to 
exist  Amber  has  some  properties  in 
conunon  with  v^etable,  others  with 
nuneral  products.  A  painting  of  un- 
Icnown  ori^n  may  resemble,  in  certain 
of  its  characters,  known  works  of  a 
particular  master,  but  in  others  it 
nay  as  strikingly  resemble  those  of 
tome  other  painter.  A  vase  may 
hear  some  analogy  to  worict  of  Gre* 
<saii,  and  some  to  those  of  Etruscan 
w  Egyptian  arL  We  are  of  course 
rapposins  that  it  docs  not  possess 
*oy  quality  which  has  been  ascer* 
UiBc^  by  a  sufficient  Induction,  to 
be  a  conclusive  mark  either  of  the 
«IM  or  of  the  other. 

i  3*  Since  the  value  of  an  ana* 
^^iM  argument  inferring  one  re- 
Msoblanoa  from  other  resemblances 


without  any  antecedent  evidence  of 
a  connection  between  them,  depends 
on  the  extent  of  ascertained  re- 
semblance, compared  iirRt  with  the 
amount  of  ascertained  difference,  and 
next  with  the  extent  of  the  unex- 
plored region  of  unascertained  pro- 
perties ;  it  follows  that  where  the 
resemblance  is  very  great,  the  ascer- 
tained difference  very  small,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject-mi^tter  toler- 
ably extensive,  the  argument  from 
aniJogy  may  approach  in  strength 
very  near  to  a  valid  induction.  If, 
after  much  observation  of  B,  we  find 
that  it  agrees  with  A  in  nine  out  of 
ten  of  its  known  properties,  we  may 
conclude  with  a  probability  of  nine 
to  one,  that  it  will  possess  any  given 
derivative  property  of  A.  If  we  dis- 
cover, for  example,  an  unknown  ani- 
mal or  plant,  resembling  closely  some 
known  one  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  properties  we  observe  in  it,  but 
differing  in  some  few,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  in  the  unobserved 
remainder  of  its  properties  a  gene- 
ral agreement  with  those  of  the  for- 
mer, but  also  a  difference  correspond- 
ing proportionately  to  the  amount  of 
observed  diversity. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  conclxisions 
derived  from  analogy  are  only  of  any 
considerable  value  when  the  case  to 
which  we  reason  is  an  adjacent  case  ; 
adjacent,  not  as  before,  in  place  or 
time,  but  in  circumstances.  In  the 
case  of  effects  of  which  the  causes  are 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  known,  when 
consequently  the  observed  order  of 
their  occurrence  amounts  only  to  an 
empirical  law,  it  often  happens  that 
the  conditions  which  have  co-existed 
whenever  the  effect  was  observed 
have  been  very  numerous.  Now  if  a 
new  case  presents  itself,  in  which  all 
these  conditions  do  not  exist,  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  do,  some  one 
or  a  few  only  being  wanting,  the  in- 
ference that  the  effect  will  occur,  not- 
withstanding this  deficiency  of  com^ 
plete  resemblance  to  the  cases  In 
which  it  has  been  observed,  may, 
though  of  the  nature  of  analogy,  pes- 
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sesa  ft  high  deg^e  of  probability.  It 
18  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  how- 
ever considerable  this  probability  may 
be,  no  competent  inquirer  into  nature 
will  rest  satisfied  with  it  when  a  com- 
plete induction  is  attainable  ;  but  will 
consider  the  analogy  as  a  mere  guide- 
post,  pointing  out  the  direction  in 
which  more  rigorous  investigations 
should  be  prosecuted. 

It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  con- 
siderations of  analogy  have  the  highest 
scientific  value,  l^e  cases  in  which 
analogical  evidence  affords  in  itself 
any  very  high  degree  of  probability, 
are,  as  we  have  observed,  only  those 
in  which  the  resemblance  is  very  close 
and  extensive ;  but  there  is  no  ana- 
logy, however  faint,  which  may  not  be 
of  the  utmost  value  in  suggesting  ex- 
periments or  observations  that  may 
lead  to  more  positive  conclusions. 
When  the  agents  and  their  effects  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  further  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  as  in  the  specu- 
lations already  alluded  to  respecting 
the  moon  and  planets,  such  slight  pro- 
babilities are  no  more  than  an  inter- 
esting theme  for  the  pleasant  exercise 
of  imagination ;  but  any  suspicion, 
however  slight,  that  sets  an  ingenious 
person  at  work  to  contrive  an  experi- 
ment, or  affords  a  reason  for  trying 
one  experiment  rather  than  another, 
may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
science. 

On  this  ground,  though  I  cannot 
accept  as  positive  truths  any  of  those 
scientific  hypotheses  which  are  unsus- 
ceptible of  being  ultimately  brought 
to  the  test  of  actual  induction,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  two  theories  of 
light,  the  emission  theory  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  undulatory  theory 
which  predominates  in  the  present,  1 
am  yet  unable  to  agree  with  those 
who  consider  such  hypotheses  to  be 
worthy  of  entire  disregard.  As  is 
well  said  by  Hartley  (and  concurred 
in  by  a  thinker  in  general  so  diame- 
trically opposed  to  Hartley's  opinions 
as  Dugald  Stewart),  "  any  hypothesis 
which  has  so  much  plausibility  as  to 
explain  a  considerable  number  of  factn. 


helps  lis  to  digest  these  facte  m  proper 
order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  light,  and 
make  experimefUa,  crudt  for  the  stke 
of  future  inquirers."  *  If  an  hypo- 
thesis both  explains  known  fsots  ud 
has  led  to  the  prediction  of  otben 
previously  unknown,  and  since  veri- 
fied by  experience,  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenon  which  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry  must  bear  at  least  a  grett 
■imilarity  to  those  of  the  daw  of  pb^ 
nomena  to  which  the  hypotheas  u- 
umilates  it ;  and  since  the  analogs 
which  extends  so  far  may  probaUr 
extend  farther,  nothing  is  more  hkdf 
to  suggest  experiments  tendiiig  to 
throw  light  upon  the  real  propaiK* 
of  the  phenomenon  than  tiie  foDov- 
ing  out  such  an  hypothesis.  Bat  ts 
this  end  it  is  by  no  means  neeewi; 
that  the  hypothesis  be  mistaken  fora 
scientific  truth.  On  the  contniyi  tbt 
illusion  is  in  this  respect,  as  ia  nay 
other,  an  impedimeot  to  the  pR>^ 
of  real  knowledge,  by  leading  iB|ai^ 
to  restrict  themselves  arbitniii;^ 
the  particular  hypothesis  wbidk  ■ 
most  accredited  at  the  time,  initead  of 
looking  out  for  every  d^ss  of  phenoj 
mena  between  tliaJ«#tof  whidi  *« 
those  of  the  given  phenomeiia  tfT 
analogy  exists,  and  trying  aU  >*> 
experiments  as  may  tend  to  the  dif 
covery  of  ulterior  analogies  pointiaf 
in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

-OF  THE  IVIDBNCB  OF  TRS  LAW  Of 
UNIVERSAL  CAUSATION. 

§  I  We  have  now  oomplefced  onr 
review,  of  the  logical  prooeiMs  ^ 
which  the  laws,  or  unifbnnitiei,  « 
the  sequence  of  phenomena,  and  tboa^ 
uniformities  in  their  oo-exirteiw 
which  depend  on  the  laws  of  tbtf 
sequence,  are  asoertained  or  teeted. 
As  we  recognised  in  the  conunence- 
ment,  and  have  been  enabled  to  «* 

♦  Hartlsy's  Obmrwtimii  o»  ^«^^  ^ 
p.  16.  The  paaasge  is  not  in  Prif^'<^' 
curtailod  editiou. 
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more  clearly  in  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  the  basis  of  all  these 
logical  operations  is  the  law  of  causa- 
tion. The  validity  of  all  the  Inductive 
Methods  depends  on  the  assumption 
that  every  event,  or  the  beginning  of 
every  phenomenon,  must  have  some 
cause,  some  antecedent,  on  the  ex- 
iBtenoe  of  which  it  is  invariably  and 
unconditionally  consequent.  Bi  the 
Method  of  Agreement  this  is  obvious ; 
that  method  avowedly  proceeding  on 
the  supposition  that  we  have  found 
the  trae  cause  as  soon  as  we  have 
negatived  every  other.  The  assertion 
is  equally  true  of  the  Method  of 
Difference.  That  method  authorises 
u  to  infer  a  general  law  from  two 
instances ;  one,  in  which  A  exists 
together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
circumstances,  and  B  foUows ;  an- 
other, in  which  A  being  removed, 
and  all  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same,  B  is  prevented.  What, 
Wrever,  does  this  prove  ?  It  proves 
Uttt  B,  in  the  particular  instance, 
cannot  have  had  any  other  cause  than 
1 ;  but  to  conclude  from  this  that  A 
vaa  the  cause,  or  that  A  will  on  other 
•locasions  be  followed  by  B,  is  only 
allowable  on  the  assumption  that  B 
must  liave  some  cause ;  that  among 
its  antecedents  in  any  single  instance 
in  which  it  occurs,  there  must  be 
one  which  has  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing it  at  other  times.  This  being 
admitted,  it  is  seen  that  in  whe  case 
in  question  that  antecedent  can  be 
no  other  than  A ;  but,  that  if  it  be 
no  other  than  A  it  must  be  A,  is  not 
proved,  by  these  instances  at  least, 
but  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no 
need  to  spend  time  in  proving  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other 
Inductive  Methods.  The  universality 
of  the  law  of  causation  is  assumed  in 
tbemalL 

But  is  this  assumption  warranted  ? 
Donbtless  (it  may  be  said)  mott  pheno- 
i&eaaare  connected  as  effects  with  some 
soteoedent  or  cause,  that  is,  are  never 
pveduoed  unless  some  assignable  fact 
has  preceded  them ;  but  the  very  cir- 
cnmstance  that  complicated  processes 


of  induction  are  sometimes  necessary, 
shows  that  cases  exist  in  which  this 
regular  order  of  succession  is  not  ap- 
parent to  our  unaided  apprehension. 
If,  then,  the  processes  which  bring 
these  cases  within  the  same  category 
with  the  rest  require  that  we  should 
assume  the  universality  of  the  very 
law  which  they  do  not  at  first  sight 
appear  to  exemplify,  is  not  this  a 
petitio  principiif  Can  we  prove  a 
proposition  by  an  argument  which 
takes  it  for  granted?  And  if  not 
so  proved,  on  what  evidence  does  it 
rest? 

For  this  difficulty,  which  I  have 
purposely  stated  in  the  strongest  terms 
it  will  admit  of,  the  scht)ol  of  meta- 
physicians who  have  long  predomi- 
nated in  this  country  find  a  ready 
salvo.  Thev  affirm  that  the  uni- 
versality  of  causation  is  a  truth  which 
we  cannot  help  believing ;  that  the 
belief  in  it  is  an  instinct,  one  of  the 
laws  of  our  believing  faculty.  As  the 
proof  of  this,  they  say,  and  they  have 
nothing  else  to  say,  that  everybody 
does  believe  it ;  and  they  number  it 
among  the  propositions,  rather  nume- 
rous in  their  catalogue,  which  may  be 
logically  ai^ed  against,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  logically  proved,  but  which 
are  of  higher  authority  than  Ic^c, 
and  so  essentiallv  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  that  even  he  who  denies 
them  in  speculation  shows  by  his 
habitu&l  practice  that  his  arguments 
make  no  impression  upon  himself. 

Into  the  merits  of  this  question, 
considered  as  one  of  psychology,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
enter  here ;  but  I  must  protest  against 
adducing,  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
a  fact  in  external  nature,  the  disposi- 
tion, however  strong  or  however  gene- 
ral, of  the  human  mind  to  believe  it. 
Belief  is  not  proof,  and  does  not  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  proof.  I 
am  aware  that  to  ask  for  evidence  of 
a  proposition  which  we  are  supposed 
to  believe  instinctively  is  to  expose 
oneself  to  the  charge  of  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  human  faculties ; 
which   of    course   no  one  can  con- 
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sistently  do,  since  the  human  facul- 
ties are  all  which  any  one  has  to 
judge  by ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  evidence  i6  supposed 
to  be  something  which,  when  laid 
before  the  mind,  induces  it  to  believe ; 
to  demand  evidence  when  the  belief 
is  ensured  by  the  mind's  own  laws  is 
supposed  to  be  appealing  to  the  in- 
tellect against  the  intellect.  But  this, 
I  apprehend,   is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  evidence.     By  evi- 
dence is  not  meant    anything  and 
everything    which    produces    belief. 
There  are  many  things  which  gene- 
rate belief  besides  evidence.     A  mere 
strong  association  of  ideas  often  causes 
a  belief  so  intense  as  to  be  unshake- 
able  by  experience  or  argument.   Evi- 
dence is  not  that  which  the  mind 
does  or  must  yield  to,  but  that  which 
it  ought  to  yield  to,  namely,  that,  by 
yield mg  to  which,  its  belief  is  kept 
conformable  to  fact.     There  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  human  faculties  gene- 
rally, but  there  is  an  appeal  from  one 
human  faculty  to  another ;  from  the 
judging  faculty  to  those  which  take 
cognisance  of  fact,  the  faculties  of 
sense  and  consciousness.     The  legiti- 
macy of  this  appeal  is  admitted  when- 
ever it  is  allowed  that  our  judgments 
ought  to  be  conformable  to  fact     To 
say  that  belief  suffices  for  its  own 
justification  is  making  opinion  the 
test  of  opinion  ;  it  is  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  any  outward  standard,  the 
conformity  of  an  opinion  to  which 
constitutes  its  truth.     We  call  one 
mode  of  forming  opinions  right  and 
another  wrong,  because  the  one  does 
and  the  other  does  not  tend  to  make 
the  opinion  agree  with  the  fact — ^to 
make  people  believe  what  really  is, 
and  expect  what  really  will  be.    Now 
a  mere  disposition  to  believe,  even  if 
supposed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed. 
If,  indeed,  the  belief  ever  amounted 
to  an  irresistible  necessity,  there  would 
then  be  no  use  in  appealing  from  it, 
because  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  altering  it.      But  even  then  the 
truth  of  the  belief  would  not  follow  ; 


it  would  only  follow  thftt  manlond 
were  under  a  permanent  necessity  of 
believing  what  might  possibly  ntt 
be  true ;  in  other  words,  that  a  caw 
might  occur  in  which  our  semes  or 
consciousness,  if  Uiey  could  be  ap- 
pealed to,  might  testify  one  thing  and 
our  reason  believe  another.     Bat  in 
fact  there  is  no  such  permanent  neon- 
sity.    There  is  no  proposition  of  irbidi 
it  can  be  asserted  that  every  human 
mind  must  eternally  and  irrevocably 
believe  it.     Many  of  the  propositioai 
of  which    this    is  most  confiden^T 
stated  great  numbers  of  human  bein^i 
have  disbelieved^    The  thing"  vrhidi 
it  has  been   supposed  that  nobodj 
could  possibly  help  believing  are  in- 
numerable ;  but  no  two  generatkw 
would  make  out  the  same  catsk^of 
of  them.     One  i^  or  nation  belieya 
implicitly  what  to  another  seew  w* 
credible  and  inconceivable ;  oMfa*- 
vidual  has  not  a  vestige  of  a  ^)^ 
which  another  deems  to  be  ah«to\j 
inherent  in  humanity.     There  Is  «* 
one  of  these  supposed  instinctiw  be- 
liefs which  is  really  inevitable.   It  ■ 
in  the  power  of  erjty  one  to  cultivitp 
habits  of  thought  which  make  Kb 
independent  of  them.     The  habit « 
philosophical  analysis,  (of  which itn 
the  surest  effect  to  eiiaHe  the  miw 
to  command,  instead  of  being  ooiA* 
manded  by,  the  laws  of  the  merely 
passive  part  of  its  own  natore,)  ^ 
showing  to  us  that  things  are  nflt 
necessiuily  connected  in  fact  be<*a* 
their  ideas  are  connected  in  our  0100** 
is  able  to  loosen  innumerable  associa- 
tions which  reign  despotically^'^ 
the  undisciplined  or  eariy-prejunicw 
mind.     And  this  habit  is  not  withoot 
power  even  over  those  a^qei***^ 
which  the  school  of  which  I  h*'J 
been  speaking  regard  as  connate  aw 
instinctive.     I  am  convinced  that  any 
one  accustomed  to  abstraction  9M 
analysis,   who  will   fairly  ^^^'V^ 
faculties  for  the  purpose,  will,  '^^ 
his  imagination  has  once  J*f"*  ^ 
entertain  the  notion,  find  no  ^*®*^]2 
in  conceiving  that  in  some  vtoe,  top 
instance,  of    |he  many  firroamoitt 
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bito  aihich  sidereal  astronomy  now 
divides  the  nniverse,  events  may  suc- 
ceed one  another  at  random  without 
any  fixed  law ;  nor  can  anything  in 
oar  experience,  or  in  our  mental 
nature,  constitute  a  sufficient,  or  in- 
deed any,  reason  for  believing  that 
this  is  nowhere  the  ease. 

Were  we  to  suppose  (what  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  imagine)  that  the 
present  order  of  the  universe  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  that  a  chaos 
succeeded  in  which  there  was  no  fixed 
succession  of  events,  and  the  past  gave 
DO  assurance  of  the  future ;  if  a  human 
being  were  miraculously  kept  alive  to 
witness  this  change,  he  surely  would 
won  cease  to  believe  in  any  uniformity, 
the  uniformity  itself  no  longer  exist- 
ing. If  this  be  admitted,  the  belief 
in  uniformity  either  is  not  an  instinct, 
or  it  is  an  instinct  conquerable,  like 
all  other  instincts,  by  acquired  know- 
ledge. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  speculate 
«!  what  might  be,  when  we  have 
podtive  and  certain  knowledge  of 
vbat  has  been.  It  is  nut  true  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  mankind  have 
always  believed  that  all  the  succes- 
oons  of  events  were  uniform  and 
Moording  to  fixed  laws.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  not  even  excepting 
Aristotle,  recognised  Chance  and 
Spontaneity  [r&xv  and  rd  airrofjuArov) 
u  among  the  iM^ents  in  nature ;  in 
other  words,  they  believed  that  to 
t^t  extent  there  was  no  guarantee 
^^  the  past  had  been  simQar  to 
itself,  or  that  the  future  would  re- 
*cinble  the  past.  Even  now  a  full 
half  of  the  philosophical  world,  in- 
dnding  the  very  same  metaphysicians 
who  contend  most  for  the  instinctive 
^racter  of  the  belief  in  uniformity, 
^Kxuider  one  important  class  of  phe- 
nomena, volitions,  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  uniformity,  and  not  governed 
^  »  fixed  law.* 

*I  am  happy  to  he  able  to  quote  the  f ol- 
^1^  ezcelfetit  passage  from  Mr.  Baden 
roweu's  Suay  <m  the  Indvetive  PkUo$ophy^ 
fflconfinnatioaj,  both  in  regard  to  history 
^  to  doctrine,  nf  the  statement  made  in 
*«texl    Speaking  of  the  "conriction  of 


§  2.  As  was  observed  in  k  formed 
place,*  the  belief  we  entertain  in  thd 
universality,  throughout  nature,  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  is  itself 
an  instance  of  induction,  and  by  no 
means  one  of  the  earliest  which  any 
of  us,  or  which  mankind  in  general, 

the  uniTeraal  and  permanent  uniformity 
of  nature,"  If  r.  Powell  says  (pp.  oB-xoe)-^ 

"  We  may  remark  that  tJus  idea,  in  its 
proper  extent,  is  by  no  means  one  of 
popular  acceptance  or  natural  growth. 
Just  so  far  as  the  daily  cxperieneo  of 
every  one  goes,  so  far  Indeed  he  domes  t^ 
embrace  a  certain  persuasion  of  this  kind, 
but  merely  to  this  limited  extent,  thai 
what  is  gbing  on  around  hfm  at  present, 
in  bis  own  narrow  sphere  of  observation, 
will  go  on  in  Ijke  manner  in  future.  The 
peasant  believes  that  the  sun  which  rose 
to-day  will  rise  again  to-morrow  ;  that  the 
seed  put  into  the  ground  will  be  followed 
in  due  time  by  the  harvest  this  year  as  it 
was  last  year,  and  the  like,  but  has  no  no- 
tion of  such  inferences  in  subjects  beyond 
his  immediate  observation.  And  it  should 
be  observed  that  each  class  of  persons,  in 
admitting  this  belief  within  the  limited 
range  of  his  own  experience,  though  he 
doubt  or  deny  it  in  everything  beyond,  iS, 
in  faett  bearing  unconscious  testimony  tl» 
its  universal  truth.  Nor,  again,  is  it  only 
among  the  mo9i  ignoraut  that  this  limita- 
tion i&  put  upon  the  truth.  There  is  a 
very  general  propensity  to  believe  that 
everyUiing  beyond  common  experionoSi 
or  especially  ascertained  laws  of  nature,  is 
left  to  the  dominion  of  chance  or  fute  or 
arbitrary  intervention,  and  even  to  object 
to  any  attempted  expkination  by  physisal 
caxases.  If  conjecturally  thrown  out  tor  an 
apparently  unaccountable  phenomenon. 

"  The  precise  doctrine  or  the  gtntralua- 
Hon  of  tliis  idea  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
so  far  from  being  obvious,  natural,  or  in* 
tuitive,  is  utterly  beyond  the  attainment 
of  the  many.  In  all  the  extent  of  its  uni- 
versality it  Is  characteristic  of  the  philo- 
sopher. It  is  clearly  the  result  of  philo- 
sophic cultivation  and  training,  and  by  n» 
means  the  spontaneous  offspring  of  any 
primary  principle  naturally  inherent  in 
the  mind,  as  some  seem  to  believe.  It  is 
no  mere  vague  persuasion  taken  up  with- 
out examination,  as  a  common  preposses- 
sion to  which  we  are  always  accustomed ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  common  prejudices 
and  associations  are  against  it.  It  is  pre- 
eminently an  acr^irtd  idea.  It  is  not  at- 
tained without  deep  study  and  reflection. 
The  best-informed  philosopher  is  the  man 
who  most  firmly  believes  it,  even  in  op- 
position to  received  notions ;  its  aeoeptance 
depends  on  the  extent  and  profoandness 
of  his  inductive  studies." 

*  Bupra,  book  Hi.  ch.  Hi.  9  i. 
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can  have  made.  We  arrive  at  this 
universal  law  by  generalisation  from 
many  laws  of  inferior  generality.  We 
should  never  have  had  the  notion  of 
causation  (in  the  philosophical  mean« 
ing  of  the  term)  as  a  condition  of 
all  phenomena,  unless  many  cases  of 
causation,  or,  in  other  words,  many 
partial  uniformities  of  sequence,  had 
previously  become  famUiar.  The 
more  obvious  of  the  particular  uni- 
formities suggest,  and  give  evidence 
of,  the  general  uniformity,  and  the 
general  uniformity,  once  established, 
enables  us  to  prove  the  remainder  of 
the  particular  uniformities  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  As,  however,  all 
rigorous  processes  of  induction  pre- 
suppose the  general  uniformity,  our 
knowledge  of  the  particular  uniformi- 
ties from  which  it  was  first  inferred 
was  not,  of  course,  derived  from 
\  rigorous  induction,  but  from  the  loose 
and  uncertain  mode  of  induction  per 
enumercUionem  aimplicem;  and  the 
law  of  universal  causation,  being 
collected  from  results  so  obtained, 
cannot  itself  rest  on  any  better 
foundation. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in- 
duction per  enumerationevi  simplicem 
not  only  is  not  necessarily  an  illicit 
logical  process,  but  is  in  reality  the 
only  kind  of  induction  possible  ;  since 
the  more  elaborate  process  depends 
for  its  validity  on  a  law,  itself  ob- 
tained in  that  inartificial  mode.  Is 
there  not  then  an  inconsistency  in  con- 
trasting the  looseness  of  one  method 
with  the  rigidity  of  another,  when 
that  other  is  indebted  to  the  looser 
method  for  its  own  foundation  ? 

The  inconsistency,  however,  is  only 
apparent.  Assuredly,  if  induction  by 
simple  enumeration  were  an  invalid 
process,  no  process  grounded  on  it 
could  be  valid;  just  as  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  telescopes  if  we 
could  not  trust  our  eyes.  But  though 
a  valid  process,  it  is  a  fallible  one, 
and  fallible  in  very  different  degrees  : 
if  therefore  we  can  substitute  for  the 
more  fallible  forms  of  the  process  an 
operation  grounded  on  the  same  pro- 


cess in  a  less  fallible  form,  we  shall 
have  effected  a  very  materisl  improve- 
ment  And  this  is  what  scientific  in- 
duction does. 

A  mode  of  concluding  from  ex- 
perience must  be  pronounced  untmit- 
worthy  when  subsequent  expenenoe 
refuses  to  confirm  it.  According  to 
this  criterion,  induction  by  simple 
enumeration — in  other  words,  gene- 
ralisation of  an  observed  fact  from 
the  mere  absence  of  any  known  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  —  affords  in 
general  a  precarious  and  unsafe  gromul 
of  assurance  ;  for  such  generalisationi 
are  incessantly  discovered,  on  furthor 
experience,  to  be  false.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  affords  some  assurance,  siiiE- 
cient,  in  many  cases,  ft>r  the  ordiniiy 
guidance  of  conduct.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  the  generalisstiflBi 
arrived  at  by  mankind  in  the  oatart 
of  their  experience,  such  as  tii^ 
Food  nourishes.  Fire  bums,  ViteJ 
drowns,  were  unworthy  of  reliia*; 
There  is  a  scale  of  trustworthinew  » 
the  results  of  the  original  unscientific 
Induction ;  and  on  this  diversity  (tf 

*  It  deserves  remark,  that  theM  eu^ 
generalisations  did  not,  like  sdentinc  tt^ 
auctions,  presuppose  causation.  Vhattty 
did  pre6upi)oee,  was  uniformity  in  P^'J?"* 
facts.  But  the  observers  were  as  ready  W 
presume  uniformity  in  the  co-exl8tenoM« 
facts  HS  in  the  sequences.  On  the  flM* 
hand,  they  never  thought  of  aasamiagn" 
this  uniformity  was  a  principle  pw^f^j 
all  nature ;  their  generalisations  did  not 
imply  that  there  was  uniformity  in  ervr 
thing,  but  only  that  as  much  unifonntgtf 
existed  within  their  observation,  exiwW 
also  beyond  it.  The  Induction,  Fire  banii, 
does  not  require  for  ito  validity  that  sll  »• 
ture  should  observe  uniform  laws,  but  oniy 
that  there  should  be  unif  (umity  in  one  pM^ 
ticular  class  of  natural  phenomena;  v» 
effects  of  fire  on  the  senses  and  oa^ 
bustible  substances.  And  unifortnity  w 
this  extent  was  not  assumed,  anterior  w 
the  experience,  but  proved  by  the  »* 
perience.  The  same  observed  ™«*"°2 
which  proved  the  narrower  truth,  Pi^pJJJ 
as  much  of  the  wider  one  as  corresponw 
to  it  It  is  from  losing  sight  of  this  WJ 
and  considering  the  Uw  of  causationw  »■ 
full  ext«nt  as  necessarily  presuppo«ani 
the  very  earliest  generalisations,  tha«ljr 
sons  have  been  led  into  the  belief  V^\Y^ 
law  of  causation  is  known  ^Pj^j^  ff^ 
not  itself  a  conclusion  from  experience. 
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obaerved  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
present  book)  depend  the  rules  for 
the  improvement  of  the  process.  The 
improvement  consists  m  correcting 
cme  of  these  inartificial  generaliRations 
by  means  of  another.  As  has  been 
already  pointed  out  this  is  all  that 
art  can  do.  To  test  a  generalisation, 
by  showing  that  it  either  follows  from, 
or  conflicts  with,  some  stronger  induc- 
tion, some  generalisation  resting  on  a 
broader  foimdation  of  experience  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  logic  of 
Indj^ction. 

^r  §  3.  Now  the  prccariousness  of  the 
^method  of  simple  enumeration  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  largenesn  of 
the  generalisation.  The  procet^s  is 
delusive  and  insufficient,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  subject-matter  of 
the  observation  is  special  and  limited 
in  extent.  Ah  the  sphere  widens,  this 
unscientific  method  becomes  less  and 
less  liable  to  mislead ;  and  the  most 
imiversal  cIaks  of  truths,  the  law  of 
causation  for  instance,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  number  and  of  geometry,  are 
duly  and  satisfactorily  proved  by  that 
method  alone,  nor  are  they  susceptible 
V^^of  any  other  proof. 

With  respect  to  the  whole  class  of 
generalisations  of  which  we  have 
recently  treated,  the  uniformities 
which  depend  on  causation,  the  truth 
of  the  remark  just  made  follows  by 
obvious  inference  from  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
When  a  fact  has  been  observed  a 
certain  number  of  times  to  be  true, 
and  is  not  in  any  instance  known  to 
be  false ;  if  we  at  once  affirm  that 
fact  as  an  universal  truth  or  law  of 
nature,  without  either  testing  it  by 
any  of  the  four  methods  of  induction, 
or  deducing  it  from  other  known  laws, 
we  shall  in  general  err  grossly ;  but 
we  are  perfectly  justified  in  affirming 
it  as  an  empiricsJ  law,  true  within 
certain  limits  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance,  provided  the  number  of 
coincidences  be  greater  than  can  with 
any  probability  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
The  reason  for  not  extending  it  be- 


yond those  limits  is,  that  the  fact  of 
its  holding  true  within  them  may  be 
a  consequence  of  collocations,  which 
cannot  be  concluded  to  exist  in  one 
place  because  they  exist  in  another ; 
or  may  be  dependent  on  the  accidental 
absence  of  counteracting  agencies, 
which  any  variation  of  time,  or  the 
smallest  change  of  drcumstances,  may 
possibly  bring  into  play.  If  we  sup- 
pose, then,  the  subject-matter  of  any 
generalisation  to  be  so  widely  diffused 
that  there  is  no  time,  no  place,  and  no 
combination  of  circumstances,  but 
must  afford  an  example  either  of  its 
truth  or  of  its  falsity,  and  if  it  be  never 
found  otherwise  than  true,  its  truth 
cannot  be  contingent  on  any  colloca- 
tions, unless  such  as  exist  at  all  times 
and  places ;  nor  can  it  be  frustrated 
by  any  counteracting  agencies,  unless 
by  such  as  never  actually  occur.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  empirical  law  co-ex- 
tensive with  all  human  experience,  at 
which  point  the  distinction  between 
empirical  laws  and  laws  of  nature 
vanishes,  and  the  proposition  takes 
its  place  among  the  most  firmly  estab- 
lished as  well  as  largest  truths  ac- 
cessible to  science. 

Now,  the  most  extensive  in  its 
subject-matter  of  all  generalisations 
which  experience  warrants,  respecting 
the  sequences  and  co-existences  of 
phenomena,  is  the  law  of  causation. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  observed 
uniformities  in  point  of  universality, 
and  therefore  (if  the  preceding  obser- 
vations are  correct)  m  point  of  cer- 
tainty. And  if  we  consider,  not  what 
mankind  would  have  been  justified 
in  believing  in  the  infancy  of  their 
knowledge,  but  what  may  rationally 
be  believed  in  its  present  more  ad- 
vanced state,  we  shall  find  ourselve?* 
warranted  in  considering  this  funda- 
mental law,  though  itself  obtained 
by  induction  from  particular  laws  of 
causation,  as  not  less  certain,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  more  so,  than  any  of 
those  from  which  it  was  drawn.  It 
adds  to  them  as  much  proof  as  it 
receives  from  them.  For  there  is 
l^robably  no  one  even  of  the  best 
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established  laws  of  causation  which 
is  not  sometiiues  counteracted,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  apparent  excep- 
tions do  not  present  themselves,  which 
would  hav«  necessarily  and  justly 
shaken  the  oonfidenoe  of  mankind  in 
the  universality  of  those  laws,  if  in- 
ductive prooesses  founded  on  the  uni- 
v^raal  law  had  not  enabled  us  to  refer 
those  exceptions  to  the  agency  of 
oounteracting  causes,  and  thereby  re- 
eonoile  them  with  the  law  with  which 
they  apparently  conflict  Errors, 
moreover,  may  have  slipped  into  the 
statement  of  any  one  of  the  special 
laws,  through  inattention  to  some 
material  circumstance ;  and  instead 
of  the  true  proposition,  another  may 
have  been  enunciated,  false  as  an 
imiversal  law,  though  leading,  in  all 
cases  hitherto  observed,  to  the  same 
fesult.  To  the  law  of  causation,  on 
the  contrary,  we  not  only  do  not  know 
of  any  exception,  but  the  exceptions 
which  limit  or  apparently  invalidate 
the  special  laws,  are  so  far  from  con- 
tradicting the  universal  one,  that 
they  confirm  it ;  since  in  all  cases 
which  are  sufficiently  open  to  our 
observation,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
difference  of  result,  either  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cause  which  had  been 
present  in  ordinary  cases,  or  to  the 
presenoa  of  one  which  had  been 
absent. 

The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  being 
thus  certain,  is  capable  of  imparting 
its  certainty  to  all  other  inductive 
propositions  which  can  be  deduced 
from  it ;  and  the  narrower  inductions 
may  be  regarded  as  receiving  their 
ultimate  sanction  from  that  law,  since 
there  is  no  one  of  them  which  is  not 
rendered  more  certain  than  it  was 
before,  when  we  are  able  to  connect 
it  with  that  larger  induction,  and  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  con- 
sistently with  the  law  that  everything 
which  begins  to  exist  has  a  causa. 
And  henoe  we  are  justified  in  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  holding  in- 
duction by  simple  enumeration  U»  be 
good  for  proving  this  general  truth, 
the  foundation  of  soientifio  induction, 


and  yet  refusing  to  rely  on  it  for  any 
of  the  narrower  inductioos.  I  fuUv 
admit  that  if  the  law  of  causation 
were  unknown,  generalisation  in  the 
more  obvious  cases  of  uniformity  in 
phenomena  would  nevertheless  ba 
possible,  and  though  in  all  casra  more 
or  less  precarious,  and  in  some  ex- 
tremely so,  would  sufiBce  to  constitnte 
a  certain  measure  of  probability ;  bnt 
what  the  amount  of  this  probability 
might  be  we  are  dispensed  from  esti- 
mating, since  it  never  could  amount 
to  the  degree  of  assurance  whicti  the 
proposition  acquires,  when,  by  the 
application  to  it  of  the  Four  Method^ 
the  supposition  of  its  falsity  is  shown 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Law  of 
Causation.  We  are  therefore  lofp- 
cally  entitled,  and,  by  the  necessitiei 
of  scientific  induction,  required  to 
disregard  the  probabilities  dezired 
from  the  early  rude  method  of  geoe- 
ralising,  and  to  consider  no  mioor 
generalisation  as  proved  except  so  iu 
as  the  law  of  causation  confinns  ilti 
nor  probable  except  so  far  as  it  nay 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  so  con- 
firmed. 

§  4.  The  assertion  that  our  in- 
ductive processes  stfsume  t'le  law  of 
causation,  while  the  law  of  causation 
is  itself  a  case  of  induction,  is  a  parir 
dox,  only  on  the  old  theory  of  reanm- 
ing,  which  supposes  the  imivenal 
truth,  or  major  premise,  in  a  ratioci- 
nation, to  be  the  real  proof  of  the 
particular  truths  which  are  ostensibly 
mferred  from  it.  According  to  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  the  present 
treatise,*  the  major  premise  is  not 
the  proof  of  the  conclusion,  but  is 
itself  proved,  along  with  the  conclu- 
sion, from  the  same  evidence,  "All 
men  are  mortal"  is  not  the  proof 
that  Lord  Palmerston  is  mortal ;  but 
our  past  experience  of  mortality 
authorises  us  to  infer  hoth  the  general 
truth  and  the  particular  fact,  and  the 
one  with  exacUy  the  same  degree  of 
assurance   as  the  other.     The  mor- 

*  Book  ii.  cbapi  ilL 
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tklityof  Lord  Pfthnertton  is  not  an 
mferenoe  from  the  mortality  of  ftU 
men,  but  from  the  experience  which 
proves  the  mortality  of  all  men  ;  and 
is  a  correct  inference  from  experience, 
if  that  general  truth  is  so  too.  This 
relation  between  our  general  beliefs 
and  their  particular  application  holds 
equally  true  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive case  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cQflsing.  Any  new  fact  of  causation 
inferr«i  by  induction  is  rightly  in* 
ferred,  if  no  other  objection  can  be 
made  to  the  inference  than  can  be 
made  to  the  general  truth  that  every 
event  has  a  cause.  The  utmost  cer- 
tainty which  can  be  given  to  a  con- 
duiion  arrived  at  in  the  way  of  in- 
feienos  stops  at  this  point.  When 
we  hare  ascertained  that  the  parti- 
colar  conclusion  must  stand  or  fall 
with  the  general  uniformitv  of  the 
lavs  of  nature— that  it  is  liable  to 
BO  doubt  except  the  doubt  whether 
every  event  has  a  cause — wo  have 
done  all  that  can  be  done  for  it.  The 
vtaongcst  assurance  we  can  obtziin  of 
any  theory  respecting  the  cause  of  a 
given  phenomenon  is  that  the  pheno- 
menon has  either  that  cause  or  none. 

The  latter  sapposition  might  have 
been  an  admissible  one  in  a  very 
early  period  of  oiur  study  of  nature. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  peroeive 
that  in  the  stage  which  mankind 
have  now  reached  the  generalisation 
which  gives  the  Law  of  Universal 
Causation  has  grown  into  a  stronger 
and  better  induction,  one  deserving 
of  greater  reliance  than  any  of  the 
ttthordinate  generalisations.  We  may 
^ven,  I  think,  go  a  step  farther  than 
this,  and  regard  the  certainty  of  that 
great  induction  aa  not  merely  com- 
parative, but,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, complete. 

The  considerations  which,  as  X  ap- 
prehend, give,  at  the  present  day,  to 
the  proof  of  the  law  of  uniformity  of 
^nccession  as  true  of  all  phenomena 
without  exception,  this  cbaraoter  of 
oompletenesR  and  oonduaivAness,  are 
the  following: — First,  that  we  now 
know  it  dire^y  to  be  true  of  far  the 


greatest  number  of  phenomena ;  that 
there  are  none  of  which  we  know  it 
not  to  be  true,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  being,  that  of  some  we  cannot 
positively  from  direct  evidence  affirm 
its  truth ;    while  phenomenon  after 
phenomenon,  as  they  become  better 
known  to  us,  are  constantly  passing 
from  the  latter  class  into  the  former  ; 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  that  transi- 
tion  has  not  yet  taken  place,   the 
absence  of  direct  proof  is  accounted 
for  by  the  rarity  or  the  obscurity  of 
the  phenomena,  our  deficient  means 
of  observing  them,  or  the  logical  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  complication 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
occur ;  insomuch  that,  notwithstand- 
ing as  rigid  a  dependence  on  given 
conditions  as  exists  in  the  case  of  any 
other  phenomenon,  it  was  not  likely 
that  we  should  be  better  acquainted 
with  those  conditions  than  we  are. 
Besides  this  first  class  of  considera- 
tions, there  is  a  second,  which  still 
further  corroborates  the  conclusion. 
Although  there  are  phenomena  the 
production    and    changes    of    which 
elude  all    our    attempts    to    reduce 
them  universally  to  any  ascertained 
law ;  yet  in  every  such  case  the  phe- 
nomenon, or  the  objects  concerned 
in  it,  are  found  in  some  instances  to 
obey  the  known  laws  of  nature.     The 
wind,  for  example,  is  the  type  of  un^ 
certainty  and  caprice,  yet  we  find  it 
in  some  oases  obeying  with  aa  much 
constancy    as   any    phenomenon    in 
nature  the  law  of  the  tendency  of 
fluids  to  distribute  themselves  so  as 
to  equalise  the  pressure  on  every  side 
of  each  of  their  particles ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  trade  winds  and  the  mon- 
soons.    Lightning  might  once  have 
been  supposed  to  obey  no  laws ;  but 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
identical  with   electricity,  we  know 
that  the  very  same  phenomenon  in 
some  of  its  manifestations  is  impli- 
citly obedient  to  the  action  of  fixed 
causes.     I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  now  one  object  or  event  in  all  our 
experience  of    nature,    within    the 
bounds  of  the  solar  system  at  leasts 
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which  has  not  either  been  ascertained 
by  direct  observation  to  foUow  lawns 
of  its  own,  or  been  proved  to  be 
closely  similar  to  objects  and  events 
which,  in  more  familiar  manifesta- 
tions, or  on  a  more  limited  scale, 
follow  strict  laws :  our  inability  to 
trace  the  same  laws  on  a  larger  scale 
and  in  the  more  recondite  instances 
being  accounted  for  by  the  number 
and  complication  of  the  modifying 
causes,  or  by  their  inaccessibility  to 
observation. 

The  progress  of  experience,  there- 
fore, has  dissipated  the  doubt  which 
must  have  rested  on  the  universality 
of  the  law  of  causation  while  there 
were  phenomena  which  seemed  to  be 
sni  generis,  not  subject  to  the  same 
laws  with  any  other  class  of  pheno- 
rnena^  and  not  as  yet  ascertained  to 
have  peculiar  laws  of  their  own.  This 
great  generalisation,  however,  might 
reasonably  have  been,  as  it  in  fact 
was,  acted  on  as  a  probability  of  the 
highest  order,  before  there  were  suffi- 
cient groundi9  for  receiving  it  as  a 
certainty.  In  matters  of  evidence, 
as  in  all  other  human  things,  we 
neither  require,  nor  can  attain,  the 
absolute.  We  must  hold  even  our 
Ktrongest  convictions  with  an  opening 
left  in  our  minds  for  the  reception  of 
facts  which  contradict  them  ;  and 
only  when  we  have  taken  this  pre- 
caution, have  we  earned  the  right  to 
act  upon  our  convictions  with  com- 
plete confidence  when  no  such  con- 
tradiction appears.  Whatever  ban 
been  found  true  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, and  never  found  to  be  false 
after  due  examination  in  any,  we  are 
safe  in  acting  on  as  universal  pro- 
visionall}',  until  an  undoubted  excep- 
tion appears  ;  provided  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  such  that  a  real  exception 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  notice. 
When  every  phenomenon  that  we  ever 
knew  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  question  had  a  cause  on 
which  it  was  invariably  consequent, 
it  was  more  rational  to  suppose  that 
our  inability  to  assign  the  causes 
of  other  phenomena  arose  from  our 


ignorance,  than  that  there  were  phe- 
nomena  which  were  uncaused,  snd 
which  happened  to  be  exactly  those 
which  we  had  hitherto  had  no  sulfi* 
cient  opportunity  of  stud3ring. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  rft* 
marked,  that  the  reasons  for  this  re- 
liance  do  not  hold  in  circunutancet 
unknown  to  na,  and  beyond  the  pos- 
sible range  of  our  experience.  In 
distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions, 
where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely 
imlike  those  with  which  we  ars  ac- 
quainted, it  would  be  folly  to  affinn 
confidently  that  this  general  lav  pre- 
vails, any  more  than  those  special 
ones  which  we  have  found  to  boU 
universally  on  our  own  planet.  The 
uniformity  in  the  succession  of  ewntt, 
otherwise  called  the  law  of  causatfcjo* 
must  be  received  not  as  a  law  of  tb» 
universe,  but  of  that  portion  of  it 
only  which  is  within  the  range  of  oer 
means  of  sure  observation,  irith  a 
reasonable  degree  of  extension  to  id- 
jaoent  cases.  To  extend  it  further  b 
to  make  a  supposition  without  eri- 
dence,  and  to  which,  in  the  absence 
of  any  ground  from  experience  for 
estimating  its  degree  of  probabiUtj, 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  assign 
any.* 

*  One  of  the  most  rising  thmken  of  the 
new  generatiou  In  France.  H.  Taine,  (wbo 
has  given,  in  the  Mevue  det  Deux  Moi^da, 
the  most  masterly  analysis,  at  least  in  oae 
point  of  view,  ever  made  of  the  jneacnt 
work,)  though  he  relects,  on  this  and  simi- 
lar points   of   psychology,  the   intuition 
theory  in  its  ordinary  form,  nevertheleat 
assigns  to  the  law  of  ciusation,  and  to 
some  other  of  the  most  universal  laws,  that 
certainty  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  es- 
perienoe,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
accord  to  them.    He  does  this  on  the  Cfti^ 
of  our  faculty  of  abstraction,  in  which  be 
Koems  to  recognise  an  Independent  aouroe 
of  evidence,  not  Indeed  disclosing  tnitbs 
not  contained  in  our  experience,  but  afford- 
ing an  assurance  which  experience  cannot 
give,  of  the  universalis  of  thoee  which  it 
does  contain.     By  abstractioa  V.  Taine 
seems  to   think   that  we   are  able,  not 
merely  to  analyse   that  part  of  natart 
which  we  see,  and  exhibit  apart  the  e»> 
ments  which  pervade  it,  but  to  distangniih 
such  of  them  as  are  dements  of  the  ayrtem 
of  nature  considered  as  n  wl^le,  not  Inci- 
dents belonging  to  our  limited  terrastrfw 
experience.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fuHj  enter 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 
OP  UKiFOBurrnB  of  oo-kzistkncs 

NOT  DEPDiDENT  ON  CAUSATION. 

§  I.  Thb  order  of  the  occarrenoe  of 

.  phenomena  in  time  is  either  saooes- 

nve  or  simultaneons ;  the  unif onnities, 

Into  If.  Taine's  meaning ;  but  I  confers  I 
do  not  see  how  any  mere  abetract  concep- 
tion, elicited  by  our  minda  from  our  ex- 
petienoe,  can  be  evidence  of  an  objective 
fact  in  universal  nature,  beyond  what  the 
experience  itaelf  bean  witness  of ;  or  how, 
in  the  prooeas  of  interpreting  in  general 
language  the  testimony  of  experience,  the 
limitatums  of  the  testimony  itself  can  be 
cast  off. 

Dr.  Ward,  in  an  able  article  in  the  Dublin 
RtcUw  for  October  1871,  contends  that  the 
uniformity  of  nature  cannot  be  proved 
from  experleuce,  but  from  "truiscen- 
dental  oonsidemtions  "  onlv,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  physical  science  would  bo 
deprived  of  its  busisif  such  transcendental 
proof  were  impossible. 

When  pbyaical  science  is  said  to  depend 
on  the  asanmption  that  the  course  of  nature 
u  lavaziAble,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  tiie 
co&dnsions  of  physical  science  are  not 
knovB  as  abttUute  truths;  the  truth  of 
them  is  ttntditional  on  the  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  nature ;  and  all  that  the  most 
oonehulTe  observations  and  experiments 
can  prove,  is  that  the  result  arrived  at  will 
be  tme  if,  and  as  long  as,  the  present  laws 
of  nature  are  valid.  But  this  is  all  the 
sssurance  we  require  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct.  Dr.  Ward  himself  does  not 
think  that  his  transcendental  proofs  make 
it  pnctically  greater ;  for  he  believes,  as  a 
Catholic,  that  the  course  of  nature  not  only 
has  been,  but  frequently,  and  even  daily  is, 
SDspended  by  supernatural  intervention. 

But  though  this  conditional  conclusive- 
ness of  the  evidence  of  experience,  which 
is  sofBcftent  for  Uie  purposes  of  life,  is  all 
that  I  was  necessarily  concerned  to  prove, 
I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
uniformity,  as  itself  a  part  of  experience, 
is  snflcientiy  proved  to  justify  unaoubting 
rdianoe  on  it.  This  Dr.  Ward  contests, 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

First,  (p.  3x5)suppoaing  it  trao  that  there 
has  hitherto  oeen  no  well-authenticated 
case  of  a  breach  in  the  uniformity  of 
natare,  "the  number  of  natural  agents 
oonstsntly  at  work  is  Incalculably  laige ; 
and  the  observed  cases  of  uniformity  in 
their  action  must  be  immeasurably  fewer 
than  one-thousandth  of  the  whole.  Scien- 
tific men,  we  assume  for  the  moment,  have 
discovered  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
JMtinces— immeasurably  fewer  than  one- 
thousandth  of  the  whole— a  certain  fact 
has  prevailed,  the  fact  of  uniformity ;  and 


therefore,  which  obtain  in  their  occar- 
renoe, are  either  uniformitiee  of  succes- 
sion or  of  co-existence.  Uniformities 
of  succession  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  law  of  causation  and  its 
conaequenccH.  Eveiy  phenomenon 
has  a  cause,  which  it  invariably  fol- 
lows ;  and  from  this  are  derived  other 

ther  have  not  found  a  single  instance  in 
which  that  fact  does  no<  prevail.  Are  they 
justified,  we  ask,  in  inferring  from  these 
premises  that  the  fact  is  universal  ?  Surely 
the  question  answers  itself,  l^t  us  make 
a  very  grotesque  supposition,  in  which, 
however,  the  conclusion  would  really  be 
tried  according  to  the  arguments  adduced. 
In  some  desert  of  Africa  there  is  an  enor- 
mous connectod  edifice,  surrounding  some 
vast  space,  in  which  dwell  certain  reason- 
able beings,  who  are  unable  to  leave  the 
enclosure.  In  this  edifice  are  more  than 
a  thousand  chambers,  which  some  years 
ago  were  entirely  locked  up,  and  the  keva 
no  one  knew  where.  Uy  constant  dili- 
gence twenty-five  keys  have  been  found  out 
of  the  whole  number,  and  the  correspond- 
ing chambers,  situated  pi-omiscuouslv 
throughout  the  edifice,  have  been  opened. 
Each  chamber,  when  examined,  is  found 
to  be  in  the  precise  shape  of  a  dodecahe- 
dron. Are  the  inhabitants  justified  on  that 
account  in  holding  with  certitude  th.at  the 
remaining  975  chambers  are  built  on  the 
same  plan  ?  ' 

Not  with  perfect  certitude,  but  (if  the 
chambers  to  which  the  keys  have  been 
found  are  really  ''situated  promiscu- 
ously") with  so  high  a  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  they  wotild  be  justified  in 
acting  upon  the  presumption  until  an  ex- 
ception appeared. 

br.  Wara's  argument,  however,  does  not 
touch  mine  as  It  stands  in  the  text.  My 
argtiment  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature  as  a  whole 
is  constituted  by  the  uniform  sequences 
of  spedal  effects  from  8i)ecial  natural 
agencies ;  that  the  number  of  these  natural 
agencies  in  the  part  of  the  universe  known 
to  us  is  not  incalculable,  nor  even  extremelv 
great ;  that  we  have  now  reason  to  think 
that  at  least  the  far  greater  number  of 
them,  if  not  separately,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  comMnations  into  which  they  enter, 
have  becm  made  suffidentlv  amenable  to 
observation,  to  have  enabled  us  actually  to 
ascertain  some  of  their  fixed  laws ;  and 
that  this  amount  of  experience  lustlfles 
the  same  degree  of  assurance  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  imiform  throughout, 
which  we  previously  had  of  the  uniformity 
of  sequence  among  the  phenomena  best 
known  to  us.  This  view  of  the  subject,  if 
correct,  destroys  the  force  of  Dr.  Ward's 
first  argument. 

Uis  second  argument  is,  that  many  or 
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invarUble  tequenoea  among^  the  suc- 
oesaive  stages  of  the  same  effect,  as 
well  as  between  the  effeots  resultine 
frem  causes  which  invariably  succeed 
one  another. 

In  the  same  manner  with  these 
derivative  nnifonnitiss  of  succession, 
a  great  variety  of  uniformities  of  oo* 
existence  also  take  their  rise.  Co- 
ordinate effeots  of  the  same  cause 
naturally  co-exist  with  one  another. 
High  irater  at  any  point  on  the  earth's 
suriace,  and  high  water  at  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  it,  are  effects 
uniformly  simultaneoas,  resulting 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  com- 
bined attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
act  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  to  us,  and  an  eclipse 
of  the  earth  to  a  spectator  situated  in 
the  moon,  are  in  like  manner  pheno- 
mena invariable  co-existent ;  and  their 

most  persons,  both  scientific  and  unncicn- 
tiflc,  believe  that  there  are  well-authenti- 
cuted  cases  of  breach  in  tlie  uniformity  of 
nature,  namely,  miracles.  Neither  does  this 
consideration  touch  what  I  have  said  in  the 
text.  I  admit  no  other  uniformity  in  tlie 
events  of  nature  tlian  the  law  of  Causation ; 
and  (as  I  have  explained  in  the  chaj^r  of 
this  volume  which  treats  of  the  Qrouuds 
of  Disbelief)  a  miracle  is  no  exception  to 
that  law.  In  every  case  of  alle^ged  miracle, 
a  mw  antecedent  is  affirmed  to  exist ;  a 
cov-nUracting  cauM,  namely,  the  volition  of 
a  supernatural  being.  To  all,  therefore,  to 
whom  beings  with  suxierliuman  power  over 
nature  are  a  vera  eauMf  a  mirade  is  a  cate 
of  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation,  not  a 
deviation  from  it. 

Dr.  Ward's  last,  and,  as  he  says,  strongest 
argument,  is  the  familiar  one  of  Reid, 
i^tewart,  and  their  followers— that  what- 
ever knowledge  experience  jijives  us  of  the 
TKist  and  present,  it  aivea  us  none  of  the 
ifuture.  I  confess  that  I  see  no  force  wlmt- 
ever  in  this  ai-gument  Wherein  does  a 
future  fact  differ  from  a  present  or  a  past 
Cact,  except  in  their  merely  momentary 
relation  to  the  human  beiugs  at  present  in 
existence?  The  answer  made  by  Priestley, 
in  his  examination  of  Reid,  soems  to  me 
vufflcient,  vis.,  that  though  we  have  had 
no  experience  of  what  it  future,  we  have 
had  abundant  experience  of  wliat  va* 
futiurs.  The  "leap  in  the  dark"  (as  Pro- 
fessor Bain  calls  it)  Trom  the  post  to  the 
future  la  exactly  as  much  in  the  dark,  and 
no  more,  as  the  leap  from  a  past  wblcu  w« 
have  personally  observed  to  a  Mst  which 
we  have  not.  I  a^pree  with  Mr.  Bain  in  the 
opinion  that  the  vssemblanoe  of  what  we 


co-existence  can  equally  be  deduced 
from  the  laws  of  their  produetioii. 

It  is  an  obvious  question,  therefore, 
whether  all  the  uniformities  of  co- 
existence among  phenomena  may  not 
be  aeeounted  for  in  this  manner.  Asd 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  between 
phenomena  which  are  themselvei 
effects,  the  co-existences  must  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  causes  of  tfaow 
phenomena.  If  they  are  effects  im- 
mediately or  remotely  of  the  ttoe 
cause,  they  cannot  co-exist  except  bf 
virtue  of  some  laws  or  properties  of 
that  cause :  if  they  are  effects  of  dif- 
ferent causes,  they  cannot  co-exist  qb- 
less  it  be  because  their  causes  co-eiiat ; 
and  the  uniformity  of  oo-existeao^ 
if  such  there  be,  between  the  effect^ 
proves  that  those  particular  cmm^ 
witliin  the  limits  of  our  observitioBi 
have  uniformly  been  co-existait 

have  not  experienoed  to  what  web^K 
by  a  law  of  our  nature,  presumed  tteoap 
the  mere  energy  of  the  idea,  beton  tt' 
perience  has  proved  it.     This  jmirM^VMsi 
truth,  however,  is  not,  as  Dr.  Ward  «b« 
criticising  Mr.  Bain  appears  to  thiolE,  ift- 
ootwistent  with  the  (o^umI  truth  thst  ex- 
perience does  prove  it.    The  proof  cimM* 
nitw  the  presumption,  and  consists  in  Hs 
invariable  veri/lcation,  by  experieooe  whea 
the  experience  arrives.     The  fact  «^A 
while  it  was  future  could  not  be  ofassrvM. 
having  as  yet  no  existence,  is  alwav^v^ 
it  becomes  present  and  can  be  observed, 
found  oonf ormaUe  to  thus  past. 

Dr.  M'Cosh  maintains  (SxaminatiM  f 
Mr.  J,  S.  MUl't  PhUo$opkg,  p.  t57)th«ttl» 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nataire  is  • 
different  thing  from  the  law  of  causatioB ; 
and  while  he  allows  thi&t  the  former  is  only 
proved  by  a  long  continuance  of  experisaM* 
and  that  it  is  not  inconceivable  nor^f^ 
sarilv  incredible  that  there  may  be  wonw 
in  which  it  does  not  prevail,  he  considcn 
the  law  of  causation  to  be  known  intui- 
tively. There  is,  however,  no  other  nni* 
formity  in  the  events  of  nature  than  tw 
which  arises  from  the  law  of  caussthm; 
so  long  therefore  as  there  renudned  anj 
doubt  that  the  course  of  nature  was  u"|$^ 
throughout,  at  least  when  not  modiiM  V 
the  intervention  of  a  new  (saperoatunl) 
cause,  a  doubt  was  necessarily  implied,  not 
indeed  of  the  reality  of  causation,  out  of  tv 
universality.  If  the  uniformity  of  tM 
oQurse  of  nattue  has  any  w«'P'**f?^ *[ 
any  events  fuooeed  one  aa<^or  witboot 
6xed  kws^to  that  extent  the  law  of  csiiM- 
tiun  fails :  there  are  events  which  do  no* 
depend  on  causes. 
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§  2.  But  these  same  oonraderations 
compel  us  to  recognise  that  there 
most  be  one  class  of  oo-existences 
which  cannot  depend  on  causation; 
the  co-existences  between  the  ulti- 
mate properties  of  things — those  pro- 
perties which  are  the  causes  of  all 
phenomena,  but  are  not  themselves 
caused  by  any  phenomenon,  and  a 
cause  for  which  could  only  be  sought 
by  ascending  to  the  origin  of  all 
thinga  Yet  among  these  ultimate 
properties  there  are  not  only  co-exist- 
ences, but  uniformities  of  co-existence. 
General  propositions  may  be,  and  are, 
formed,  which  assert  that  whenever 
certain  properties  are  found,  certain 
others  are  found  along  with  them. 
We  perceive  an  object ;  say,  for  in- 
stance, water.  We  recognise  it  to  be 
water,  of  courKO,  by  certain  of  its  pro- 
perties, Having  recognised  it,  we 
sre  able  to  affinn  of  it  innumerable 
Other  properties,  which  we  could  not 
do  \mless  it  were  a  general  truth, 
»  Uw  or  uniformity  in  nature,  that 
Jhe  «t  of  properties  by  which  we 
idaiUfj  the  sufaatance  as  water  al- 
>^4JB  lutTe  those  other  properties  con- 
joined with  them. 

In  a  former  place,*  it  has  been  ex- 
^ained  in  some  detail  what  is  meant 
07  f be  Kinds  of  objects  j  those  classes 
which  differ  from  one  another  not  by 
s  limited  and  definite,  but  by  an  in- 
<^^ite  and  unknown,  number  of  dis- 
tinctions. To  this  we  have  now  to 
^d,  that  every  proposition  by  which 
uythmg  is  asserted  of  a  Kind,  affirms 
an  nniformity  of  oo-existence.  Since 
vc  know  nothing  of  Kinds  but  their 
pt<operties,  the  Kind,  to  us,  t«  the  set  of 
pnopetties  by  which  it  is  identified,  and 
which  must  of  course  be  sufficient  to 
dutiogoiah  it  from  every  other  kind.t 

•BookLchap.  vtf. 

t  In  Mue  oases,  a  Kind  Is  sufficiently 
Hwatified  bj  soma  one  remarkable  pro- 
perty ;  but  iDoet  commonly  severnl  ore  re- 
JJl^i.  each  property,  considered  singly, 
^f^  a  Joint  property  of  that  and  of  other 
^04.  Tlie  enlour  and  brightbOM  of  the 
Ma«oQci  ftre  common  to  it  with  the  pustc 
"^  which  ffthie  diamonds  aro  made ;  its 
*>^he(iral  form  is  common  to  it  with  alum 
and  ttsgneiic  iron  ore ;  but  tha  cokmr  and 


In  affirming  anything*  therefore,  of  a 
Kind,  we  are  affirming  something  to 
be  uniformly  co-existent  with  the  pro- 
perties by  which  the  kind  is  recog- 
nised ;  and  that  is  the  sole  meaning 
of  the  assertion. 

Amox^  the  uniformities  of  eo-exi«t- 
enoe  which  exist  in  nature,  mi^  hence 
be  numbered  all  the  propertiea  of 
Kinds.  The  whole  of  these,  however, 
are  not  independent  of  causation,  but 
only  a  portion  of  theuL  Some  are 
ultimate  properties,  others  derivative ; 
of  some,  no  cause  can  be  asnigned, 
but  others  are  manifestly  dependent 
on  causes.  Thus,  pure  oxygen  gas  is 
a  Kind,  and  one  of  its  moat  un- 
equivocal properties  is  its  gaseous 
form  :  this  property,  however,  has  for 
its  cause  the  presence  of  a  oertain 
quantity  of  latent  heat ;  and  if  that 
heat  could  be  taken  away,  (as  haa 
been  done  from  so  many  gases  in 
Faraday's  experiments,)  the  gaseous 
form  would  doubtless  disappear,  to. 
gether  with  numerous  other  properties 
which  depend  on,  or  are  caused  by, 
that  property. 

In  regard  to  all  substances  which 
are  chemical  compounds,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  products 
of  the  juxtaposition  of  substanoen 
different  in  Kind  from  themselves, 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  the  specific  properties  of 
the  compound  are  consequent,  as 
effects,  on  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements,  though  little  progress 
has  yet  been  made  in  tracing  any 
invariable  relation  between  the  latter 
and  the  former.  Still  more  strongly 
will  a  similar  presumption  exist  when 
the  object  itself,  as  in  the  case  of 
oi^anised  beings,  is  no  primeval  agent, 
but  an  effect,  which  depends  on  a 
cause  or  causes  for  its  very  existence. 
The  Kinds  therefore  which  are  called 

bri^tness  and  the  form  tofrethor  identify 
its^Und,  that  is,  are  a  mark  to  us  that  it 
is  oombtxBtible ;  that  when  burnt  il  pro* 
duces ^arbonio  acid ;  that X% cannot beouli 
with  fiiy  known  subistance;  together  with 
many  other  Ascertained  properties,  and 
the  niot  that  there  exist  anlDdoflnite  num- 
ber still  unascertained. 
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in  chemiBtry  siippl^  subfitances,  or 
elementftry  natural  agents,  are  the 
only  ones,  any  of  whose  properties 
can  with  certainty  be  considered 
ultimate ;  and  of  these  the  ultimate 
properties  are  probably  much  more 
numerous  than  we  at  present  reo^- 
nise,  since  every  successful  instance 
of  the  resolution  of  the  properties  of 
their  compounds  into  simpler  laws, 
generally  leads  to  the  recognition  of 
properties  in  the  elements  distinct 
from  any  previously  known.  The 
resolution  of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly 
motions  established  the  previously 
tmknown  ultimate  property  of  a  mu- 
tual attraction  between  all  bodies: 
the  resolution,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
proceeded,  of  the  laws  of  crystallisa- 
tion, of  chemical  composition,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  &c.,  points  to 
various  poltuities,  ultimately  inherent 
in  the  particles  of  which  bodies  are 
composed ;  the  comparative  atomic 
weights  of  different  kinds  of  bodies 
were  ascertained  by  resolving  into 
more  general  laws  the  uniformities 
observed  in  the  proportions  in  which 
substances  combine  with  one  another ; 
and  so  forth.  Thus  although  every 
resolution  of  a  complex  umformity 
into  simpler  and  more  elementary 
laws  has  mi  apparent  tendency  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  ultimate 
properties,  and  really  does  remove 
many  properties  from  the  list ;  yet, 
(since  the  result  of  this  simplifying 
process  is  to  trace  up  an  ever  greater 
variety  of  different  effects  to  the  same 
agents,)  the  farther  we  advance  in 
this  direction,  the  greater  number  of 
distinct  properties  we  are  forced 
to  recognise  in  one  and  the  same 
object:  the  co-existences  of  which 
properties  must  accordingly  be  ranked 
among  the  ultimate  generalities  of 
nature. 

§  3.  There  are,  therefore,  only  two 
kinds  of  propositions  which  assert 
uniformity  of  co-existence  between 
properties.  Either  the  properties 
depend  on  causes,  or  they  do  not.  If 
they  do^  the  proposition  which  affirms 


them  to  be  oo-existent  \e  a  derivstive 
law  of  oo-existenoe  between  eSeds, 
and  until  resolved  into  the  lawsol 
causation  on  which  it  depends,  is  a 
empirical  law,  and  to  be  tried  by  the 

Erindples  of  induction  to  whidi  aacb 
iWB  are  amenable.  If,  on  the  otba 
hand,  the  properties  do  not  depend  « 
causes,  but  are  ultimate  propeiti»; 
then  if  it  be  true  that  they  invarably 
co-exist,  they  must  all  be  ultimate 
properties  of  one  and  the  same  Eiod; 
and  it  is  of  these  only  that  the  a> 
existences  can  be  classed  as  a  peccDir 
sort  of  laws  of  nature. 

When  we  affirm  that  all  crovsait 
black,  or  that  all  negroes  have  wool!; 
hair,  we  assert  an  uniformity  erf  co- 
existence.    We  assert  that  the  pn>- 
perty  of  blackness,  or  of  having  wwDy 
hair,   invariably  co-exists  wHh  the 
properties  which,  in  oommonlaogo^S'' 
or  in  the  scientific  classifies^  ^ 
we  adopt,  are  taken  to  conslitote  the 
class  crow,  or  thj3  class  negro.  ^^'^ 
supposing  blackness  to  be  ao  dtmate 
profjerty  of  black  objects,  or  woUy 
hair  an  ultimate  property  of  the  «d- 
mals  which  possess  it ;  supposing  h»| 
these  properties   are  not  results  « 
causation,   are    not   comiected  vith 
antecedent  phenomena  by  anyl**j 
then  if  all  crows  are  black,  and  all 
negroes  have  woolly  hair,  these  m«J 
be  ultimate  properties  of  the  Kiw 
crmo  or  n^gro,  or  of  some  Kind  whM" 
includes  them.     If,  on  the  cootruyi 
blackness  or  woolly  hair  be  an  tSf^ 
depending  on  causes,  these  gw^ 

{>ropositions  are  manifestly  empii** 
aws ;  and  all  that  has  already  been 
said  respecting  that  class  of  P^°^Z 
sations  may  b«  implied  without  aw** 
ficaiion  to  these. 

Now,  w©  have  seen  that  in  thecal 
of  all  compounds— of  all  thingSi  » 
short,  except  the  eleroentaiy  ^»' 
stances  and  primaiy  powers  of  m*™* 
—the  presumption  is,  that  the  pw 
perties  do  really  depend  ^^P*"***"!?' 
and  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  whw^ 
ever  to  be  certain  that  they  do  w* 
We  therefore  should  not  be  safe  » 
claiming  for  any  generalisation  r«- 
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ipeeting  the  oo-ezutenoe  of  propeitiefl, 
a  degree  of  certainty  to  which,  if  the 
properties  should  happen  to  be  the 
leralt  of  causes,  it  would  have  no 
daim.  A  generalisation  respecting 
oo-existenoe,  or,  in  other  words^  re- 
■pectiiig  the  properties  of  Kinds,  muy 
be  an  ultimate  truth,  but  it  may,  also, 
be  merely  a  derivative  one ;  and 
since,  if  eo,  it  is  <nie  of  those  deriva- 
tive laws  which  are  neither  laws  of 
csosation  nor  have  been  resolved  into 
the  laws  of  causation  on  which,  they 
depend,  it  can  possess  no  higher  de- 
gree of  evidence  than  belongs  to  an 
empirical  kw. 

§  4.  This  conclusion  will  be  con- 
finned  by  the  conuideration  of  one 
great  deficiency,  which  precludes  the 
apph'cstion  to  the  ultimate  uniformi- 
ties of  oo-existence  of  a  system  of 
ngonnis  scientific  induction,  such  as 
the  imiformities  in  the  succession  of 
^kwnoineDa  have  been  found  to  ad- 
^  ^  The  basis  of  such  a  system 
is  wuttiBg ;  there  is  no  general  axiom, 
^dag  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Bnifoimities  of  oo-existence  as  the  law 
0^  csosation  does  to  those  of  succes- 
>M0-  The  Methods  of  Induction  ap- 
plicsUeto  the  ascertainment  of  causes 
ud  effects  are  grounded  on  the  prin- 
cq^  that  everything  which  has  a 
^^^iiuiing  must  have  some  cause  or 
^^'^ ;  that  among  the  circumstances 
which  actually  t:xisted  at  the  time  of 
Its  commencement,  there  is  certainly 
*n&e  one  combinati«)n  on  which  the 
effect  in  question  is  unconditionally 
^oittequent,  and  on  the  repetition  of 
which  it  would  certainly  again  recur. 
^  in  an  inquiry  whether  some  Kind 
(u  crow)  universally  possesses  a  cer- 
^  property  (as  bladcness),  there  is 
M>  room  for  any  assumption  analogous 
to  this.  We  have  no  previous  cer- 
^ty  that  the  property  must  have 
•wnething  which  constantly  co-exists 
*ith  it— must  have  an  invariable  co- 
*XHteiit  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
Went  must  have  an  invariable  ante- 
?^^  When  we  feel  pain,  we  must 
be  in  some  circumstances  under  which. 


if  exactly  repea^*^  we  should  always 
feel  pain.  But  when  we  are  conscious 
of  blackness,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  something  else  present  of 
which  blackness  is  a  constant  accom- 
paniment. There  is,  therefore,  no 
room  for  elimination  ;  no  Method  of 
Agreement  or  Difference,  or  of  Con 
comitant  Variations  (which  is  but  a 
modification  either  of  the  Method  of 
Agreement  or  of  the  Method  of  Dif- 
ference). We  cannot  conclude  that 
the  blackness  we  see  in  crows  must 
be  an  invariable  property  of  crows, 
merely  because  there  is  nothing  else 
present  of  which  it  can  be  an  in- 
variable property.  We  therefore  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
like  "  All  crows  are  black,"  under  the 
same  disadvantage  as  if,  in  our  in- 
quiries into  causation,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  let  in,  as  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities, that  the  effect  may  in  that 
particular  instance  have  arisen  with- 
out any  cause  at  all. 

To  overlook  this  grand  distinction 
was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  capital 
error  in  Bacon's  view  of  inductive 
philosophy.  The  principle  of  elimi- 
nation, that  great  logical  instrument 
which  he  had  the  immense  merit  of 
first  bringing  into  general  use,  he 
deemed  applicable  in  the  same  sense, 
and  in  as  unqualified  a  manner,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  co-existences 
as  to  that  of  the  successions  of  pheno- 
mena. He  seems  to  have  thought 
that  as  every  event  has  a  cause  or 
invariable  antecedent,  so  every  pro- 
perty of  an  object  has  an  invariable 
co-existent,  which  he  called  its  Form  ; 
and  the  examples  he  chiefly  selected 
for  the  application  and  illustration  of 
his  method  were  inquiries  into  such 
Forms  —  attempts  to  determine  in 
what  else  all  those  objects  resembled 
which  agreed  in  some  one  general 
property,  as  hardness  or  softness, 
dryness  or  moistness,  heat  or  cold- 
ness. Such  inquiries  could  lead  to 
no  result.  The  objects  seldom  have 
any  such  circumstances  in  common. 
They  usually  agree  in  the  one  point 
inquired  into^  and  in  nothing  elsa 
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A  great  prop6rtion  of  the  properties 
wMch,  8o  far  as  we  can  oonjecture, 
are  the  likeliest  to  b6  really  ultimate 
would  seem  to  be  inherently  pro- 
perties of  many  diflferent  Elinds  of 
things,  not  allied  in  any  other  respect 
And  as  for  the  properties  which,  be- 
ing efiFects  of  causes,  we  are  able  to 
give  some  account  of,  they  have  gene- 
rally nothing  to  do  with  the  ultimate 
resemblances  or  diversities  in  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  but  depend  on  some 
outward  circumstances,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  any  objects  what- 
ever are  capable  of  manifesting  those 
properties,  as  is  emphatically  the  case 
with  those  favourite  subjectsof  Bacon's 
scientific  inquiries,  hotness  and  cold- 
ness, as  well  as  with  hardness  and 
softness,  solidity  and  fluidity,  and 
many  other  conspicuous  qualities. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  uni- 
versal law  of  co-existence,  similar  to 
the  universal  law  of  causation  which 
regulates  sequence,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  unscientiflc  induction 
of  the  ancients,  per  fnumeration^m 
iimpliceth  abi  non  repentur  intUtntia 
contrftdictorieu  The  reason  we  have 
for  believing  that  all  crows  are  black 
is  simply  that  we  have  seen  and  heard 
of  many  black  crows,  and  never  one 
of  any  other  colour.  It  remains  to 
be  oonsiderttd  how  far  this  evidence 
can  reach,  and  how  we  are  to  measure 
its  strength  in  any  given  case. 

§  5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
mere  change  in  the  mode  of  verbally 
enunciating  a  question,  though  nothing 
is  really  added  to  the  meaning  ex- 
pressed, is  of  itself  a  considerable  step 
towards  its  solution.  This,  I  tiiink, 
happens  in  the  present  instance.  The 
degree  of  certainty  of  any  generalisa- 
tion which  rests  on  no  other  evidence 
than  the  agreement,  so  far  at  it  goes, 
of  all  past  observation,  is  but  another 
phrase  for  the  degree  of  improbability 
that  an  exception,  if  any  existed,  could 
have  hitherto  remained  unobserved. 
The  reason  for  believing  that  all  crows 
are  black  is  measured  by  the  impro- 
bability that  crows  of  any  other  colour 


should  have  existed  to  the  prtsent 
time  without  our  being  aware  of  ii 
Let  us  state  th^  question  in  thk  hH 
mode,  and  consider  what  is  implied 
in  the  supposition  that  there  may  bft 
crows  which  are  not  black,  and  undtf 
what  conditions  we  can  be  justified  ii 
regarding  this  as  incredible. 

If  there  really  exist  crows  whkfc 
are  not  black,  one  of  two  things  wn 
be  the  fact.  Either  the  circamitaitf 
of  blackness,  in  all  crows  hitbefto 
observed,  must  be,  as  it  were,  a 
accident,  not  connected  with  oy 
distinction  of  Kind  ;  or  if  it  be » 
property  of  Elind,  the  crowi  whid 
are  not  black  must'  be  a  Dew  Kiwi. 
a  Kind  hitherto  overlooked,  thi»«i 
coming  under  the  same  genenl  <!•■ 
scription  by  which  crows  have  bi^ 
to  been  characterised.  The  firs*  ap- 
position would  be  proved  tn»  tf" 
were  to  discover  casually  *  *^ 
crow  among  black  ones,  orilH^w 
found  that  black  crows  Miw*J»^ 
turn  white.  The  second  wodd  be 
shown  to  be  the  fact  if  in  AuW» 
or  Central  Africa  a  species  or  hm 
of  white  or  grey  crows  were  i<nm^ 
exist 

§  6.  The  former  of  these  wff** 
tious  necessarily  implies  that  «« 
colour  is  an  effect  of  causation.  1' 
blackness,  in  the  crows  in  ^*"^ 
has  been  observed,  be  not  a  projwv 
of  Kind,  but  can  be  present  or  ah** 
without  any  difference  genertllf  » 
the  properties  of  the  object,  tbeM 
is  not  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  in*" 
viduals  themselves,  but  is  certiiw)' 
dependent  on  a  cause.  There  are,  bo 
doubt,  many  properties  which  ^^ 
from  individual  to  individual  of  tt| 
same  Kind,  even  the  same  »«»* 
tpecia,  or  lowest  Kind.  Some  flo*«'J 
may  be  either  white  or  red,  wi«w« 
differing  in  any  other  respect  ^* 
these  properties  are  not  ultimst* : 
they  depend  on  causes.  ^  /*' J; 
the  properties  of  a  thing  b«<**v 
its  own  nature,  and  do  not  arise  mj" 
some  cause  extrinsic  to  it,  ^^."JT 
always  the  saine  in  th^  9$xo»  *^^ 
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Tkke,  for  instance,  all  iimple  snb- 
stADott  and  elementary  powers  *,  the 
ably  things  of  which  we  are  oertaln 
that  some  at  least  of  their  properties 
are  really  ultimate.    Colour  is  ^ene- 
nJly  esteemed  the  most  variable  of 
all  properties ;   yet  we  do  not  find 
that  sulphur  is  sometimes  yellow  and 
sometimes  white,  or  that  it  varies  in 
colour  st  all,  except  so  far  as  colour 
is  the  effect  of  some  extrinsic  cause, 
ss  of  tlie  sort  of  light  thrown  upon  it, 
the  mechanical  arrangement  Of  the 
partidea,  (as  after  fusion,)  &e.    We 
CO  not  find  that  iron  is  sometimes 
Auid  and  sometimes  solid  at  the  same 
temperature ;  gold  sometimes  malle- 
able and   sometimes    brittle;    that 
hydrogen  win    sometimes    combine 
with  oxygen  and  sometimes  not ;  or 
tltelike.    If  from  simple  substances 
we  pass  to  any  of  their  definite  com- 
pftmids,  as  water,  lime,  or  sulphuric 
add,  there  is  the  same  constancy  in 
^^  properties.      When    properties 
Jttyltom  individual  to  individual,  it 
tt  either  in  the  case  of  miscellaneous 
*SSi^pgations,  such  as  atmospheric  air 
^  w^,  composed  of  heterogeneous 
f^bstances,  and  not  constituting  or 
belonging  to  any  real  Kind,*  or  it  is 
^  the  case  of  organic  beings.     In 
»«n,  bdeed,  there  is  variability  in 
*  nigh  degree.     Animals  of  the  same 
•pedes  and  race,  human  beings  of  the 
«ine  age,  sex,  and  country,  will  be 
'no*  different,  for  example,  in  face 
■ad  figure.     But  organised    beings 
^^^  the  extreme   complication  of 
»e  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated) 
being  mote  eminently  modifiable,  that 
*»  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  causes  than 
^y  other  phenomena  whatever,  hav- 
^i  also  themselves  had  a  beginning, 
•J^d  therefore  a  cause,  there  is  reason 
«>  believe  that  none  of  their  properties 
»fe  ultimate,  but  all  of  them  deriva- 

Thia  doctrine  of  course  aaaumes  that 
2  wlotroplc  forms  ol  what  Is  chemically 
{^■tttto  Sttbttanee  are  M  many  different 
Tr^i  ttd  Bueh,  ill  the  aenee  in  which 
|B*  word  Kiad  ia  uaed  in  this  treatiee, 


tlve^  and  produced  by  causatimi.  And 
the  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  properties  which  vary 
from  one  individual  to  another  also 
generally  vary  more  or  less  at  different 
times  in  the  same  individual ;  which 
variation,  like  any  other  event,  sup- 
poses a  cause,  and  implies,  conse- 
quently, that  the  properties  are  not 
independent  of  causation. 

If,  therefore,  blackness  be  merely 
accidental  in  crows,  and  capable  of 
var3dng  while  the  Kind  remains  the 
same,  its  presence  or  absence  in  doubt' 
less  no  ultiikiate  fact,  but  the  effect  of 
some  unknown  cause ;  and  in  that 
case  the  universality  of  the  experience 
that  all  crows  are  black  is  sufficient 

f>roof  of  a  common  cause,  and  estab- 
ishes  the  generalisation  as  an  empiri- 
cal law.  Since  there  are  innumerable 
instances  in  the  affirmative,  and 
hitherto  none  at  all  in  the  negative, 
the  causes  on  which  the  property 
depends  must  exist  everywhere  in  the 
limits  of  the  observations  which  have 
been  made ;  and  the  proposition  may 
be  received  as  universal  within  those 
limits,  and  with  the  allowable  degree 
of  extension  to  adjacent  cases. 

§  7.  If,  in  the  second  place,  the 
property,  in  the  inst<anoes  in  which  it 
has  been  observed,  is  not  an  effect  of 
causation,  it  is  a  property  of  Kind  ; 
and  in  that  case  the  generalisation 
can  only  be  set  aside  by  the  diHcovery 
of  a  new  Kind  of  crow.  That,  how- 
ever, a  peculiar  Kind,  not  hitherto 
discovered,  should  exist  in  nature,  is 
a  supposition  so  often  realised,  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  at  all  improbable. 
We  have  nothing  to  authorise  us  in 
attempting  to  limit  the  Kinds  of 
things  which  exist  in  nature.  The 
only  unlikelihood  would  be  that  a 
new  Kind  should  be  discovered  in 
localities  which  there  was  previoui^ly 
reason  to  believe  had  been  thoroughly 
explored  ;  and  even  this  improbability 
depends  on  the  degree  of  conspicuous* 
ness  of  the  difference  between  the 
newly-discovered  Kind  and  all  others, 
since  new  Kinds  of  minerals,  plants, 
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and  even  animals,  previously  over- 
looked or  confounded  with  known 
species,  are  still  continually  detected 
in  the  most  frequented  situations. 
On  this  second  ground,  therefore,  as 
well  as  on  the  first,  the  observed 
uniformity  of  co-existence  con  only 
hold  good  as  an  empirical  law,  within 
the  limits  not  only  of  actual  observa- 
tion, but  of  an  observation  as  accu- 
rate as  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quired. And  hence  it  is  that  (as  re- 
marked in  an  early  chapter  of  the 
present  Book)  we  so  often  give  up 
generalisations  of  this  class  at  the 
first  summons.  If  any  credible  wit- 
ness stated  that  he  had  seen  a  white 
crow,  under  circumstances  which  made 
it  not  incredible  that  it  should  have 
escaped  notice  previously,  we  should 
give  full  credence  to  the  statement. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  unifor- 
mities which  obtain  in  the  co-existence 
of  phenomena — ^those  which  we  have 
reason  to  consider  as  ultimate,  no  less 
than  those  which  arise  from  the  laws 
of  causes  yet  undetected — are  entitled 
to  reception  only  as  empirical  laws ; 
are  not  to  be  presimiea  true  except 
within  the  limits  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance,  in  which  the  observa- 
tions were  made,  or  except  in  cases 
strictly  adjacent. 

§  8.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter that  there  is  a  point  of  generality 
at  which  empirical  laws  become  as 
certain  as  laws  of  nature,  or  rather, 
at  which  there  is  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinction between  empirical  laws  and 
laws  of  nature.  As  empirical  laws 
approach  this  point,  in  other  words,  as 
they  rise  in  their  degree  of  generality, 
they  become  more  certain ;  their  uni- 
versality may  be  more  strongly  relied 
on.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  they  are 
results  of  causation,  (which,  even  in 
the  class  of  uniformities  treated  of  in 
the  present  chapter,  we  never  can  be 
certam  that  they  are  not,)  the  more 
general  they  are,  the  greater  is  proved 
to  be  the  space  over  which  the  neces- 
sary collocations  prevail,  and  within 
which    no  causes    exist    capable    of 


counteracting  the  unknown  csnsei  on 
which  the  empirical  law  depends.  To 
say  that  anything  is  an  invariiUe 
property  of  some  very  limited  cUss  of 
objects,  is  to  say  that  it  invarisUj 
accompanies  some  very  numerous  and 
complex  group  of  distinguishing  pro- 
perties ;  which,  if  causation  be  at  all 
concerned  in  the  matter,  argues  a  oom- 
bination  of  many  causes,  and  there- 
fore a  great   liability  to  oounten^ 
tion ;  while  theoomjirativelynarrov 
range  of  the  observations  renden  it 
impossible  to  predict  to  what  extent 
unknown  counteracting  causes  maybe 
distributed  throughout  nature.   Bat 
when  a  generalisation  has  been  foniid 
to  hold  good  of  a  very  large  pn^ 
tion  of  all  things  whatever,  it  is  »!• 
ready    proved    that    nearly  all  tbe 
causes  which  exist  in  nature  ha«  » 
power  over  it ;  that  very  fewcbnjei 
in    the    combination   of   caD«»  ^ 
effect  it,  since  the  greater  nsBiberM 
possible  combinations  must  Iah  ^' 
ready  existed  in  some  one  or  otha  oi 
the   instances  in  which  it  haa  bedi 
found  trua     If,  therefore,  any  em- 
pirical law  is  a  result  of  causation,  t» 
more  general  it  is,  the  more  it  may  » 
depended  on.     And  even  if  it  be  no 
result  of  causation,  but  an  ultimrte 
co-existence,  the  more  general  it  ». 
the  greater  amount  of  experience  rt» 
derived  from,  and  the  greater  tacae- 
fore  is  the  probability  that  if  e^ 
tions  had  existed,  some  would  already 
have  presented  themselves.  . 

For  these  reasons,  it  requires  »«» 
more  evidence  to  establish  ^^^ 
oeption  to  one  of  the  more  gen«* 
empirical    laws    than    to  tbe  »«• 
special  ones.     We  should  not  n»w 
any  difficulty  in  believing  tbat  tbew 
might  be  a  new  Kind  of  crow,  or  a 
new  kind  of  bird  resembling  •  croj 
in  the  properties  hitherto  consjderea 
distinctive  of    that  Kind.     But  » 
would  require  stronger  proof  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  existence  of »  ^^JL 
crow  having  properties  »t  variaaw 
with  any  generally  recognised  uni^J 
sal  property  of  birds ;  and  »  ^ 
higher  degree  if  the  properties  con- 
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flict  with  any  recognised  universal 
property  of  animals.  And  this  is 
oonf  ormable  to  the  mode  of  judgment 
recommended  by  the  common  sense 
and  general  practice  of  mankind,  who 
Are  more  incredulous  as  to  any  novel- 
ties in  nature,  according  to  the  degree 
of  generality  of  the  experience  which 
these  novelties  seem  to  contradict. 

§  9.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  al- 
leged properties  might  conflict  with 
some  recognised  universal  property  of 
all  matter.  In  that  case  their  impro- 
bability would  be  at  the  highest,  but 
wouJd  not  even  then  amount  to  in- 
credibility. There  are  only  two  known 
properties  common  to  all  matter  ;  in 
other  words,  there  is  but  one  known 
uniformity  of  co-existence  of  proper- 
ties, 00-extensive  with  all  physical 
natiu«,  namely,  that  whatever  op- 
poses resistance  to  movement,  gravi- 
tates ;  or,  as  Professor  Bain  expresses 
it.  Inertia  and  Gravity  are  co-existent 
throogh  all  matter,  and  proportionate 
in  their  amount.  These  properties, 
as  he  truly  says,  are  not  mutually  im- 
plicated ;  from  neither  of  them  could 
we,  on  grounds  of  causation,  presume 
the  other.  But,  for  this  very  reason, 
we  are  never  certain  that  a  Kind  may 
not  be  discovered  possessing  one  of  the 
properties  without  the  other.  The 
hypothetical  ether,  if  it  exists,  may 
be  such  a  Kind.  Our  senses  cannot 
recognise  in  it  either  resistance  or 
gravity  ;  but  if  the  reality  of  a  resist- 
ing medium  should  eventually  be 
proved,  (by  alteration,  for  example,  in 
the  times  of  revolution  of  periodic 
comets,  combined  with  the  evidences 
afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  heat,)  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
dnde  from  this  alone,  without  other 
proofs,  that  it  must  gravitate. 

For  even  the  greater  generalisa- 
tiooB  which  embrace  comprehensive 
Kinds  containing  under  them  a  great 
namber  and  variety  of  infimce  species, 
are  only  empirical  laws,  resting  on 
induction  by  simple  enumeration 
merely,  and  not  on  any  process  of 
elimination,  a  process  wholly  inappli- 


cable to  this  sort  of  case.  Such  gene- 
ralisations, therefore,  ought  to  be 
grounded  on  an  examination  of  all 
the  vnfimcB  species  comprehended  in 
them,  and  not  of  a  portion  only.  We 
cannot  conclude  (where  causation  is 
not  concerned)  because  a  proposition 
is  true  of  a  number  of  things  resem- 
bling one  another  only  in  being  ani- 
mals, that  it  is  therefore  true  of  all 
animals.  If,  indeed,  anything  be 
true  of  species  which  dififer  more  from 
one  another  than  either  differs  from 
a  third,  (especially  if  that  third  spe- 
cies occupies  in  most  of  its  known 
properties  a  position  between  the  two 
former,)  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  same  thing  will  also  be  true  of 
that  intermediate  species ;  for  it  is 
often,  though  by  no  means  universally 
found,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  paral- 
lelism in  the  properties  of  different 
Kinds,  and  that  their  degree  of  uulike- 
ness  in  one  respect  bears  some  propor- 
tion to  their  unlikeness  in  others.  We 
see  this  parallelism  in  the  properties  of 
the  different  metals  ;'  in  those  of  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  carbon ;  of  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  and  bromine ,  in  the  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants  and  animals,  &c. 
But  there  are  innumerable  anomalies 
and  exceptions  to  this  sort  of  confor- 
mity ;  if  indeed  the  conformity  itself 
be  anything  but  an  anomaly  and  an 
exception  in  nature. 

Universal  propositions,  therefore, 
respecting  the  properties  of  superior 
Kinds,  unless  grounded  on  proved  or 
presumed  connection  by  causation, 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  except  after 
separately  examining  every  known 
sub-kind  included  in  the  larger  Kind. 
And  even  then  such  generalisations 
must  be  held  in  readiness  to  be  given 
up  on  the  occurrence  of  some  new 
anomaly,  which,  when  the  uniformity 
is  not  derived  from  causation,  can 
never,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
general  of  these  empirical  laws,  be 
considered  very  improbable.  Thus 
all  the  universal  propositions  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  lay  down 
respecting  simple  substances,  or  oon- 
I  oeming  any  of  the  classes  which  have 
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been  formed  among  simple  onbatances, 
(and  the  attempt  has  been  often 
made,)  have,  with  the  progress  of 
experience,  either  faded  into  inanity, 
or  been  proved  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
each  Kind  of  simple  substance  re- 
mains with  its  own  collection  of  pro- 
perties apart  from  the  rest,  saving  a 
certain  parallelism  with  a  few  other 
Kinds,  the  most  similar  to  itself.  In 
organised  beings,  indeed,  there  are 
abundance  of  propositions  ascertained 
to  be  universally  true  of  superior 
genera,  to  many  of  which  the  discovery 
hereafter  of  any  exceptions  must  be 
regarded  as  extremely  improbable. 
But  these,  as  already  observed,  are, 
we  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  pro- 
perties dependent  on  causation.* 

*  Professor  Bain  (Logic,  li  13)  mentionB 
two  empirical  lawa,  which  he  oonsldera  to 
be,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  connect- 
ing Grayity  with  Resistance  to  motion, 
*^'th6  two  most  widely  operating  laws  as 
yet  dlBcoverod  who*^by  two  distinct  pro- 
perties are  conjoined  throughout  sub- 
stances generally."  The  first  is  "a  law 
connecting  Atomic  Weight  and  Specific 
Heat  by- an  inverse  proportion.  For  equ^ 
weights  of  the  simple  bodies,  the  atomic 
weight  multiplied  bv  a  numbeor  expressing 
the  specific  heat  giTos  a  nearly  uniform 
product.  The  products,  for  all  the  ele- 
ments, are  near  the  constant  number  6." 
The  other  is  a  law  which  obtains  **between 
the  specific  gravitv  of  substances  in  the 
gaseous  state  and  the  atomic  weights. 
The  relationship  of  the  two  numbers  is 
in  some  instances  equality ;  in  other  in- 
stances the  one  is  a  multiple  of  the  other.** 

Neither  of  these  generalisations  has  the 
smallest  appearance  of  being  an  ultimate 
law.  They  point  unmistakably  to  higher 
laws.  Since  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  to  a 
given  temperature  the  same  weight  of  diffe- 
rent substances  (called  their  specific  heat) 
is  inversely  as  their  atomic  weight,  that  is, 
directly  as  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  given 
weight  of  the  substance,  it  follows  that  a 
single  atom  of  everv  substance  requires 
the  same  amount  of  heat  to  raise  it  to  a 
given  temperature :  a  most  interesting  and 
important  law,  but  a  law  of  causation. 
The  other  law  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Bain 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
gaseous  state  all  substances  contain,  hi 
the  same  space,  ttie  same  number  of 
atoms ;  which,  as  the  gaseous  state  sus- 

Knds  all  cohwive  force,  might  naturally 
expected,  though  it  could  not  have 
been  positivelv  assumed.  This  law  may 
also  be  a  result  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
causes,  namely,  of  molecular  motions.  Th^ 


UniformitieB  of  oo-existence,  then, 
not  only  when  they  are  oonsequeooei 
of  laws  of  succession,  but  also  irfaen 
they  are  ultimate  truths,  must  be 
ranked,  for  the  purposes  of  logic, 
among  empirical  laws,  and  are  amen- 
able in  eveiy  respect  to  the  same 
rules  with  those  unresolved  unifor- 
mities which  are  known  to  be  depen- 
dent on  causation.* 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

or  APPROZIICATB  a]ENEBALI84Tl<Kni 
AND  PBOBABLS  EVIDKNGL 

§  I.  In  our  inauiries  into  the  b*^ 
tore  of  the  inductive  process,  tre  misi 

oaaas  in  which  one  of  the  nmnboi  i>  s^ 
identical  with  the  other,  but  a  mnliipi' « 
it,  may  be  explained  on  the  nowfae  m- 
likely  supposition  that,  in  our  pmnt 
estimate  of  the  atomic  weighti  rff^ 
substances,  we  mistake  two  orttatiiMi* 
for  one,  or  one  for  severaL 

♦  Dr.  M'Cosh  (p.  324  of  his  book)  «»- 
siders  the  laws  of  Ghe  chemical  ^^t^ 
sitlon  of  bodies  as  not  cominff  under  tat 
principle  of  Causation,  and  tbinki  tt  tt 
omission  in  this  work  nottohaTeprovidea 
special  canons  for  their  inrestigwon  m 
proof.    But  every  case  of  chemical  oompo- 
sition  is,  as  I  havo  explained,  a  ease  ■ 
causation.     When  it  is  said  that  water  u 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the 
aflBrmation  is  that  hydrogen  and  oxjvit 
by  the  action  on  one  another  which  tbcT 
exert  under  certain   conditions,  ftM^ 
the  properties  of  water.    The  Canons « 
Induction,  therefore,  as  laid  down  m  tUi 
treatise,  are  applicable  to  the  case,    dom 
special  adaptations  as  the  Inductive  ne- 
thods  may  require  in   their  applicatloa 
to  chemistry,  or  any  other  science,  are  • 
proper  subject  for  any  one  who  treatsw 
the  logic  of  the  special  scienoss,  as  Fi** 
f  essor  Bain  has  done  in  the  latter  part  « 
his  work ;  but  they  do  not  apportam  to 
General  Logic.  .  . , 

Dr.  M'Cosh  also  complains  (p.  3>5)  »*V 
have  given  no  canons  for  those  seieneea  i" 
which  "  the  end  sought  is  not  the  dsj 
covery  of  Causes  or  of  Composition,  but  01 
Classes,  that  is.  Natural  CUwee  "  8a* 
canons  could  be  no  other  tbui  tM 
principles  and  rules  of  Natural  C1m«»- 
cation,  which  I  certainly  thoiight  that  1 
had  expounded  at  considerable  lengts. 
But  this  is  far  from  the  only  ins*?* 
in  which  Dr.  M'Coah  does  not  appear  too* 
awHre  of  the  conteuta  of  the  books  be  » 
criticising. 
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not  confine  oat  notice  to  Btioh  genera- 
lisations from  experience  ae  profen  to 
be  tmiversally  true.  There  is  a  class 
of  indoctive  truths  avowedly  not  nni- 
verval,  in  which  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  predicate  is  always  true  of 
the  subject,  but  the  value  of  which, 
as  generalisations,  Is  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely great.  An  important  portion 
of  the  field  of  inductive  knowledge 
does  not  consist  of  universal  truths, 
but  of  approximations  to  such  truths ; 
and  when  a  conclusion  is  said  to  rest 
on  probable  evidence,  the  premises  it 
Is  drawn  from  are  usually  generalisa- 
tions of  this  sort. 

As  every  certain  inference  respect- 
ing a  particular  case  implies  that 
there  is  ground  for  a  general  proposi- 
tion, of  the  furm.  Every  A  is  B ;  so 
does  erery  probable  inference  suppose 
that  there  is  ground  for  a  proposition 
of  the  form.  Most  A  are  B ;  and  the 
degree  of  probability  of  the  inference 
in  SB  average  case  will  depend  on  the 
mportion  between  the  number  of 
iDsUooee  existing  in  nature  which 
aoooid  with  the  generalisation,  and 
the  number  of  those  which  conflict 
with  it 

§  2.  Propositions  in  the  form,  Most 
A  are  B,  are  of  a  very  dififerent  degree 
of  importance  in  science,  and  in  the 
practioe  of  life.  ■  To  the  scientific 
mqnirer  they  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
materialis  for,  and  steps  towards,  uni- 
rersal  truths.  ThQ.diacovery  of  these 
is  the  proper  end  of  science  :  its  work 
ia  not  done  if  it  stops  at  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  majority  of  A  are  B,  with- 
out circmnscribing  that  majority  by 
some  common  character,  fitted  to  dis- 
tinguish  them  from  the  minority. 
Independently  of  the  inferior  pre- 
cision of  such  imperfect  generalisa- 
tions, and  the  inferior  assurance  with 
which  they  can  be  applied  to  indivi- 
dual cases,  it  iB  plain  that,  compared 
with  exact  genersJisatlons,  they  are 
almost  useless  as  means  of  discovering 
ulterior  truths  by  way  of  deduction. 
We  may,  it  is  trae^  by  combining  the 
proposition  Most  A  are  B,  with  an 


universal  proposition,  Every  B  is  O, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Most  A 
are  C.  But  when  a  second  proposi- 
tion of  the  approximate  kind  is  intro- 
duced,-—or  even  when  there  is  but 
one,  if  that  one  be  the  major  premise, 
— nothing  can  in  general  be  positively 
concluded.  When  the  major  is  Most 
B  are  D,  then,  even  if  the  minor  be 
Every  A  is  B,  we  cannot  infer  that 
most  A  are  D,  or  with  any  certainty 
that  even  some  A  are  B.  Though 
the  majority  of  the  dass  B  have  the 
attribute  signified  by  D,  the  whole  of 
the  sub-class  A  may  belong  to  the 
minority.* 

Though  BO  little  use  can  be  made, 
in  science,  of  approximate  seneralisa- 
tions,  except  as  a  stage  on  uie  road  to 
something  better,  for  practical  guid- 
ance they  are  often  all  we  have  to 
rely  on.  Even  when  science  has 
really  determined  the  universal  laws 
of  any  phenomenon,  not  onlv  are 
those  laws  generally  too  much  en- 
cumbered with  conditions  to  be 
adapted  for  everyday  use,  but  the 
cases  which  present  themselves  in  life 
are  too  complicated,  and  our  decisions 
require  to  be  taken  too  rapidly,  to 
admit  of  waiting  till  the  existenoe  of 
a  phenomenon  can  be  proved  by  what 
have  been  scientifically  ascertained  to 
be  universal  marks  of  it.  To  be  in- 
decisive and  reluctant  to  act,  because 
we  have  not  evidence  of  a  perfectly 
conclusive  character  to  act  on,  is  a 
defect  sometimes  incident  to  scientific 
minds,  but  which,  wherever  it  exists, 
renders  them  unfit  for  practical  emer- 
gencies. If  we  would  succeed  in  ac- 
tion, we  must  judge  by  indications 
which,  though  they  do  not  generally 
mislead  us,  sometimes  do  ;  and  must 
make  up^  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 

*  Ifr.  De  Morgan,  in  his  Fornutl  Lof/ici 
makes  the  Just  remark,  that  from  two 
■uoh  i»emiaas  as  Moat  A  are  B,  and  Most 
A  are  C,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that 
Bome  B  are  C.  But  this  ia  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  eonclualons  which  can  be 
drawn  from  two  approximate  generaliaa- 
tiona,  when  the  precise  degree  of  their 
approximation  to  universality  is  unknown 
or  undefined. 
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incomplete  conclusiveness  of  any  one 
indication,  by  obtaining  others  to 
corroborate  it.  The  principles  of 
induction  applicable  to  approximate 
generalisation  are  therefore  a  not  less 
important  subject  of  inquiry  than 
the  rules  for  the  investigation  of  uni- 
versal truths,  and  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  detain  us  almost  as 
long,  were  it  not  that  these  principles 
are  mere  corollaries  from  those  which 
have  been  already  treated  of. 

§  3.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cases  in 
which  we  are  forced  to  guide  our- 
selves by  generalisations  of  the  im- 
perfect form,  Most  A  are  B.  The 
first  is,  when  we  have  no  others ; 
when  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
our  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  any  farther ;  as  in  the 
following  propositions :  Most  dark- 
eyed  persons  have  dark  hair ;  Most 
springs  contain  mineral  substances; 
Most  stratified  formations  contain 
fossils.  The  importance  of  this  class 
of  generalisations  is  not  very  great ; 
for  though  it  frequently  happens  that 
we  see  no  reason  why  that  which  is 
true  of  most  individuids  of  a  class  is 
not  true  of  the  remainder,  nor  are 
able  to  bring  the  former  under  any 
general  description  which  can  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  latter,  yet  if 
we  -are  willing  to  be  satisfied  with 
propositions  of  a  less  degree  of  gene- 
rality, and  to  break  down  the  class 
A  into  sub-classes,  we  may  generally 
obtain  a  collection  of  propositions 
exactly  true.  We  do  not  know  why 
most  wood  is  lighter  than  water,  nor 
can  we  point  out  any  general  pro- 
|)erty  which  discriminates  wood  that 
is  lighter  than  water  from  that  which 
is  heavier.  But  we  know  exactly 
what  species  are  the  one  and  what 
the  other.  And  if  we  meet  with  a 
specimen  not  conformable  to  any 
kno\ini  species,  (the  only  case  in  which 
our  previous  knowledge  affords  no 
other  guidance  than  the  approximate 
genendisation,)  we  can  generally  make 
a  specific  experiment,  which  is  a  surer 
resource. 


It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  is  not  the 
ultimatum  of   our  scientific  atfcain- 
ments^  though  the  knowledge  we  pos- 
sess beyond  it  cannot  conveniently  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  psrticalar 
instance.    We  may  know  well  enough 
what  circumstances  distingaish  tbe 
portion  of  A  which  has  the  attribote 
B  from  the  portion  which  has  it  not^ 
but  may  have  no  means,  or  may  not 
have  time  to  examine  whether  tboie 
characteristic  circumstances  exist  cr 
not  in  the  individual  case.    This  i 
the  situation  we  are  generally  in  who 
the  inquiry  is  of  the  kind  called  monl, 
that  is,  of  the  kind  which  has  in  nev 
to  predict  human  actions.    To  eosble 
us  to  affirm  anything  universally  can- 
ceming  the  actions  of  classes  of  bo- 
man  beings,  the   classification  oost 
be  grounded  on  the  circunwUiiett  w 
their  mental  culture  and  habits  wWm 
in  an  individual  case  are  seidom^ 
actly  known  ;  and  classes  gnunW 
on    these    distinctions   would  w'^ 
precisely  accord  with  those  intowhka 
mankind  are  divided  for  social  pv- 
poses.      All  propositions  which  cm 
be  framed  respecting  the  acUoos^ 
human  beings  as  ordinarily  dassifiWj 
or  as  classified  according  to  any  ]dn° 
of  outward   indications,  are  merdy 
approximate.    We  can  only  say,  M»t 
persons  of  a  particular  age,  prw* 
sion,  country,  or  rank  in  society  h*** 
such  and  such   qualities ;  or,  Mo» 
persons  when  plaioed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances act  in  such  and  suob  » 
way.    Not  that  we  do  not  often  kno« 
weu  enough  on  what  causes  the  qnw- 
ties  depend,  or  what  sort  of  pew*" 
they  are  who  act  in  that  particutor 
way  ;  but  we  have  seldom  the  /"J**^ 
of  knowing  whether  any  individual 
person  has  been  under  tnc  "*^'*?2 
of  those  causes,  or  is  a  person  of  in* 
particular  sort      We  could  repl** 
the  approximate   generalisations  Ig 
propositions    universally  true;   JJ* 
these  would  hardly  ever  be  c^« 
of  being  applied  to  practice.     "* 
should  be  sure  of  our  majors,  but  we 
should  not  be  able  to  get  minors  w 
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fit :  we  are  forced,  theref ore,  to  draw 
our  oonclnsions  from  coarser  and  more 
fallible  indications. 

§  4.   Proceeding  now  to  consider 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  approximate  generalisa- 
tion, we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  at 
once  recognising  that  when  admissible 
at  all,  it  is  admissible  only  as  an  em- 
pirical law.    Propositions  of  the  form, 
Every  A  is  B,  are  not  necessarily 
laws  of  causation,  or  ultimate  uni- 
formities of  co-existence ;  propositions 
like  Most  A  are   B,  cannot  be   so. 
Propositions  hitherto  found  true  in 
every  observed  instance  may  yet  be 
no  necessary  consequence  of  laws  of 
caosafcion  or  of  ultimate  uniformities, 
and  unless  they  are  so,  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  false  beyond  the  limits 
of  actual  observation  :  still  more  evi- 
dently must  this  be  the  case  with  pro- 
poaitions  which  are  only  true  in  a  mere 
majority  of  the  observed  instances. 
^  There  is  some  difference,  however, 
in  the  degree  of  certainty  of  the  pro- 
position, Most  A  are  B,  according  as 
that  approximate  generalisation  com- 
prises the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  or  not      Suppose,  first, 
that  the  former  is  the  case.     We 
know  only  that  most  A  are  B,  not 
▼hy  they  are  so,  nor  in  what  respect 
those  which  are,  differ  from   those 
which  are  not.     How  then  did  we 
learn  that  most  A  are  B  ?    Precisely 
Ml  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
have  learnt,  bad  such  happened  to  be 
the  fact,  that  aU  A  are  B.     We  col- 
■ected  a  number  of  instances  sufficient 
to  eliminate  chance,  and  having  done 
BO,  compared  the  nimiber  of  instances 
^  the  affirmative  with  the  number  in 
the  negative.     The  result,  like  other 
unresolved  derivative  laws,  can  be 
««ied  on  solely  within  the  limits  not 
^y  of  place  and  tune,  but  also  of 
?"«tta«tance,  under  which  its  truth 
h*>  been  actually  observed ;  for  as 
J*  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of 
•he  causes  which  make  the  propoei- 
twu  true,   we  cannot  tell  in  what 
"•snner  any  new  circumstance  might 


perhaps  affect  it.  The  proposition, 
Most  judges  are  inaccessible  to  bribes, 
would  probably  be  found  true  of 
Englishmen,  Erenchmen,  Germans, 
North  Americans,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
if  on  this  evidence  alone  we  extended 
the  assertion  to  Orientals,' we  should 
step  beyond  the  limits,  not  only  of 
place  but  of  circumstance,  within 
which  the  fact  had  been  observed, 
and  should  let  in  possibilities  of  the 
absence  of  the  determining  causes,  or 
the  presence  of  counteracting  ones, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  approxi- 
mate generalisation. 

In  the  case  where  the  approximate 
proposition  is  not  the  ultimatum  of 
our  scientific  knowledge,  but  only  the 
most  available  form  of  it  for  practical 
guidance ;  where  we  know,  not  only 
that  most  A  have  the  attribute  B, 
but  also  the  causes  of  B,  or  some 
properties  by  which  the  portion  of  A 
which  has  that  attribute  is  distin- 
guished from  the  portion  which  has 
it  not ;  we  are  rather  more  favourably 
situated  than  in  the  preceding  case. 
For  we  have  now  a  double  mode  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  be  true  that 
most  A  are  B ;  the  direct  mode,  as 
before,  and  an  indirect  one,  that  of 
examining  whether  the  proposition 
admits  of  being  deduced  from  the 
known  cause,  or  from  any  known 
criterion,  of  B.  Let  the  question,  for 
example,  be  whether  most  Scotchmen 
can  read?  We  may  not  have  ob- 
served or  received  the  testimony  of 
others  respecting  a  sufficient  number 
and  variety  of  Scotchmen  to  ascertain 
this  fact ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  cause  of  being  able  to  read  is  the 
having  been  taught  it,  another  mode 
of  determining  the  question  presents 
itself,  namely,  by  inquiring  whether 
most  Scotchmen  have  been  sent  to 
schoob  where  reading  is  effectually 
taught.  Of  these  two  modes,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other  is 
the  more  available.  In  some  oases,  the 
frequency  of  the  effect  is  the  more 
accessible  to  that  extensive  and  varied 
observation  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  establishment  of  an  empirical 
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law ;  at  otber  times,  the  freqaency  of 
the  causes,  or  of  some  collateral  in- 
dicatioQS.  It  commonly  happens  that 
neither  is  susceptible  of  so  satisfactory 
an  induction  as  could  be  desired,  and 
that  the  grounds  on  which  the  oon- 
dusion  is  received  are  compounded  of 
both.  Thus  a  person  may  believe 
that  most  Scotchmen  can  read,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  his  information  ex- 
tends, most  Scotchmen  have  been 
sent  to  school,  and  most  Scotch 
schools  teach  reading  efifectually ;  and 
also  because  most  of  the  Scotchmen 
whom  he  has  known  or  heard  of 
could  read ;  though  neither  of  these 
two  sets  of  observations  may  by 
itself  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions 
of  extent  and  variety. 

Although  the  approximate  gene- 
ralisation may  in  most  cases  be  indis- 
pensable for  our  guidance,  even  when 
we  know  the  cause,  or  some  certain 
mark,  of  the  attribute  predicated ; 
it  needs  hardly  be  observed  that  we 
may  always  replace  the  uncertain  in- 
dication by  a  certain  one,  in  any  case 
in  which  we  can  actually  recognise 
the  existence  of  the  cause  or  mark. 
For  example,  an  assertion  is  made  by 
a  witness,  and  the  question  is  whether 
to  believe  it.  If  we  do  not  look  to 
any  of  the  individual  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  have  nothing  to  direct 
us  but  the  approximate  generalisa- 
tion that  truth  is  more  common  than 
falsehood,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
most  persons,  on  most  occasions,  speak 
truth.  But  if  we  consider  in  what 
circumstances  the  cases  where  truth 
is  spoken  dififer  from  those  in  which 
it  is  not,  we  find,  for  instance,  the 
following :  the  witness's  being  an 
honest  person  or  not ;  his  being  an 
accurate  observer  or  not ;  his  having 
an  interest  to  serve  in  the  matter  or 
not.  Now,  not  only  may  we  be  able 
to  obtain  other  approximate  gene- 
ralisations respecting  the  degree  of 
frequency  of  these  various  possibili- 
ties, but  we  may  know  which  of  them 
is  positively  realised  in  the  individual 
case.  That  the  witness  has  or  has 
not  an  interest  to  serve,  we  perhaps 


know  directly,  and  the  other  two 
points  indirectly,  by  means  of  marks ; 
as,  for  example,  ifrom  his  conduct  on 
some  former  occasion,  or  from  his  re- 
putation, which,  though  a  very  tm* 
certain  mark,  affords  an  approximate 
generalisation,  (as,  for  instance,  Mort 
persons  who  ore  believed  to  be  honert 
by  those  with  whom  they  have  had 
frequent  dealings  are  really  so,)  whieh 
i^proaches  nearer  to  an  univenal 
truth  than  the  approximate  genenl 
proposition  with  which  we  set  out; 
viz..  Most  persons  on  most  oocaiiaDi 
speak  truth. 

As  it  seems  unnecessary  to  dvrell 
further  on  the  question  of  the  eri- 
denoe  of  approximate  generalintioB>i 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  not  lea  im- 
portant topic,  that  of  the  cantiooi  to 
be  observed  in  arguing  from  these 
incompletely  universal  propoataow  t» 
particular  cases. 

§  5.  So  far  as  regards  the  dinA 
application  of  an  approximate  gea^ 
ralisation  to  an  individual  isstaaoe, 
this  question  presents  no  difficulty. 
If  the  proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  has 
been  established,  by  a  sufficient  indoe- 
tion,  as  an  empirical  law,  we  maj 
conclude  that  any  particular  A  is  B 
with  a  probability  proportioned  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  number  <rf 
affirmative  instances  over  the  nnmber 
of  exceptions.  If  it  has  been  foand 
practicable  to  attain  numerical  pne- 
dsion  in  the  data,  a  correspoDdiag 
degree  of  precision  may  be  given  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  chances  of  error 
in  the  conclusion.  If  it  can  be  eitab- 
lished  as  an  empirical  law  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  A  are  B,  there  will  be 
one  chance  in  ten  of  error  in  asimmisg 
that  any  A  not  individually  known 
to  us  is  a  B;  but  thiB,  of  comsei 
holds  only  within  the  limits  of  tini^ 
place,  and  circumstance  embraced  n 
the  observations,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  counted  on  for  any  sub-ctaff 
or  variety  of  A  (or  for  A  in  any  ■«* 
of  external  circumstances)  which  were 
not  included  in  the  average.  It  mmt 
be  added  that  we  can  guide  onrselvei 
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by  the  proposition.  Nine  ont  of  everv 
ten  A  are  B,  only  in  cases  of  which 
we  know  nothing  except  that  they 
fall  within  the  daes  A.  For  if  we 
know  of  any  particular  inatanoe  i, 
not  only  that  it  falls  under  A,  but  to 
what  species  or  variety  of  A  it  be- 
longs, we  shall  generally  err  in  apply- 
ing to  t  the  average  stmck  for  the 
whole  genus,  from  which  the  average 
corresponding  to  that  species  alone 
would,  in  all  probability,  materially 
differ.  And  so  if  t,  instead  of  being 
a  particular  sort  of  instance,  is  an 
instance  known  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances, the  presumption  drawn  from 
thenumericid  proportions  in  the  whole 
genoB  would  probably,  in  such  a  case, 
only  mislead.  A  general  average 
shoidd  only  be  applied  to  cases  which 
are  neither  known  nor  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  other  than  average  cases. 
Such  averages,  therefore,  are  com- 
monly of  little  use  for  the  practical 
t^oidanoe  of  any  affairs  but  those 
wlach  concern  large  nimibers.  Tables 
of  the  chances  of  life  are  useful  to  in- 
tiirance  offices,  but  they  go  a  very 
little  way  towards  informing  any  one 
of  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  or  any 
other  life  in  which  he  is  interested, 
nnoe  almost  every  life  is  either  better 
or  worse  than  the  average.  Such 
averages  can  only  be  considered  as 
SQpplying  the  first  term  in  a  series  of 
approximations,  the  subsequent  terms 
proceeding  on  an  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  the  parti- 
solar  case. 

§  6.  From  the  application  of  a  single 
approximate  generalisation  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  we  prooeed  to  the  appli- 
cation of  two  or  more  of  them  together 
to  the  same  case. 

When  a  judgment  applied  to  an 
individual  instance  is  grounded  on 
two  approximate  generalisations  taken 
in  conjunction,  the  propositions  may 
oo-operate  toWrds  the  result  in  two 
different  ways.  In  the  one,  each  pro- 
position is  separately  applicable  to 
the  case  in  huid,  and  our  object  in 


combining  them  is  to  ^ve  to  the  con- 
clusion in  that  particular  case  the 
double  probability  arising  from  the 
two  propositions  separately.  This 
may  be  called  joining  two  probabili- 
ties by  way  of  Addition ;  and  the 
result  is  a  probability  greater  than 
either.  The  other  mode  is,  when  only 
one  of  the  propositions  is  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  the  second  being 
only  applicable  to  it  byvirtue  of  the 
application  of  the  first.  This  is  join- 
ing two  probabilities  by  way  of  Ratio- 
cination or  Deduction  ;  the  result  of 
which  is  a  less  probability  than  either. 
The  type  of  the  first  argument  is, 
Most  A  are  B ;  most  G  are  B ;  this 
thing  is  both  an  A  and  a  G ;  there- 
fore it  is  probably  a  B.  The  type  of 
the  second  is.  Most  A  are  B ;  most 
G  are  A  ;  this  is  a  0  ;  therefore  it  b 
probably  an  A,  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bably a  B.  The  first  is  exemplified 
when  we  prove  a  fact  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  unconnected  witnesses ; 
the  second,  when  we  adduce  only  the 
testimony  of  one  witness  that  he  has 
heard  the  thing  asserted  by  another. 
Or  again,  in  the  first  mode  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  accused  committed 
the  crime  because  he  concealed  him- 
self, and  because  his  clothes  were 
stained  with  blood ;  in  the  second, 
that  he  committed  it  because  he 
washed  or  destroyed  his  clothes, 
which  is  supposed  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  they  were  stained  with 
blood.  Instead  of  only  two  links,  as 
in  these  instances,  we  may  suppose 
chains  of  any  length.  A  chain  of  the 
former  kind  was  termed  by  Bentham  * 
a  self -corroborative  chain  of  evidence ; 
the  second,  a  self-infirmative  chain. 

When  approximate  generalisations 
are  joined  by  way  of  addition,  we 
may  deduce  from  the  theory  of  pro- 
babilities laid  down  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, in  what  manner  each  of  them 
adds  to  the  probability  of  a  conclusion 
which  has  the  warrant  of  them  all. 

If,  on  an  average,  two  of  every 
three  As  are  Bs,  and  three  of  every 

*  RoUumale  of  Judicial  £videnct,  vol.  liL 
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four  Cs  are  Bs,  the  probabHty  that 
something  which  is  both  an  A  and  a 

0  is  a  B,  will  be  more  than  two 
in  three,  or  than  three  in  four.  Of 
every  twelve  things  which  are  As,  all 
except  four  are  Bs  by  the  supposition ; 
and  if  the  whole  twelve,  and  conse- 
sequently  those  four,  have  the  char- 
acters of  O  likewise,  three  of  these 
will  be  Bs  on  that  ground.  There- 
fore, out  of  twelve  which  are  lx)th 
As  and  Cs,  eleven  are  Bs.  To  state 
the  argument  in  another  way  :  a  thing 
which  is  both  an  A  and  a  C,  but 
which  is  not  a  B,  is  found  in  only  one 
of  three  sections  of  the  class  A,  and 
in  only  one  of  four  sections  of  the 
class  C ;  but  this  fourth  of  C  being 
spread  over  the  whole  of  A  indis- 
criminately, only  one-third  part  of  it 
(or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  number) 
belongs  to  the  third  section  of  A ; 
therefore  a  thing  which  is  not  a  B 
occurs  only  once  among  twelve  things 
which  are  both  As  and  Cs.  The  ar- 
gument would,  in  the  language  of 
the  doctrine  of  chances,  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  the  chance  that  an  A  is  not 
a  B  is  ^,  the  chance  that  a  C  is  not  a 
B  is  i  ;  hence  if  the  thing  be  both  an 
A  and  a  C,  the  chance  is  ^  of  i=^j^* 

*  The  eToluation  of  the  chances  in  this 
statement  has  been  objected  to  by  a  ma- 
thematical friend.  The  correct  mode,  in 
bis  opinion,  of  setting  out  the  possibilities 
is  as  follows.  If  the  thing  (let  us  call  it  T) 
which  is  both  an  A  and  a  C,  is  a  B,  some- 
thing is  true  which  is  only  true  twice  in 
every  thrice,  and  something  else  which  is 
only  true  thrice  In  every  four  times.  The 
first  fact  being  true  eight  times  in  twelve, 
and  the  second  being  true  six  times  in 
every  eight,  and  consequently  six  Umea  in 
those  eight ;  both  facts  will  be  true  only 
six  limes  in  twelve.  On  the  other  hand,  u 
T,  although  it  is  both  an  A  and  a  C,  is  not 
a  B,  something  is  true  which  is  only  true 
once  in  every  thrice,  and  something  else 
which  is  only  true  once  in  every  four 
times.  The  former  being  true  four  times 
out  of  twelve,  and  the  latter  once  in  every 
foiu;  and  therefore  once  in  those  four; 
both  are  only  true  in  one  case  out  of  twelve. 
So  that  T  is  a  B  six  times  in  twelve,  and  T 
is  not  a  B  only  once ;  making  the  com- 
parative probabilities,  not  eleven  to  one,  as 

1  had  previously  maide  them,  but  six  to 
one. 

In  the  seventh  edition  I  accepted  this 


In  this  computation  it  is  of  oourse 
supposed  that  the  probabilities  arising 
from  A  and  C  are  independent  of  each 
other.  There  must  not  be  any  such 
connection  between  A  and  G,  that 
when  a  thing  belongs  to  the  one  dass 

reasoning  as  conclusive.  More  attentive 
consideration,  however,  has  convinced  me 
that  it  contains  a  fallacy. 

The  objector  argues,  that  the  fact  of  A's 
being  a  B  is  true  eight  times  in  twelri>. 
and  the  fact  of  Cs  being  a  B  six  times  is 
eight,  and  consequently  six  times  in  those 
eight ;  both  factfi  therefore  are  true  onlj 
six  tiioaes  in  every  twedve.     That  is,  he 
concludes  that  because  among  As  takoi 
indiscriminat^y  only  eight  out  of  twdve 
are  Bs  and  the  remaining  four  are  not,  it 
must  equally  hold  ^at  four  out  of  twdw 
are  not  Bs  when  the  twelve  are  taken  frco 
the  select  portion  of  As  which  are  also  Ca. 
And  by  this  assumption  he  arrives  st  the 
strange  result,  tiiat  there  are  fever  Bi 
among  things  which  are  both  As  and  Oi 
than  there  are  among  either  As  or  Cs  taka 
indiscriminately ;  so  that  a  thin^  vbich 
has  both  chances  of  being  a  B  is  ImsUMT 
to  be  80  than  if  it  had  omy  the  oucckuo* 
or  only  the  other. 

Tlie  objector  (as  has  been  acutdy  Tt- 
marked  by  another  correspondent)  ip!^ 
to  the  problem  under  cousiderstioD  % 
mode  of  calculation  only  suited  to  the  re- 
verse problem.  Had  the  question  been— 
If  two  of  every  three  Bs  are  As  and  tlim 
out  of  every  four  Bs  are  Cs,  how  many  Bs 
will  be  both  As  and  Cs^his  reasoning  would 
have  been  correct.  For  the  Bs  that  ■» 
both  As  and  Cs  must  be  fewer  than  either 
the  Bs  that  are  As  or  the  Bs  that  are  Ci, 
and  to  find  their  number  wo  must  abate 
either  of  these  numbers  in  the  ratio  due  to 
the  other.  But  when  the  problem  is  to 
find,  not  how  many  Bs  are  both  As  and  C^ 
but  now  many  things  that  are  both  As  ana 
Cs  are  Bs,  it  is  evident  that  among  theM 
the  proportion  of  Bs  must  be  not  less,  hat 
greater,  than  among  things  which  are  only 
A,  or  among  things  which  are  only  Bw 

The  true  theory  of  the  chances  is  beet 
found  by  going  back  to  the  scientific 
grounds  on  which  liie  proportions  rest 
The  degree  of  frequency  of  a  coincidence 
depends  on,  and  is  a  measure  of,  the  fre- 
quency, combined  with  the  efficacy,  ol  the 
causes  in  operation  that  are  favourable 
to  it.  If  out  of  every  twelve  As  taken  in' 
discriminately  eight  are  Bs  and  fbor  an 
not  it  is  implied  that  there  are  oaasae 
operating  on  A  which  tend  to  make  it  a  B, 
and  that  these  causes  are  sufficiently  oo^ 
stant  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  succeed 
in  eight  out  of  twelve  cases,  but  fail  in  the 
remaining  four.  So  if  of  twelve  Ca,  nlii« 
are  Bs  and  three  are  not,  there  must  be 
causes  of  the  same  tendency  operating  on 
C,  which  succeed  in  nine  cases  and  fan  to. 
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it  will  therefore  belong  to  the  other, 
or  even  have  a  greater  chance  of 
doing  sa  Otherwise  the  not-Bs  which 
are  Cb  may  be,  most  or  even  all  of 
them,  identical  with  the  not-Bs  which 
are  Ab  ;  in  which  last  case  the  proba- 
bility arising  from  A  and  C  together 
will  be  no  greater  than  that  arising 
from  A  alone. 

VThea  {^proximate  generalisations 
are  joined  together  in  the  other  mode, 
that  of  deduction,  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  the  inference,  instead  of 
increasing,  diminishes  at  each  step. 
From  two  such  premises  as  Most  A 
sre  B,  Most  B  aro  G,  we  cannot  with 
ceitainty  conclude  that  even  a  single 
A  is  C  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  portion 
of  A  which  in  any  way  falls  under  B 
may  perhaps  be  comprised  in  the  ex- 
ceptional part  of  it     Still,  the  two 
pn>positionB  in  question  afford  an  ap- 
preciable probability  that  any  given 
AisC,  provided  the  average  on  which 
^  8«oond  proposition  is  grounded 
^  taken  fairly  with  reference  to 
we  fast ;  provided  the  proposition, 
^<*t  B  are  C,  was  arrived  at  in  a 
•Danner  leaving  no  suspicion  that  the 
P^bility  arising  from  it  is  other- 
wiae  than    fairly    distributed    over 
we  section  of  B  which   belongs  to 
A    For  though  the  instances  which 
■J®  A  may  be  all  in  the  minority, 
u^ey  may  also  be  aU  in  the  majo- 
1%;  and  the  one  possibility  is  to 
<»  set  against  the  other.     On  the 
whole,  the  probability  arising  from 
we  two  propositions  taken  together 
*ul  be  correctly  measured  by   the 
Probability   arismg    from    the    one, 
*«*ted  in  the  ratio  of  that  arising 

iJlJ^.  Kow  suppose  twelve  cases  which 
■reooth  As  and  C».  The  whole  twelve  are 
"JTjndtt  the  operation  of  both  sets  of 
Tjjf- .  One  set  is  sufficient  to  prevail  in 
nST  i^®  twelve  cases,  the  other  in 
■w!:i  ?®  analysis  of  the  cases  shows  that 
J*«  the  twelve  wUl  be  Bs  through  the 
g^tton  of  both  sets  of  causes ;  two  more 
tod  tk  **'  *^  causes  operating  on  A ; 
cH  n  '^  mote  through  tbosa  operating 
JJ  ^  and  that  there  wlU  be  only  one  case 
n.;r^.^  the  causes  wUl  be  inoperative. 
JJJ  total  number  therefore  which  are  Bs 
turn  [*,f*e'^en  In  twelve,  and  the  evalua- 
»'«»inthetextisoorre<S 


from  the  other.  If  nine  out  of  ten 
Swedes  have  light  hair,  and  eight  out 
of  nine  inhabitants  of  Stockholm  are 
Swedes,  the  probability  arising  from 
these  two  propositions,  that  any  given 
inhabitant  of  Stockholm  is  Ught- 
haired,  will  amount  to  eight  in  ten  : 
though  it  is  rigorously  possible  that 
the  whole  Swedish  population  of 
Stockholm  might  belong  to  that  tenth 
section  of  the  people  of  Sweden  who 
are  an  exception  to  the  rest. 

If  the  premises  are  known  to  be 
true  not  of  a  bare  majority,  but  of 
nearly  the  whole,  of  their  respective 
subjects,  we  may  go  on  joining  one 
such  proposition  to  another  for  several 
steps,  before  we  reach  a  conclusion 
not  presumably  true  even  of  a  ma-- 
jority.  The  error  of  the  conclusion 
will  amount  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
errors  of  all  the  premises.  Let  the 
proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  be  true 
of  nine  in  ten ;  Most  B  are  C,  of 
eight  in  nine ;  then  not  only  will  one 
A  in  ten  not  be  G,  because  not  B, 
but  even  of  the  nine-tenths  which  are 
B,  only  eight-ninths  wUl  be  C :  that 
is,  the  cases  of  A  which  are  C  will  be 
only  |-  of  tVi  ^^  four-fifths.  Let  us 
now  add.  Most  C  are  D,  and  suppose 
this  to  be  true  of  seven  cases  out  of 
eight ;  the  proportion  of  A  which  is 
D  will  be  only  {^  of  f  of  tV»  or  ^. 
Thus  the  probability  progressively 
dwindles.  The  experience,  however, 
on  which  our  approximate  generalisa- 
tions  are  grounded  has  so  rarely  been 
subjected  to,  or  admits  of,  accurate 
numerical  estimation,  that  we  cannot 
in  general  apply  any  measurement  to 
the  diminution  of  probability  which 
takes  place  at  each  illation,  but  must 
be  content  with  remembering  that  it 
does  diminish  at  every  step,  and  un- 
less the  premises  approach  very  nearly 
indeed  to  being  universally  larue,  the 
conclusion  after  a  very  few  steps  is 
worth  nothing.  A  hearsay  of  a  hear- 
say, or  an  argument  from  presumptive 
evidence  depending  not  on  immediate 
marks  but  on  marks  of  marks,  is 
worthless  at  a  very  few  removes  from 
the  first  stage. 
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§  7.  There  are,  however,  two  cases 
in  which  i-eaHonhigs  depending  on 
approximate  generallBations  may  be 
carried  to  any  length  we  please  with 
aa  much  assurance,  and  are  as  strictly 
scientific,  as  if  they  were  composed  of 
universal  laws  of  nature.  But  these 
cases  are  exceptions  of  the  sort  which 
are  currently  said  to  prove  the  rule. 
The  approximate  generalisations  are 
aa  suitable,  in  the  cases  in  question, 
for  purposes  of  ratiocination,  as  if 
they  were  complete  generalisations, 
because  they  are  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  complete  generalisa- 
tions exactly  equivalent. 

First :  If  the  approximate  gene- 
ralisation is  of  the  class  in  which  our 
'reason  for  stopping  at  the  approxima- 
tion is  not  the  impossibility,  but  only 
the  inconvenience,  of  going  farther ; 
if  we  are  cognieuit  of  the  character 
which  distinguishes  the  cases  that 
accord  with  the  generalisation  from 
those  which  are  exceptions  to  it,  we 
may  then  substitute  for  the  approxi- 
mate proposition  an  universal  pro- 
position with  a  proviso.  The  pro- 
position. Most  persons  who  have  un- 
controlled power  employ  it  ill,  is  a 
generalisation  of  this  class,  and  may 
be  transformed  into  the  following : — 
All  persons  who  have  uncontrolled 
power  employ  it  ill,  provided  they  are 
not  personsof  unusuaJ strength  of  judg- 
ment and  rectitude  of  purpose.  The 
proposition,  carrying  the  hypothesis 
or  proviso  with  it,  may  then  be  dealt 
with  no  longer  as  an  approximate,  but 
as  an  universal  proposition;  and  to 
whatever  number  of  steps  the  reason- 
ing may  reach,  the  hypothesis,  being 
carried  forward  to  the  conclusion,  win 
exactly  indicate  how  far  that  con- 
clusion is  from  being  applicable  uni- 
versally. If  in  the  course  of  the  ai^gu- 
ment  other  approximate  generalisa- 
tions are  introduced,  each  of  them 
being  In  like  manner  expressed  as  an 
universal  proposition  with  a  condition 
annexed,  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions 
will  appear  at  the  end  as  the  sum  of 
all  the  errors  which  affect  the  con- 
clusion.   Thus,  to  the  {iropositiaii  last 


cited  let  us  add  the  following :— M 
abBolnte  monarchs  have  uncontrolled 
power,  unless  their  position  is  sacfatbit 
they  need  the  active  support  of  their 
subjects  (as  was  the  case  with  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  Frederick  of  Proaris,  ud 
others).  Combining  these  two  no- 
positions,  we  can  deduce  from  tbem 
an  universal  condusion,  which  will 
be  subject  to  both  the  hypotheses  in 
the  premises  ;  All  absolute  moovtb 
employ  their  power  ill,  imless  thdr 
position  makes  them  need  the  aetin 
support  of  their  subjects,  or  nnlea 
they  are  persons  of  unusual  atreogth 
of  judgment  and  rectitude  of  paipfK 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  npidlj 
the  errors  in  oar  premises  aoeumalat^ 
if  we  ai^e  able  in  this  manner  to  reoord 
each  error,  and  keep  an  soeoootof 
the  aggregate  as  it  sweUs  up 

Sewndly :  There  ib  a  case  in  wbid 
approximate  propoeitions»  efeo  with- 
out our  taking*  note  of  tie  oao£- 
tions  under  which  they  ars  vi  ^*^ 
of  individual  cases,  are  yet,  fortbe 
purposes  of  science,  uni venal  o&eii 
namely,  in  the  inquiries  which  i«I«to 
to  the  properties  not  of  indiridaah, 
but  of  multitudes.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  science  of  politics,  or  of 
human  society.  This  science  is  prino* 
pally  concerned  with  the  acti<MM  b* 
of  solitary  individuals,  but  of  mattSi 
with  the  fortunes  not  of  single  per- 
sons, but  of  communities.  For  th 
statesman,  therefore,  it  is  geneiallj 
enough  to  know  that  mott  persons  act 
or  are  acted  upon  in  a  particular  wayi 
since  his  speculations  and  his  practi- 
cal Arrangements  refer  almost  ex- 
clusively to  cases  in  which  the  vbxki 
community,  or  some  large  portion  01 
it,  is  acted  upon  at  once,  and  in  wlucOf 
therefore,  what  is  done  or  felt  by  »od 
persons  determines  the  result  pro- 
duced by  or  upon  the  body  at  laij* 
He  can  get  on  well  enough  with  ap- 
proximate generalisations  on  bamaB 
nature,  since  what  is  true  approfl- 
mately  of  all  individuals  is  tme  ab- 
solutely of  all  masses.  And  c^^ 
when  the  operations  of  individual  mc" 
have  a  part  to  play  in  his  deduction^ 
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as  when  he  is  reasoning  of  kings,  or 
other  single  ridel's,  still,  as  he  is  pro- 
Tiding  for  {nde6nite  duration,  Involv- 
ing an  indefinite  sncoession  of  such 
individuals,  he  mnst  in  general  both 
reason  and  act  as  if  what  is  true  of 
most  persons  were  true  of  aU. 

The  two    kinds   of   consideration 
above  adduced  are  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation   of   the    popular    error,   that 
speculations  on  society  and  govern- 
ment, as  resting  on  merely  probable 
evidence,   must   be   inferior  in   cer- 
tainty and  scientific  accuracy  to  tbe 
conclusions  of  what  are  ctdled  the 
exact  sciences,  and  less  to  be  relied 
on  fai  practice:      There  are  reasons 
enough  why  the  moral  sciences  must 
remain  inferior  to  at  least  the  more 
perfect  of  the  physical :  why  the  laws 
of  their  more  complicated  phenomena 
cannot  be  so  completely  deciphered, 
nor  the  phenomena  predicted  with 
the  same  degree  of  assurance.     But 
though  we  cannot  attain  to  so  many 
^i^iths,  there  is  no  reason  that  those 
ve  on  attain  should  deserve  less  re- 
^looe,  or  have   less  of  a  scientific 
^"ttacter.     Of  this  topic,  however,  I 
shall  treat  more  systematically  in  the 
concluding  Book,  to  which  place  any 
further  consideration  of  it  must  be 
<ief erred. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THX  BBMAININO  LAWS  OF  MATUBV. 

I  I.  Ix  the  First  Book  we  found 
that  all  the  assertions  which  can  be 
conveyed  by  language  express  some 
«ie  or  more  of  five  dififerent  things  : 
Bxiatence ;  Order  in  Place  ;  Order  in 
^jae;  Causation ;  and  Resemblance.* 
0!  the»e.  Causation,  in  our  view  of 
the  subject,  not  being  fundamentally 
afferent  from  Order  in  Time,  the  five 
^^^es  of  possible  assertions  are  re- 
duced to  four.  The  propositions 
^hfch  aflSim  Order  in  Time,  in  either 
^  its  two  modes,  Co-existence  and 
oQcoeaaion,  have  formed,  thus  far,  the 
wibject  of  the  present  Book.  And 
*  Supra,  book  L  chap.  v. 


we  have  now  concluded  the  exposi- 
tion, so  far  as  it  falls  within  the  limits 
assinied  to  this  work,  of  the  nature 
of  uie  evidence  on  which  these  pro- 
positions  rest,  and  the  processes  of 
investigation  by  which  they  are  as- 
certained and  proved.  There  remain 
three  classes  of  facts :  Existence, 
Order  in  Place,  and  Resemblance; 
in  regard  to  which  the  same  ques- 
tions are  now  to  be  resolved. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these,  very 
little  needs  be  said.  Existence  in 
general  is  a  subject  not  for  our 
science,  but  for  metaphysics.  To  de- 
termine what  things  can  be  recog- 
nised as  really  existing,  independently 
of  our  own  sensible  or  other  impres- 
sions, and  in  what  meaning  the 
term  is,  in  that  case,  predicated  of 
them,  belongs  to  the  consideration 
of  "Things  in  themselves,"  from 
which,  throughout  this  work,  we 
have  as  much  as  possible  kept  aloof. 
Existence,  so  far  as  Logic  is  con- 
cerned about  it,  has  reference  only 
to  phenomena ;  to  actual  or  possible 
states  of  external  or  internal  con- 
sciousness, in  ourselves  or  others. 
Feelings  of  sensitive  beings,  or  pos- 
sibilities of  having  such  feelings,  are 
the  only  things  the  existence  of 
which  can  be  a  subject  of  logical 
induction,  because  the  only  things  of 
which  the  existence  in  individual  cases 
can  be  a  subject  of  experience. 

It  is  true  that  a  thing  is  said  by  us 
to  exist  even  when  it  is  absent,  and 
therefore  is  not  and  cannot  be  per- 
ceived. But  even  then,  its  existence 
Is  to  us  only  another  word  for  our 
conviction  that  we  should  perceive  it 
on  a  certain  supposition,  namely,  if 
we  were  in  the  needful  circtimstances 
of  time  ffnd  place,  and  endowed  with 
the  needful  perfection  of  organs.  My 
belief  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
exists,  is  simply  my  belief  that  if 
I  were  transported  to  the  imperial 
palace  or  some  other  locality  in  Pekin, 
I  should  see  him.  M^  belief  that 
Julius  Csesar  existed,  is  my  belief 
that  I  should  have  seen  him  if  I  had 
been  present  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia, 
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or  in  the  senate-house  at  Rome.  When 
I  believe  that  stars  exist  beyond  the 
utmost  range  of  my  vision,  though 
assisted  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes yet  invented,  my  belief,  philo- 
sophically expressed,  is,  that  with  still 
better  telescopes,  if  such  existed,  I 
could  see  them,  or  that  they  may  be 
perceived  by  beings  less  remote  from 
them  in  space,  or  whose  capacities  of 
perception  are  superior  to  mine. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  pheno- 
menon is  but  another  word  for  its 
being  perceived,  or  for  the  inferred 
possibility  of  perceiving  it.  When 
the  phenomenon  is  within  the  range 
of  present  observation,  by  present  ob- 
servation we  assure  ourselves  of  its 
existence ;  when  it  is  beyond  that 
range,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be 
absent,  we  infer  its  existence  from 
marks  or  evidences.  But  what  can 
these  evidences  be?  Other  pheno- 
mena, ascertained  by  induction  to  be 
connected  with  the  given  phenome- 
non, either  in  the  way  of  succession 
or  of  co-existence.  The  simple  exist- 
ence, therefore,  of  an  individual  pheno- 
menon, when  not  directly  perceived, 
is  inferi'ed  from  some  inductive  law 
of  succession  or  co-existence,  and  is 
consequently  not  amenable  to  any 
peculiar  inductive  principles.  We 
prove  the  existence  of  a  thing  by 
proving  that  it  is  connected  by  suc- 
cession or  co-existence  with  some 
known  thing. 

With  respect  to  general  proposi- 
tions of  this  class,  that  is,  which 
affirm  the  bare  fact  of  existence,  they 
have  a  peculiarity  which  renders  the 
logical  treatment  of  them  a  very 
easy  matter;  they  are  generalina- 
tions  which  are  sufficiency  proved 
by  a  single  instance.  Ti  ^^  •  ghosts, 
or  unicorns,  or  sea-serp««MM> '"exist, 
would  be  fully  establisheid  if  it  could 
be  ascertained  positively  that  such 
things  had  been  even  once  seen. 
Whatever  has  once  happened  is  cap- 
able of  happening  again ;  the  only 
question  relates  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  happens. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  relates  to  simple 


existence,  the  Inductive  Logic  has  no 
knots  to  untie.  And  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  remaining  two  of  the  great 
classes  into  which  facts  have  bees 
divided ;  Resemblance,  and  Order  in 
Place, 

*  §  2.  Resemblance  and  its  opposite, 
except  in  the  case  in  which  they  as- 
sume the  names  of  Eqiudity  and  In- 
equality, are  seldom  regarded  as  sub- 
jects of  science ;  they  are  suppowd 
to  be  perceived  by  simple  apprehea- 
sion  ;  by  merely  applying  our  semei 
or  directing  our  attention  to  the  two 
objects  at  once,  or  in  immediate  sik- 
oession.  And  this  simultaneous  or 
virtually  simultaneous  applicatioD  of 
our  faculties  to  the  two  things  whidi 
are  to  be  compared,  does  neoesianlj 
constitute  the  ultimate  appeal,  wher- 
ever such  application  is  practicaL 
But,  in  most  cases,  it  is  notfn^- 
cable  :  the  objects  cannot  be  btoagfat 
so  close  together  that  the  fe^  ^ 
their  resemblance  (at  least  a  complete 
feeling  of  it)  directly  arises  in  the 
mind.  We  can  only  compare  eadi  of 
them  with  some  third  object,  capable 
of  being  transported  from  one  to  the 
other.  And  besides,  even  whoi  the 
objects  can  be  brought  into  immediate 
juxtaposition,  their  resemblance  or 
dififerenoe  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  unless  we  have  compared  theoi 
minutely,  part  by  part.  Until  this 
has  been  done,  things  in  reality  verr 
dissimilar  often  appear  undistingoisfa* 
ably  alika  Two  lines  of  very  uneooil 
length  will  appear  about  equal  wbeo 
lying  in  different  directions;  hot 
place  them  parallel  with  their  farther 
extremities  even,  and  if  we  look  at 
the  nearer  extremities,  their  inequality 
becomes  a  matter  of  direct  perception. 
To  ascertain  whether,  and  in  what, 
two  phenomena  resemble  or  diflfer  u 
not  always,  therefore,  so  easy  a  thing 
as  it  might  at  first  appear.  Wh«n 
the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  juxta- 
position, or  not  so  that  the  observe! 
is  able  to  compare  their  se^'eral  paxt» 
in  detail,  he  must  employ  the  indir^t 
means  of  reasoning  and  general  pro* 
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positionfl.  When  we  cannot  bring 
two  straight  lines  together  to  deter- 
mine whether  thej  are  equal,  we  do 
it  by  the  physical  aid  of  a  foot-role 
appUed  first  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  and  the  logical  aid  of  the  gene- 
ral proposition  or  formula,  "Things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another."  The  compari- 
son of  two  things  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  thing,  when  their 
direct  comparison  is  impossible,  is  the 
appropriate  scientific  process  for  as- 
certaining resemblances  and  dissimi- 
larities, and  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
Logic  has  to  teach  on  the  subject 

An  undue  extension  of  this  remark 
induced  Locke  to  consider  reasoning 
itaelf  SB  nothing  but  the  comparison 
of  two  ideas  through  the  medium  of  a 
third,  and  knowledge  as  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas :  doctrines  which 
the  Condillac  school  blindly  adopted, 
without  the  qualifications  Mid  dis- 
tinctions with  which  they  were  stu- 
dioQdy  guarded  by  their  illustrious 
aotlior.    Where,  indeed,  the  agree- 
Dent    or    disagreement    (otherwise 
csUed  resemblance  or  dissimilarity) 
of  any  two  things  is  the  very  matter 
to  be  determined,  as  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly in  the  sciences  of  quantity 
uid  extension  ;  there,  the  process  by 
which  a  solution,  if  not  attainable  by 
direct  perception,  must  be  indirectly 
■oQght,  consists  in  comparing  these 
two  things  through  the  medium  of  a 
third.    But  this  is  far  from  being 
tnie  of  all   inquiries.      The    know- 
ledge that  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  is 
not  a  perception  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement, but  of  a  series  of  physi- 
cal occurrences,  a  succession  of  sensa- 
tions.   Lockers  definitions  of  know- 
^^  and  of  reasoning  required  to  be 
limited   to    our  knowledge  of,   and 
i^cAtoning  about  resemblances.     Nor, 
even  when  thus  restricted,  are  the 
prapcsitions  strictly  correct,  since  the 
eoimpariM>n  is  not  made,  as  he  repre- 
sents, between  the  ideas  of  the  two 
phenomena,  but  between  the  pheno- 

&iena  themselves.     This  mistake  has 


been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  part  of 
our  inquiry,*  and  we  traced  it  to  an 
imperfect  conception  of  what  takes 
place  in  mathematics,  where  very 
often  the  comparison  is  really  made 
between  the  ideas,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  the  outward  senses ;  only, 
however,  because  in  mathematics  a 
comparison  of  the  ideas  is  strictly 
equivalent  to  a  comparison  of  the 
phenomena  themselves.  Where,  as 
in  the  case  of  numbers,  lines,  and 
figures,  our  idea  of  an  object  is  a 
complete  picture  of  the  object  so  far 
as  respects  the  matter  in  hand,  we 
can,  of  course,  learn  from  the  picture 
whatever  could  be  learnt  from  the  ob- 
ject itself  by  mere  contemplation  of  it 
as  it  exists  at  the  particular  instant 
when  the  picture  is  taken.  No  mere 
contemplation  of  gunpowder  would 
ever  teach  us  that  a  spark  would 
make  it  explode,  nor,  consequently, 
would  the  contemplation  of  the  idea 
of  gunpowder  do  so ;  but  the  mere 
contemplation  of  a  straight  line  shows 
that  it  cannot  enclose  a  space :  ac- 
cordingly the  contemplation  of  the 
idea  of  it  will  show  the  same.  What 
takes  place  in  mathematics  is  thus 
no  argument  that  the  comparison  is 
between  the  ideas  only.  It  is  always, 
either  indirectly  or  directly,  a  com- 
parison of  the  phenomena. 

In  cases  in  which  we  cannot  bring 
the  phenomena  to  the  test  of  direct 
inspection  at  all,  or  not  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  preciae,  but  must  judge  of 
their  resemblance  by  inference  from 
other  resemblances  or  dissimilarities 
more  accessible  to  observation,  we  of 
course  require,  as  in  all  cases  of  ratio- 
cination, generalisations  or  formuUe 
applicable  to  the  subject.  We  must 
reasor  f**  i  laws  of  nature ;  from  the 
unifoi^..«cs  which  are  observable  in 
the  fact  of  likeness  or  unlikeness. 

§  3.  Of  these  laws  or  umformities, 
the  most  comprehensive  are  those 
supplied  by  mathematics ;  the  axioms 
relating  to  equality,  inequality,  and 

*  SuprH,  book  i.  ch.  v.  1 1,  and  book  U. 
ch.  V.  I  5. 
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proportionality,  and  the  various  theo* 
rems  thereon  founded.  And  these 
are  the  only  Laws  of  Reeemblanoe 
which  require  to  be,  or  whioh  can  be, 
treated  apart  It  is  true  there  are 
innumerable  other  theorems  which 
affirm  resemblances  among  pheno- 
mena, as  that  the  angle  of  the  reflexion 
of  light  is  equal  to  its  angle  of  inci- 
dence (equality  being  merely  exact 
resemblance  in  magnitude).  Again, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  describe 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  that 
their  periods  of  revolution  are  pro- 
portional  (another  species  of  resem- 
blance) to  the  sesquiplicate  powers  of 
their  distances  from  the  centre  of 
force.  These  and  similar  propositions 
affirm  resemblances  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  asserted  in  the  theorems 
of  mathematics ;  but  the  distinction 
is,  that  the  propositions  of  mathema- 
tics are  true  of  all  phenomena  what- 
ever, or  at  least  without  distinction 
of  oarigin,  while  the  truths  in  question 
are  affirmed  only  of  special  pheno- 
mena, which  originate  in  a  certain 
way ;  and  the  equalities,  proportion- 
alities, or  other  resemUances  which 
eidfit  between  such  phenomena  must 
necessarily  be  either  derived  from, 
or  identiad  with,  the  law  of  their 
origin— the  law  of  causation  on  which 
they  depend.  The  quality  of  the 
areas  described  in  equal  times  by  the 
planets  is  derived  from  the  laws  of 
the  oaoses,  and,  until  its  derivation 
was  shown,  it  was  an  empirical  law. 
The  equality  of  the  angles  of  reflexion 
and  incidence  is  identical  with  the  law 
of  the  cause ;  for  the  cause  is  the  in- 
cidence of  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  re- 
flecting surface,  and  the  equality  in 
question  is  the  veiy  law  according  to 
which  that  cause  produces  its  effects. 
This  class,  therefore,  of  the  imiformi- 
ties  of  resemblance  between  pheno- 
mena are  inseparable,  in  fact  and  in 
thought,  from  the  laws  of  the  pro- 
duction of  those  phenomena,  and  the 
principles  of  inductioii  applicable  to 
tbem  are  no  other  than  those  of  which 
we  have  treated  in  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  Book. 


It  IB  otherwise  with  the  troths  d 
mathematics.  l%e  laws  of  equality 
and  inequality  between  spaces,  or  be- 
tween numbers,  have  no  connection 
with  laws  of  causatian.  That  the 
angle  of  reflexion  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  a  statement  d 
the  mode  of  action  of  a  particoltf 
cause;  but  that  when  two  straight 
lines  intersect  each  other  the  opposite 
angles  are  equal  is  true  of  all  sndi 
lines  and  angles,  by  whatever  caiae 
produced.  ThtX  the  squares  of  the 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  their  dis- 
tances  from  the  sun,  is  an  unifonnitj 
derived  from  the  laws  of  thecsosa 
(or  forces)  which  produce  the  pUa^ 
tary  motions ;  but  that  the  sqnsrerf 
any  number  is  four  times  the  aqoare 
of  half  the  number  is  true,  indepen- 
dently of  any  cause.  The  only  l»w» 
of  resemblance,  therefore,  irfca^ft  ^ 
are  called  upon  to  consider  indepen- 
dentiy  of  causation  belong  to  tk  pro- 
vince of  mathematics. 

§  4-  The  same  thing  is  evident  with 
respect  to  the  only  one  remain^  « 
our  five  categories,  Order  in  Yw^ 
The  order  in  place  of  the  effects  of » 
cause  is  (like  everything  else  belong- 
ing to  the  effects)  a  conBequenoe  ol 
the  laws  of  that  cause.     The  order  ffl 
place,  or,  as  we  have  termed  it,  tw 
collocation,  of  the  primeval  <»^^ 
(as  well  as  their  resemblance)  in  ^ 
instance  an  ultimate  fact,  in  vnjjw 
no  law*  or  uniformities  are  traoesDie. 
The  only  remaining  general  prop<*" 
tions  respecting  order  in  pl«».  ^^ 
the  only  ones  which  have  nothing  » 
do  with  causation,  are  some  of  tw 
truths  of  geometry  — laws  iSsronff^ 
which  we  are  able,  from  the  order  m 
place  of  certain  points,  lines,  or  space* 
to  infer  the  order  in  place  of  omn 
which  9Xfi  connected  with  the  former 
in  some  known  mcide,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  particular  nature  * 
those  points,  lines,  or  spaces,  in  WJ 
other  respect  ^an  position  or  "^JffJ" 
tude,  as  well  as  independently  ^  ^ 
physical  cause  from  which,  in  *"' 
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particular  oue,  they  hf^ypen  to  derive 
their  origin. 

It  thus  appears  that  math«matics 
19  the  only  department  of  science  into 
the  noethods  of  which  it  stUl  remains 
to    inquire ;    and   there   is  the  less 
neoeasity  that    this    inquiry   should 
occupy  us  long,  as  we  have  already, 
in  the  Second  Book,  made  consider- 
able progress  in  it      We  ^here  re- 
marked that  the  directly  ^Aiductive 
tmths  of    mathematics  are   few  in 
number,  consisting  of  the  axioms,  to- 
gether with  certain  propositions  con- 
cerning existence,  tacitly  involved  in 
most  of  the  so-called  definitions.   And 
we  gave  what  appeared  conclusive 
leasoDs  for  affirming  that  these  ori> 
ginal  premises,  from  which  the  le- 
Miaining  truths  of   the  science  are 
dednced,  are,  notwithstanding  all  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  r^ults  of 
observation  and  experience,  founded, 
in  shorty  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
That  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  that 
two  straight  lines  which  have  once 
iotenected  one  another  continue  to 
diverge,    are  inductive  truths,  rest- 
ing, indeed,  like  the  law  of  universal 
causation,  only  on  induction  per  enu- 
menUionem  timpUeem,  on  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  perpetually  perceived 
to  be  true,  and  never  once  found  to 
be  false.     But,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
recent  chapter  that  this  evidence^  in 
the  case  of  a  law  so  completely  uni- 
versal as  the  law  of  causation,  amounts 
to  the  fullest  proof,  so  is  this  even 
rocne  evidently  true  of  the  general 
propositions  to  which  we  are  now  ad- 
verting ;  because,  as  a  perception  of 
their  truth,  in  any  individual  case 
whatever,  requirsB  only  the  simple 
act  of    looking  at  the  objects  in  a 
proper   position,   there    never  could 
iiavc  been  in  their  case  (what,  for  a 
long  period,  there  were  in  the  case  of 
the  law  of  causation)  instances  which 
were  apparently,  though  not  really, 
exceptions  to  them.    Their  infallible 
truth  was  recognised  from  the  very 
dawn  of  spectdation ;   and  as  their 
extreme  iiMmliarity  made  it  impos- 


sible for  the  mind  to  conceive  the 
objects  under  any  other  law,  they 
were,  and  still  are,  generally  con- 
sidered.as  truths  recognised  by  their 
own  evidence  or  by  instinct. 

f  5.  There  fa  something  which 
seems  to  require  explanation,  in  the 
fact  that  the  immense  multitude  of 
truths  (a  multitude  still  as  far  from 
being  exhausted  as  ever)  comprised 
in  the  mathematical  sciences,  can  be 
elicited  from  so  small  a  number  of 
elementary  laws.  One  sees  not,  at 
first,  how  it  is  that  there  can  be  room 
for  such  an  infinite  variety  of  true 
propositions  on  subjects  apparently 
so  limited. 

To  begin  with  the  science  of  num- 
ber, llie  elementary  or  ultimate 
truths  of  this  science  are  the  common 
axioms  concerning  equality,  namely, 
"  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  eoual  to  one  another,"  and 
"  Equals  added  to  equals  make  equal 
sums, "(no  otheraxioms  are  required,*) 
together  with  the  definitions  of  the 
various  numbers.  Like  other  so-called 
definitions,  these  are  composed  of  two 
things,  the  explanation  of  a  name  and 
the  assertion  of  a  fact :  of  which  the 
latter  alone  can  form  a  first  principle 
or  premise  of  a  science.     The  fact 

*  The  axiom,  "Equab  aubtraoted  from 
equals  leave  equal  differences,"  may  be 
demouBtrated  from  the  two  axioms  in  the 
text.  If  A  «  a  and  B=i6,  A  —  B»a-6. 
For  if  not,  let  A  -  B  «e  a  —  6  -I-  e.  Then 
since  Ba6,  adding  equals  to  equala, 
A  =  a  +  e.  But  A  =  a.  Thero/oro  assa 
+  c:  which  is  impossible. 

This  proposition  having  been  demon- 
strated, we  mtty,  by  means  of  it,  demon- 
strate the  following :  "  If  equals  be  added 
to  nnoquals,  the  sums  are  unequal."  If 
Asa  and  Bnotnd,  A  +  Bisnot^sa  -f-  b. 
For  suppoee  it  to  be  so.  Then,  alnoe  A  =a  a 
and  A  +  B»  a  +  ^,  subtnkoting  equals  from 
equals,  B  —  6/  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

80  again,  It  may  be  proved  that  two 
things,  ona  of  which  is  equal  and  the  other 
unequal  to  a  third  thing,  are  unequal  to 
one  another.  If  A  =  a  and  A  not  =  B, 
neither  is  a  ai  B.  For  suppose  it  to  be 
equal.  Then  since  A«sa  and  om B,  and 
since  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another,  A  »  B ;  which  is 
contraxy  to  the  hypothesis. 
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atiserted  in  the  definition  of  a  num- 
ber is  a  physical  fact.  Each  of  the 
numbers  two,  three,  four,  &c,  denotes 
physical  phenomena,  and  connotes  a 
physical  property  of  those  phenomena. 
Two,  for  instance,  denotes  all  pairs  of 
things,  and  twelve  all  dozens  of  things, 
connoting  what  makes  them  pairs  or 
dozens ;  and  that  which  makes  them 
so  is  something  physical ;  since  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  two  apples  are 
physically  distinguishable  from  three 
apples,  two  horses  from  one  horse,  and 
so  forth :  that  they  are  a  different 
visible  and  tangible  phenomenon.  I 
am  not  undertaldng  to  say  what  the 
difference  is  ;  it  is  enough  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  which  the  senses 
can  take  cognisance.  And  although 
a  hundred  and  two  horses  are  not  so 
easily  distinguished  from  a  hundred 
and  three,  as  two  horses  are  from  three 
— though  in  most  positions  the  senses 
do  not  perceive  any  difference — yet 
they  may  be  so  placed  that  a  differ- 
ence will  be  perceptible,  or  else  we 
should  never  have  distinguished  them, 
and  given  them  different  names. 
Weight  is  confessedly  a  physical  pro- 
perty of  things  ;  yet  small  differences 
between  great  weights  are  as  imper- 
ceptible to  the  senses  in  most  situa- 
tions, as  small  differences  between 
great  numbers  ;  and  are  only  put  in 
evidence  by  placing  the  two  obj^;ta 
in  a  peculiar  position — namely,  in  the 
opposite  scales  of  a  delicate  balance. 

What,  then,  ia  that  which  is  con- 
noted by  a  name  of  number?  Of 
course,  some  property  belonging  to 
the  agglomeration  of  things  ^ich 
we  call  by  the  name ;  and  that  pro- 
perty is  the  characteristic  manner  in 
which  the  agglomeration  is  made  up 
of,  and  may  be  separated  into,  parts. 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  this  more 
intelligible  by  a  few  explanations. 

When  we  call  a  collection  of  ob- 
jects tico,  three,  or  f<mr,  they  are  not 
two,  three,  or  four  in  the  abstract; 
they  are  two,  three,  or  four  things  of 
some  particular  kind ;  pebbles,  horses, 
inches,  pounds  weight.  What  the 
name  of  number  connotes  is  tlie  man- 


ner in  which  single  objects  of  the 
given  kind  must  be  put  together,  in 
order  to  produce  that  particular  aggre- 
gate.   If  the  aggregate  be  of  pebblei^ 
and  we  call  it  two,  the  name  implia 
that,  to  oompoee  the  aggregate,  ons 
pebble  must  be  joined  to  one  pebhk 
If  we  call  it  three,  one  and  one  ted 
one  pebble  must  be  brought  toj^etbef 
to  produce  it,  or  else  one  pebble  wM 
be  joined  to  an  aggr^ate  of  the  Idml 
called    tioo,   already  existing,     lit 
aggregate  which  we  call  four  has » 
still  greater  number  of  cbaracteristie 
modes  of  formation.      One  and  oe« 
and    one  and  one    pebble   may  be 
brought  together ;  or  two  aggr^|»te» 
of  the  kind  called  tioo  may  be  oiutd; 
or  one  pebble  may  be  added  to  » 
aggregate  of  the  kind  called  Ant 
Every  succeeding  number  in  the  » 
cending  series  may  be  formed  bj  t» 
junction  of  smaller  numbers  in*  P""- 
gressively  greater   variety  rf  **^ 
Even  limiting  the  parts  totwo,fte 
number  may  be  formed,  and  conft* 
quently  may  be  divided,  in  as  iw»! 
different  ways  as  there  are  ninnwrj 
smaller  than  itself  ;  and,  if  we  taaA 
of  threes,  fours,  &c.,  in  a  still  gr»w[ 
variety.    Other  modes  of  »"^^"^ 
the  same   aggregate    present  th|^ 
selves,  not  by  the  union  of  «»»"* 
but  by  the  dismemberment  of  1»«^ 
aggregates.    Thus,  three  pebbus  ffl^ 
be  formed  by  taking  away  <>°«  P^T 
from  an  aggregate  of  four;  tviofo^f** 
by  an  equal  division  of  a  similar  agg*** 
gate,  and  so  on.  .^^ 

Every  arithmetical  V^^T^ 
every  statement  of  the  result  oij^ 
arithmetical  operation,  i»  » g\!!l. 
ment  of  one  of  the  modes  of  f^ 
tion  of  a  given  number.  ^*  "J*^ 
that  a  oertoin  aggregate  might  W"' 
been  formed  by  puttmg  together  ^■ 
tain  other  aggregates,  or  by  ^ 
drawing  certain  portiona  «  *-* 
aggregate ;  and  that,  by  <»°*5J^ 
we  might  reproduce  those  aggreg*** 
from  it  by  reversing  the  proco* 

Thus,  when  we  say  that  ««  ?V  . 
of  12  is  1728,  what  we  affirm  w  tnw. 
that  if,  having  a  sufficient  muow^ 
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pebbles  or  of  any  other  objects,  we 
pat  them  together  into  the  particular 
sort  of  parcels  or  aggregates  called 
twelves ;  and  pat  together  these 
twelves  again  into  similar  collec- 
tions; and,  finally,  make  up  twelve 
of  these  laigest  parcels :  the  aggre- 
gate thus  formed  will  be  such  a  one 
as  we  call  1 728  ;  namely,  that  which 
(to  take  the  most  familiar  of  its  modes 
of  formation)  may  be  made  by  joining 
the  parcel  called  a  thoasand  pebbles, 
the  parcel  called  seven  hundred  peb- 
bles, the  parcel  called  twenty  pebbles, 
and  the  parcel  called  eight  pebbles. 

The  convene  proposition,  that  the 
cube  root  of  1728  is  12,  asserts  that 
this  large  aggregate  may  again  be  de- 
composed into  the  twelve  twelves  of 
twelves  of  pebbles  which  it  consists  of. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  any 
number  are  innumerable ;  but  when 
we  know  one  mode  of  formation  of 
each,  all  the  rest  may  be  determined 
dedactively.  If  we  know  that  a  is 
formed  from  h  and  c,  h  from  a  and  e, 
c  frmn  d  and/,  and  so  forth,  until  we 
have  induded  all  the  numbers  of  any 
scale  we  choose  to  select,  (taking  care 
that  for  each  number  the  mode  of 
formation  be  really  a  distinct  one, 
not  bringing  us  round  again  to  the 
former  numbers,  but  introducing  a 
new  number,)  we  have  a  set  of  pro- 
positions from  which  we  may  reason 
to  aU  the  other  modes  of  formation 
of  those  numbers  from  one  another. 
Having  established  a  chain  of  induc- 
tive troths  connecting  together  all  the 
numbers  of  the  scale,  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  formation  of  any  one  of  those 
numbers  from  any  other  by  merely 
travelling  from  one  to  the  other  along 
the  chain.  Suppose  that  we  know 
only  the  following  modes  of  forma- 
tion: 6  =  4-1-2,4  =  7-3,7  =  5  +  2, 
5=9-4.  We  could  determine  how 
6  may  be  formed  from  9^  For  6  =  4 
+  2=7-3-»-2  =  5-»-2-3  +  2  =  9-4  + 
2^3  +  2.  It  may  theref ofe  bcT  formed 
by  toking  away  4  and  3,  and  adding  2 
and  2.  If  we  know  besides  that  2  -H 
2=4,  we  obtain  6  from  9  in  a  simpler 
mode,  by  merely  taking  away  3. 


It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  select 
one  of  the  various  modes  of  formation 
of  each  number,  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining all  the  rest.  And  since  things 
which  are  imiform,  and  therefore 
simple,  are  most  easily  received  and 
retained  by  the  understanding,  there 
is  an  obvious  advantage  in  selecting 
a  mode  of  formation  which  shall  be 
alike  for  all ;  in  fixing  the  connotation 
of  names  of  number  on  one  uniform 
principle.  The  mode  in  which  our  ex- 
isting numerical  nomenclature  is  con- 
trived possesses  this  advantage,  with 
the  additional  one  that  it  happily 
conveys  to  the  mind  two  of  the  modes 
of  formation  of  every  number.  Each 
number  is  considered  as  formed  by 
the  addition  of  an  unit  to  the  number 
next  below  it  in  magnitude,  and  this 
mode  of  formation  is  conveyed  by  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  series. 
And  each  is  also  considered  as  formed 
by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  units 
less  than  ten,  and  a  number  of  aggre- 
gates each  equal  to  one  of  the  succes- 
sive powers  of  ten  ;  and  this  mode  of 
its  formation  is  expressed  by  its  spoken 
name  and  by  its  numerical  character. 

What  renders  arithmetic  the  type 
of  a  deductive  science  is  the  fortunate 
applicability  to  it  of  a  law  so  com- 
prehensive as  "  The  sums  of  equals  aire 
equals ; "  or,  (to  express  the  same 
principle  in  less  familiar  but  more 
characteristic  language,)  Whatever  is 
made  up  of  parts  is  made  up  of  the 
parts  of  those  parts.  This  truth,  obvi- 
ous to  the  senses  in  all  cases  which 
can  be  fairly  referred  to  their  decision, 
and  so  general  as  to  be  co-extensive 
with  nature  itself,  being  true  of  all 
sorts  of  phenomena,  (for  all  admit  of 
being  ntuAbered,)  must  be  considered 
an  inductive  truth  or  law  of  nature 
of  the  highest  order.  And  every 
arithmetical  operation  is  an  applica- 
tion of  this  law,  or  of  other  laws 
capable  of  being  deduced  from  it. 
Tl^  is  our,  ivarrant  for  all  calcula- 
tions. -,  jjre  Ibli^ve  that  five  and  two 
ara  equal  te  seven  on  the  evidence 
of  this  inductive  law,  combined  with 
the  definitions  of  those  nimibers.    We 
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arrive  at  that  conclusion  (as  all  know 
who  remember  how  they  first  learned 
it)  by  adding  a  single  unit  at  a  time  : 
5  +  1=6,  therefore  5  +  1  +  1=6 
+  1  =  7:  and  again  2  =  1  +  1,  there- 
fore 5  +  2  =  5  +  1  +  1  =  7. 

§  6.  Innumerable  as  are  the  true 
propositions  which  can  be  formed  con- 
cerning particular  numbers,  no  ade- 
quate conception  could  be  gained  from 
these  alone  of  the  extent  of  the  truths 
composing  the  science  of  number. 
Such  propositions  as  we  have  spoken 
of  are  the  least  general  of  all  numeri- 
cbI  truths.  It  is  true  that  even  these 
are  co-extensive  with  all  nature  :  the 
properties  of  the  number  four  are  true 
of  all  objects  that  are  divisible  into 
four  equal  parts,  and  all  objects  are 
either  actually  or  ideally  so  divisible. 
But  the  propositions  which  compose 
the  science  of  algebra  are  true,  not  of 
a  particular  number,  but  of  all  num- 
bers ;  not  of  all  things  under  the  con- 
dition of  being  divided  in  a  particular 
way,  but  of  all  things  under  the  con- 
dition of  being  divided  in  any  way — 
of  being  designated  by  a  number  at 
all. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  different 
numbers  to  have  any  of  their  modes 
of  formation  completely  in  common, 
it  is  a  kind  of  paradox  to  say,  that  all 
propositions  which  can  be  made  con- 
cerning numbers  relate  to  their  modes 
of  formation  from  other  numbers,  and 
yet  that  there  are  propositions  which 
are  true  of  all  numbers.  But  this 
very  paradox  leads  to  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  generalisation  conceniing  the 
properties  of  numbers.  Two  different 
numbers  cannot  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  same  numbers; 
but  they  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner  from  different  numbers ;  as 
nine  is  formed  from  three  by  multi- 
plying it  into  itself,  and  sixteen  is 
formed  from  four  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. Thus  there  arises  a  classifica- 
tion of  modes  of  formation,  or,  in  the 
language  commonly  used  by  mathe- 
maticians, a  classification  of  Func- 
tions.    Any  number,   considered    fks 


formed  from  any  other  n\unber,  b 
called  a  function  of  it ;  and  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  functions  as  then 
are  modes  of  formation.  The  limpk 
functions  are  by  no  means  numerooi^ 
most  functions  being  formed  by  the 
combination  of  several  of  the  open- 
tions  which  form  simple  f unctioni,  or 
by  successive  repetitions  of  lome  one 
of  those  operations.  The  simple  hoe- 
tions  of  any  number  x  are  all  redtidUe 
to  the  following  forms :  x  +  «,  f-«, 

a  a,  ^,  a«,  j^lc,  log.  x  (to  the  base  «; 

and  the  same  expressions  vsried  by 
putting  X  for  a  and  a  for  x,  vh»ew 
that  substitution  would  alter  the 
value  :  to  which  perhaps  ought  to  be 
added  sin  x^  and  arc  (8in  =  z).  ^ 
other  functions  of  x  are  formed  bf  pa^ 
ting  some  one  or  more  of  the  soa^ 
functions  in  the  plaoe  of  x  or «.  tf^ 
subjecting  them  to  the  samee^sneD* 
tary  operations. 

In  order  to  carry  on  gencnl  w«»- 
ings  on  the  subject  of  FunctioBij  ** 
require  a  nomenclature  ensUing » 
to  express  any  two  numbers  by  m«db 
which,  without  specifying  whAt  ptf- 
ticular  numbers  they  are,  shall  ihof 
what  function  each  is  of  the  oth«, 
or,  in  other  words,  shall  put  in  evi- 
dence their  mode  of  formation  frcn 
one  another.  TTie  system  of  genaw 
language  called  algebraical  notatioB 
does  this.  The  expressions  a  and 
a'  +  3a  denote,  the  one  any  numte, 
the  other  the  number  formed  from  Jt 
in  a  particular  manner.  The  exprw 
sions  a,  6,  «,  and  (a  +  6K  denote  an> 
three  numbers,  and  a  fourth  which  J* 
formed  from  them  in  a  certain  mo«- 

The  following  may  be  stated  aathe 
general  problem  of   the  algebraic* 
calculus  :  F  being  a  certain  f  unctios 
of  a  given  number,  to  find  what  func- 
tion F  will  be  of  any  function  of  thti 
number.     For  example,  a  binomial 
a  +  6  is  a  function  of  its  two  parts « 
and  6.  and  the  parts  are,  in  thar 
turn,  functions  of  a  +6 .-  now  {a+m 
is  a  certain  function  of  the  binomial ; 
what  function  will  this  be  of  a  »m  * 
the  two  parts?    The  answer  to  tbw 
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qnestion   is    the  binomial  theorem. 
The  formula  (a+6)*  =  a»  +  *a»-^6+ 

*  ~ '  a"-  *6^ + &a,  shows  in  what  man- 


1.2 


ner  the  number  which  is  formed  by 
multiplying  a  +  &into  itself  n  times, 
might  be  formed  without  that  process, 
directly  from  a,  &,  and  n.  And  of 
this  nature  are  aU  the  theorems  of 
the  science  of  number.  They  assert 
the  identity  of  the  result  of  dijfferent 
modes  of  formation.  They  affirm 
that  some  mode  of  formation  from  x, 
and  some  mode  of  formation  from  a 
certain  function  of  x,  produce  the 
same  number. 

Besides  these  general  theorems  or 
formulae,  what  remains  in  the  alge- 
braical calculus  is  the  resolution  of 
equations.  But  the  resolution  of  an 
equation  is  also  a  theorem.  If  the 
equation  be  a^  +  ax=&,  the  resolution 
of  this  equation,   yiz.   x  =  -  ^a  + 

V  i  a^+&i  is  a  general  proposition 
vbich  nmy  be  regarded  as  an  answer 
to  the  question.  If  &  is  a  certain 
function  of  x  and  a,  (namely,  x'  +  ox,) 
what  function  is  ae  of  6  and  a  ?  The 
isolation  of  eqiuitions  is,  therefore, 
a  mere  variety  of  the  general  pro- 
blem as  above  stated.  The  problem 
is— Given  a  function,  what  function 
is  it  of  some  other  function  ?  And  in 
the  resolution  of  an  equation,  the 
question  is,  to  find  what  function  of 
one  of  its  own  functions  the  number 
itseUia 

Such  as  above  described  is  the 
aim  and  end  of  the  calculus.  As  for 
its  processes,  every  one  knows  that 
they  are  simply  d^uctive.  In  de- 
monstrating an  algebraical  theorem, 
or  in  resolving  an  equation,  we  travel 
from  the  datum  to  the  quaaUum  by 
pure  ratiocination  ;  in  which  the  only 
premises  introduced,  besides  the  ori- 
ginal hypotheses,  are  the  fimdamen- 
tal  axioms  already  mentioned — that 
things  equal  to  tiie  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  that  the 
sums  of  equal  things  are  equal  At 
each  step  in  the  demonstration  or 
in  the  calculation,  we  apply  one  or 


other  of  these  truths,  or  trutlis  dedu- 
cible  from  them,  as,  that  the  differ- 
ences, products,  &c.,  of  equal  num- 
bers are  equal 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
scale  of  this  work,  and  not  necessary 
to  its  design,  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
the  truths  and  processes  of  algebra 
any  farther;  which  is  also  the  less 
needful,  as  the  task  has  been,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  performed  by  other 
writera  Peacock's  Algebra  and  Dr. 
Whewell's  Doctrine  of  Limits  are  full 
of  instruction  on  the  subject  The 
profound  treatises  of  a  truly  philoso- 
phical mathematician,  Professor  De 
Morgan,  should  be  studied  by  every 
one  who  desires  to  comprehend  the 
evidence  of  mathematical  truths,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  obscurer  processes 
of  the  calculus  ;  and  the  speculations 
of  M.  Comte,  in  his  Couiv  de  Phih- 
gophie  Positive^  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
are  among  the  many  valuable  gifts 
for  which  philosophy  is  indebted  to 
that  eminent  thinker. 

§  7.  If  the  extreme  generality,  and 
remoteness  not  so  much  from  sense  as 
from  the  visual  and  tactual  imagina- 
tion, of  the  laws  of  number,  renders 
it  a  somewhat  difficult  effort  of  ab- 
straction to  conceive  those  laws  as 
being  in  reality  physical  truths  ob- 
tained by  observation ;  the  same  diffi- 
culty does  not  exist  with  regard  to 
the  laws  of  extension.  The  facts  of 
which  those  laws  are  expressions  are 
of  a  kind  peculiarly  accessible  to  the 
senses,  and  suggesting  eminently  dis- 
tinct images  to  the  fancy.  That  geo- 
metry is  a  strictly  physical  science 
would  doubtless  have  been  recognised 
in  all  ages,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
illusions  produced  by  two  circum- 
stances. One  of  these  is  the  charac- 
teristic property,  already  noticed,  of 
the  facts  of  geometry,  that  they  may 
be  collected  from  our  ideas  or  mental 
pictures  of  objects  as  effectually  as 
from  the  objects  themselves.  The 
other  is,  the  demonstrative  character 
of  geoxnetricfd  truths ;  which  was  at 
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one  time  Bupposed  to  constitute  a 
radical  distinction  between  them  and 
physical  truths,  the  latter,  as  resting 
on  merely  probable  evidence,  being 
deemed  essentially  uncertain  and  un- 
precise.  The  advance  of  knowledge 
has,  however,  made  it  manifest  that 
physical  science,  in  its  better  under- 
stood branches,  is  quite  as  demon- 
strative as  geometry.  The  task  of 
deducing  its  details  from  a  few  com- 
paratively simple  principles  is  found 
to  be  anything  but  the  impossibility 
it  was  once  supposed  to  be  ;  and  the 
notion  of  the  superior  certainty  of 
geometry  is  an  illusion,  arising  from 
the  ancient  prejudice,  which,  in  that 
science,  mistakes  the  ideal  data  from 
which  we  reason  for  a  peculiar  class 
of  realities,  while  the  corresponding 
ideal  data  of  any  deductive  physical 
science  are  recognised  as  what  they 
really  are,  hypotheses. 

Every  theorem  in  geometry  is  a  law 
of  external  nature,  and  might  have 
been  ascertained  by  generalising  from 
observation  and  experiment,  which  in 
this  case  resolve  themselves  into  com- 
parison and  measurement.  But  it 
was  found  practicable,  and  being 
practicable,  was  desirable,  to  deduce 
these  truths  by  ratiocination  from  a 
small  number  of  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  certainty  and  universality 
of  which  are  obvious  to  the  most 
careless  observer,  and  which  compose 
the  first  principles  and  ultimate  pre- 
mises of  the  science.  Among  these 
general  laws  must  be  included  the 
same  two  which  we  have  noticed  as 
ultimate  principles  of  the  Science  of 
Number  also,  and  which  are  appli- 
cable to  every  description  of  quantity, 
viz.  The  sums  of  equals  are  equal, 
and  Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ; 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  expressed 
in  a  manner  more  suggestive  of  the 
inexhaustible  multitude  of  its  oon- 
sequencf^s  by  the  following  terms : 
Whatever  is  equal  to  any  one  of  a 
number  of  equal  magnitudes,  is  equal 
to  any  other  of  them.  To  these  two 
must  be  added,  in  geometry,  a  third 


law  of  equality,  namely,  that  lineR, 
surfaces,  or  solid  spaces,  which  can  be 
so  applied  to  one  another  as  to  com- 
cide,  are  equaL  Some  writers  have 
asserted  that  this  law  of  nature  is  i 
mere  verbal  definition  ;  that  the  ex- 
pression "equal  magnitudes'*  smosi 
nothing  but  magnitudes  which  can 
be  so  applied  to  one  another  » to 
coincide.  But  in  this  opinion  I  can- 
not agree.  The  equality  of  two  geo- 
metrical magnitudes  cannot  differ  fun- 
damentally in  its  nature  from  the 
equality  of  two  weights,  two  degree 
of  heat,  or  two  portions  of  duratioo, 
to  none  of  which  would  this  defiiu- 
tion  of  equality  be  suitable.  None  d 
these  things  can  be  so  applied  to  w 
another  as  to  coincide,  yet  we  pe^ 
fectly  understand  what  we  w^ 
when  we  call  them  equal.  Thii^ 
are  equal  in  magnitude,  as  thingi  m 
equal  in  weight,  when  they  aw  fc» 
to  be  exactly  similar  in  respect  o(  the 
attribute  in  which  we  compare  tteti 
and  the  application  of  the  objects  to 
each  other  in  the  one  case,  like  the 
balancing  them  with  a  pair  of  9C»h 
in  the  other,  is  but  a  mode  of  bring- 
ing them  into  a  position  in  whiA  <^ 
senses  can  recognise  defidende* « 
exact  resemblance  that  would  oth«^ 
wise  escape  our  notice. 

Along  with  these  three  gener»i 
principles  or  axioms,  the  TeiDBiod^ 
of  the  premises  of  geometry  consist* 
of  the  so-called  definitions :  that  » 
to  say,  propositions  asserting  the  iw 
existence  of  the  various  objects  there- 
in designated,  together  with  vm 
one  property  of  each.  In  some  cases 
more  than  one  property  is  couunonlT 
assumed,  but  in  no  case  is  more  than 
one  necessary.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  are  such  things  in  nature  « 
straight  lines,  and  that  any  two  rf 
them  setting  out  from  the  same  pom 
diverge  more  and  more  without  liDut 
This  assumption,  (which  includes  and 
goes  beyond  Eudid's  axiom  that  tw^ 
straight  lines  cannot  endose  a  *V*^ 
is  as  indispensable  in  geometrjr,  «J" 
as  evident,  resting  on  as  nTOfi^i 
familiar,  and  universal  observation, 
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as  any  of  the  other  axioms.  It  is 
abso  assTjmed  that  straight  lines  di- 
veige  from  one  another  in  different 
degrees ;  in  other  words^  that  there 
are  snch  things  as  angles,  and  that 
they  are  capable  of  being  equal  or  un- 
equal. It  is  assumed  that  there  is 
sQch  a  thing  as  a  circle,  and  that  all 
its  radii  are  equal ;  such  things  as 
ellipses,  and  that  the  sums  of  the 
focal  distances  are  equal  for  every 
point  in  an  ellipse ;  such  things  as 
parallel  lines,  and  that  those  lines  are 
eveiywhere  equally  distant.* 

§  S.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
curiosity  to  consider  to  what  peculi- 
arity of  the  physical  truths  which  are 
the  subject  of  geometry  it  is  owing 
that  they  can  all  be  deduced  from  so 
small  a  number  of  original  premises  : 
why  it  is  that  we  can  set  out  from 
only  one  characteristic  property  of 
each  land  of  phenomenon,  and  with 
that  and  two  or  three  general  truths 
nesting  to  equality  can  travel  from 

*  Geometers  have  usually  preferred  to 
d^ne  parallel  lines  by  the  proj^rty  of 
luting  in  the  same  plane  and  never  meet- 
ing. Tlija,  however,  has  rendered  it  neces- 
Mry  for  them  to  assume,  as  an  additional 
adoiD,  some  other  property  of  parallel 
lines;  and  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  properties  for  that  purpose  have 
l>eni  selected  by  Euclid  and  others  has 
slwajB  been  deemed  the  opprobrium  of 
dementary  geometry.  Even  as  a  verbal 
definition,  equidistance  is  a  fitter  pro|)erty 
to  characterise  puallels  by,  since  it  is  the 
sttribdte  really  involved  in  the  signifi- 
catioQ  of  tiie  name.  If  to  be  in  the  same 
plane  and  never  to  meet  were  all  that  is 
meant  by  being  parallel,  we  should  feel 
no  incongruity  in  speaking  of  a  curve  as 
Parallel  to  its  asymptote.  The  meaning  of 
puallal  lines  is,  lines  which  pursue  exactly 
the  came  direction,  and  wmch,  therefore,' 
neither  draw  nearer  nor  go  farther  from 
one  another;  a  ooucepilon  suggested  at 
oDoe  by  the  contemplation  of  nature.  That 
the  lines  wUl  never  meet  is  of  course  in- 
onded  in  the  more  comprehensive  pro- 
positian  that  they  nre  everywhere  equally 
distant  And  that  any  straight  lines  which 
vs  in  the  same  plane  and  not  equidis- 
tsnt  will  certainly  meet,  may  be  demon- 
^ated  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  from 
the  fandamental  property  of  straight  lines 
nnmed  in  the  text,  via.  that  if  they  set 
fQt  from  the  name  point,  they  diverge  more 
snd  more  without  limit 


mark  to  mark  until  we  obtain  a  vast 
body  of  derivative  truths,  to  all  ap- 
pearance extremely  unlike  those  ele- 
mentary ones. 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
fact  seems  to  lie  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  place,  ail 
questions  of  position  and  figure  may  be 
resolved  into  questions  of  magnitude. 
The  position  and  figure  of  any  object 
are  determined  by  determining  the 
position  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  in  it ;  and  the  position  of  any 
point  may  be  determined  by  the 
magnitude  of  three  rectangular  co- 
ordinates, that  is,  of  the  perpendiculars 
drawn  from  the  point  to  three  planes 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  arbitra- 
rily selected.  By  this  transformation 
of  all  questions  of  quality  into  ques- 
tions only  of  quantity,  geometry  is 
reduced  to  the  single  problem  of  the 
measurement  of  magnitudes,  that  is, 
the  ascertainment  of  the  equalities 
which  exist  between  them.  Now 
when  we  consider  that  by  one  of  the 
general  axioms,  any  equality,  when 
ascertained,  is  proof  of  as  many  other 
equalities  as  there  are  other  things 
equal  to  either  of  the  two  equals ; 
and  that  by  another  of  those  axioms, 
any  ascertained  equality  is  proof  of 
the  equality  of  as  many  pairs  of 
magnitudes  as  can  be  formed  by  the 
numerous  operations  which  resolve 
themselves  into  the  addition  of  the 
equals  to  themselves  or  to  other 
equals  ;  we  cease  to  wonder  that  in 
proportion  as  a  science  is  conversant 
about  equality,  it  should  afford  a 
more  copious  supply  of  marks  of 
marks ;  and  that  the  sciences  of 
number  and  extension,  which  are  con- 
versant with  little  else  than  equality, 
should  be  the  most  deductive  of  all 
the  sciences. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  laws  of  space  or  extension 
which  are  unusually  fitted  for  rendering 
one  position  or  magnitude  a  mark  of 
another,  and  thereby  contributing  to 
render  the  science  largely  deductive. 
First,  the  magnitudes  of  enclosed 
spaces,  whether  superficial  or  solid, 
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are  completely  determined  by  the 
magnitudes  of  the  lines  and  angles 
which  bound  them.  Secondly,  the 
length  of  any  line,  whether  straight 
or  curve,  is  measured  (certain  other 
things  being  given)  by  the  angle 
which  it  subtends,  and  vice  veraii. 
Lastly,  the  angle  which  any  two 
straight  lines  make  >Kntb  each  other 
at  an  inaccessible  point,  is  measured 
by  the  angles  they  severally  make 
with  any  third  line  we  choose  to 
select.  By  means  of  these  general 
laws,  the  measurement  of  all  lines, 
angles,  and  spaces  whatsoever  might 
be  accomplished  by  measuring  a  single 
straight  Hne  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  angles  ;  which  is  the  plan  actually 
pursued  in  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  a  country ;  and  fortunate  it  is  that 
this  is  practicable,  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  long  straight  lines  being  al- 
ways difficult,  and  often  impossible, 
but  that  of  angles  very  easy.  Three 
such  generalisations  as  the  foregoing 
afford  such  facilities  for  the  indirect 
measurement  of  magnitudes,  (by  sup- 
plying us  with  known  lines  or  angles 
which  are  marks  of  the  magnitude  of 
unknown  ones,  and  thereby  of  the 
spaces  which  they  enclose,)  that  it  is 
ea.sily  intelligible  how  from  a  few  data 
we  can  go  on  to  ascertain  the  mag- 
nitude of  an  indefinite  multitude  of 
lines,  angles,  and  spaces,  which  we 
could  not  easily,  or  could  not  at  all, 
measure  by  any  more  direct  process. 

§  9.  Such  are  the  remarks  which  it 
seems  necessary  to  make  in  this  place 
respecting  the  laws  of  nature  which 
are  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  sciences 
of  numoer  and  extension.  The  im- 
mense part  which  those  laws  take  in 
giving  a  deductive  character  to  the 
other  departments  of  physical  science 
is  well  known,  and  is  not  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  all  causes 
operate  according  to  mathematical 
laws.  The  effect  is  always  depen- 
dent on  or  is  a  function  of  the  quantity 
of  the  agent,  and  generally  of  its 
position  also.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
reason  respecting  causation  without 


introducing  considerations  of  quanti^ 
and  extension  at  every  step ;  snd  if 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  admits 
of  our  obtaining  numerical  data  of 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  laws  of  qiian- 
tity  become  the  grand  instrument  for 
calculating  forward  to  an  effect  or 
backward  to  a  cause.  That  in  dl 
other  sciences,  as  well  as  in  geometiy, 
questions  of  quality  are  scarcely  ejer 
independent  of  questions  of  quantity, 
may  be  seen  from  the  most  familitf 
phenomena.  Even  when  several  od- 
ours are  mixed  on  a  painter's  pslett^ 
the  comparative  quantity  of  each  «• 
tirely  determines  the  colour  of  the  nm 
ture. 

With  this  mere  suggestion  of  tte 
general  causes  which  render  nutw- 
matical  principles  and  processes  »!»»■ 
dominant  in  those  deductive  «i«^ 
which  afford  precise  numericsl  mi, 
I  must,  on  the  present  occasia!^  ex- 
tent myself:  referring  the  reader  •** 

desires  a  more  thorough  ^c^"**^^*?* 
with  the  subject  to  the  M  ^ 
volumes  of  M.  Comte's  syiteww* 
work.  . 

In  the  same  work,  wid  more  p**- 
cularly  in  the  third  volume,  are  ^ 
fully  discussed  the  limits  of  the  ^ 
plicability  of  mathematical  pmo?-^ 
to  the  improvement  of  other  sciepos 
Such  principles  are  manifestly  iBfJ" 
plicable,  where  the  causes  on  wflx* 
any  class  of  phenomena  ^'^P^^^^ 
so  imperfectly  accessible  to  our  obatf- 
vation,  that  we  cannot  ascertain,  oj 
a  proper  induction,  their  numenck 
laws ;    or  where   the  causes  are  - 
numerous,  and  intermixed  in  so  ^ 
plex  a  manner  with  one  another,  tw» 
even  supjMsing  their  laws  ^^^^"^^mj 
computation  of  the  agg'^^*®,   iJ 
transcends  the  powers  of  the  ^^. 
as  it  is,  or  is  likely  to  be ;  or.  1*^^ 
where  the  causes  themselves  are  ifl^^ 
state  of  perpetual  fluctuation ;  ** 
physiology,  and  still  more,  if  P^j^ 
in  the  social   science.    Th«  "^T 
matical  solutions  of  pbysicAl  ^ 
tions  become  progressively  m^*^  ^ 
cult  and  imperfect  in  proportion  ■• 
tho  questions  divest  tbexniv^ 
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their  abstract  and  hypothetical  char- 
acter, and  approach  nearer  to  the  de< 
gree  of  complication  actually  exist- 
ing in  nature  ;  insomuch  that  beyond 
the  limits  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
and  of  those  most  nearly  analogous 
to  them,   mathematical  accuracy  is 
generally  obtained  "at  the  expense 
of  the  reality  of  the  inquiry ;  '*  while 
even  in  astronomical  questions,  **  not- 
withstanding the  admirable  simplicity 
of  their  mathematical  elements,  our 
feeble  intelligence  becomes  incapable 
of  following  out  effectually  the  logical 
combinations  of  the  laws  on  which 
the   phenomena    are    dependent,   as 
soon    as   we    attempt  to    take  into 
simultaneous  consideration  more  than 
two  or  three  essential  influences."* 
Of  this,  the    problem  of  the  Three 
Bodies  has  already  been  cited,  more 
than  once,  as  a  remarkable  instance  ; 
the  complete  solution  of  so  compara- 
tively simple  a  question  having  vainly 
tried  the  skill  of  the  most  profound 
outhematicians.     We  may  conceive, 
tJien,  how  chimerical  would  be  the 
^ope   that    mathematical    principles 
ooold  be  advantageously  applied  to 
phenomena  dependent  on  the  mutual 
Mtion  of  the  innumerable  minute  par- 
ticles of  bodies,  as  those  of  chemistry, 
and  still  more  of  physiology ;   and 
for  similar  reasons  those  principles 
Kmain  inapplicable  to  the  still  more 
complex    inquiries,    the    subjects   of 
which  are  phenomena  of  society  and 
government. 

The  value  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion as  a  preparation  for  those  more 
difficult  investigations  consists  in  the 
Applicability  not  of  its  doctrines,  but 
of  its  method.  Mathematics  will 
^er  remain  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  Deductive  Method  in  general ; 
^d  the  applications  of  mathematics 
to  the  deductive  branches  of  physics, 
furnish  the  only  school  in  which  phi- 
Io«opher8  can  effectually  learn  the 
uioit  difficult  and  important  portion 
of  their  art,  the  employment  of  the 
»ws  of  simpler  phenomena  for  ex- 
P^^ng  and  predicting  those  of  the 
*  Pkilotophie  Potitive,  iU.  4x4-4x6. 


more  complex.  These  grounds  are 
quite  sufficient  for  deeming  mathe- 
matical training  an  indispensable 
basis  of  real  scientific  education,  and 
regarding  (according  to  the  dictum 
which  an  old  but  unauthentic  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  Plato)  one  who  is 
iyfwfjJrfyijTotf  as  wanting  in  one  of 
the  most  essential  qualifications  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  OBOUNDS  OF  DISBSLIEF. 

§  I.  The  method  of  arriving  at 
general  truths,  or  general  propositions 
fit  to  be  believed,  and  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
grounded,  have  been  discussed,  as  far 
as  space  and  the  writer's  faculties 
permitted,  in  the  twenty-four  preced- 
ing chapters.  But  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  evidence  is  not  always 
belief,  nor  even  suspension  of  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  sometimes  disbelief.  The 
philosophy,  therefore,  of  induction 
and  experimental  inquiry  is  incom- 
plete, unless  the  grounds  not  only  of 
belief,  but  of  disbelief,  are  treated  of ; 
and  to  this  topic  we  shall  devote  one, 
and  the  final,  chapter. 

By  disbelief  is  not  here  to  be  under- 
stood the  mere  absence  of  belief.  The 
g^und  for  abstaining  from  belief  is 
simply  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of 
proof ;  and  in  considering  what  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  any 
given  conclusion,  we  have  already,  by 
implication,  considered  what  evidence 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose. 
By  disbelief  is  here  meant,  not  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  we  form  no 
opinion  concerning  a  subject,  but  that 
in  which  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
some  opinion  is  not  true ;  insomuch 
that  if  evidence,  even  of  great  appa- 
rent strength,  (whether  grounded  on 
the  testimony  of  others  or  on  our  own 
supposed  perceptions,)  were  produced 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  we  should 
believe  that  the  witnesses  spoke  falsely, 
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or  that  they,  or  we  ourselves,  if  we 
were  the  direct  percipients,  were  mis- 
taken. 

That  there  are  such  cases,  no  one 
is  likely  to  dispute.  Assertions  for 
which  there  is  abundant  positive  evi- 
dence are  often  disbelieved,  on  account 
of  what  is  called  their  improbability, 
or  impossibility.  And  the  question 
for  consideration  is  what,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  these  words  mean,  and  how 
far  and  in  what  circumstances  the 
properties  which  they  express  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  disbelief. 

§  2.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  positive  evidence 
produced  in  support  of  an  assertion 
which  is  nevertheless  rejected  on  the 
score  of  impossibility  or  improbability, 
is  never  such  as  amounts  to  full  proof. 
It  is  always  grounded  on  some  ap- 
proximate generalisation.  The  fact 
may  have  been  asserted  by  a  hundred 
witnesses  ;  but  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  universality  of  the 
generalisation  that  what  a  hundred 
witnesses  affirm  is  true.  We  may 
seem  to  ourselves  to  have  actually 
seen  the  fact ;  but,  that  we  really  see 
what  we  think  we  see,  is  by  no  means 
an  universal  truth;  our  organs  may 
have  been  in  a  morbid  state,  or  we 
may  have  inferred  something,  and 
imagined  that  we  perceived  it  The 
evidence,  then,  in  the  affirmative 
being  never  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate generalisation,  all  will  depend 
on  what  the  evidence  in  the  negative 
is.  If  that  also  rests  on  an  approxi- 
mate generalisation,  it  is  a  case  for 
comparison  of  probabilities.  If  the 
approximate  generalisations  leading 
to  the  affirmative  are,  when  added 
together,  less  strong,  or  in  other 
words,  farther  from  being  universal, 
than  the  approximate  generalisations 
which  support  the  negative  side  of 
the  question,  the  proposition  is  said 
to  be  improbable,  and  is  to  be  disbe- 
lieved provisionally.  If,  however,  an 
alleged  fact  be  in  contradiction,  not 
to  any  number  of  approximate  gene- 
ralisations, but  to  a  completed  gene- 


ralisation grounded  on  a  rigorous  m- 
duction,  it  is  ssdd  to  be  impossiUe, 
and  is  to  be  disbelieved  totally. 

This  last  principle,  simple  and  evi- 
dent as  it  appears,  is  the  doctrine 
which,  on  the  occasion  oC  an  attem^ 
to  apply  it  to  the  question  of  t£e 
credibility  of  mirades,  excited  bo  tio. 
lent  a  controversy.  Hume'scelebrated 
doctrine,  that  nothing  is  crediUe 
which  is  contradictory  to  experioice 
or  at  variance  with  laws  of  nature,  l» 
merely  this  very  plain  and  hannl» 
proposition,  that  whatever  is  cootn- 
dictory  to  a  complete  induction  is  in- 
credible. That  such  a  maxim  u  thii 
should  either  be  accounted  a  dnngff- 
ous  heresy,  or  mistaken  for  »  gw** 
and  recondite  truth,  speaks  ill  for  tiie 
state  of  philosophical  speculation  « 
such  subjects. 

But  does  not  (it  may  be  asked)  tke 
very  statement   of    the    P'*'P*'^*f 
imply  a  contradiction?    An  •&§» 
fact,  according  to  this  theory,  "»»* 
to  be  believed  if  it  contradict  a  oon- 
plete  induction.     But  it  is  essentttl 
to  the  completeness  of  an  induction 
that  it  shall  not  contradict  any  lmo*!l 
fact.    It  ia  not  then  A  peCUioprinap^ 
to  say,  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  dis- 
believed because   the  inductawi  op- 
posed to  it  is  complete?    How  cnn 
we  have  a  right  to  declare  the  induc- 
tion complete,  while  facts,  supported 
by  credible  evidence,  present  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  it  ? 

I  answer,  we  have  that  right  when- 
ever the  scientific  canons  of  induction 
give  it  to  us ;  that  is,  whenever  th« 
induction  can  be  complete.  We  h*ve 
it,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  causfttwo 
in  which  there  has  been  an  ^*P^ 
merUum  cnunt.  If  an  antecedent  A, 
superadded  to  a  set  of  antecedent*  m 
all  other  respects  unaltered,  i«  *<J^ 
lowed  by  an  effect  B  which  did  nj 
exist  before,  A  is,  in  that  instance  tf 
least,  the  cause  of  B,  or  an  '^^^"f^ 
sable  part  of  its  cause ;  and  if  A  of 
tried  again  with  many  totally  different 
sets  of  antecedents  and  B  still  follows, 
then  it  is  the  whole  cause.  I^  ^J^ 
observations  or  experiments  have  o*** 
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repeated  so  often,  and  by  so  many 
persons,  as  to  exclude  all  supposition 
of  error  in  the  observer,  a  law  of 
nature  is  established  ;  and  so  long  as 
this  law  is  received  as  such,  the  as- 
sertion that  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion A  took  place,  and  yet  B  did  not 
follow,  vnthout  any  counteracting  cause, 
must  be  disbelieved.  Such  an  asser- 
tion is  not  to  be  credited  on  any  less 
evidence  than  what  would  suffice  to 
overturn  the  law.  The  general  truths, 
that  whatever  has  a  beginning  has  a 
cause,  and  that  when  none  but  the 
same  causes  exist,  the  same  ejffects 
follow,  rest  on  the  strongest  inductive 
evidence  poesible ;  the  proposition 
that  things  affirmed  by  even  a  crowd 
of  respectable  witnesses  are  true,  is 
but  an  ai^roximate  generalisation ; 
and — even  if  we  fancy  we  actually 
saw  or  felt  the  fact  which  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  law — what  a  human 
being  can  see  is  no  more  than  a  set 
of  appearances  ;  from  which  the  real 
intve  of  the  phenomenon  is  merely 
M  inference,  and  in  this  inference  ap- 
proximate generalisations  usually  have 
a  large  share.  If,  therefore,  we  make 
oar  election  to  hold  by  the  law,  no 
quantity  of  evidence  whatever  ought 
to  persuade  us  that  there  has  occurred 
anything  in  contradiction  to  it.  If, 
indeed,  the  evidence  produced  is  such 
that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  set  of 
observations  and  experiments  on  which 
the  law  rests  should  have  been  inac- 
curately performed  or  incorrectly  in- 
terpreted, than  that  the  evidence  in 
question  should  be  false,  we  may  be- 
ueve  the  evidence ;  but  then  we  must 
abandon  the  law.  And  since  the  law 
was  received  on  what  seemed  a  com- 
plete induction,  it  can  only  be  rejec- 
ted on  evidence  equivalent;  namely, 
as  being  inconsistent  not  with  .any 
number  of  approximate  generaUsa- 
tions,  but  with  some  other  and  better 
established  law  of  nature.  This  ex- 
treme case  of  a  conflict  between  two 
supposed  laws  of  nature  has  probably 
never  actually  occurred  where,  in  the 
process  of  investigating  both  the  laws, 
the  true  canons  of  scientific  induction 


had  been  kept  in  view ;  but  if  it  did 
occur,  it  must  terminate  in  the  total 
rejection  of  one  of  the  supposed  laws. 
It  would  prove  that  there  must  be  a 
flaw  in  the  logical  process  by  which 
either  one  or  the  other  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  if  there  be  so,  that  sup- 
posed general  truth  is  no  truth  at  all. 
We  cannot  admit  a  proposition  as  a 
law  of  nature,  and  yet  believe  a  fact 
in  real  contradiction  to  it.  We  must 
disbelieve  the  alleged  fact,  or  believe 
that  we  were  mistaken  in  admitting 
the  supposed  law. 

But  m  order  that  any  alleged  fact 
should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of 
causation,  the  allegation  must  be,  not 
simply  that  the  cause  existed  without 
being  followed  by  the  effect,  for  that 
would  be  no  uncommon  occurrence ; 
but  that  this  happened  in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  counteracting  cause. 
Now  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  miracle, 
the  assertion  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
this.  It  is,  that  the  effect  was  de- 
feated, not  in  the  absence,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  counteracting  cause, 
namely,  a  direct  interposition  of  an 
act  of  the  will  of  some  being  who  has 
power  over  nature ;  and  in  particular 
of  a  Being  whose  will  being  assumed 
to  have  endowed  all  the  causes  with 
the  powers  by  which  they  produce 
their  effects,  may  well  be  supposed 
able  to  counteract  them.  A  miracle 
(as  was  justly  remarked  by  Bro^vn*) 
is  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect;  it  is  a  new  effect,  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  cause.  Of  the  adequacy 
of  that  cause,  if  present,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  the  only  antecedent 
improbability  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  miracle  is  the  improbability 
that  any  such  cause  existed. 

All,  therefore,  which  Hume  has  made 
out,  and  this  he  must  be  considered  to 
have  made  out,  is,  that  (at  least  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
natural  agencies,  which  leaves  it  al- 
ways possible  that  some  of  the  physi- 

"*  See  the  two  remarkable  notes  (A)  and 
(F),  appended  to  his  Inquiry  into  the  jReZa- 
tion  0/  CauM  and  JEiffect. 
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cal  ftntecedents  may  have  been  hidden 
from  us)  no  evidence  can  prove  a 
miracle  to  any  one  who  did  not  pre- 
viously believe  the  existence  of  a  Being 
or  beings  with  supernatural  power, 
or  who  believes  himself  to  have  full 
proof  that  the  character  of  the  Being 
whom  he  recognises  is  inconsistent 
with  his  having  seen  fit  to  interfere 
on  the  occasion  in  question. 

If  we  do  not  already  believe  in 
supernatural  agencies,  no  miracle  can 
prove  to  us  their  existence.  The  mir- 
acle itself,  considered  merely  as  an 
extraordinary  fact,  may  be  satisfac- 
torily certified  by  our  senses  or  by 
testimony ;  but  nothing  can  ever  prove 
that  it  IS  a  miracle :  there  is  still 
another  possible  hypothesis,  that  of  its 
being  the  result  of  some  unknown 
natural  cause ;  and  this  possibility 
cannot  be  so  completely  shut  out  as 
to  leave  no  alternative  but  that  of 
admitting  the  existence  and  interven- 
tion of  a  Being  superior  to  nature. 
Those,  however,  who  already  believe 
in  such  a  Being,  have  two  hypotheses 
to  choose  from,  a  supernatural  and  an 
unknown  natural  agency ;  and  they 
have  to  judge  which  of  the  two  is  the 
most  probable  in  the  particular  case. 
In  forming  this  judgment,  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  question  will  be 
the  conformity  of  the  result  to  the 
laws  of  the  supposed  agent,  that  is, 
to  the  character  of  the  Deity  as  they 
conceive  it.  But,  with  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  of  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature, 
religion,  following  in  the  wake  of 
science,  has  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  government  of  the 
universe  as  being  on  the  whole  carried 
on  by  general  laws,  and  not  by  special 
interpositions.  To  whoever  holds  this 
belief,  there  is  a  general  presumption 
against  any  supposition  of  divine 
agency  not  operating  through  general 
laws,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  an 
antecedent  improbability  in  every 
miracle,  which,  in  order  to  outweigh 
it,  requires  an  extraordinary  strength 
of  anteoedent  probability  derived  from 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 


§  3.  It  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  assertion  that  a  c«ue 
has  been  defeated  of  an  effect  whid 
is  connected  with  it  by  a  compleidy 
ascertained  law  of  causation,  is  to  be 
disbelieved  or  not,  according  to  the 
probability  or  improbability  that  there 
existed  in  the  particular  mstanee  u 
adequate  counteracting  cause.    To 
form  an  estimate  of  this  is  not  more 
diflBcult  than  of  other  probabilities. 
With  regard  to  all  kno^cn  causes  cap- 
able of  counteracting  the  given  csnses, 
we  have  generally  some  previous  knor 
ledge  of  the  frequency  or  rarity  « 
their  occurrence,  from  which  we  naj 
draw  an  inference   aa  to  the  ante- 
cedent improbability  of  their  hanug 
been  present  in  any  particnlsr  case. 
And  neither  in  respect  to  known  wr 
unknown  causes  are  we  reqniw«j' 
pronounce  on  the  probability  of  tw' 
existing  in  nature,  but  on\jolties 
having  existed  at  the  time  m^  Jp. 
at  which  the  transaction  is  w«S^ 
to  have  happened.     We  are  seW, 
therefore,  without  the  means  (wh» 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  » 
all  known  to  us)  of  judging  howftf 
it  is  likely  that  such  a  cause  shouia 
have  existed  at  that  time  and  pu* 
without  manifesting  its  presence  by 
some  other  marks,  and  (in  the  »» 
an  unknown  cause)  without  hsnng 
hitherto  manifested  its  existcnoe  » 
any  other  instance.      According  *J 
this  circumstance,   or  the  fwfflty 
the  testimony,  appears  more  imp'^' 
bable,  that  is,  conflicts  with  an  approxi- 
mate generalisation  of  a  higher  ordeii 
we  believe  the  testimony,  or  disbdw^ 
it,  with  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  degree 
of  conviction  according  to  the  P**]^ 


derance,  at  least  until  we  have 
the  matter  farther. 


wbk* 


So  much,  then,  for  the  case  in 

the  alleged  fact  conflicts,  or  tJ>P<^ 

to  conflict,  with  a  real  Uw  of  caa»- 

tion.     But  a  more  common  case,  p«Y 

haps,  is  that  of  its  conflicting  '^ 

uniformities  of  mere  oo-existenc^n"* 

proved  to  be  dependent  on  causation- 

m  other  words,  with  the  propcro^.'J 
Kinds.     It  is  with  these  uniforuuU* 
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principally  that  the  marvellous  stories 
related  by  travellers  are  apt  to  be  at 
variance,  as  of  men  with  tails  or  with 
wings,  and  (until  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence) of  flying  fish ;  or  of  ice,  in  the 
celebrated  anecdote  of  the  Dutch  tra- 
vellers  and  the  king  of  Siam.  Facts 
of  this  description,  facts  previously 
unheard  of,  but  which  could  not  from 
any  known  law  of  causation  be  pro- 
nounced impossible,  are  what  Hume 
characterises  as  not  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, but  merely  unconformable 
to  it;  and  Bentham,  in  his  treatise 
on  Evidence,  denominates  them  facts 
disconformable  in  speeit,  as  distin- 
guished from  such  as  are  disconform- 
able in  Mo  or  in  degree. 

In  a  case  of  this  description,  the 
fact  asserted  is  the  existence  of  a  new 
Kind,  which  in  itself  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  incredible,  and  only 
to  be  rejected  if  the  improbability 
that  any  variety  of  object  existing  at 
the  particular  place  and  time  should 
not  have  been  discovered  sooner,  be 
greater  than  that  of  error  or  men- 
dacity in  the  witnesses.  Accordingly, 
such  assertions,  when  made  by  cre- 
dible persons,  and  of  unexplored  places, 
are  not  disbelieved,  but  at  most  re- 
garded as  requiring  confirmation  from 
subsequent  observers  ;  imless  the  al- 
leged properties  of  the  supposed  new 
Kmd  are  at  variance  with  known  pro- 
perties of  some  larger  kind  which  in- 
cludes it ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless, 
in  the  new  Kind  which  is  asserted  to 
exist,  some  properties  are  said  to  have 
been  found  disjoined  from  others  which 
have  always  been  known  to  accom- 
pany them  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Pliny's 
men,  or  any  other  kind  of  animal  of 
a  structure  different  from  that  which 
has  always  been  found  to  co-exist 
with  animal  life.  On  the  mode  of 
dealmg  with  any  such  case,  little 
needs  be  added  to  what  has  been 
uud  on  the  same  topic  in  the  twenty- 
MGond  chapter.*  When  the  uni- 
formitiefl  of  co-existence  which  the 
^eged  fact  would  violate  are  such 
u  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of 
•  Supra,  pp.  383,  384. 


their  being  the  result  of  causation, 
the  fact  which  conflicts  with  them 
is  to  be  disbelieved,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, and  subject  to  further  in- 
vestigation. When  the  presumption 
amounts  to  a  virtual  certainty,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  general  structure  of 
organised  beings,  the  only  question 
requiring  consideration  is  whether, 
in  phenomena  so  little  understood, 
there  may  not  be  liabilities  to  coun- 
teraction from  causes  hitherto  un- 
known ;  or  whether  the  phenomena 
may  not  be  capable  of  originating  in 
some  other  way,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  different  set  of  derivative  uni- 
formities. Where  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  flying-fish,  or  the  omithorhyn- 
chus)  the  generalisation  to  which  the 
alleged  fact  would  be  an  exception 
is  very  special  and  of  limited  range, 
neither  of  the  above  suppositions  can 
be  deemed  very  improbable ;  and  it  is 
generally,  in  the  case  of  such  alleged 
anomalies,  wise  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment, pending  the  subsequent  in- 
quiries, which  will  not  fail  to  confirm 
the  assertion  if  it  be  true.  But  when 
the  generalisation  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, embracing  a  vast  number  and 
variety  of  observations,  and  covering 
a  considerable  province  of  the  domain 
of  nature,  then,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  fully  explained,  such  an 
empirical  law  comes  near  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  ascertained  law  of  causa- 
tion, and  any  alleged  exception  to  it 
cannot  be  admitted,  unless  on  the  evi- 
dence of  some  law  of  causation  proved 
by  a  still  more  complete  induction. 

Such  uniformities  in  the  course  of 
nature  as  do  not  bear  marks  of  being 
the  results  of  causation,  are,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  admissible  as  uni- 
versal truths  with  a  degree  of  cre- 
dence proportioned  to  their  generality. 
Those  which  are  true  of  all  things 
whatever,  or  at  least  which  are  totally 
independent  of  the  varieties  of  Kinds, 
namely,  the  laws  of  number  and  ex- 
tension, to  which  we  may  add  the  law 
of  causation  itself,  are  probably  the 
only  ones,  an  exception  to  which  is 
absolutely    and    permanently  incre- 
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dible.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  ftsserttons 
supposed  to  be  contradictory  to  these 
Iaws,  or  to  some  others  coining  near 
to  them  in  generality,  that  the  word 
impossibility  (at  least  total  impossi- 
bility) seems  to  be  generally  confined. 
Violations  of  other  laws,  of  special 
laws  of  causation  for  instance,  are 
said,  by  persons  studious  of  accuracy 
in  expression,  to  be  impossible  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  or  impos- 
sible unless  some  cause  had  existed 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  particular 
case.*  Of  no  assertion,  not  in  con- 
tradiction to  some  of  these  very  general 
laws,  will  more  than  improbability  be 
asserted  by  any  cautious  person ;  and 
improbability  not  of  the  highest  de- 
gree, unless  the  time  and  place  in 
which  the  fact  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, render  it  almost  certain  that 
the  anomaly,  if  real,  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  other  observers. 
Suspension  of  judgment  is  in  all  other 
cases  the  resource  of  the  judicious 
inquirer,  provided  the  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  anomaly  presents,  when 
well  sifted,  no  suspicious  circum- 
stances. 

But  the  testimony  is  scarcely  ever 
found  to  stand  that  test  in  cases  in 
which  the  anomaly  is  not  real.  In 
the  instances  on  record  in  which  a 
great  number  of  witnesses,  of  good 
reputation  and  scientific  acquirements, 
have  testified  to  the  truth  of  some- 
thing which  has  turned  out  untrue, 
there  have  almost  alwa3's  been  cir- 
cumstances which,  to  a  keen  observer 
who  had  taken  due  pains  to  sift  the 
matter,  would  have  rendered  the  testi- 
mony untrustworthy.  There  have 
generally  been  means  of  accounting 

*  A  writer  to  whom  I  have  several  times 
referred  gives  as  the  definition  of  an  im- 
possibility, that  which  there  exists  in  the 
world  no  cause  adequate  to  produce.  This 
definition  does  not  take  in  such,  impossi- 
bilities as  these — that  two  and  two  should 
make  five ;  that  two  straight  lines  should 
enclose  a  space;  or  that  anything  should 
be^n  to  exist  without  a  cause.  I  can 
think  of  no  definition  of  impossibility 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  its 
varieties,  except  the  one  which  I  have 
given,  viz.  An  impossibility  is  ihat,  the 
truth  of  which  would  conflict  with  a  com- 


for  the  impression  on  the  senses  or 
minds  of  the  alleged  percipients  bv 
fallacious  appearances  ;  or  some  epi- 
demic delusion,  propi^ted  by  ^ 
contagious  influence  of  popular  Ced- 
ing, luis  been  concerned  in  the  cue; 
or  some  strong  interest  has  been  im- 
plicated— religions  zeal,  party  feelii^, 
vanity,  or  at  least  the  passion  for  tbB 
marvellous,  in  persons  strongly  8q»- 
ceptible  of  it  When  none  of  these 
or  similar  circomatances  exist  to  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  strength  d 
the  testimony ;  and  where  the  sner- 
tion  is  not  in  contradiction  either  to 
those  universal  laws  whidi  know  no 
counteraction  or  anomaly,  or  to  tbe 
generalisations  next  in  comprebeo- 
siveness  to  them,  but  would  odj 
amount,  if  admitted,  to  the  enst* 
ence  of  an  unknown  cause  or  as 
anomalous  Kind,  in  circumstiBetf 
not  so  thoroughly  explored  bstlW 
it  is  credible  that  things  hiAtf^ 
unknovm  may  still  come  to  ligbt*,^ 
cautious  person  will  neither  sdwt 
nor  reject  the  testimony,  but  wDl 
wait  for  confirmation  at  other  timei 
and  from  other  unconnected  souroei 
Such  ought  to  have  been  the  conAvd 
of  the  King  of  Siam  when  the  Dat» 
travellers  afi&rmed  to  him  the  exist- 
ence of  ice.  But  an  ignorant  pe*^ 
is  as  obstinate  in  his  contemptnons  in- 
credulity as  he  is  unreasonably  credo- 
lous.  Anything  unlike  his  own  nanow 
experience  he  disbelieves  if  it  flatten 
no  propensity ;  any  nursery  tale  » 
swallowed  implicitly  by  him  if  it  does. 

§  4.  I  shall  now  advert  to  a  veiy 
serious  misapprehension  of  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  the  subject,  which  has  been 
pleto  induction,  that  is,  with  the^M^ 
conclusive  evidence  which  we  posse**  » 
universal  truth.  ... 

As  to  the  reputed  imnoesibllltiee  wtoco 
rest  on  no  other  grounos  than  oin-  W^^ 
ance  of  any  cause  capable  of  produdng  to* 
supposed  effects,  very  few  of  *'**?,  !^ 
certainly  impoesible,  or  permaoenUy  v* 
credible.  The  facts  of  traveliiiV  "^1 
mUes  an  hour»  painless  suigicsl  <^P*'>'7'^ 
and  conversing  by  instantaneous  "fCPf^ 
between  London  and  New  Yoric,  i>«Wj 
high  place,  not  many  years  ago,  asKW 
such  unporaibilities. 
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committed  by  gome  of  the  writers 
agaiost  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles, 
and  by  Bishop  Butler  before  them, 
in  their  anxiety  to  destroy  what  ap- 
peared to  them  a  formidable  weapon 
of  anault  against  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  the  effect  of  which  is  en- 
tirely to  confound  the  doctrine  of  the 
Grounds  of  Disbelief.      The  mistake 
consists  in  overlooking  the  distinction 
between  (what  may  be  called)  impro- 
bability before  the  fact  and  improba- 
bility after  it ;  or  (since,  as  Mr.  Venn 
remarks,  the  distinction  of  past  and 
future  is  not  the  material  circum- 
stance) between  the  in^)robability  of  a 
mere  guess  being  right  and  the  impro- 
bability of  an  alleged  fact  being  true. 
Many  events  are   altogether  im- 
probable to  us  before  they  have  hap- 
pened, or  before  we  are  informed  of 
their  happening,  which  are  not  in  the 
least  incredible  when  we  are  informed 
of  them,  because  not  contrary  to  any, 
even  approximate,  induction.     In  the 
cast  of  a  perfectly  fair  die,  the  chances 
are  five  to  one  against  throwing  ace, 
that  is,  ace  will  be  thrown  on  an 
average  only  once  in  six  throws.    But 
this  is  no  reason  against  believing 
that  aoe  was  thrown  on  a  given  oc- 
casion, if  any  credible  witness  asserts 
it,  since,  though  aoe  is  only  thrown 
onoe  in  six  times,  iome  number  which 
is  only  thrown  once  in  six  times  must 
have  been   thrown  if    the   die  was 
thrown  at  alL      The  improbability, 
then,  or,  in  other  words,  the  unusual- 
ness,  of  any  fact  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
believing it,  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
renders  it  certain  that  either  that  or 
something  eqtially  improbable,  that 
is,  equally  unusual,  did  happen.    Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  even  if  the  other  five 
sides  of  the  die  were  all  twos  or  all 
threes,  yet  as  aoe  would  still  on  the 
avenge  come  up  once  in  every  six 
throws,   its  coming  up    in  a  given 
throw  would  be  not  in  any  viray  con- 
tradictory to  experience     If  we  dis- 
believed  all    facts  which    had    the 
chances  against  them  beforehand,  we 
should  believe  hardly  anything.    We 
are  told  that  A.  B.  died  yesterday : 


the  moment  before  we  were  so  told, 
the  chances  against  his  having  died 
on  that  day  may  have  been  ten  thou- 
sand to  one ;  but  since  he  was  certain 
to  die  at  some  time  or  other,  and  when 
he  died  must  necessarily  die  on  some 
particular  day,  while  the  preponder- 
ance of  chances  is  very  great  against 
every  day  in  particular,  experience 
affords  no  ground  for  discrediting 
any  testimony  which  may  be  pro- 
duced to  the  event's  having  taken 
place  on  a  given  day. 

Yet  it  has  been  considered,  by  Dr. 
Campbell  and  others,  as  a  complete 
answer  to  Hume's  doctrine  (that 
things  are  incredible  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  uniform  course  of  ex- 
perience) that  we  do  not  disbelieve, 
merely  because  the  chances  were 
against  them,  things  in  strict  coU' 
formity  to  the  uniform  course  of  ex- 
perience ;  that  we  do  not  disbelieve 
an  alleged  fact  merely  because  the 
combination  of  causes  on  which  it 
depends  occurs  only  once  in  a  certain 
number  of  times.  It  is  evident  that 
whatever  is  shown  by  observation,  or 
can  be  proved  from  laws  of  nature,  to 
occur  in  a  certain  proportion  (how- 
ever small)  of  the  whole  number  of 
possible  cases,  is  not  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, though  we  are  right  in  dis- 
believing it  if  some  other  supposition 
respecting  the  matter  in  question  in- 
volves on  the  whole  a  less  departure 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
Yet,  on  such  grounds  as  this'  have 
able  writers  been  led  to  the  extraor- 
dinary conclusion  that  nothing  sup- 
ported by  credible  testimony  ought 
ever  to  be  disbelieved. 

§  5.  We  have  considered  two  species 
of  events,  commonly  said  to  be  im- 
probable ;  one  kind  which  are  in  no 
way  extraordinary,  but  which,  having 
an  immense  preponderance  of  chances 
against  them,  are  improbable  until 
they  are  affirmed,  but  no  longer; 
another  kind  which,  being  contrary 
to  some  recognised  law  of  nature,  are 
incredible  on  any  amount  of  testi- 
mony' except  such  as  would  be  suffi- 
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cient  to  shake  onr  belief  in  the  Iaw 
itself.  But  between  these  two  claraes 
of  events  there  is  an  intermediate 
classi  consisting  of  what  are  comnionly 
termed  Coincidences  :  in  other  words, 
those  combinations  of  chances  which 
present  some  peculiar  and  unexpected 
regularity,  assimilating  them,  in  so 
far,  to  the  results  of  law.  As  if,  for 
example,  in  a  lottery  of  a  thousand 
tickets,  the  numbers  should  be  drawn 
in  the  exact  order  of  what  are  called 
the  natural  numbers,  i,  2,  3,  &c. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  evidence  applicable  to  this 
case  :  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  coincidences  and  ordinary 
events  in  the  amount  of  testimony 
or  other  evidence  necessary  to  render 
them  credible. 

It  is  certain  that,  on  every  rational 
principle  of  exptx;tation,  a  oombina* 
tion  of  this  peculiar  sort  may  be 
expected  quite  as  often  as  any  other 
given  series  of  a  thousand  numbers  ; 
that  with  perfectly  fair  dice,  sixes 
will  be  thrown  twice,  thrice,  or  any 
number  of  times  in  succession,  quite 
AS  often  in  a  thousand  or  a  million 
throws,  as  any  other  succession  of 
numbers  fixed  upon  beforehand ;  and 
that  no  judicious  player  would  give 
greater  odds  against  the  one  series 
than  against  the  other.  Notwith- 
standing  this,  there  is  a  general  dis- 
position to  regard  the  one  as  much 
more  improbable  than  the  other,  and 
as  requiring  much  stronger  evidence 
to  make  it  credible.  Such  is  the 
foroe  of  this  impression,  that  it  has 
led  some  thinkers  to  the  conclusion, 
that  nature  has  greater  difficulty  in 
producing  regular  combinations  than 
irregular  ones ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  some  general  tendency 
of  things,  some  law,  which  prevents 
regular  combinations  from  occurring, 
or  at  least  from  occurring  so  often  as 
others.  Among  these  thinkers  may 
be  numbered  D'Alembert,  who,  in 
an  Essay  on  Prolmbilities  to  be  found 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Milanges^ 
contends  that  regular  combinations, 
though  equally  probable  fMXording  to 


the  mathematical  theory  with  sny 
others,  are  physically  less  piuUUs. 
He  appeals  to  common  sense,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  common  impremioia; 
saying,  if  dice  thrown  repeatedly  in 
our  presence  gave  sixes  every  timeii 
Bhoold  we  not,  before  the  nmnberof 
throws  had  reached  ten,  (not  to  speik 
of  thousands  of  millions,)  be  ready  to 
affirm,  with  the  most  positive  convic- 
tion, that  the  dice  were  false? 

The  common  and  natural  impm* 
sion  is  in  favour  of  D'Alembert :  the 
regular  series  would  be  thought  nradi 
more  unlikely  than  an  irregular.  Bot 
this  common  impreasion  is,  I  appic* 
bend,  merely  grounded  on  the  i»d» 
that  scarcely  anybody  remeioben  to 
have  ever  seen  one  of  these  peeoKtf 
coincidences  :  the  reason  of  wbicb  ii 
simply  that  no  one's  experience  ex- 
tends to  anything  like  the  nnaber 
of  trials  within  which  that  cr  tf/ 
other  given  combination  of  evaticaa 
be  expected  to  happen.     The  cbiiK* 
of  sixes  on  a  single  throw  of  tvo  dice 
being  ^,   the   chance   of  nxei  t«n 
times  in  succession  is  I  divided  by 
the  tenth  power  of  36  ;  in  other  woidi, 
such  a  concurrence  is  only  likely  ^ 
happen  once  in  3,656,158,440,062,97^ 
trials,  a  number  which  no  dice-pUyer  1 
experience  comes  up  to  a  millionth 
part  of.     But  if,  instead  of  sixes  ta 
times,  any  other  given  succession  of 
ten  throws  had  been  fixed  upon,  it 
would  have  been  exactly  as  unlikely 
that  in  any  individual's  expenenee 
that  particular  succession  had  ever 
occurred ;  although  this  does  not  ttm 
equally  improbable,  because  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  have  remembered 
whether    it    had    occurred   or  not. 
and  because  the  comparison  is  ^^^ 
made,  not  between  sixes  ten  times  and 
any  one  particular  series  of  \hxo^ 
but  between  all  regular  and  all  in^- 
lar  successions  taken  together. 

That  (as  D'Alembert  says)  if  we 
succession  of  sixes  was  *^^^^ 
thrown  before  our  eyes,  we  shonW 
ascribe  it  not  to  chance,  but  to  un- 
fairness in  the  dice,  is  unqnestioDaUy 
true.     But  this  arises  from  a  t<»tally 
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different  principle.  We  should  then 
be  ooDsidering,  not  the  probability  of 
the  faot  in  itself,  but  the  comparative 
probability  with  which,  when  it  is 
known  to  have  happened,  it  may  be  re* 
ferred  to  one  or  to  another  cause.  The 
regnlur  series  is  not  at  all  less  likely 
than  the  irreg^ular  one  to  be  brought 
alx»nt  by  chance,  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  than  the  irregular  one  to  be 
produced  by  design,  or  by  some  gene- 
ral oaase  operating  through  the  struc- 
ture of  the  dice.  It  is  the  nature  of 
casual  combinations  to  produce  a 
repetition  of  the  same  event,  as  often 
and  no  oftener  than  any  other  series 
of  events.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
general  causes  to  reproduce,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  always  the  same 
e%'ent  Common  sense  and  science 
alike  dictate  that,  all  other  things 
being  the  same,  we  should  rather 
attribute  the  effect  to  a  cause  which, 
if  real,  would  be  very  likely  to  pro- 
dace  it,  than  to  a  cause  which  would 
be  very  unlikely  to  produce  it.  Ac- 
coiding  to  Laplace's  sixth  theorem, 
which  we  demonstrated  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  difference  of  probability 
arising  from  the  superior  efficacy  of 
the  constant  cause,  unfairness  in  the 
dice,  would  after  a  veiy  few  throws 
far  outweigh  any  antecedent  proba- 
bility which  there  could  be  against  its 
existence. 

D'Alembert  should  have  put  the 
question  in  another  manner.  He 
should  have  supposed  that  we  had 
ourselves  previously  tried  the  dice, 
and  knew  by  ample  experience  that 
they  were  fair.  Another  person  then 
tries  them  in  our  absence,  and  assures 
us  that  he  threw  sixes  ten  times  in 
suooession.  Is  the  assertion  credible 
or  not?  Here  the  effect  to  be  ac- 
counted for  is  not  the  occurrence 
itself,  but  the  fact  of  the  witness's  as- 
serting it.  This  may  arise  either 
from  its  having  really  happened,  or 
from  some  other  cause.  What  we 
have  to  estimate  is  the  comparative 
probability  of  these  two  suppositions. 

If  the  witness  affirmed  that  he  had 
thrown  any  other  series  of  numbersi 


supposing  him  to  be  a  person  of 
veracity  and  tolerable  accuracy,  and 
to  profess  that  he  took  particular 
notice,  we  should  believe  him.  But 
the  ten  sixes  are  exactly  as  likely  to 
have  been  reaUy  thrown  as  the  other 
series.  If,  therefore,  this  assertion 
is  less  credible  than  the  other,  the 
reason  must  be,  not  that  it  is  less 
likely  than  the  other  to  be  made 
truly,  but  that  it  is  more  likely  than 
the  other  to  be  made  falsely. 

One  reason  obviously  presents  itself 
why  what  is  called  a  coincidence 
should  be  oftener  asserted  falsely 
than  an  ordinary  combination.  It 
excites  wonder.  It  gratifies  the  love 
of  the  marvellous.  The  motives, 
therefore,  to  falsehood,  one  of  the> 
roost  frequent  of  which  is  the  desire 
to  astonish,  operate  more  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  kind  of  assertion  than 
of  the  other  kind.  Thus  far  there  is 
evidently  more  reason  for  discrediting 
an  alleged  coincidence,  than  a  state- 
ment in  itself  not  more  probable,  but 
which  if  made  would  not  be  thought 
remarkable.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  presumption  on 
this  ground  would  be  the  other  way. 
There  are  some  witnesses  who,  the 
more  extraordinary  an  occurrence 
might  appear,  would  be  the  more 
anxious  to  verify  it  by  the  utmost 
carefulness  of  observation  before  they 
would  venture  to  believe  it,  and  still 
more  before  they  would  assert  it  to 
others. 

§  6.  Independently,  however,  of 
any  peculiar  chances  of  mendacity 
arising  from  tiie  nature  of  the  asser- 
tion, Laplace  contends,  that  merely 
on  the  general  ground  of  the  falli- 
bility of  testimony,  a  coincidence  U 
not  credible  on  the  same  amount  of 
testimony  on  which  we  should  be 
warranted  in  believing  an  ordinary 
combination  of  events.  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  his  argument,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  it  by  the  example 
chosen  by  himself. 

If,  says  Laplace,  there  were  one 
thousand  tickets  in  a  box,  and  one 
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only  has  been  drawn  out,  then  if  an 
eye-witness  affirms  that  the  number 
drawn  was  79,  this,  though  the 
chances  were  099  in  1000  against  it, 
is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
credible ;  its  credibility  is  equal  to 
the  antecedent  probability  of  the  wit- 
ness's veracity.  But  if  there  were  in 
the  box  999  black  balls  and  only  one 
white,  and  the  witness  affirms  that 
the  white  ball  was  drawn,  the  case 
according  to  Laplace  is  very  different : 
the  credibility  of  his  assertion  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  in  the 
former  case  ;  the  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence being  as  follows : — 

The  witnesses  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  of  a  kind  whose  credi- 
bility falls  materially  short  of  cer- 
tainty: let  us  suppose,  then,  the 
credibility  of  the  witness  in  the  case 
in  question  to  be  ^ ;  that  is,  let  us 
suppose  that  in  every  ten  statements 
which  the  witness  makes,  nine  on  an 
average  are  correct  and  one  incorrect. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  there  have 
taken  place  a  sufficient  number  of 
drawings  to  exhaust  all  the  possible 
combinations,  the  witness  deposing  in 
every  one.  In  one  case  out  of  every 
ten  in  all  these  drawings  he  will 
actually  have  made  a  false  announce- 
ment. But  in  the  case  of  the  thou- 
sand tickets  these  false  announcements 
will  have  been  distributed  impartially 
over  all  the  numbers,  and  of  the  999 
cases  in  which  No.  79  was  not  drawn, 
there  will  have  been  only  one  case  in 
which  it  was  announced.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  case  of  the  thousand 
balls,  (the  announcement  being  alwavs 
either  "black"  or  "white,")  if  white 
was  not  drawn,  and  there  was  a  false 
announcement,  that  false  announce- 
ment mutt  have  been  white;  and 
since  by  the  supposition  there  was  a 
false  announcement  once  in  every  ten 
times,  white  will  have  been  announced 
falsely  in  one-tenth  part  of  all  the  oases 
in  which  it  was  not  drawn,  that  is,  in 
one-tenth  part  of  999  cases  out  of  every 
thousand.  White,  then,  is  drawn,  on 
an  average,  exactly  as  often  as  No.  70, 


but  it  is  announced,  without  having 
been  really  drawn,  999  times  ai  often 
as  Na  79  ;  the  announcement  there- 
fore requires  a  much  greater  amoont 
of  testimony  to  render  it  credible.* 

To  make  this  aigument  valid  it 
must  of  course  be  supposed  that  the 
announcements  made  by  the  witnev 
are  average  specimens  of  his  genenl 
veracity  and  accuracy,   or  at  lean 
that  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  » 
in  the  case  of  the  black  and  wiiite 
balls  than  in  the  case  of  the  thousuid 
tickets.    This  assumption,  howerer, 
is  not  warranted.     A  person  is  far 
less  likely  to  mistake  who  has  ooij 
one  form  of  error  to  gaard  agsinst, 
than  if  he  had  999  different  enon  to 
avoid.     For  instance,  in  the  exsmpk 
chosen,  a  messenger  who  might  miki 
a  mistake  once  in  ten  times  in  report- 
ing the  number  drawn  in  a  lotterf, 
might  not  err  once    in   a  thtomod 
times    if    sent    simply     to  obKne 
whether  a  ball  was  black  or  nUte. 
Laplace's    argument,     therefore,  ■ 
faulty  even  as  applied  to   his  ov* 
case.     Still  less  can  that  case  be  r^ 
ceived  as  completely  representing  tU 
cases  of  coincidence.     Laplace  hiu  m 
contrived  his  example,  that  thovcji 
black  answers  to  999  distinct  poM- 
bilities,  and  white  only  to  one,  the 
witness  has  nevertheless  no  bias  which 
can  make  him  prefer  black  to  white. 
The  witness  did  not  know  that  there 
were  999  black  balls  in  the  box  and 
only  one  white  ;  or  if  he  did,  Li^place 
has  taken  care  to  make  all  the  999 
cases  so  undistinguishably  alike,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  any 

*  Not,  however,  as  miKht  at  fint  light 
appear,  9M  times  as  much.  A  compleU 
aualyslB  of  the  cases  shows  that  (alway* 
assuming  the  veracity  of  the  witnesa  to 
be  ^0)  in  zo,ooo  drawings,  the  diawiug  » 
Xo.  79  will  occur  nine  times,  and  be  sa* 
nounced  incorrectly  once ;  the  crediblUt}', 
therefore,  of  the  announcement  of  No.  79 
is  A ;  while  the  drawing  of  a  white  bsU 
will  occur  nine  times  and  be  announced 
incorrectly  990  times.  The  crediUlitr, 
therefore,  of  the  annouBoement  of  wbit* 
is  T^,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  1008 :  10: 
the  one  announcement  being  thus  (Oly 
about  a  hundred  times  more  credible  tlmn 
the  other,  inntead  of  999  times. 
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cause  of  falsehood  or  error  operating 
in  favour  of  any  of  them,  which  would 
not  operate  in  the  same  manner  if 
there  were  only  one.  Alter  this  sup- 
po9ition,  and  the  whole  argument 
falls  to  the  ground.  Let  the  balls, 
for  instance,  be  numbered,  and  let 
the  white  ball  be  No.  79.  Considered 
in  respect  of  their  colour,  there  are 
but  two  things  which  the  witness  can 
be  interested  in  asserting,  or  can  have 
dreamt  or  hallucinated,  or  has  to 
choose  from  if  he  answers  at  random, 
▼iz.  black  and  white  ;  but  considered 
in  respect  of  the  numbers  attached  to 
them,  there  are  a  thousand ;  and  if 
his  interest  or  error  happens  to  be 
connected  with  the  numbers,  though 
the  only  assertion  he  makes  is  about 
the  colour,  the  case  becomes  precisely 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  thousand 
tickets.  Or  instead  of  the  balls  sup- 
pose a  lottery,  with  1000  tickets  and 
but  one  prize,  and  that  I  hold  No.  79, 
and  being  interested  only  in  that,  ask 
the  witness  not  what  was  the  number 
drawn,  but  whether  it  was  79  or  some 
other.  There  are  now  only  two  cases, 
*f  in  Laplace*8  example ;  yet  he  surely 
Would  not  say  that  if  the  witness  an- 
swered 79,  the  assertion  would  be  in 
an  enormous  proportion  less  credible 
than  if  he  made  the  same  answer  to 
the  same  question  asked  in  the  other 
way.  If,  for  instance,  (to  put  a  case 
supposed  by  Laplace  himself,)  he  has 
staked  a  large  siun  on  one  of  the 
chances,  and  thinks  that  by  announc- 
ing its  occurrence  he  shsJl  increase 
his  credit;  he  is  equally  likely  to 
have  betted  on  any  one  of  the  999 
numbers  which  are  attached  to  black 
halls,  and,  so  far  as  the  chances  of 
mendacity  from  this  cause  are  con- 
cerned, tiiere  will  be  999  times  as 
inany  chances  of  his  announcing  black 
i^Mj  as  white. 

Or  suppose  a  regiment  of  looo  men, 
999  Englishmen  and  one  Frenchman, 
and  that  of  these  one  man  has  been 
killed,  and  it  is  not  known  which.  I 
ask  the  question,  and  the  witness  an- 
swers, the  Frenchman.  This  was  not 
<^y  as  improbable  d  priori,  but  is 


in  itself  as  singular  a  circumstance, 
as  remarkable  a  coincidence,  as  the 
drawing  of  the  white  ball ;  yet  we 
should  believe  the  statement  as  readily 
as  if  the  answer  had  been  John 
Thompson.  Because,  though  the  999 
Englishmen  were  aU  alike  in  the 
point  in  which  they  differed  from  the 
Frenchman,  they  were  not,  like  the 
999  black  balls,  undistinguishable  in 
every  other  respect ;  but  being  all 
different,  they  admitted  as  many 
chances  of  interest  or  error  as  if  each 
man  had  been  of  a  different  nation  ; 
and  if  a  lie  was  told  or  a  mistake 
made,  the  misstatement  was  as  likely 
to  fall  on  any  Jones  or  Thompson  of 
the  set  as  on  the  Frenchman. 

The  example  of  a  coincidence  se- 
lected by  D'Alembert,  that  of  sixes 
thrown  on  a  pair  of  dice  ten  times  in 
succession,  belongs  to  this  sort  of  cases 
rather  than  to  such  as  Laplace*&  The 
coincidence  is  here  far  more  remark- 
able, because  of  far  rarer  occurrence, 
than  the  drawing  of  the  white  balL 
But  though  the  improbability  of  its 
really  occurring  is  greater,  the  supe- 
rior probability  of  its  being  an- 
nounced falsely  cannot  be  established 
with  the  same  evidence.  The  an- 
nouncement "black"  represented  999 
cases,  but  the  witness  may  not  have 
known  this,  and  if  he  did,  the  999 
cases  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  there 
is  really  only  one  set  of  possible  causes 
of  mendacity  corresponding  to  the 
whole.  The  announcement,  "sixes 
not  drawn  ten  times,"  represents,  and 
is  known  by  the  witness  to  represent, 
a  great  multitude  of  contingencies, 
every  one  of  which  being  unlike  every 
other,  there  may  be  a  different  and  a 
fresh  set  of  causes  of  mendacity  cor- 
responding to  each. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that 
Laplace's  doctrine  is  not  strictly  true 
of  any  coincidences,  and  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  most ;  and  that  to 
know  whether  a  coincidence  does  or 
does  not  require  more  evidence  to 
render  it  credible  than  an  ordinary 
event,  we  must  refer,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  first  principles,  and  esti- 
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Inftte  ikfreBh  what  is  tbe  probability 
that  the  given  tntiinony  would  h&ve 
been  delivered  in  that  iDBtance,  sup- 
poaing  the  fact  which  it  asserts  not 

With  theee  remuks  we  eloae  the 
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has  it  in  his  pairer  to  foniish,  of  tlM 
Logic  of  Induction. 
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"  ClMur  and  distinct  ideas  are  t«nns  which,  though  familiar  and  frequent  in  men's 
inouths»  I  have  reason  to  think  eveiy  one  who  uses  does  not  perfectly  understand.  And 
pofisibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  consider  them 
«o  far  as  to  know  what  he  himself  or  others  precisely  mean  by  them ;  I  have,  therefore. 
In  most  places,  eboee  to  put  determinate  or  determined,  instead  of  dear  and  distinct, 
as  more  hkely  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in  this  matter." — LooiLifB  l^¥iy 
OS  tki  JSTumaM  UiuUnlanding ;  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 

"  n  ne  peut  y  avoir  qu'une  methods  parftiiie,  qui  est  la  mithodt  natvrdU:  on  nomme 
liui  un  arrangement  dJuia  lequel  los  6tres  4u  mdme  genre  eeraient  plus  volsine  entro 
eoz  que  ceux  de  tous  les  autres  genres ;  les  genres  du  mdme  ordru,  plus  que  ceux  de  tous 
lea  autres  ordrea ;  et  ainsi  de  suite.  Cette  m^thode  est  Tid^  auquel  I'hlstoire  naturello 
doit  tendre ;  car  il  est  Evident  que  si  Ton  y  parvenait.  Ton  aurait  Texpression  exacte  et 
oempUte  de  la  nature  enti^re." — Cuvikr,  JugM  Animal^  Introduction. 

*'I>euz  grandes  notions  philosophiquee  dominent  la  thtorie  fondamentale  de  la 
mlthode  naturelle  propremeut  dite,  savoir  la  formation  des  groupes  naturels,  et  ensuite 
leor  succession  hiwarchique." — Comte,  Cours  d4  Philosophic  Fotitive,  42me  leQon. 


CHAPTER  L 

or  OBSEByATION  AND  DBSOBIFnON. 

S  I.  The  inquiiy  which  occupied 
08  in  the  two  preceding  books  has 
oondncted  us  to  what  appears  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  principal  pro- 
blem of  Logic,  accordine  to  the  con- 
ception I  have  formed  of  the  science. 
We  have  found  that  the  mental  pro- 
cess with  which  Logic  is  conversant, 
the  operation  of  ascertaining  truths 
by  means  of  evidence,  is  always,  even 
when  appearances  point  to  a  different 
theory  of  it,  a  process  of  induction. 
And  we  have  particularised  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  induction,  and  obtained 
a  clear  view  of  the  principles  to  which 
it  must  conform,  in  order  to  lead  to 
iwults  which  can  be  relied  on. 


The  consideration  of  Induction, 
however,  does  not  end  with  the  direct 
rules  for  its  performance.  Something 
must  be  said  of  those  other  operations 
of  the  mind,  which  are  either  neces- 
sarily presupposed  in  all  induction, 
or  are  instrumental  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  inductive  pro- 
cesses. The  present  book  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  these 
subsidiary  operations,  among  which 
our  attention  must  first  be  given  to 
those  which  are  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries to  all  induction  whatso- 
ever. 

Induction  being  merely  the  exten- 
sion to  a  class  of  cases  of  something 
which  has  been  observed  to  be  true  in 
certain  individual  instances  of  the 
class,  the  first  place  among  the  opera- 
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tions  erubsidiary  to  induction  is  claimed 
by  Observation.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  place  to  lay  down  rules  for  mak- 
ing good  observers ;  nor  is  it  within 
the  competence  of  Logic  to  do  so,  but 
of  the  art  of  intellectual  Education. 
Our  business  with  observation  is  only 
in  its  connection  with  the  appropriate 
problem  of  Logic,  the  estimation  of 
evidence.  We  have  to  consider,  not 
how  or  what  to  observe,  but  under 
what  conditions  observation  is  to  be 
relied  on ;  what  is  needful,  in  order 
that  the  fact,  supposed  to  be  observed, 
may  safely  be  received  as  true. 

§  2.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
very  simple,  at  least  in  its  first  aspect 
The  sole  condition  is,  that  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  observed  shall 
really  have  been  observed  ;  that  it  be 
an  observation,  not  an  inference.  For 
in  almost  every  act  of  our  perceiving 
faculties,  observation  and  inference 
are  intimately  blended.  What  we  are 
said  to  observe  is  usually  a  compound 
result,  of  which  one-tenth  may  be  ob- 
servation, and  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths  inference. 

I  affirm,  for  example,  that  I  hear  a 
man's  voice.  This  would  pass,  in  com- 
mon language,  for  a  direct  perception. 
All,  however,  which  is  reaJly  percep- 
tion, is  that  I  hear  a  sound.  That 
the  soimd  is  a  voice,  and  that  voice 
the  voice  of  a  man,  are  not  percep- 
tions but  inferences.  I  affirm,  again, 
that  I  saw  my  brother  at  a  certain 
hour  this  morning.  If  any  proposi- 
tion concerning  a  matter  of  fact  would 
commonly  be  said  to  be  known  by  the 
direct  testimony  of  the  senses,  this 
surely  would  be  so.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is  far  otherwise.  I  only  saw  a 
certain  coloured  surface ;  or  rather  I 
had  the  kind  of  visual  sensations 
which  are  usually  produced  by  a 
coloured  surface;  and  from  these  as 
marks,  known  to  be  such  by  pre- 
vious experience,  I  concluded  that  I 
saw  my  orother.  I  might  have  had 
sensations  precisely  sinular  when  my 
brother  was  not  there.  I  might  have 
seen  some  other  person  so  nearly  re- 


sembling him  in  appearance  as,  at 
the  distance,  and  with  the  degree  of 
attention  which  I  bestowed,  to  be 
mistaken  for  him.  I  might  have 
been  asleep,  and  have  dreamed  that 
I  saw  him  ;  or  in  a  nervous  state  of 
disorder,  which  brought  his  image  be- 
fore me  in  a  waking  hallucinatioo. 
In  all  these  modes,  many  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  saw  peisona 
well  known  to  them,  who  were  dead 
or  far  distant.  If  any  of  these  sap- 
positions  had  been  true,  the  affirma- 
tion  that  I  saw  my  brother  would 
have  been  erroneous ;  but  whaterer 
was  matter  of  direct  peroepticD, 
namely,  the  visual  sensations,  voold 
have  been  reaL  The  inference  onlr 
would  have  been  ill  grounded;  I 
should  have  ascribed  those  sensatioos 
to  a  wrong  cause. 

Innumerable  instances  might  b« 
given,  and  analysed  in  the  same  nil* 
ner,  of  what  are  vulgarly  called  entfl 
of  sense.  There  are  none  of  then 
properly  errors  of  sense ;  they  are  eno- 
neous  inferences  from  sense.  Wbffl 
I  look  at  a  candle  through  a  multi- 
plying glass,  I  see  what  seems  a  doaes 
candles  instead  of  one :  and  if  the  rnl 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  skil- 
fully disguised,  I  might  suppose  tbtt 
there  were  really  that  number;  there 
would  be  what  is  called  an  opticBl 
deception.  In  the  kaleidoscope  thew 
really  is  that  deception  :  when  I  look 
through  the  instrument,  instead  of 
what  is  actually  there,  namely,  a  casual 
arrang^nent  of  coloured  fragments, 
the  appearance  presented  is  that  of 
the  same  combination  several  timet 
repeated  in  symmetrical  arrangemeot 
round  a  point.  The  delusion  is  of 
course  effected  by  giving  me  the  same 
sensations  which  I  should  have  bad 
if  such  a  symmetrical  combination 
had  really  been  presented  to  me.  If 
I  cross  two  of  my  fingers,  and  briog 
any  small  object,  a  marble,  for  is* 
stance,  into  contact  with  both,  at 
points  not  usually  touched  dmiilta* 
neoualy  by  one  object,  I  can  hardlji 
if  my  eyes  are  shut*  help  believiitf 
that  there  are  two  marbles  instead  of 
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one,^  Bat  it  is  not  my  touch  in  this 
case,  nor  my  sight  in  the  other,  which 
is  deceived ;  the  deception,  whether 
durable  or  only  momentary,  is  in  my 
judgment  From  my  senses  I  have 
only  the  sensations,  and  those  are 
genuine.  Being  accustomed  to  have 
those  or  similar  sensations  when,  and 
only  when,  a  certain  arrangement  of 
outward  objects  is  present  to  my 
organs,  I  have  the  habit  of  instantly, 
when  I  experience  the  sensations, 
inferring  the  existence  of  that  state 
of  outward  things.  This  habit  has 
become  so  powerful,  that  the  infer- 
ence, performed  with  the  speed  and 
oertainty  of  an  instinct,  is  confounded 
with  intuitive  perceptions.  When  it 
is  correct,  I  am  unconscious  that  it 
ever  needed  proof ;  even  when  I  know 
it  to  be  incorrect,  I  cannot,  without 
considerable  effort,  abstain  from 
making  it.  In  order  to  be  aware 
that  it  is  not  made  by  instinct  but 
by  an  acquired  habit,  I  am  obliged 
to  reflect  on  the  slow  process  through 
which  I  learnt  to  judge  by  the  eye 
of  many  things  which  I  now  appear 
to  perceive  directly  by  sight ;  and  on 
the  reverse  operation  performed  by 
persons  learning  to  draw,  who  with 
difficulty  and  labour  divest  them> 
•elves  of  their  acquired  perceptions, 
and  learn  afresh  to  see  things  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  these 
illustrations,  were  there  any  need  to 
expatiate  on  a  topic  so  copiously  ex- 
emplified in  various  popular  works. 
From  the  examples  alreiiMly  given,  it 
is  seen  sufficiently  that  the  individual 
facts  from  which  we  collect  our  in- 
ductive generalisations  are  scarcely 
ever  obtained  by  observation  alone. 
Observation  ext^ds  only  to  the  sen- 
sations by  which  we  recognise  objects; 
but  the  propositions  which  we  make 
use  of,  either  in  science  or  in  common 
life,  relate  mostly  to  the  objects  them- 
selves. In  every  act  of  what  is  called 
observation,  there  is  at  least  one 
inference — from  the  sensations  to 
the  presence  of  the  object ;  from 
the  marks  or  diagnostics  to  the  en- 


tire phenomenon.  And  hence,  among 
other  consequences,  follows  the  seem- 
ing paradox  that  a  general  proposi- 
tion collected  from  particulars  is  often 
more  certainly  true  than  any  one  of 
the  particular  propositions  from  which, 
by  an  act  of  induction,  it  was  inferred. 
For  each  of  those  particular  (or  rather 
singular)  propositions  involved  an  in- 
ference from  the  impression  on  the 
senses  to  the  fact  which  caused  that 
impression ;  and  this  inference  may 
have  been  erroneous  in  any  one  of  the 
instances,  but  cannot  well  have  been 
erroneous  in  all  of  them,  provided 
their  number  was  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate chance.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  is,  the  general  proposition, 
may  deserve  more  complete  reliance 
than  it  would  be  safe  to  repose  in  any 
one  of  the  inductive  premises. 

The  logic  of  observation,  then,  con- 
sists solely  in  a  correct  discrimination 
between  that,  in  a  result  of  observa- 
tion, which  has  really  been  perceived, 
and  that  which  is  an  inference  from 
the  perception.  Whatever  portion  is 
inference,  is  amenable  to  the  rules  of 
induction  already  treated  of,  and  re- 
quires no  further  notice  here :  the 
question  for  us  in  this  place  is,  when 
all  which  is  inference  is  taken  away, 
what  remains.  There  remains,  in  the 
first  place,  the  mind's  own  feelings 
or  states  of  consciousness,  namely,  its 
outward  feelings  or  sensations,  and 
its  inward  feelings  —  its  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  volitions.  Whether 
anything  else  remains,  or  all  else  is 
inference  from  this ;  whether  the 
mind  is  capable  of  directly  perceiv- 
ing or  apprehending  anything  except 
states  of  its  own  consdonsness — is  a 
problem  of  metaphysics  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  place.  But  after  ex- 
cluding all  questions  on  which  meta- 
physicians differ,  it  remains  true,  that 
for  most  purposes  the  discrimination 
we  are  culed  upon  practically  to  ex- 
ercise is  that  between  sensations  or 
other  feelings,  of  our  own  or  of  other 
people,  and  inferences  drawn  from 
them.  And  on  the  theoiy  of  Observa- 
tion this  is  all  which  seems  necessary 
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to  be  said  for  the  pnrpoaeg  of  the 
present  work. 

§  3.  If ,  in  the  simplest  observation, 
or  in  what  passes  for  suofa,  there  is  a 
large  part  w^hich  is  not  observation 
but  something  else,  so  in  the  simplest 
description  of  an  observation,  there 
is,  and  must  always  be^  much  more 
asserted  than  is  contained  in  the  per- 
ception itself.  We  cannot  describe  a 
fact  without  implying  more  than  the 
fact.  The  perception  is  only  of  one 
individual  thing;  but  to  describe  it 
is  to  affirm  a  connection  between  it 
and  every  other  thing  which  is  either 
denoted  or  connoted  by  any  of  the 
terms  used.  To  begin  with  an  ex- 
ample, than  which  none  can  be  con- 
ceived more  elementaty :  I  have  a 
sensation  of  sight,  and  I  endeavour 
to  describe  it  by  saying  that  I  see 
something  white.  In  saying  this,  I 
do  not  solely  affirm  my  sensation ;  I 
also  class  it  I  assert  a  resemUanoe 
between  the  thing  I  see,  and  all 
things  which  T  and  others  are  accus- 
tom^ to  call  white.  I  assert  that  it 
resembles  them  in  the  circumstance 
in  which  they  all  resemble  one  an- 
other, in  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
their  being  called  by  the  name.  This 
is  not  merely  one  way  of  describing 
an  observation,  but  the  only  way. 
If  I  would  either  register  my  obser- 
vation for  my  own  future  use,  or  make 
it  known  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I 
must  assert  a  resemblance  between 
the  fact  which  I  have  observed  and 
something  else.  It  is  inherent  in  a 
description,  to  be  the  statement  of  a 
resemblance,  or  resemblances. 

We  thus  see  that  it  is  impoasible 
to  express  in  words  any  result  of  ob- 
servation without  performing  an  act 
possessing  what  Dr.  Whewell  considers 
to  be  characteristic  of  Induction. 
There  is  always  something  introduced 
which  was  not  included  in  the  obser- 
vation iteelf ;  some  conception  com- 
mon to  the  phenomenon  with  other 
phenomena  to  which  it  is  compared. 
An  observation  cannot  be  spoken  of 
in  langusf^  at  all  without  declaring 


more  than  that  one  observation ;  with- 
out assimilating  it  toother  phenomeoa 
already  observed  and  dasBified.  But 
this  identification  of  an  object-tiiia 
reoognitioa  of  it  as  possessing  oertsin 
known  characteristics — hasneverbeen 
otmf  ounded  with  Induction.  It  is  as 
operation  which  precedes  all  indoc- 
tion,  and  supplies  it  with  its  material 
It  is  apercej^on of  resemblanoes^  ob- 
tained by  oomparisoo. 

These  resemblances  are  not  alwaji 
apprehended  directly,  by  merely  com- 
paring the  object  observed  with  some 
other  present  dbjoct,  or  with  oar  le- 
collection  of  an  object  which  is  abscDt 
They  are  often  ascertained  throagb 
intermediate  marks,  that  is,  deda» 
tively.    In  describing  some  new  kiad 
of  animal,  suppose  me  to  say  that  it 
measures  ten  feet  in  length,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  extremity  of  the  tiiL 
I  did  not  ascertain  this  by  the  uDtf* 
sisted  eye.     I   had  a  two-foot  i^ 
which  I  applied  to  th«  object,  td, 
as  we  commonly  say,  measured  ii; 
an  operation  which  was  not  whoQv 
manual,  but  partly  also  mathematiolt 
involving  the  two  propositions,  Five 
times  two  is  ten,  and  Things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  eqo^l 
to  one  another.     Hence,  the  fact  thit 
the  animal  is  ten  feet  long  is  not  u 
immediate  perception,  but  a  condtt* 
8ion  from  reasoning ;  the  minor  pre- 
mises alone  being  furnished  by  obeer 
vation  of  the  object.     Noverthel«*» 
this  is  called  an  observatioD,  or  s 
description  of  the  animal,  not  an  is- 
duction  respecting  it.  ^ 

To  pass  at  once  from  a  very  simple 
to  a  very  complex  example ;  I  affim 
that  the  earth  is  globular.  !%•  ••- 
sertion  is  not  grounded  on  direct  per^ 
ception ;  for  &e  figure  of  the  esrth 
cannot,  by  us,  be  directly  perceived, 
though  the  assertion  would  not  be 
true  unless  circumstances  could  be 
supposed  under  which  its  truth  could 
be  so  perceived.  That  the  form  oi  the 
earth  is  globular  is  inferred  from  c** 
tain  marks,  as,  for  instance,  from  im 
that  its  shadow  thrown  upon  the  mooo 
is  circular ;  or  this,  that  on  the  n^  or 
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any  extensive  plain,  our  horizon  is 
always  a  circle ;  either  of  which 
marks  is  incompatible  with  any  other 
than  a  globular  form.  I  assert  fur- 
ther, that  the  earth  is  that  particular 
kind  of  globe  which  is  termed  an 
oblate  spheroid,  because  it  is  found 
by  measurement  in  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  that  the  length  on  the 
Borfaoe  of  the  earth  which  subtends  a 
given  angle  at  its  centre  diminishes 
as  we  recede  from  the  equator  and 
approach  the  poles.  But  these  pro- 
positions,  that  the  earth  is  globular, 
and  that  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid, 
afisert,  each  of  them,  an  individual 
fact,  in  its  own  nature  capable  of 
being  perceived  by  the  senses  when 
the  requisite  organs  and  the  necessary 
position  are  supposed,  and  only  not 
actually  perceived  because  those  or- 
gans and  that  position  are  wanting. 
This  identification  of  the  euth,  first 
as  a  globe,  and  next  as  an  oblate 
vpberoid,  which,  if  the  fact  could  have 
been  seen,  would  have  been  called  a 
description  of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
nay  without  impropriety  be  so  called 
when,  instead  of  b«ing  seen,  it  is  in- 
ferred. But  we  could  not  without 
impropriety  call  either  of  these  asser- 
tions an  induction  from  facts  respect- 
ing the  earth.  They  are  not  general 
propositions  collected  from  particular 
facts,  but  particular  facts  deduced 
from  general  propositions.  They  are 
conclusions  obtained  deductively  from 
premises  originating  in  induction  ;  but 
of  these  premises  some  were  not  ob- 
tained by  observation  of  the  earth, 
nor  had  any  peculiar  reference  to  it. 

If,  then,  the  truth  respecting  the 
figure  of  the  earth  is  not  an  induction, 
why  should  the  truth  respecting  the 
figure  of  the  earth's  orbit  be  so  ?  The 
two  cases  only  dififer  in  this,  that  the 
form  of  the  orbit  was  not,  like  the 
form  of  the  earth  itself,  deduced  by 
ratiodnation  from  facts  which  were 
marks  of  ellipticity,  but  was  got  at  by 
boldly  guessing  that  the  path  was  an 
ellipse,  and  finding  afterwards,  on 
examination,  that  the  obeervations 
were  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis. 


According  to  Dr.  Whewell,  however, 
this  process  of  guessing  and  verifying 
our  guesses  is  not  only  induction,  but 
the  whole  of  induction  ;  no  other  ex- 
position can  be  given  of  that  logical 
operation.  That  he  is  wrong  in  the 
latter  assertion,  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding Book  has,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
proved ;  and  that  the  process  by 
which  the  ellipticity  of  the  planetary 
orbits  was  ascertained  is  not  induc- 
tion at  all  was  attempted  to  be  shown 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same 
Book.*  We  are  now,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  more  into  the  heart  of 
the  matter  than  at  that  earlier  period 
of  awe  inquiry,  and  to  show,  not 
merely  what  the  operation  in  question 
is  not,  but  what  it  is. 

§  4.  We  observed,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  the  proposition  "the 
earth  moves  in  an  ellipse,"  so  far  as  it 
only  serves  for  the  colligation  or  con- 
necting together  of  actual  observa- 
tions, (that  is,  as  it  only  affirms  that 
the  observed  positions  of  the  earth 
may  be  correctly  represented  by  as 
many  points  in  the  circumference  of 
an  imaginary  ellipse, )  is  not  an  induc- 
tion, but  a  description  ;  it  is  an  in- 
duction only  when  it  affirms  that  the 
intermediate  positions,  of  which  there 
has  been  no  direct  observation,  would 
be  found  to  correspond  to  the  re- 
maining points  of  the  same  elliptic 
circumference.  Now,  though  this 
real  induction  is  one  thing  and  the 
description  another,  we  are  in  a  very 
different  condition  for  making  the  in- 
duction before  we  have  obtained  the 
description,  and  after  it.  For  inas- 
much as  the  description,  like  all  other 
descriptions,  contains  the  assertion  of 
a  resemblance  between  the  phenome- 
non described  and  something  else ; 
in  pointing  out  something  which  the 
series  of  observed  places  of  a  planet 
resembles,  it  points  out  something  in 
which  the  several  places  themselves 
agree.  If  the  series  of  places  corre- 
spond to  as  many  points  of  an  ellipse, 

*  Bupia,  book  ill.  ch.  ii.  {  3,  4,  5. 
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the  places  themselves  agree  in  being 
situated  in  that  ellipse.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  the  same  process  which 
gave  us  the  description,  obtained  the 
requisites  for  an  induction  by  the 
Method  of  Agreement.  The  succes- 
sive observed  places  of  the  earth 
being  considered  as  effects,  and  its 
motion  as  the  cause  which  produces 
them,  we  find  that  those  effects,  that 
is,  those  places,  agree  in  the  circum- 
stance of  being  in  an  ellipse.  We 
conclude  that  the  remaining  effects, 
the  places  which  have  not  been  ob- 
served, agree  in  the  same  circum- 
stance, and  that  the  law  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  is  motion  in  an  ellipse. 

The  Colligation  of  Facts,  therefore, 
by  means  of  hypothesis,  or,  as  Dr. 
Whewell  prefers  to  say,  by  means  of 
Conceptions,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
supposes,  Induction  itself,  takes  its 
proper  place  among  operations  sub- 
sidiary to  Induction.  All  Induction 
supposes  that  we  have  previously 
compared  the  requisite  number  of 
individual  instances,  and  ascertained 
in  what  circumstances  they  agree. 
The  Colligation  of  Facts  is  no  other 
than  this  preliminary  operation.  When 
Kepler,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
connect  the  observed  places  of  a  planet 
by  various  hypotheses  of  circular  mo- 
tion, at  last  tried  the  hypothesis  of 
an  ellipse  and  found  it  answer  to 
the  phenomena ;  what  he  really  at- 
tempted, first  unsuccessfully,  and  at 
last  successfully,  was  to  discover  the 
circumstance  in  which  all  the  ob- 
served positions  of  the  planet  agreed. 
And  Mrhen  he  in  like  manner  con- 
nected another  set  of  observed  facts, 
the  periodic  times  of  the  different 
planets,  by  the  proposition  that  the 
squares  of  the  times  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  the  distances,  what 
he  did  was  simply  to  ascertain  the 
property  in  which  the  periodic  times 
of  all  the  different  planets  agreed. 

Since,  therefore,  all  that  is  true  and 
to  the  purpose  in  Dr.  Whewell's  doc- 
trine of  Conceptions  might  be  fully 
expressed  by  the  more  familiar  term 
Hypothesis  ;   and  since  his  Colliga- 


tion of  Facts  by  means  of  appropriate 
Conceptions  is  but  the  ordmary  pro- 
cess of  finding  by  a  comparison  of 
phenomena  in  what  oonsiBts  their 
agreement  or  resemblance ;  I  iroald 
willingly  have  confined  myself  to  those 
better  understood  expressions,  and 
persevered  to  the  end  in  the  same 
abstinence  which  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
served from  ideol<^cal  disciusioiu; 
considering  the  mechanism  of  oar 
thoughts  to  be  a  topic  distinct  from 
and  irrelevant  to  the  principles  snd 
rules  by  which  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  results  of  thinking  is  to  be  esti- 
mated Since,  however,  a  work  of  such 
high  pretensions,  and,  it  must  also  be 
said,  of  so  much  real  merit,  has  rested 
the  whole  theory  of  Induction  epos 
such  ideological  conaideratioM,  it 
seems  necessary  for  others  who  fol- 
low to  claim  for  themselvei  ud 
their  doctrines  whatever  position  waf 
properly  belong  to  them  on  the  ■■■* 
metaphysical  gprou  nd.  And  this  b  ^ 
object  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OP  ABSTBACTIOK,  OR  THE  PORMATIOS 
OF  CONCBFTIOyS. 

§  I.  The  metephysical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  composition  of  what 
have  been  called  Al]«tract  Ideas,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  notions  which 
answer  in  the  mind  to  classes  and  to 
general  names,  belongs  not  to  LogiCi 
but  to  a  different  science,  and  our 
purpose  does  not  require  that  we 
should  enter  upon  it  here.  We  are 
only  concerned  with  the  universally 
aclmowledged  fact  that  such  notionj 
or  conceptions  do  exist.  The  inind 
can  conceive  a  multitude  of  individiw 
things  as  one  assemblage  or  class ;  and 
general  names  do  really  suggest  to  n> 
certain  ideas  or  mental  representa- 
tions, otherwise  we  could  not  use  the 
names  with  consciousness  of  a  mean- 
ing.  Whether  the  idea  caUed  up  by 
a  general  name  is  composed  of  the 
various  circumstances    in  which  all 
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tbe-mdividiialB  denoted  by  the  name 
agree,  and  of  no  others,  (which  is  the 
doctrine  of  Locke,  Brown,  and  the 
ConceptualiBtfl ;)  or  whether  it  be  the 
idea  of  some  one  of  thoee  individuals, 
clothed  in  its  individualising  pecu- 
liaritiefl,  but  with  the  accompanying 
knowledge  that  those  peculiarities  are 
not  properties  of  the  class,  (which  is 
the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  Mr.  Bailey,* 
and  the  modem  Nominalists ;)  or 
whether  (as  held  by  Mr.  James  Mill) 
the  idea  of  the  class  is  that  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous assemblage  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  class ;  or  whether, 
finally,  it  be  any  one  or  any  other  of 
all  these,  according  to  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  case  ;  certain  it 
is,  that  some  idea  or  mental  concep- 
tion 18  suggested  by  a  general  name, 
whenever  vre  either  hear  it  or  employ 
it  with  consciottsness  of  a  meaning. 
And  this,  which  we  may  call  if  we 
please  a  general  idea,  representt  in  our 
minds  the  whole  class  of  things  to 
which  the  name  is  applied.  When- 
ever we  think  or  reason  concerning 
the  class,  we  do  so  by  means  of  this 
idea.  And  the  voluntary  power  which 
the  mind  has  of  attending  to  one 
part  of  what  is  present  to  it  at  any 
moment,  and  n^Iecting  another  part, 
enables  us  to  keep  our  reasonings 
and  oondnsions  respecting  the  class 
unaffected  by  anything  in  the  idea 
or  mental  image  which  is  not  really, 
or  at  least  which  we  do  not  really 

^  Mr.  Bailey  has  given  the  best  statement 
of  this  theory.  "  The  general  name,"  he 
aays,  *'  xslaee  up  the  image  sometimes  of 
one  individual  of  the  class  formerly  seen, 
sometimes  of  another,  not  unfrequently  of 
many  individuals  in  succession ;  and  it 
sometimes  suggests  an  image  made  up  of 
elenkcnts  from  several  different  objects,  by 
a  latent  process  of  which  I  am  not  con- 
adoua  "  fLettan  on  the  Philosophy  of  tlie 
Human  Mind,  xst  Series,  Letter  29).  But 
Mr.  Bfliley  must  allow  that  we  carry  on 
ixMitietions  and  ratiocinations  respecting 
the  class  by  means  of  this  idea  or  concep- 
tion of  some  one  individiuil  in  iL  This  is 
an  I  require.  The  name  of  a  class  calls  up 
aome  kica  through  which  we  can,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  think  of  the  class  as 
snch,  and  not  solely  of  an  Individual  mem- 
ber of  it. 


believe  to  be,  common  to  the  whole 
class.* 

There  are,  then,  such  things  aa 
general  conceptions,  or  conceptions 
by  means  of  which  we  can  think 
genendly  ;  and  when  we  form  a  set 
of  phenomena  into  a  class,  that  is, 
when  we  compare  them  with  one 
another  to  ascertain  in  what  they 
agree,  some  general  conception  is  im- 
plied in  this  mental  operation.  And 
inasmuch  as  such  a  comparison  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  Induction, 
it  is  most  true  that  Induction  could 
not  go  on  without  general  concep- 
tions. 

§  2.  But  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  these  general  conceptions 
must  have  existed  in  the  mind  pre- 
viously to  the  comparison.  It  is  not 
a  law  of  our  intellect,  that,  in  com- 
paring things  with  each  other  and 
taking  note  of  their  agreement,  we 
merely  recognise  as  realised  in  the 
outwud  world  something  that  we 
already  had  in  our  minds.  The  con- 
ception originally  foimd  its  way  to  us 
as  the  renUt  of  such  a  comparison. 
It  was  obtained  (in  metaphysical 
phrase)  hyabtttxuiion from  individual 
things.  These  things  may  be  things 
which  we  perceived  or  thought  of  on 
former  occasions,  but  they  may  also 
be  the  things  which  we  are  perceiving 
or  thinking  of  on  the  very  occasion. 
When  Kepler  compared  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  found 
that  they  agreed  in  being  points  of  an 
elliptic  circumference,  he  applied  a 
general  conception  which  was  already 
in  his  mind,  having  been  derived 
from  his  former  experience.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  universally  the  case. 
When  we  compare  several  objects 
and  find  them  to  agree  in  being 
white,  or  when  we  compare  the 
various  species  of  ruminating  animals 

*  I  have  entered  rather  fully  into  this 
question  in  chap  xviL  of  An  Bxamina- 
tion  of  Sir  William  HartUlUm't  PkHo$ophy, 
headed  "The  Doctrine  of  Concepts  or 
General  Notions,"  which  contains  my  last 
I  views  on  the  subject.  ^ 
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Ktkd  find  them  to  agree  in  being  cloven - 
footed,  we  have  just  as  much  a  gene- 
ral oonoeption  in  our  minds  as  Kepler 
had  in  his ;  we  have  the  conception 
of  a  "  white  thing,"  or  the  oonoeption 
of  a  "cloven-footed  animaL"  But 
no  one  supposes  that  we  necessarily 
bring  these  conceptions  with  a<«,  and 
ifuperinduce  them  (to  adopt  Dr.  Whe- 
welPs  expression)  upon  the  facts ;  be- 
cause in  these  simple  cases  every- 
body sees  that  the  very  act  of  com- 
parison which  ends  in  our  connecting 
the  facts  by  means  of  the  conception 
may  be  the  source  from  which  we 
derive  the  conception  itself.  If  we 
had  never  seen  any  white  object  or 
had  never  seen  any  cloven-footed 
animal  before,  we  should  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  mental  act  ac- 
quire the  idea  and  employ  it  for  the 
colligation  of  the  observed  phenomena. 
Kepler,  on  the  contrary,  really  had  to 
bring  the  idea  with  him  and  superin- 
duce it  upon  the  facts  ;  he  could  not 
evolve  it  out  of  them  :  if  he  had  not 
already  had  the  idea  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  acquire  it  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  planet's  positions.  But 
this  inability  was  a  mere  accident; 
the  idea  of  an  ellipse  could  have  been 
acquired  from  the  paths  of  the  planets 
as  effectually  as  from  anything  else,  if 
the  paths  had  not  happened  to  be  in* 
visible.  If  the  planet  had  left  a 
visible  track,  and  we  had  been  so 
placed  that  we  could  see  it  at  the 
proper  angle,  we  might  have  ab- 
8tracted  our  original  idea  of  an  ellipse 
from  the  planetary  orbit.  Indeed, 
every  conception  which  can  be  made 
the  instrument  for  connecting  a  set 
of  facts  might  have  been  originally 
evolved  from  those  very  facts.  The 
conception  is  a  conception  of  some- 
thing ;  and  that  which  it  is  a  concep- 
tion of  is  really  in  the  facts,  and 
might,  under  some  supposable  circum- 
stances, or  by  some  supposable  exten- 
sion of  the  faculties  which  we  actually 
possess,  have  been  detected  in  them. 
And  not  only  is  thb  alwavs  in  itself 
possible,  but  it  actually  happens  In 
almost  all  cases  in  which  the  obtaining 


of  the  right  oonoeption  is  a  matter  oC 
any  oonsideraUe  difficulty.     For  if 
there  be  no  new  conception  required, 
if  one  of  those  already  familiAr  to 
mankind  will  serve  the  purpose,  the 
accident  of  being  the  first  to  wbom 
the  right  one  occurs  may  happen  to 
almost  anybody,  at  least  in  tiie  CMe 
of  a  set  of    phenomena  which  the 
whole  scientific  world  are  engaged  in 
attempting  to  connect      The  bonoor, 
in  Kepler's  case,  was  that  of  the  ac- 
curate, patient,  and  toilsome  cslcol*- 
tions  by  which  he  compared  the  k- 
suits  that  followed   from  his  dlfk- 
rent  guesses,  with  the  observation!  of 
Tycho  Brahe ;    but  the  merit  «v 
very  small  of  guessing  an  ellipse ;  the 
only   wonder  is   that  men  bad  w* 
guessed  it  before,  nor  could  tfaejhftvr 
failed  to  do  so  if  there  had  notezist«i 
an  obstinate  d  priori  prejudice  Hat 
the  heavenly  bodies  must  move^ifiwi 
in  a  circle,  in  some  oombimitHB  ^ 
circles. 

The  really  difficult  cases  an  ihoM 
in  which  the  conception  destined  to 
create  light  and  order  out  of  dsHoM'' 
and  confusion  has  to  be  aoogbt  f« 
amoz^  the  very  phenomena  vhich  R 
afterwards  serves  to  arrange,  ^h 
according  to  Dr.  WheweU  hioit^ 
did  the  ancients  fail  in  disconfiu 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  that  is,^ 
equilibrium  and  of  the  communici' 
tion  of  motion?  Because  thej  bu 
not,  or  at  least  had  not  cleariy,  tk 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  pressure  u» 
resistance,  momentum,  and  unifom 
and  accelerating  force.  And  wb«B«* 
could  they  have  obtained  these  idesi 
except  from  the  very  facts  of  eqtn- 
librium  and  motion?  The  t*^/^ 
velopment  of  several  of  the  phvticH 
sciences,  for  example,  of  optics,  elee* 
tricity,  magnetism,  and  the  higbtf 
genendisations  of  chemistry,  he  tf* 
cribes  to  the  fact  that  manlcind  bid 
not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Idea  of  PoUrity,  that  is,  the  id«*  « 
opposite  properties  in  opposite  ditf^ 
tions.  But  what  was  there  to  sogg^ 
such  an  idea,  until,  by  a  separate  «• 
amination  of  several  of  these  6iS^- 
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rent  branches  of  knowledge,  it  wte 
ffbown  that  the  facts  of  each  of  them 
did  present,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  the  cm-ious  phenomenon  of 
apposite  properties  in  opposite  direc- 
tions?  The  thing  was  superficially 
manifest  only  in  two  cases,  those  of 
the  magnet  and  of  electrified  bodies  ; 
and  there  the  conception  was  encum- 
bered  with  the  circumstance  of  mate- 
rial  poles,  or  fixed  points  in  the  body 
itself,  in  which  points  this  opposition 
of  properties  seemed  to  be  inherent 
The  first  comparison  and  abstraction 
had  led  only  to  this  conception  of 
poles ;  and  if  anything  corresponding 
to  that  conception  had  existed  in  the 
plienomena  of  chemistry  or  optics,  the 
difiiculty  now  justly  considered  so 
great  would  have  been  extremely 
flmall.  The  obscurity  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  polarities  in  chemistry 
and  optics  were  distinct  species, 
though  of  the  same  genus,  with  the 
\M)lantie3  in  electricity  and  magne- 
tism ;  and  that  in  order  to  assimilate 
the  phenomena  to  one  another  it  was 
neottsary  to  compare  a  polarity  with- 
out poles,  such,  for  instance,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  polarisation  of 
h'ght,  and  the  polarity  with  (apparent) 
poles,  which  we  see  in  the  magnet ; 
and  to  reoogniae  that  these  polarities, 
while  different  in  many  other  respects, 
agree  in  the  one  character  which-  is 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  opposite  pro- 
perties in  opposite  directions.  From 
the  result  <n  such  a  comparison  it 
was  that  the  minds  of  scientific  men 
formed  this  new  general  conception, 
between  which,  and  the  first  confused 
feeling  of  an  analogy  between  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  those 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  there  is 
along  interval,  filled  up  by  the  labours 
and  more  or  less  sagacious  suggestions 
M  many  superior  minds. 

The  conceptions,  then,  which  we 
employ  for  the  colligation  and  methodi- 
■ation  of  facts,  do  not  develop  them- 
*dves  from  within,  but  are  impressed 
Qpon  the  mind  from  without;  they 
are  never  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
way  of  comparison  and  abstraction, 


and,  in  the  most  important  and  the 
most  numerous  casen,  are  evolved  by 
abstraction  from  the  very  phenomena 
which  it  is  their  office  to  colligate. 
I  am  far,  however,  from  wishing  to 
imply  tha^  it  is  not  often  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  perform  thiK  process  of 
abstraction  well,  or  that  the  suooess 
of  an  inductive  operation  does  not,  in 
many  cases,  principally  depend  on  the 
skill  with  which  we  perform  it.  Bacon 
was  quite  justified  in  designating  as 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  good 
induction,  general  conceptions  wrongly 
formed,  '*notiones  temere  h  rebus 
abstractse ; '*  to  which  Dr.  Whewell 
adds,  that  not  only  does  bad  abstrac- 
tion make  bad  induction,  but  that 
in  order  to  perform  induction  well, 
we  must  have  abstracted  well ;  our 
general  conceptions  must  be  "  clear  " 
and  "impropriate"  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

§  3.  In  attempting  to  show  what 
the  difficulty  in  this  matter  really  is, 
and  how  it  is  surmounted,  I  must 
beg  the  reader,  once  for  all,  to  bear 
this  in  mind ;  that  although,  in  dis- 
cussing the  opinions  of  a  different 
school  of  philosophy,  I  am  willing  to 
adopt  their  language^  and  to  speak, 
therefore,  of  connecting  facts  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  oimoeption, 
this  technical  phraseology  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is 
commonly  called  comparing  the  facts 
with  one  another  and  determining  in 
what  they  agree.  Nor  has  the  techni- 
cal expression  even  the  advantage  of 
being  metaphysically  correct.  The 
facts  are  not  conneeUdj  except  in  a 
merely  metaphorical  acceptation  of 
the  term.  The  ideat  of  the  facts  may 
become  connected,  that  is,  we  may 
be  lead  to  think  of  them  together; 
but  this  consequence  is  no  more  than 
what  may  be  produced  by  any  casual 
association.  What  really  takes  place 
is,  I  conceive,  more  philosophically 
expressed  by  the  common  word  Com- 
parison, than  by  tiie  phrases  '*  to  con- 
nect "  or  "  to  superinduce. "  For  as  the 
general  conception  is  itself  obtained 
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by  a  comparison  of  particular  pheno- 1 
laena,  so,  when  obtained,  the  mode  | 
in  which  we  apply  it  to  other  pheno- 
mena is  again  by  comparison.  We 
compare  phenomena  with  each  other 
to  get  the  conception,  and  we  then 
compare  those  and  other  phenomena 
wUh  the  conception.  We  get  the 
conception  of  an  animal  (for  instance) 
by  comparing  different  animals,  and 
when  we  afterwards  see  a  creature 
resembling  an  animal,  we  compare 
it  with  our  general  conception  of  an 
animal ;  and  if  it  agrees  with  that 
general  conception,  we  include  it  in 
the  class.  The  conception  becomes 
the  type  of  comparison. 

And  we  need  only  consider  what 
comparison  is,  to  see  that  where  the 
objects  are  more  than  two,  and  still 
more  when  they  are  an  indefinite 
number,  a  type  of  some  sort  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  com- 
parison. When  we  have  to  arrange 
and  classify  a  great  number  of  objects 
according  to  their  agreements  and 
differences,  we  do  not  make  a  con- 
fused attempt  to  compare  all  with  all. 
We  know  that  two  things  are  as 
much  as  the  mind  can  easily  attend 
to  at  a  time,  and  we  therefore  fix 
upon  one  of  the  objects,  either  at 
hazard  or  because  it  offers  in  a  peculi- 
arly striking  manner  some  important 
character,  and,  taking  this  as  our 
standard,  compare  it  with  one  object 
after  another.  If  we  find  a  second 
object  which  presents  a  remarkable 
agreement  with  the  first,  inducing  us 
to  class  them  together,  the  question 
instantly  arises,  in  what  particular 
circumstances  do  they  agree  ?  and  to 
take  notice  of  these  circumstances  is 
already  a  first  stage  of  abstraction, 
giving  rise  to  a  general  conception. 
Having  advanced  thus  far,  when  we 
now  take  in  hand  a  third  object,  we 
naturally  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
not  merely  whether  this  third  object 
agrees  with  the  first,  but  whether  it 
agrees  with  it  in  the  same  circum- 
stances in  which  the  second  did?  in 
other  words,  whether  it  agrees  with 
the  general  conception  which  has  been 


obtained  by  abstraction  from  the  first 
and  second  ?  Thus  we  see  the  ten- 
dency of  general  coaceptions,  as  soon 
as  formed,  to  substitute  themselvei 
as  types  for  whatever  individual  ob- 
jects previously  answered  that  pur- 
pose in  our  comparisons.  We  msj, 
perhaps,  find  that  no  coosiderftUe 
number  of  other  objects  agree  with 
this  first  general  conception,  aod 
that  we  must  drop  tiie  conception 
and  beginning  again  with  a  differeat 
individual  case,  proceed  by  fresh  c«a- 
parisons  to  a  different  general  can- 
ception.  Sometimes,  again,  we  &d 
that  the  same  conception  will  serre, 
by  merely  leaving  out  some  d  te 
circumstiULces ;  and  by  thiB  bigbff 
effort  of  abstraction  we  obtain  » «t3! 
more  general  conception ;  a«  in  tk 
case  formerly  referred  to,  the  scwitifie 
world  rose  from  the  conccptioB« 
poles  to  the  general  conception  « 
opposite  properties  in  oppodtB  &«■ 
tions ;  or  as  those  South-Sea  i^^ 
whose  conception  of  a  quadruped  Joa 
been  abstracted  from  hogs,  (the  m 
animals  of  that  description  which  tier 
had  seen,)  when  they  afterwards  coo- 
pared  that  conception  with  otwr 
quadrupeds,  dropped  some  of  the  or- 
cumstances,  and  arrived  at  the  mow 
general  conception  which  Europe* 
associate  with  the  term. 

These  brief  remarks  contain,  I  ^ 
lieve,  all  that  is  well-grounded  in  » 
doctrine  that  the  conception  by  whia 
the  mind  arranges  and  gives  ^^^^ 
phenomena  must  be  furnished  by  the 
mind  itself,  and  that  we  find  the  ngW 
conception  by  a  tentative  proce«»  t^X" 
ing  first  one  and  then  another  unW 
we  hit  the  mark.  The  conception^ 
not  furnished  by  the  mind  until  it  M| 
been  furnished  to  the  mind ;  snd  t» 
facts  which  supply  it  are  BometfflW 
extraneous  facts,  but  more  ^^^^ 
very  facts  which  we  are  attempons 
to  arrange  by  it.  It  is  quite  tw^ 
however,  that  in  eadeskvoanog  ^^ 
arrange  the  facts,  at  whatever  po»| 
we  b«gin,  we  never  advance  tnrw 
steps  without  forming  a  general  oofl* 
ception,  more  or  less  distinct  »» 
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precise ;  and  that  this  general  con- 
ception becomes  the  clue  which  we 
instantly  endeavour  to  trace  through 
the  rest  of  the  facts,  or  rather,  be- 
comes the  standard  with  which  we 
thenceforth  compare  them.  If  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  agreements 
which  we  discover  among  the  pheno- 
mena by  comparing  them  with  this 
type,  or  with  some  still  more  gene- 
ral conception  which  by  an  additional 
stage  of  abstraction  we  can  form  from 
the  type;  we  change  our  path  and 
look  out  for  other  agreements :  we 
recommence  the  comparison  from  a 
diflferent  starting-point,  and  so  gene- 
rate a  different  set  of  general  ooncep- 
tioiis.  This  is  the  tentative  process 
which  Dr.  Whewell  speaks  of,  and 
which  has  not  unnaturally  suggested 
the  theory  that  the  conception  is  sup- 
plied by  the  mind  itself,  since  the 
different  conceptions  which  the  mind 
incoessively  tries,  it  either  already 
ponessed  from  its  previous  ezpen- 
CQoe,  or  they  were  supplied  to  it  in 
the  fint  stage  of  the  corresponding 
>ct  of  comparison ;  so  that,  in  the 
rabsequent  part  of  the  process,  the 
conception  manifested  itself  as  some- 
thing compared  with  the  phenomena 
not  evolved  from  them. 

§  4.  If  this  be  a  correct  account  of 
the  instrumentality  of  general  con- 
onions  in  the  comparison  which 
necessarily  precedes  Induction,  we 
sre  now  able  to  translate  into  our 
own  language  what  Dr.  Whewell 
ineans  by  saying  that  conceptions,  to 
be  subservient  to  Induction,  must  be 
"dear"  and  "i^propriata" 

If  the  conception  corresponds  to  a 
i^l  agreement  among  the  pheno- 
loeoa;  if  the  comparison  which  we 
have  made  of  a  set  of  objects  has  led 
u  to  class  them  according  to  real 
Rsemblanoes  and  differences ;  the 
<MMeption  which  does  this  cannot 
^  to  be  appropriate,  for  some  pur- 
pne  or  other.  The  question  of  appro- 
pn^tenesB  is  relative  to  the  particular 
object  we  have  in  view.  As  soon  as, 
by  oar  comparison,  we  have  ascer* 


tained  some  agreement,  something 
which  can  be  predicated  in  common 
of  a  number  of  objects,  we  have  ob- 
tained a  basis  on  which  an  inductive 
process  is  capable  of  being  founded. 
But  the  agreements,  or  the  ulterior 
consequences  to  which  those  agree- 
ments lead,  may  be  of  very  different 
degrees  of  importance.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  only  compare  animals  ac- 
cording to  their  colour,  and  class  those 
together  which  are  coloured  alike,  we 
form  the  general  conceptions  of  a 
white  animal,  a  black  animal,  &c., 
which  are  conceptions  legitimately 
formed ;  and  if  an  induction  were  to 
be  attempted  concerning  the  causes 
of  the  colours  of  animals,  this  com- 
parison would  be  the  proper  and 
necessary  preparation  for  such  an 
induction,  but  would  not  help  us 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
any  other  of  the  properties  of  animals ; 
while  if,  with  Guvier,  we  compare  and 
class  them  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  skeleton,  or,  with  Blainville, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  out- 
ward integuments,  the  agreements 
and  differences  which  are  observable 
in  these  respects  are  not  only  of  much 
greater  importance  in  themselves,  but 
are  marks  of  agreements  and  differ- 
ences in  many  other  important  parti- 
culars of  the  structure  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  luiimals.  If,  therefore,  the 
study  of  their  structure  and  habits  be 
our  object,  the  conceptions  generated 
by  these  last  comparisons  are  far  more 
''appropriate'*  than  those  generated 
by  the  former.  Nothing,  other  than 
this,  can  be  meant  by  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  conception. 

When  Dr.  Whewell  sa}'8  that  the 
ancients,  or  the  schoolmen,  or  any 
modem  inquirers,  missed  discovering 
the  real  law  of  a  phenomenon  because 
they  applied  it  to  an  inappropriate 
instead  of  an  appropriate  conception, 
he  can  only  mean  that  in  comparing 
various  instances  of  the  phenomenon, 
to  ascertain  in  what  those  instances 
agreed,  they  missed  the  important 
points  of  agreement,  and  fastened 
upon  such  as  were  either  imaginary, 
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and  not  agreements  at  all,  or,  if 
real  agreements,  were  comparatively 
trifling,  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  phenomenon  the  law  of  which  was 
sought, 

Aristotle,  philosophising  on  the 
subject  of  motion,  remarked  that  cer- 
tain motions  apparently  take  place 
spontaneously ;  bodies  fall  to  the 
ground,  flame  ascends,  bubbles  of  air 
rise  in  water,  &c. :  and  these  he  called 
natiural  motions ;  while  others  not 
only  never  take  place  without  inter- 
nal incitement,  but  even  when  such 
incitement  is  applied  tend  spontane- 
ously tQ  cease  ;  which,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  former,  he  called  vio- 
lent motions.  Now,  in  comparing 
the  so-called  natural  motions  with 
one  another,  it  appeared  to  Aristotle 
that  they  agreed  m  one  circumstance, 
namely,  that  the  body  which  moved 
(or  seemed  to  move)  spontaneously 
was  moving  towards  its  own  pUicsj 
meaning  thereby  the  place  from 
whence  it  originally  came,  or  the 
place  where  a  great  quantity  of  matter 
similar  to  itself  was  assembled.  In 
the  other  class  of  motions,  as  when 
bodies  are  thrown  up  in  the  ur,  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  moving  from 
their  own  place.  Now,  this  concep- 
tion of  a  body  moving  towards  its 
own  place  may  justly  be  considered 
inappropriate  ;  because,  though  it  ex- 
presses a  circumstance  really  found 
in  some  of  the  most  familiar  instances 
of  motion  apparently  spontaneous,  yet, 
firat,  there  are  many  other  cases  of 
such  motion,  in  which  that  circum- 
stance is  absent :  the  motion,  for 
instance,  of  the  earth  and  planets. 
Secondly,  even  when  it  is  present,  the 
motion,  on  closer  examination,  would 
often  be  seen  not  to  be  spontaneous  : 
as,  when  air  rises  in  water,  it  does 
not  rise  by  its  own  nature,  but  is 
pushed  up  by  the  superior  weight  of 
the  water  which  presses  upon  it. 
Finally,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  spontaneous  motion  takes 
place  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
what  the  theory  considers  as  the 
body's  own  place ;  for  instance,  when 


a  fog  rises  from  a  lake,  or  when  water 
dries  up.  The  agreement,  therefoie, 
which  Aristotle  selected  as  his  prin- 
ciple of  classification  did  not  extend 
to  all  cases  of  the  phen<uneDOQ  lie 
wanted  to  study,  spontaneous  motion ; 
while  it  did  indude  cases  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  phenomenon,  cases  ol 
motion  not  spontaneous.  The  ooe- 
ception  was  hence  "inappropriate' 
We  may  add  that,  in  the  ca«  ia 
question,  no  conception  would  he 
appropriate  ;  there  is  no  agreeoai 
which  runs  through  all  the  cawi 
spontaneous  or  apparently  spoa*^ 
neous  motion  and  no  others:  th^ 
cannot  be  brouo:ht  under  one  law:  i 
is  a  case  of  Plurality  of  Causes 

§  5.  So  much  for  the  first  of  I^ 
Whewell*B  conditions,  that  ooocep- 
tioDB  most  be  appropriate.  Tbe» 
oond  is,  that  they  shaU  be  "^J 
and  let  us  consider  what  this  io^ 
Unless  the  conception  correspc**^ 
a  real  agreement^  it  has  a  worse  debet 

♦  Other  exAmplefl  of  Inappropristi  •■■ 
ceptions  are  given  by  Dr.  Wliew«ll  (ft* 
bid.  Sc.,  ii.   18s)  as  foUowa :— "  Arfetat* 
and  his  followors  endeavoured  In  w»J 
account   for  the    xnechanleal  letoo^ « 
forces  in  the  lever,  by  applying  *^J*? 
propriaU  geometrical  conoeptioDi  w^** 
properties  of  the  circle :    they  f«lWV 
explaining  the  fmn  of  the  luminous  <P 
made  by  the  sun  shining  tl"^"K*»  fJlS 
because   they  applied   the   inapprvfn^ 
conception  of   a   circular  quality  inj" 
mm's  light ;  they  speculated  to  nopwrj* 
about  the  elementary  compositioD  <»^** 
because  they  assumed  ttM  inappnf*^ 
conception  of  liixnes$  between  the  c*«°**JJ' 
and  the  compound,  instead  of  the  ««n!^ 
notion  of  elements  merely  da*r»unt*§wfi 
qualities  of  the  compound."    But  in^ 
cases  there  is  more  than  an  iDapprofpn«» 
conoepUou;  there  is  a  false  conception. 
one  which  has  no  prototyne  in  nswrj 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  £K»ta    ^nv 
is  evident  in  the  last  two  examples.  •^.  ° 
equally  true  in  the  firat;  the  ' V^PgE 
of  the  circle, "  which  were  referred  to,  berj 
purely  fautMticaL    There  is.  *J>«7'*Vr 
error  beyond  the  wrong  choice  of  •  IJ^ 
ciple  of  generaUsation ;  there  »•  •  **J 
assumption  of  matters  of  fact.  The  stteii  l» 
is  made  to  raeohre  certain  bwsof  natuu 
into  a  mor«  general  Uw,  that  law  net  beiB|J 
one  which,  though  real,  is  iBOliPi^P^^^ 
bat  one  wholly  imaginary. 
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than  that  of  not  being  clear:  it  is  not 
applicable  to  the  case  at  all  Among 
the  phenomena,  therefore,  which  we 
are  attempting  to  connect  by  means 
of  the  conception,  we  mtut  Buppoee 
that  there  really  is  an  agreement, 
and  that  the  conception  is  a  concep- 
tion of  that  agreement.  In  order, 
then,  that  it  may  be  clear,  the  only 
requisite  is,  that  we  shall  know  ex- 
actly in  what  the  agreement  oon- 
eidts;  that  it  shall  have  been  care- 
fully observed  and  accurately  remem- 
bered. We  are  said  not  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  resemblance 
among  a  set  of  objects  when  we  have 
only  a  general  feeling  that  they 
resemble,  without  having  analysed 
their  resemblance,  or  perceived  in 
vhat  points  it  consists,  and  fixed  in 
our  memory  an  exact  recollection  of 
those  points.  This  want  of  clearness, 
or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  called, 
this  vagueness,  in  the  general  con- 
ception, may  be  owing  either  to  our 
luting  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
objects  themselves,  or  merely  to  our 
not  having  carefully  compared  them. 
Thus  a  person  may  have  no  clear 
idea  of  a  ship  because  he  has  never 
seen  one,  or  because  he  remembers 
hot  little,  and  that  faintly,  of  what 
he  has  seen.  Or  he  may  have  a  per- 
fect knowledge  and  remembrance  of 
many  ships  of  various  kinds,  frigates 
among  the  rest,  but  he  may  have  no 
dear,  but  only  a  confused  idea  of  a 
frigate,  because  he  has  never  been 
told,  and  has  not  compared  them 
sufficiently  to  have  remarked  and  re- 
membered in  what  particular  })oints 
a  frigate  differs  from  some  other  kind 
of  ship. 

It  IS  not,  however,  necessary,  in 
order  to  have  clear  ideas,  that  we 
should  know  all  the  common  proper- 
ties of  the  things  which  we  class  to- 
gether. That  would  be  to  have  our 
conception  of  the  class  complete  as 
veil  as  dear.  It  is  sufficient  if  we 
never  class  things  ^together  without 
blowing  exactly  why  we  do  so, — wJth- 
oQt  having  ascertained  exactly  what 
Hraements  we  are  about  to  indude 


in  our  conception  ;  and  If,  after  hav- 
ing thus  fixed  our  conception,  we 
never  vary  from  it,  never  include  in 
the  class  anything  which  has  not 
those  common  properties,  nor  exdude 
from  it  anything  which  has.  A  clear 
conception  means  a  determinate  con- 
ception ;  one  which  does  not  fluctuate, 
which  is  not  one  thing  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow,  but  remains  fixed 
and  invariable,  except  when,  from  the 
prc^ess  of  our  knowledge  or  the  cor- 
rection of  some  error,  we  consciously 
add  to  it  or  alter  it.  A  person  of  dear 
ideas  is  a  person  who  alwa^  s  knows 
in  virtue  of  what  properties  his  dasses 
are  constituted,  what  attributes  are 
connoted  by  his  general  names. 

Tlie  principal  requisites,  therefore, 
of  clear  conceptions  are  habits  of 
attentive  observation  and  extensive 
experience,  and  a  memory  which  re- 
ceives and  retains  an  exact  image  of 
what  is  observed.  And  in  proportion 
as  any  one  has  the  habit  of  observing 
minutely  and  comparing  carefully  a 
particular  class  of  phenomena,  and  an 
accurate  memoiy  for  the  results  of  the 
observation  and  comparison,  so  will 
his  conceptions  of  that  class  of  phe- 
nomena be  clear;  provided  he  has 
the  indispensable  habit,  (naturally, 
however,  resulting  from  those  other 
endowments,)  of  never  using  general 
names  without  a  precise  connota- 
tion. 

As  the  deamesB  of  our  conceptions 
chiefly  depends  on  the  carefidneia  and 
accufucy  of  our  observing  and  com- 
paring faculties,  so  their  appropriate- 
ness, or  rather  the  chance  we  have  of 
hitting  upon  the  appropriate  concep- 
tion in  any  case,  mainly  depends  on 
the  activity  of  the  same  faculties.  He 
who  by  habit,  grotmded  on  sufficient 
natural  aptitude,  has  acquired  a  readi- 
ness in  accurately  observing  and  com- 
paring phenomena,  will  perceive  so 
many  more  agreements  and  will  per- 
ceive them  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
other  people,  that  the  chances  are 
much  greater  of  his  perceiving,  in  any 
instance,  the  agreement  on  which  the 
important  oonsequenoea  depend 
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§  6.  It  is  of  BO  much  importuioe 
that  the  part  of  the  prooess  of  investi- 
gating truth,  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
Hhould  be  rightly  understood,  that  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  restate  the  re- 
sults we  have  arrived  at,  in  a  some- 
what different  mode  of  expression. 

We  cannot  ascertain  general  truths, 
that  is,  truths  applicable  to  classes, 
unless  we  have  formed  the  classes  in 
such  a  manner  that  general  truths  can 
be  a£Brmed  of  thenL  In  the  formation 
of  any  class,  there  vs  involved  a  con- 
ception of  it  as  a  class,  that  is,  a  con- 
ception of  certain  circumstances  as 
being  those  which  characterise  the 
class,  and  distinguish  the  objects 
composing  it  from  all  other  things. 
When  we  know  exactly  what  these 
circumstances  are,  we  have  a  dear 
idea  (or  conception)  of  the  class,  and 
of  the  meaning  of  the  general  name 
which  designates  it.  The  primary 
condition  implied  in  having  this  clear 
idea  is  that  the  class  be  really  a 
class;  that  it  correspond  to  a  real 
distinction ;  that  the  things  it  in- 
cludes really  do  agree  with  one  another 
in  certain  particulars,  and  differ,  in 
those  sune  particulars,  from  all  other 
things.  A  person  without  clear  ideas 
is  one  who  habitually  classes  together, 
under  the  same  general  names,  things 
which  have  no  common  properties,  or 
none  which  are  not  possessed  also  by 
other  things;  or  who,  if  the  usage 
of  other  people  prevents  him  from 
actually  misclassing  things,  is  unable 
to  state  to  himself  the  common  pro- 
perties in  virtue  of  which  he  classes 
them  rightly. 

But  it  is  not  the  sole  requisite  of 
classification  that  the  clasnes  should 
be  real  classes,  framed  by  a  legitimate 
mental  process.  Some  modes  of  class- 
ing things  are  more  valuable  than 
others  for  human  uses,  whether  of 
speculation  or  of  practice ;  and  our 
classifications  are  not  well  made  un- 
less the  things  which  they  bring  to- 
gether not  only  agree  with  each  other 
in  something  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  things,  but  agree 
i^ith  each  other  and  differ  from  other 


things  in  the  veiydrcamsfcanoes  which 
are  of  primary  importance  for  the  pur- 
pose (theoretical  or  practical)  which 
we  have  in  view,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  problem  before  us.  In  other 
words,  our  conceptions,  though  th^-r 
may  be  clear,  are  not  appropriate  for 
our  purpose,  unless  the  properties  «e 
comprise  in  them  are  those  whidi 
will  help  us  towards  what  we  iviah  to 
understand — ue,,  either  those  vhidi 
go  deepest  into  the  nature  of  the 
things,  if  our  object  be  to  understud 
that,  or  those  which  are  most  dosdj 
connected  with  the  particular  propertr 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  iorati* 
gate. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  frame  com 
general  conceptions  beforehand.  'Od 
the  conception  we  have  obtained  b 
the  one  we  want,  can  only  be  know 
when  we  have  done  the  work  for  tfe 
sake  of  which  we  wanted  it ;  vboi 
we  completely  understand  the  gi«nl 
character  of  the  ))benomena,  « the 
conditions  of  the  particular  propotj 
with  which   we    concern   ourwl*'*' 
General  conceptions  formed  withwt 
this  thorough  knowledge  are  Baooo » 
**  notiones  temer^  h,  rebus  abstnctft 
Yet  such  premature  conception!  v« 
must  be   continually  making  Qp  ^ 
our    progress   to    something   betttf. 
They  are  an  impediment  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  only  when  th«y 
are  permanently  acquiesced  in.  ^^ 
it  has   become  our  habit  to  gr^Y 
things  in  wrong  dasses'-in  gnx^P* 
which  either  are  not  really  cUseei 
having  no  distinctive  points  of  agR^ 
ment  (absence  of  dear  ideas),  or  whioi 
are  not  classes  of  which  anything  im- 
portant to  our  purpose  can  be  piwb" 
cated  (absence  of  appropriate  ideas); 
and  when,  in  the  belief  that  tbf^ 
badly  madedasses  are  thosesanctioiMd 
by  Nature,  we  refuse  to  exchaagj 
them  for  others,  and  cannot  or  f^ 
not  make  up  our  general  conceptifliK 
from  any  other  dements ;  in  that  case 
all  the  evils  whidi  Bacon  ascribes  to 
his  "notiones  temor^abstnctsB"  really 
occur.  This  was  what  the  ancients  did 

in  physios,  and  what  the  world  in  g^**^ 
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ral  does  in  morals  and  politics  to  the 
present  day. 

It  would  thns,  in  my  view  of  the 
matter,  be  an  inaccurate  mode  of  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  obtaining  appro- 
priate conceptions  is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  generalisation.  Throughout 
the  whole  process  of  comparing  pheno- 
mena with  one  another  for  the  purpose 
of  generalisation,  the  mind  is  trying 
to  make  up  a  conception ;  but  the 
conception  which  it  is  trying  to  make 
up  is  that  of  the  really  important 
point  of  agreement  in  the  phenomena. 
As  we  obtain  more  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  themselves,  and  of  the 
conditions  on  which  their  important 
properties  depend,  our  views  on  this 
subject  naturally  alter  ;  and  thus  we 
advance  from  a  less  to  a  more  "  appro- 
priate "  general  conception,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  investigations. 

We  ought  not,  at  the  same  time, 
to  forget  that  the  really  important 
agreement  cannot  always  be  dis- 
covered by  mere  comparison  of  the 
vo;  phenomena  in  question,  without 
the  aid  of  a  conception  acquired  else- 
where; as  in  the  case,  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  planetary  orbits. 

The  search  for  the  agreement  of  a 
Kt  of  phenomena  is  in  truth  very 
similar  to  the  search  for  a  lost  or 
hidden  object.  At  first  we  place  our- 
selves in  a  sufficiently  commanding 
position,  and  cast  our  eyes  around  us, 
and  if  we  can  see  the  object,  it  is 
well;  if  not,  we  ask  ourselves  men- 
tally what  are  the  places  in  which  it 
may  be  hid,  in  order  that  we  may 
there  search  for  it :  and  so  on,  until 
we  imagine  the  place  where  it  really 
is.  And  here  too  we  require  to  have 
had  a  previous  conception  or  know- 
ledge of  those  different  places.  As 
in  this  familiar  process  so  in  the 
philosophical  operation  which  it  illus- 
trates, we  first  endeavour  to  find  the 
lost  object  or  recognise  the  conmion 
attribute,  without  conjecturaUy  in- 
voking the  aid  of  any  previously  ac- 
quired conception,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  any  hypothesis.  Having  failed  in 
this,  we  call  upon  our  imagination 


for  some  hypothesis  of  a  possible 
place,  or  a  possible  point  of  resem- 
blance, and  then  look  to  see  whether 
the  facts  agree  with  the  conjecture. 

For  such  cases  something  more  is 
required  than  a  mind  accustomed  to 
accurate  observation  and  comparison. 
It  must  be  a  mind  stored  with  gene- 
ral conceptions,  previously  acquired, 
of  the  sorts  which  bear  affinity  to 
the  subject  of  the  particular  inquiry. 
And  much  will  also  depend  on  the 
natural  strength  and  acquired  culture 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  scien- 
tific imagination  ;  on  the  faculty  pos- 
sessed of  mentally  arranging  known 
elements  into  new  combinations,  such 
as  have  not  yet  been  observed  in 
nature,  though  not  contradictory  to 
any  known  laws. 

But  the  variety  of  intellectual  ha- 
bits, the  purposes  which  they  serve, 
and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be 
fostered  and  cultivated,  are  considera- 
tions belonging  to  the  Art  of  Educa- 
tion :  a  subject  far  wider  than  Logic, 
and  which  this  treatise  does  not  pro- 
fess to  discuss.  Here,  therefore,  the 
present  chapter  may  properly  close. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    17AMING,    AS    SUBSIDIABT    TO 
INDUCTION. 

§  I.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent undertaking  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
portance of  language  as  a  medium  of 
human  intercourse,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  sympathy  or  of  information. 
Nor  does  our  design  admit  of  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  to  that  great 
property  of  names  on  which  their 
functions  as  an  intellectual  instru- 
ment are,  in  reality,  ultimately  de- 
pendent— their  potency  as  a  means  of 
forming  and  of  riveting  associations 
among  our  other  ideas  :  a  subject  on 
which  an  able  thinker*  has  thus 
written : — 

"Names  are  impressions  of  sense, 


*■  Professor  Bain. 
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and  AS  Bueh  take  the  strongest  hold 
on  the  mind,  and  of  all  other  impres- 
sions can  be  most  easily  recalled  and 
retained  in  view.  They  therefore 
serve  to  give  a  point  of  attachment  to 
all  the  more  volatile  objects  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Impressions  that  when 
passed  might  be  dissipated  for  ever 
are,  by  their  connection  with  Ian* 
guage,  always  within  reach.  Thoughts, 
of  themselves,  are  perpetually  slipping 
out  of  the  field  of  immediate  mental 
vision  ;  but  the  name  abides  with  us, 
and  the  utterance  of  it  restores  them 
in  a  moment  Words  are  the  cus- 
todiers of  every  product  of  mind  less 
impressive  than  themselves.  All  ex^ 
tensions  of  human  knowledge,  all  new 
generalisations,  are  fixed  and  spread, 
even  unintentionally^  by  the  use  of 
words.  The  child  growing  up  learns, 
along  with  the  vocables  of  his  mother 
tongue,  that  things  which  he  would 
have  believed  to  be  different  are,  in 
important  points,  the  same.  Without 
any  formal  instmction,  the  language 
in  which  we  grow  up  teaches  us  2l 
the  common  philosophy  of  the  age.  It 
directs  us  to  observe  and  know  things 
which  we  should  have  overlooked  ;  it 
supplies  us  with  classifications  ready 
made,  by  which  things  are  arranged 
(as  far  as  the  light  of  bygone  genera- 
tions admits)  with  the  objects  to 
which  they  bear  the  greatest  total  re- 
semblance. The  number  of  general 
names  in  a  language,  and  the  degree 
-of  generality  of  those  names,  afford  a 
test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  era  and 
of  the  intellectual  insight  which  is  the 
birthright  of  any  one  bom  into  iL" 

It  is  not,  however,  of  the  functions 
of  Names,  considered  generally,  that 
we  have  here  to  treat,  but  only  of  the 
manner  and  degree  in  which  they  are 
directly  instrumental  to  the  investi- 
gation of  truth ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  process  of  induction. 

§  2.  Observation  and  Abstraction, 
the  operations  which  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  foregoing  chapters, 
are  conditions  indispensable  to  induc- 
tion ;  there  can  be  no  induction  where 


they  are  not.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  Naming  is  also  a  oonditioD 
equally  indispensable.  Theie  sre 
thinkers  who  have  held  that  lao- 
guage  is  not  solelyt  according  to  a 
phrase  generally  current,  cm  instra* 
ment  of  thought,  but  the  instrament; 
that  names,  or  something  equivalent 
to  them,  some  species  of  arUfidil 
signs,  are  necessary  to  reasoning; 
that  there  could  be  no  inference,  and 
consequently  no  induction,  witkot 
them.  But  if  the  nature  of  reasoniif 
was  correctly  explained  in  the  eariier 
part  of  the  present  work,  this  opinia 
must  be  held  to  be  an  exaggeratioi, 
though  of  an  important  truth.  li 
reasoning  be  from  particulara  to  ptr- 
ticulars,  and  if  it  consist  in  reoogas' 
ing  one  fact  as  a  mark  of  another, « 
a  mark  of  a  mark  of  another,  nothiag 
is  required  to  render  re.isouing  pos- 
sible, except  senses  and  asiociatioa: 
senses  to  perceive  that  two  facts  iff 
conjoined ;  association,  as  the  law  if 
which  one  of  those  two  facts  laiiaif 
the  idea  of  the  other.*  For  the* 
mental  phenomena,  as  well  as  for  tbe 
belief  or  expectation  which  foUoet, 
and  by  which  we  recognise  as  hariBf 
taken  place,  or  as  about  to  tab 
place,  that  of  which  we  ha^^e  pe^ 
ceived  a  mark,  there  is  evidentlj  v 
need  of  language.  And  this  inference 
of  one  particular  fact  from  another  ■ 
a  case  of  induction.  It  is  of  thissxt 
of  induction  that  brutes  are  capable; 
it  is  in  this  shape  that  uncultivat^ 

*  This  sentence  having  been  erroncooKf 
understood  as  If  I  had  meant  to  .iiserttbi 
belief  ia  nothing  but  an  irrenIatiWe  uaodt 
tloQ,  I  tiiink  it  necessary  to  obeerTe  Out  I 
express  no  theory  respecting  tbe  ulttnut' 
analysis  either  of  reasoning  or  of  belief, 
tTTo  of  ttae  most  obnciuie  points  in  anslT* 
tical  psychology.  I  am  speaking  net  w 
the  powei-s  themselves,  hut  of  the  previ- 
ous conditions  necesnary  to  enable  ti)<»' 
powers  to  exert  tbemaelves;  of  which 
conditions  I  am  contending  that  buuruAf 
is  not  one,  senses  and  a.<««ociation  De:nS 
sufficient  without  it.  Tlie  Irrwiftibl*- 
association  theorv  of  belief,  and  tbe  dift- 
calUes  oonnected  with  the  subject,  ban 
been  discussed  at  length  in  the  noi«s  to 
the  new  edition  of  Mr.  James  Muls 
Analiftii  of  the  fktntmtna  of  the  /Tiimsn 
Mind. 
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minds  make  nlmofit  all  their  indue* 
tiona,  and  that  wd  all  do  so  in  the 
cues  in  which  familiar  experience 
forces  our  conclusions  upon  us  with- 
out any  active  process  of  inquiry  on 
our  part,  and  in  which  the  belief  or 
expectation  follows  the  sugg^estion  of 
tbe  evidence  with  the  promptitude 
•nd  certainty  of  an  instinct* 

§  3.  But  though  inference  of  an  in> 
dnctive  character  is  possible  without 
the  use  of  signs,  it  could  never,  with- 
out them,  be  carried  much  beyond  the 
very  simple  cases  which  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  form,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  limit  of  the  reasonings 
of  those  animals  to  whom  oonventional 
language  is  unknown.  Without  lan- 
guage, or  something  equivalent  to  it| 
there  eould  only  be  as  much  reasoning 
from  experience  as  can  take  place 
without  the  aid  of  eeneral  proposi- 
tions. Now,  though  m  strictness  we 
may  reason  from  past  experience  to  a 
iicth  individual  case  without  the  in- 
termediate stage  of  a  general  propo- 
sition, yet  without  general  proposi- 
tions we  should  s^dom  remember 
what  past  experience  we  have  had, 
uid  scarcely  ever  what  conclusions 
that  experience  will  warrant.  The 
division  of  the  inductive  process  into 
two  parts,  the  first  ascertaining  what 
is  a  mark  of  the  given  fact,  the  second 
whether  in  the  new  case  that  mark 
exists,  is  .natural,  and  scientifically 
indispensable.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  rendered  necessary 
by  mete  distance  of  time.  The  ex- 
perience by  which  we  are  to  guide  our 
judgments  may  be  other  people's  ex- 
perience, little  of  which  can  be  com- 
municated to  us  otherwise  than  by 

*  Mr.  Bailey  agrees  with  me  in  thioking 
that  whenever  ''from  something  actually 
prewnt  to  my  senses,  conjoined  with  paat 
experience,  1  feel  satisfied  that  something 
has  happened,  or  will  happen,  or  is  hap- 
pening beyond  the  sphere  of  my  personal 
observation/'  I  may  with  strict  propriety 
be  said  to  reason,  and  of  ooiirse  to  reason 
inductively,  for  demonstratiTe  reasoning 
Is  excluded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
esse.  {The  Theory  of  ReaeoHinff^  and  ed., 
^  V) 


language :  when  it  is  our  oxvn,  it  is 
generally  experience  long  past ;  unless, 
therefore,  it  were  recoiled  by  means 
of  artificial  signs,  little  of  it  (except  in 
oases  involving  our  intenser  sensations 
or  emotions,  or  the  subjects  of  our  daily 
and  hourly  contemplation)  would  be 
retained  in  the  memory.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  odd,  that  when  the  induc- 
tive inference  is  of  any  but  the  most 
direct  and  obvious  nature — when  it  re- 
quires several  observations  or  experi- 
ments in  varymg  circumstances,  and 
the  comparison  of  one  of  these  with 
another — it  is  impossible  to  proceed 
a  step  without  the  artificial  memory 
which  words  bestow.  Without  words, 
we  should,  if  we  had  often  seen  A 
and  B  in  immediate  and  obvious  con- 
junction, expect  B  whenever  we  saw 
A ;  but  to  discover  their  conjunction 
when  not  obvious,  or  to  determine 
whether  it  is  really  constant  or  only 
casual,  and  whether  there  is  reason  to 
expect  it  imder  any  given  ohange  of 
circumstances,  is  a  process  far  too 
complex  to  be  performed  without  some 
contrivance  to  make  our  remembrance 
of  our  own  mental  operations  accu- 
rate. Now,  language  is  such  a  con- 
trivance. When  that  instrument  is 
called  to  our  aid,  the  difficulty  is  re- 
duced to  that  of  making  our  remem- 
brance of  the  meaning  of  words  accu- 
rate. This  being  secured,  whatever 
passes  through  our  minds  may  be 
remembered  accurately  by  putting  it 
careftdly  into  words,  and  committing 
the  words  either  to  writing  or  to  me- 
mory. 

The  function  of  Naming,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Qeneral  Names,  in  Induc- 
tion may  be  recapitulated  as  follows. 
Every  inductive  inference  which  is 
good  at  all  is  good  for  a  whole  class 
of  cases  ;  and,  that  the  inference  may 
have  any  better  warrant  of  its  correct- 
ness than  the  mere  dinging  together 
of  two  ideas,  a  process  of  experimen- 
tation and  comparison  is  necessary, 
in  which  the  whole  class  of  cases  must 
be  brought  to  view,  and  some  uni- 
formity in  the  course  of  nature  evolved 
and  ascertained,  since  the  existence 
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of  Buch  an  uniformity  is  required  as  | 
a  justification  for  drawing  the  infer- 
ence in  even  a  single  case.  This  uni- 
formity, therefore,  may  be  ascertained 
once  for  all ;  and  if,  being  ascertained, 
it  can  be  remembered,  it  will  serve  as 
a  formula  for  making,  in  particular 
cases,  all  such  inferences  as  the  pre- 
vious experience  will  warrant.  But 
we  can  only  secure  its  being  remem- 
bered, or  give  ourselves  even  a  chance 
of  carrying  in  our  memory  any  con- 
siderable number  of  such  uniformi- 
ties, by  registering  them  through  the 
medium  of  permanent  signs,  which 
(being,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
signs  not  of  an  individual  fact,  but  of 
an  uniformity,  that  is,  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  facts  similar  to  one  an- 
other) are  general  signs,  universals, 
general  names,  and  general  proposi- 
tions. 

§  4.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  to 
notice  an  oversight  committed  by 
some  eminent  thinkers,  who  have 
said  that  the  cause  of  our  using  general 
names  is  the  infinite  multitude  of  in- 
dividual objects,  which,  making  it 
impossible  to  have  a  name  for  each, 
compels  us  to  make  one  name  serve 
for  many.  This  is  a  very  limited  view 
of  the  function  of  general  names. 
Even  if  there  were  a  name  for  every 
individual  object,  we  should  require 
general  names  as  much  as  we  now  do. 
Without  them  we  could  not  express 
the  result  of  a  single  comparison,  nor 
record  any  one  of  the  uniformities 
existing  in  nature ;  and  should  be 
hardly  better  off  in  respect  to  Induc- 
tion than  if  we  had  no  names  at  all. 
With  none  but  names  of  individuals, 
(or,  in  other  words,  proper  names,) 
we  might,  by  pronouncing  the  name, 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  object,  but 
we  could  not  assert  any  propovsition, 
except  the  unmeaning  ones  formed  by 
predicating  two  proper  names  one 
of  another.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
general  names  that  we  can  convey 
any  information,  predicate  any  attri- 
bute, even  of  an  individual,  much 
more  of  a  class.    Rigorously  speaking, 


we  could  get  on  without  any  other 
general  names  than  the  abstract  names 
of  attributes ;  all  our  propoBitions 
might  be  of  the  form  "such  an  indi- 
vidual object  possesses  such  an  attri- 
bute,*' or  "  such  an  attribute  is  alwtjt 
(or  never)  conjoined  with  such  another 
attribute."  In  fact,  however,  man- 
kind have  always  given  general  namei 
to  objects  as  well  as  attributes,  sod 
indeed  before  attributes;  but  the 
general  names  given  to  objects  impij 
attributes,  derive  their  whole  meanuy 
from  attributes,  and  are  chiefly  IB^ 
ful  as  the  language  by  means  of  whiek 
we  predicate  the  attributes  which  they 
connote. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  wbi 
principles  are  to  be  adhered  to  ia 
giving  general  names,  so  that  tbse 
names,  and  the  general  propoiitioai 
in  which  they  fill  a  place,  may  «§• 
duce  most  to  the  purposes  of  lod*' 
tion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  RKQUISITKS  OF  A  TBJUXO^ 
PHICAL  LANGUAGE,  AND  IHl  PBO' 
CIPLES  OF  DEFINITION. 


§  I.  In  order  that  we  may_ 
a  language  perfectly  suitable  for  the 
investigation  and  expression  of  gn^ 
ral  truths,  there  are  two  principal  tfd 
several  minor  requisites.  The  fii^ 
is,  that  every  general  name  sIkwM 
have  a  meaning,  steadily  fixed  ana 
precisely  determined.  When,  by  tiie 
fulfilment  of  this  condition,  t^ 
names  as  we  possess  are  fitted  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  functioWi 
the  next  requisite,  and  the  second  » 
order  of  importance,  is  that  we  abodfl 
possess  a  name  wherever  one  ianeeded; 
wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  de- 
signated by  it,  which  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  express. 

The  former  of  these  requisites  » 
that  to  which  our  attention  will  he 
exclusively  directed  in  the  preaeot 
chapter. 

§  2.  Every  general  name,  then,  m^ 
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have  a  certain  and  knowable  mean- 
ing. Now  the  meaning  (as  has  so 
often  been  explained)  of  a  general 
oonnotative  name  resides  in  the  con- 
notation ;  in  the  attribute  on  account 
of  which,  and  to  express  which,  the 
name  is  given.  Thus,  the  name  ani- 
mal being  given  to  ail  things  which 
possess  the  attributes  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion,  the  word  con- 
notes those  attributes  exclusively,  and 
they  constitute  the  whole  of  its  mean- 
ing. If  the  name  be  abstract,  its 
denotation  is  the  same  with  the  con- 
notation of  the  corresponding  con- 
crete ;  it  designates  directly  the  attri- 
bute which  the  concrete  term  implies. 
To  give  a  precise  meaning  to  general 
names  is,  then,  to  fix  with  steadiness 
the  attribute  or  attributes  connoted 
bj  each  concrete  general  name,  and 
denoted  by  the  corresponding  ab- 
stract. Since  abstract  names,  in  the 
order  of  their  creation,  do  not  pre- 
cede but  follow  concrete  ones,  as  is 
proved  by  the  etymological  fact  that 
they  are  almost  always  derived  from 
them,  we  may  consider  their  meaning 
as  determined  by  and  dependent  on 
the  meaning  of  their  concrete ;  and 
thus  the  problem  of  giving  a  distinct 
meaning  to  general  language  is  all 
included  in  that  of  giving  a  precise 
connotation  to  all  concrete  general 
names. 

This  ia  not  difficult  in  the  case  of 
new  names — of  the  technical  terms 
created  by  scientific  inquirers  for  the 
purposes  of  science  or  art.  But  when 
a  name  is  in  common  use,  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater ;  the  problem  in  this 
case  not  being  that  of  choosing  a  con- 
venient connotation  for  the  name, 
hut  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the 
connotation  with  which  it  is  already 
^ued.  That  this  can  ever  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  is  a  sort  of  paradox.  But 
^e  vulgar  (including  in  that  term 
^  who  have  not  accurate  habits  of 
bought)  seldom  know  exactly  what 
usertion  they  intend  to  make,  what 
common  property  they  mean  to  ex- 
press, when  they  apply  the  same  name 
to  a  number  of  different  things.     All 


which  the  name  expresses  with  them, 
when  they  predicate  it  of  an  object, 
is  a  confused  feeling  of  resemblance 
between  that  object  and  some  of  the 
other  things  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  denote  by  the  name. 
They  have  applied  the  name  Stone  to 
various  objects  previously  seen  ;  they 
see  a  new  object,  which  appears  to 
them  somewhat  like  the  former,  and 
they  call  it  a  stone,  without  asking 
themselves  in  what  respect  it  is  like, 
or  what  mode  or  degree  of  resemblance 
the  best  authorities,  or  even  they  them- 
selves, require  as  a  warrant  for  using 
the  name.  This  rough  general  im- 
pression of  resemblance  is,  however, 
made  up  of  particular  circumstances 
of  resemblance ;  and  into  these  it  is 
the  business  of  the  logician  to  analyse 
it — to  ascertain  what  points  of  re- 
semblance among  the  different  things 
commonly  called  by  the  name  have 
produced  in  the  common  mind  this 
vague  feeling  of  likeness — have  given 
to  the  things  the  similarity  of  aspect 
which  has  made  them  a  class,  and  has 
caused  the  same  name  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them. 

But  though  general  names  are  im'^ 
posed  by  the  vulgar  without  any  mora, 
definite  connotation  than  that  of  a 
vague  resemblance,  general  proposi-, 
tions  come  in  time  to  be  made,  in 
which  predicates  are  applied  to  those 
names,  that  is,  general  assertions  are 
made  concerning  the  whole  of  the 
things  which  are  denoted  by  the 
name.  And  since  by  each  of  theso 
propositions  some  attribute,  more  or 
less  precisely  conceived,  is  of  course 
predicated,  the  ideas  of  these  variouii 
attributes  thus  become  associated  with 
the  name,  and  in  a  sort  of  uncertain 
way  it  comes  to  connote  them  ;  there 
is  a  hesitation  to  apply  the  name  in 
any  new  case  in  which  any  of  the 
attributes  familiarly  predicated  of  the 
class  do  not  exist.  And  thus,  to  com- 
mon minds,  the  propositions  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  or 
uttering  concerning  a  class  make  up 
in  a  loose  way  a  sort  of  connotation 
for  the  class-name.     Let  us  take,  for 
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ipstimce,  the  word  CivUiaed.  How 
f«w  oould  be  found,  even  among  the 
most  educated  persons,  who  would 
undertake  to  siyy  exactly  what  the 
term  Civilised  connotes.  Yet  there 
is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
use  it  that  they  are  using  it  with  a 
meaning ;  and  this  meaning  is  made 
up,  in  a  confused  manner,  of  every* 
thing  which  they  have  heard  or  read 
that  civilised  men  or  civilised  oom- 
munities  are  or  m^y  be  expected  to 
be. 

It  is  at  this  stage,  probably,  in  the 
progress  of  a  concrete  name,  that  the 
coiTespondiug  abstract  name  gener- 
ally comes  into  use.  Under  the  no- 
tion that  the  concrete  name  must  of 
course  convey  a  meaning,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  some  property 
common  to  all  things  which  it  denotes, 
people  give  a  name  to  this  common 
property  ]  from  the  concrete  Civilised, 
they  form  the  abstract  Civilisation. 
But  since  most  people  have  never 
compared  the  different  things  which 
aro  called  by  the  concrete  name,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  what 
properties  these  things  have  in  com> 
mon,  or  whether  they  have  any  ;  each 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  marks  by 
which  he  himself  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  guided  in  his  application  of  the 
term  ;  and  these,  being  merely  vague 
hearsays  and  current  phrases,  are  not 
the  same  in  any  two  persons,  nor  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times. 
Hence  the  word  (as  Civilisation,  for 
example)  which  professes  to  be  the 
designation  of  the  unknown  common 
proijerty,  conveys  scarcely  to  any  two 
minds  the  same  idea.  No  two  per- 
sons agree  in  the  things  they  predi- 
cate of  it ;  and  when  it  is  itself  predi- 
cated of  anything,  no  other  person 
knows,  nor  does  the  speaker  himself 
know  with  precision,  what  he  means 
to  assert.  Many  other  words  which 
could  be  named,  as  the  word  honour, 
or  the  word  yeiUUnuM^  exemplify  this 
uncertainty  still  more  strikingly. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  observed  that 
general  propositions,  of  which  no  one 
can  tell  exactly   what    they  asserti 


cannot  possi^y  have  been  broag)it 
to  the  test  of  a  eoirsot  induction. 
WThether  a  name  is  to  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  thinking,  or  as  a 
means  of  oommunicatiog  the  result 
of  thought,  it  is  imperative  to  deter* 
mine  exactly  the  attribute  or  attri- 
butes which  it  is  to  express :  to  give 
it,  in  short,  a  fixed  and  ascertained 
connotation. 

§  3,  It  would,  however,  be  a  oon- 
plete  misunderstanding  of  the  proper 
office  of  a  logician  in  dealiug  with 
terms  idready  in  use,  if  we  were  to 
think  that  because  a  name  has  not  ai 
present  an  ascertained  oonnotation,  it 
is  competent  to  any  one  to  give  it 
such  a  connotation  at  his  own  olxnoe. 
The  moaning  of  a  term  actually  io 
use  is  not  an  arbitrary  quantity  to  be 
fixed,  but  an  imknown  quantity  to  be 
sought. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvioia|f 
desirable  to  avail  ourselves,  as  far  a 
possible,  of  the  asaociations  alraail; 
connected  with  the  name  ;  not  ea* 
joining  the  employment  of  it  in  a 
manner  which  conflicts  with  all  pn- 
vious  habits,  and  especially  not  ao  ai 
to  require  the  rupture  of  those  stroog' 
est  of  all  associations  between  namesi 
which  are  created  by  familiarity  with 
propositions  in  which  they  are  pK^i- 
cated  of  one  another.  A  philos(^>|»' 
would  have  little  chance  of  having 
his  example  followed  if  he  were  ti> 
give  such  a  meaning  to  his  terms  a< 
should  require  us  to  call  the  Noitb 
American  Indians  a  civilised  people 
or  the  higher  classes  in  Europe  as- 
vages  ;  or  to  say  that  civilised  people 
live  by  hunting,  and  savages  by  agri- 
culture. Were  there  no  other  reaaon, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  ao 
complete  a  revolution  in  speech  would 
be  more  than  a  sufficient  one.  Tbe 
endeavour  should  be  that  all  generally 
received  propositiorts  into  which  the 
term  enters  should  be  at  least  as  true 
after  its  meaning  is  fixed  as  tbey 
were  before ;  and  that  the  concrete 
name,  therefore,  should  not  receive 
such  a  connotation  as  shall  prsveotit 
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from  denoting  things  which,  in  com- 
mon language,  it  is  currently  affirmed 
of.  The  fixed  and  precise  connota- 
tion nirhich  it  receives  should  not  be 
in  deviation  from,  but  in  agreement 
(as  far  as  it  goes)  with  the  vague  and 
fluctuating  connotation  which  the 
term  already  had. 

To  fix   the  connotation  of  a  con- 
crete name,  or  the  denotation  of  the 
corresponding  abstract,  is  to   define 
the  name.    When  thiH  can  be  done 
without  rendering  any  received  asser- 
tions inadmissible,  the  name  can  be 
defined  in  accordance  with  its  received 
use,  which  is  vulgarly  called  defining 
not  the  name  but  the  thing.     What 
is  meant  by  the  improper  expression 
of  defining  a  thing,  (or  rather  a  class 
of  things — for  nobody  talks  of  defin- 
ing an  individual,)  is  to  define  the 
name,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it 
shall  denote  those  things.     This,  of 
course,  supposes  a  comparison  of  the 
things,  feature  by  feature  and  pro- 
perty by  property,  to  ascertain  what 
attributes   they   agree  in ;    and  not 
tmfrequently  an  operation  strictly  in- 
ductive, for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing some  unobvious  ^reement,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  obvious  agreement. 
For,  in  order  to  givo  a  connotation 
to  a  name  consistently  with  its  de- 
noting certain   objects,  we  have  to 
make  our  selection  from  among  the 
yarious  attributes  in  which  those  ob- 
jects agree.     To   ascertain   in  what 
they  do  agree  is,  therefore,  the  first 
logical  operation    requisite.      When 
this  has  been  done  as  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary or  practicable,  the  question 
arises,  which  of  these  common  attri- 
bates  shall  be  selected  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  ?    For  if  the 
class  which  the  name  denotes  be  a 
Kind,  the  common  properties  are  in- 
numerable ;  and  even  if  not,  they  are 
yften  extremely  numerous.  Our  cnoice 
is  first  limitea  by  the  preference  to 
"®  given  to  properties  which  are  well 
known  and  familiarly  predicated  of 
the  class;  but  even  these   are  often 
^  numerous  to  be  all  included  in 
"M  definition,  and,  besides,  the  pro- 


perties most  generally  known  may 
not  be  those  which  serve  best  to  mark 
out  the  class  from  all  others.  We 
should  therefore  seleot  from  among 
the  common  properties  (if  among 
them  any  such  are  to  be  found)  those 
on  which  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
experience,  or  proved  by  deduction, 
that  many  others  depend  ;  or  at  least 
which  are  sure  marks  of  them,  and 
from  whence,  therefore,  many  others 
will  follow  by  inference.  We  thus 
see  that  to  frame  a  good  definition  of 
a  name  already  in  use  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice  but  of  discussion,  and  dis- 
cussion not  merely  respecting  the 
usage  of  language,  but  respecting  the 
properties  of  things,  and  even  the 
origin  of  those  properties.  And  hence 
every  enlargement  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  objects  to  which  the  name  is 
applied  is  liable  to  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  the  definition.  It  is 
impossible  to  frame  a  perfect  set  of 
definitions  on  any  subject  until  the 
theory  of  the  subject  is  perfect ;  and 
as  science  makes  progress,  its  defini- 
tions are  also  progressive. 

§  4.  The  discusision  of  Definitions, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  turn  on  the 
use  of  words  but  on  the  properties  of 
things,  Dr.  Whewell  calls  the  Expli- 
cation of  Conceptions.  The  act  of 
ascertaining,  better  than  before,  in 
what  particulars  any  phenomena 
which  are  classed  together  agree,  he 
calls  in  his  technical  phraseolog}',  un- 
folding the  general  conception  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  so  classed. 
Making  allowance  for  what  appears 
to  me  the  darkening  and  misleading 
tendency  of  this  mode  of  expression, 
several  of  his  remarks  are  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  that  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  them. 

He  observes,*  that  many  of  the 
controversies  which  have  had  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  formation  of  the 
existing  body  of  science  have  "as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  battle  of  Defi- 
nitions,     For  example,  the  inquiry 

*  Novum  Orffanum  Setwvatumt  pp.  3S*37. 
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oonoeming  the  laws  of  falling  bodies 
led  to  the  question  whether  the  pro- 
per  definition  of  a  uniform  force  is 
that  it  generates  a  velocity  propor- 
tional to  the  gpace  from  rest,  or  to  the 
time.  The  csontroversy  of  the  m  viva 
was  what  was  the  proper  definition 
of  the  meoMure  of  force.  A  principal 
question  in  the  classification  of  mine- 
xals  is,  what  is  the  definition  of  a 
mineral  species  f  Physiologists  have 
endeavoured  to  throw  light  on  their 
subject  by  defining  organisation^  or 
some  similar  term.''  Questions  of  the 
same  nature  were  long  open,  and  are 
not  yet  completely  closed,  respecting 
the  definitions  of  Specific  Heat,  La- 
tent Heat,  Chemical  Combination, 
and  Solution. 

"It  is  very  important  for  us  to 
observe,  that  these  controversies  have 
never  been  questions  of  insulated  and 
arbitrary  definitions,  as  men  seem 
often  tempted  to  imagine  them  to 
have  been.  In  all  cases  there  is  a 
tacit  assumption  of  some  proposition 
which  is  to  be  expressed  by  means  of 
the  definition,  and  which  gives  it  its 
importance.  The  dispute  concerning 
the  definition  thus  acquires  a  real 
value,  and  becomes  a  question  con- 
cerning true  and  false.  Thus  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  What  is 
a  uniform  force?  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  gravity  is  a  uniform 
force.  In  the  debate  of  the  vis  viva, 
it  was  assumed  that  in  the  mutual 
action  of  bodies  the  whole  effect  of 
the  force  is  unchanged.  In  the  zoo- 
logical definition  of  species,  (that  it 
consists  of  individuals  which  have,  or 
may  have,  sprung  from  the  same 
parents,)  it  is  presumed  that  indivi- 
duals so  related  resemble  each  other 
more  than  those  which  are  excluded 
by  such  a  definition ;  or,  perhaps, 
that  species  so  defined  have  per- 
manent and  definite  differences.  A 
definition  of  organisation,  or  of  some 
other  term,  which  was  not  employed 
to  express  some  principle,  would  be 
of  no  value. 

"The  establishment,  therefore,  of 
a  right  definition   of  a  term,   may 


be  a  useful  step  in  the  expUcatioD  of 
our  conceptions  ;  but  this  will  be  the 
case  then  only  when  we  have  under 
our  consideration  some  proposition  in 
which  the  term  is  employed.  For 
then  the  question  really  is,  how  the 
conception  shall  be  understood  sad 
defiu^  in  order  that  the  proposition 
may  be  true. 

"To  unfold  our  conceptions  by 
means  of  definitions  has  never  bxn 
serviceable  to  science,  except  when  it 
has  been  associated  with  an  irnnK- 
diate  use  of  the  definitions.  Hie 
endeavour  to  define  a  Uniform  FtvK 
was  combined  with  the  assertion  tbit 
gravity  is  a  uniform  forod :  the  attempt 
to  define  Accelerating  Force  vm 
immediately  followed  by  the  doctiioe 
that  accelerating  forces  may  be  ooo- 
pounded  :  the  process  of  defining  Mo- 
mentum ^'as  connected  with  the  poB- 
ciple  that  momenta  gained  sod  la4 
are  equal :  naturalists  would  hue 
given  in  vain  the  definition  of  Spedt^ 
which  we  have  quoted,  if  they  Iw 
not  also  given  the  characters  of  species 
so  separated.  .  .  .  Definition  may  ^ 
the  best  mode  of  explaining  our  oon- 
ception,  but  that  which  alone  nubs 
it  worth  while  to  explain  it  in  »! 
mode,  is  the  opportunity  of  using  rt 
in  the  expression  of  truth.  When » 
definition  is  propounded  to  us  as  * 
useful  step  in  knowledge,  i**e  «• 
always  entitled  to  ask  what  piincipk 
it  serves  to  enunciate.** 

In  giving,  then,  an  exact  connotfr 
tion  to  the  phrase,  "  a  uniform  force, 
the  condition  was  understood  thtt 
the  phrase  should  continue  to  denote 
gravity.  The  discussion,  therefcffj 
respecting  the  definition  resolved 
itself  into  this  question.  What  is  there 
of  an  uniform  nature  in  the  motions 
produced  by  gravity?  By  observa- 
tions and  comparisons  it  was  found, 
that  what  was  uniform  in  those  xno- 
tions  was  the  ratio  of  the  velodtT 
acquired  to  the  time  elapsed ;  eqQv 
velocities  being  added  in  equal  times. 
An  uniform  force,  therefore,  wa« 
defined,  a  force  which  adds  equal 
velocities  in  equal  times.    So,  again, 
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in  defining  momentmn.  It  was  al- 
ready a  received  doctrine,  that  when 
two  objects  imphige  upon  one  an- 
other, the  momentmn  loet  by  the  (me 
is  eqnal  to  that  gained  by  the  other. 
This  proposition  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  preserve,  not  from  the  motive 
(which  operates  in  many  other  cases) 
that  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  a  popuhff 
belief,  for  the  proposition  in  question 
had  never  been  heard  of  by  any  but 
the  scientifically  instructea;  but  it 
was  felt  to  contain  a  truth  :  even  a 
superficial  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena left  no  doubt  that  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  motion  from  one  body  to 
another  there  was  something  of  which 
the  one  body  gained  precisely  what 
the  other  lost ;  and  the  word  momen- 
tum had  been  invented  to  ex|nres8 
this  unknown  something.  The  settle- 
meat,  therefore,  of  the  definition  of 
momentum  involved  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question,  What  is  that  of 
which  a  body,  when  it  sets  another 
My  in  motion,  loses  exactly  as  much 
w  it  communicates  ?  And  when  'ex- 
periment had  shown  that  this  tome- 
thing  was  the  product  of  the  velocity 
di  the  body  by  its  mass,  or  quantity 
of  matter,  this  became  the  definition 
of  momentum. 

The  following  remarks,*  thereforo, 
•w  perfectly  just :  **  The  business  of 
definition  is  part  of  the  business  of 
discovery.  ...  To  define,  so  that  our 
definition  shall   have  any  scientific 
^aloe,   requires  no  small  portion  of 
^t  sagacity  by  which  truth  is  de- 
cocted. .  .  .  When  it  has  been  clearly 
seen  what  ought  to  be  our  definition, 
it  must  be  pretty  well  known  what 
truth  we  have  to  state.    The  defini- 
tion, as  well  as  the  discovery,  sup- 
poses a  decided  step  in  our  knowledge 
^  have  been  made.     The  writers  on 
^^figic  in  the  Middle  Ages  made  Defi- 
iiition  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of 
Iniowledge ;  and  in  this  arrangement 
*t  lesfft,  the  history  of  science,  and 
tbo  philosophy  derived  from  the  his- 
tory, confirm  their  speculative  views." 
^or  in  order  to  judge  finally  how  the 
*  Nov.  Org.  JUnov.,  p  39-4a 


name  which  denotes  a  class  may  best 
be  defined,  we  must  know  all  the  pro- 
perties common  to  the  class,  and  all 
the  relations  of  causation  or  depen- 
dence among  those  properties. 

If  the  properties  which  are  fittest 
to  be  selected  as  marks  of  other  com- 
mon properties  are  also  obvious  and 
familiar,  and  especially  if  they  bear  a 
great  part  in  producing  that  general 
air  of  resemblance  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal inducement  to  the  formation  of 
the  class,  the  definition  will  then  be 
most  felicitous.  But  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  define  the  class  by  some  pro- 
perty not  familiarly  known,  provided 
that  property  be  the  best  mark  of 
those  which  aro  known.  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  for  instance,  founded  his  defini- 
tion of  life  on  the  process  of  decom- 
position and  recomposition  which  in- 
cessantly takes  place  in  every  living 
body,  so  that  the  particles  composing 
it  are  never  for  two  instants  the  same. 
This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
obvious  properties  of  living  bodies  ;  it 
might  escape  altogether  the  notice  of 
an  unscientific  observer.  Yet  great 
authorities  (independently  of  M.  de 
Blainville,  who  is  himself  a  first-rate 
authority)  have  thought  that  no  other 
property  so  well  answers  the  condi- 
tions required  for  the  definition. 

§  5.  Having  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  for  the  most  part 
to  be  observed  in  attempting  to  give 
a  precise  connotation  to  a  term  in  use, 
I  must  now  add  that  it  is  not  always 
practicable  to  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  that  even  when  practicable 
it  is  occasionally  not  desirable. 

Cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
comply  with  all  the  conditions  of  a 
precise  definition  of  a  name  in  agree- 
ment with  usage  occur  very  frequently. 
There  is  often  no  one  connotation 
capable  of  beinggiven  to  a  word,  so  that 
it  shall  stUl  denote  eyerything  it  is  ac- 
customed todenote ;  or  uiat  aU  the  pro- 
positions into  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
enter,  and  which  have  any  foundation 
in  truth,  shall  remain  true.  Indepen- 
dently of  accidental  ambiguities,  in 
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which  the  different  meantngs  have  no 
connection  with  one  another,  it  eonti- 
mially  happens  that  a  word  is  nmd  in 
two  or  more  senses  derived  from  each 
other,  but  yet  radically  distinot  So 
long^  as  a  term  is  va^e,  that  is,  so  long 
as  its  connotation  is  not  ascertained 
and  permanently  fixed,  it  is  constantly 
liable  to  be  applied  by  extension  from 
one  thing  to  another,  until  it  reaches 
things  ^ich  have  little,  or  even  no 
resemblance  to  thoee  which  were  first 
designated  by  it. 

Suppose,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
his  PhUotophical  EstaySy*  *'that  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  denote  a  series 
of  objects  ;  that  A  poneesses  some  one 
quality  in  common  with  B ;  B  a  qua- 
lity in  common  with  C ;  G  a  qusJity 
in  common  with  D  ;  D  a  quality  in 
common  with  E ;  while  at  the  same 
time  no  quality  can  be  found  which 
belongs  in  common  to  any  thres  ob- 
jects in  the  series.  Is  it  not  conceiv- 
able that  the  affinity  between  A  and 
B  may  produce  a  transference  of  the 
name  of  the  first  to  the  second }  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  other 
affinities  which  connect  the  remain- 
ing objects  together,  the  same  name 
may  pass  in  succession  from  B  to  O, 
from  C  to  D,  and  from  D  to  £  T  In 
this  manner  a  common  appellation 
will  arise  between  A  and  E,  although 
the  two  objects  may,  in  their  nature 
and  properties,  be  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  that  no  stretch  of 
imagination  can  conceive  how  the 
thoughts  were  led  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.  The  transitions,  never* 
theless,  may  have  been  all  so  easy 
and  gradual,  that,  were  they  success- 
fully detected  by  the  fortunate  inge- 
nuity of  a  theorist,  we  should  instantly 
recognise,  not  only  the  verisimilitude, 
but  the  truth  of  the  conjecture;  in 
the  same  way  as  we  admit,  with  the 
confidence  of  intuitive  conviction,  the 
certainty  of  the  well-known  etymolo- 
gical process  which  connects  the  Latin 
preposition  e  fjr  ex  with  the  English 
substantive  ttron^vr,  the  moment  that 

*  P.  0x7,  4to  edition. 


the  intermediate  links  of  the  ohiin 
are  submitted  to  our  e^aminrtien.*** 

The  apjdioationa  which  a  word  so. 
quires  by  this  gradual  extension  of  it 
from  one  set  of  objects  to  another, 
Btewart,  adopting  an  exprcsnon  from 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  calls  its  tnmmtim 
applications ;  and  after  briefly  illasp 
trating  such  of  them  as  are  there 
salt  of  local  or  casual  assodations,  he 
proceeds  as  follows :  f— * 

**But  although  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  transitive  or  derivatiw 
applications  of  words  depend  on  csiul 
and  unaccountable  caprices  of  the 
feelings  or  the  fancy,  there  are  oeitaii 
cases  in  which  they  open  a  very  ia- 
teresting  field  of  philosophical  il- 
lation. Such  are  those  in  whi^  » 
analogous  transference  of  the  ea^ 
responding  term  may  be  remaiM 
universally,  or  very  generally,  in  o^ 

♦  "B.  ex,  ext(B»  eztransus,  etas^ 
stranger." 

Another  etymological  example  wo^ 
times  cited  in  the  derivation  of  the  Eoga^ 
uncle  from  the  Latin  avuM.  It  ia  Kareel; 
poaaible  for  two  words  to  bear  f ew«r  cnj; 
ward  markfl  of  relationship,  yet  there  i»  ws 
one  step  between  them — ortw,  antneutt*, 
uncle.  80  pilgrifn,  froBk  eifftr  :  per  agnM, 
perafrmutk  peregrinu$j  peUtffrin0,  J^tf'^ 

Profesflor  Bain  gives  some  apt  ^^^C!f 
of  these  transitions  of  meauing.  "^ 
word  'damp'  primarily  signified  in*t. 
huzaid,  wet  But  the  property  ii  J™* 
aoGompanied  with  the  feeling  of  cold  or 
chillness,  and  hence  the  Idea  of  cold  u 
strongly  suggested  by  the  word.  1™^ 
not  all.  Proooeding  upon  the  superwdtf 
meaning,  we  apeak  of  damping  »  "*"^ 
ardour,  a  metaphor  where  we  cooUiV  ** 
the  only  circumstanco  concerned;  we  go 
on  still  further  to  designate  the  iron  ■!«« 
that  shuts  off  tha  draft  of  a  stove,  *w 
damper/  the  primary  meaning  heiu;  &<'*' 
entirely  dropped.  'Dry/  in  like  manner, 
through  signifying  the  absence  of  moi«tare, 
water,  or  liquidity,  ia  applied  to  8«1]^2JJ 
add  eontaining  water,  although  not  uers^ 
ceasing  to  be  a  moist,  wtt,  or  liquid  sao- 
stance/'  80  In  the  phraaea  diy  aheny  » 
champagne.  „. 

*« « Street,'  originally  a  paved  WV»  Jjf 
or  without  houaea,  has  been  oxteuded  to 
roads  lined  with  houses,  whether  P»^^ 
unpaved.  *  Impertinent '  signified  at  wj» 
irrelevant,  alien  to  the  purpose  is  i**^ 
through  which  it  has  come  to  nMan  w; 
dling,  intrusive,  unmannerly,  tDsolc&i> 
(Loffie,  11.  173,  174)., 
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Uuigiuiges ;  and  in  which,  of  oquiba, 
the  uniformity  of  the  rwolt  must  be 
aaeribed  to  the  eaaential  principlea 
of  tho  bumtm  frame.  Even  in  suoh 
cftees,  however,  it  will  by  no  means 
be  always  found,  on  examination,  that 
the  Tarioua  applioationa  of  the  same 
term  ha>ve  arisen  from  any  common 
qxuJity  or  qualities  in  the  objeots  to 
which  thev  relate.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  they  may  be 
traced  to  some  natural  and  universal 
associations  of  ideas,  founded  in  the 
oommou  faculties,  common  oi^fans, 
aud  conomon  condition  of  the  human 
race.  .  •  .  According  to  the  different 
degrees  of  intimacy  and  strength  in 
the  associations  on  which  the  trwm- 
tioHS  of  languages  are  founded,  very 
diflferent  effects  may  be  expected  to 
arise.  Where  the  association  is  slight 
and  casual,  the  several  meanings  will 
remain  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
will  often,  in  process  of  time,  assume 
the  appearance  of  capricious  varieties 
In  the  use  of  the  same  arbitrary  sig^n. 
Where  the  asMKiation  i«  so  natuntl  and 
iaiiiual  as  to  become  viHttaJly  indU' 
eciuiU,  the  traneiiive  meanings  will 
€oale9ee  in  <me  compUx  conception; 
and  wery  new  trantUion  vnJl  become  a 
more  comprehensive  generaliaoftion  of 
the  term  m  quettion,** 

I  solicit  particular  attention  to  the 
lair  of  mind  expressed  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, and  which  is  the  source  of  the 
perplexity  so  often  experienced  in  de< 
tectiug  these  transitions  of  meaning. 
Ignorance  of  that  law  is  the  shoal  on 
which  some  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
tellects which  have  adorned  the  hu- 
num  race  have  been  stranded.     The 
inquiries  of  Flato  into  the  definitions 
of  some  of  the  most  general  terms  of 
moral  speoulation  are  characterised  by 
Bacon  as  a  far  nearer  approach  to  a 
troe  inductive  method  than  is  else- 
where  to  be  found  among  the  ancients^ 
and  are^  indeed,  almost  perfect  ex* 
■mples  of  the  preparatory  process  of 
ocmparison  and  abstraction ;  but,  from 
benig  unaware  of  the  law  just  men- 
tioned, he  often  wasted  the  powers  of 
this  great  logical  instrument  on  in- 


quiries in  which  it  could  realise  no 
result,  since  the  pheuomena,  whose 
oommo^  properties  he  so  elaborately 
endeavoured  to  detect,  had  not  really 
any  common  properties.  Bacon  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  error  in  his 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  heat,  in 
which  he  evidently  confounded  under 
the  name  hot,  classes  of  phenomena 
which  have  no  property  in  common. 
Stewart  certainly  overstates  the  mat- 
ter when  he  speaks  of  "a  prejudice 
which  has  descended  to  modem  times 
from  the  scholastic  ages,  that  when  a 
word  admits  of  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations, these  different  significations 
must  ail  be  species  of  the  same  genus, 
and  must  consequently  include  some 
essential  idea  common  to  every  indi- 
vidual to  which  the  generic  term  can 
be  applied  ;***  for  both  Aristotle  and 
his  follower^  were  well  aware  that 
there  are  such  things  as  ambiguities 
of  language,  and  delighted  in  distin- 
guishing them.  But  they  never  sus- 
pected ambiguity  in  the  cases  where 
(as  Stewart  remarks)  the  association 
on  which  the  transition  of  meaning 
was  founded  is  so  natural  and  habi- 
tual, that  the  two  meanings  blend  to- 
gether in  the  mind,  and  a  real  transi- 
tion becomes  an  apparent  generalisa- 
tion. Accordingly  they  wasted  in- 
finite pains  in  endeavouring  to  find  a 
definition  which  would  serve  for  seve- 
ral distinct  meanings  at  once  ;  as  in 
an  instance  noticed  by  Stewart  him- 
self, that  of  "  causation :  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word,  which,  in  the 
Greek  language,  corresponds  to  the 
English  word  cautet  havmg  suggested 
to  them  the  vain  attempt  pf  tracing 
the  common  idea  which,  m  the  case  of 
any  ^ect,  belongs  to  tjie  efficient,  to 
the  matter^  to  the  fomit  and  to  the 
end.  The  idle  generalities  *'  (he  adds) 
"  we  meet  with  in  other  philosophers, 
about  the  ideas  of  the  good,  the  fit^ 
and  the  becoming,  have  taken  their 
rise  from  the  same  undue  influence  of 
popular  epithets  ou  the  speculations 
of  the  learned."  t 

*  Beta^  p^  814.       t  •'^^i  P*  3>5< 
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Among  the  words  which  have  nn- 
deigone  so  many  saooeBsive  transi- 
tions of  meaning  that  every  trace  of 
a  property  common  to  all  the  things 
they  are  applied  to,  or  at  least  com- 
mon and  also  peculiar  to  those  things, 
has  been  lost,  Stewart  considers  the 
word  Beautiful  to  be  one.  And  (with- 
out attempting  to  decide  a  question 
which  in  no  respect  belongs  to  Logic) 
I  cannot  but  feel,  with  him,  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  the  word 
Beautiful  connotes  the  same  property 
when  we  speak  of  a  beautiful  colour, 
a  beautiful  face,  a  beautiful  scene,  a 
beautiful  character,  and  a  beautiful 
poem.  The  word  was  doubtless  ex- 
tended from  one  of  these  objects  to 
another  on  account  of  a  resemblance 
between  them,  or  more  probably  be- 
tween the  motions  they  excited ;  and, 
by  this  proffressive  extension  it  has 
at  last  reached  things  very  remote 
from  those  objects  of  sight  to  which 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  first 
appropriated ;  and  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  there  is  now 
any  property  common  to  all  the  things 
which,  confistently  with  usage,  may 
be  called  beautiful,  except  &e  pro- 
perty of  agreeableness,  which  the  term 
certainly  does  connote,  but  which  can- 
not be  all  that  people  usually  intend 
to  express  by  it,  since  there  are  many 
agreeable  things  which  are  never 
called  beautiful.  If  such  be  the  case, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  to  the  word 
Beautiful  any  fixed  connotation,  such 
that  it  shall  denote  all  the  objects 
which  in  common  use  it  now  denotes, 
but  no  others.  A  fixed  connotation, 
however,  it  ought  to  have  ;  for,  so  long 
as  it  has  not,  it  is  unfit  to  be  used  as 
a  scientific  term,  and  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  false  analogies  and  erroneous 
generalisations. 

This,  then,  constitutes  a  case  in  ex- 
emplification of  our  remark,  that  even 
when  there  is  a  property  common  to 
all  the  things  denoted  by  a  name,  to 
erect  that  property  into  the  definition 
and  exclusive  connotation  of  the  name 
is  not  always  desirable.  The  various 
things  called  beautiful  unquestionably 


resemble  one  another  in  being  agree- 
able ;  but  to  make  tins  the  defimUon 
of  beautv,  and  so  extend  the  word 
Beautiful  to  all  agreeable  things,  would 
be  to  drop  altogether  a  portion  of 
meaning  which  the  word  really,  though 
indistinctly,  conveys,  and  to  do  wbit 
depends  on  us  towards  causing  thoie 
qualities  of  the  objects  which  the  void 
previously,  though  vaguely,  pointed 
at,  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
It  is  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  girei 
fixed  connotation  to  the  term  by  re- 
stricting, than  by  extending  its  we; 
rather  excluding  from  the  epith^ 
Beautiful  some  things  to  whidi  it  a 
commonly  considered  applicable,  tbB 
leaving  out  of  its  connotation  tayi 
the  qualities  by  which,  though  o^ 
casionally  lost  sight  of,  the  gcMfl' 
mind  may  have  been  habitually  guided 
in  the  commonest  and  most  uiiei«rf 
ing  applications  of  the  term.  F<f 
there  is  no  question  that  when  pnf^ 
call  anything  beautiful,  they  ttesk 
they  are  asserting  more  than  that  it '» 
merely  agreeable.  They  think  tliev 
are  ascribing  a  peculiar  sort  of  agi«- 
ableness,  analogous  to  that  which  ther 
find  in  some  other  of  the  things  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  applf 
the  same  name.  If,  therefore,  tiM» 
be  any  particular  sort  of  agreesbl^ 
ness  which  is  common,  though  not^ 
all,  yet  to  the  principal  things  vhiefa 
are  called  beautiful,  it  U  better  to 
limit  the  denotation  of  the  term  to 
those  things,  than  to  leave  that  )a» 
of  quality  without  a  term  to  connote 
it,  and  thereby  divert  attention  from 
its  peculiarities. 

§  6.  The  last  remark  exemidifia 
a  rule  of  terminology,  which  is  ^ 
great  importance,  and  which  bai 
hardly  yet  been  recognised  as  a  ruki 
but  by  a  few  thinkers  of  the  present 
century.  In  atteroptinff  to  lecdfr 
the  use  of  a  vague  term  by  gi^^  ^ 
a  fixed  connotation,  we  must  Uks 
care  not  to  discard  (unless  mdviaedlj^ 
and  on  the  ground  of  a  deeper  ^^' 
ledge  of  the  subject)  any  portion  oi 
the  connotation  which  the  vctrd,  io 
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however  indistincfc  a  manner,  pre- 
Tiouslj  carried  vfith  it.  For  other- 
wise language  loises  one  of  its  inherent 
and  most  valuable  properties,  that  of 
being  the  conservator  of  ancient  ex- 
perience ;  the  keeper-alive  of  those 
thoughts  and  observations  of  former 
ages  which  may  be  alien  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  passing  time.  This 
function  of  language  is  so  often  over- 
looked or  undervalued,  that  a  few 
observations  on  it  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely required. 

Even  when  the  connotation  of  a 
term  has  been  accurately  fixed,  and 
still  more  if  it  has  been  left  in  the 
state  of  a  vague  unanalysed  feeling 
of  resemblance,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  the  word,  through  familiar 
oae,  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  con- 
notation. It  is  a  well-known  law  of 
the  mind,  that  a  word  originally  as- 
sociated with  a  very  complex  cluster 
of  ideas  is  far  from  calling  up  all 
those  ideas  in  the  mind  every  time 
the  word  is  used :  it  calls  up  only 
one  or  two,  from  which  the  mind  runs 
on  by  fresh  associations  to  another 
set  of  ideas,  without  waiting  for  the 
suggestion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
complex  cluster.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  processes  of  thought  could  not 
take  place  with  anything  like  the 
rapidity  which  we  know  they  possess. 
Veiy  often,  indeed,  when  we  are 
employing  a  word  in  our  mental 
operations,  we  are  so  far  from  wait- 
ing nntil  the  complex  idea  which  cor- 
responds to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  consciously  brought  before  us  in 
all  its  parts,  that  we  run  on  to  new 
trains  of  ideas  by  the  other  associa- 
tions which  the  mere  word  excites, 
without  having  realised  in  our  ima- 
gination any  part  whatever  of  the 
meaning:  thus  using  the  word,  and 
even  using  it  well  and  accurately, 
and  carrying  on  important  processes 
of  reasoning  by  means  of  it»  in  an 
fthnoet  mechanical  manner ;  so  much 
S(s  that  some  metaphysicians,  general- 
ising from  an  extreme  case,  have 
fancied  that  all  reasoning  is  but  the 
tnechanical  use  of  a  set  of  terms  ac- 


cording to  a  certain  form.  We  may 
discuss  and  settle  the  most  important 
interests  of  towns  or  nations  by  the 
application  of  general  theorems  or 
practical  maxims  previously  laid  down, 
without  having  had  consciously  sug- 
gested to  us  once  in  the  whole  pro- 
cess the  houses  and  green  fields,  the 
thronged  market-plaoes  and  domestic 
hearths,  of  which  not  only  those 
towns  and  nations  consist,  but  which 
the  words  town  and  nation  confessedly 
mean. 

Since,  then,  general  names  come  in 
this  manner  to  be  used  (and  even  to 
do  a  portion  of  their  work  well)  with- 
out suggesting  to  the  mind  the  whole 
of  their  meaning,  and  often  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  very  small,  or  no  part 
.at  all  of  that  meaning ;  we  cannot 
wonder  that  words  so  used  come  in 
time  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  sug- 
gesting any  other  of  the  ideas  appro- 
priated to  them  than  those  with 
which  the  association  is  most  imme- 
diate and  strongest,  or  most  kept  up 
by  the  incidents  of  life,  the  remainder 
being  lost  altogether,  unless  the  mind, 
by  often  consciously  dwelling  on  them, 
keeps  up  the  association.  Words  na- 
turally retain  much  more  of  their 
meaning  to  persons  of  active  imagi- 
nation, who  habitually  represent  to 
themselves  things  in  the  concrete, 
with  the  detail  which  belongs  to  them 
in  the  actual  world.  To  minds  of  a 
different  description,  the  only  anti- 
dote to  this  corruption  of  language  is 
predication.  The  habit  of  predicat- 
ing of  the  name  all  the  various  pro- 
perties which  it  originally  connoted, 
keeps  up  the  association  between  the 
name  and  those  properties. 

But  in  order  that  it  may  do  so,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  predicates  should 
themselves  retain  their  association 
with  the  properties  .which  they  sever- 
ally connote.  For  the  propositions 
cannot  keep  the  meaning  of  the  words 
alive,  if  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tions themselves  should  die.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
propositions  to  be  mechanically  re- 
peated, mechanically  retained  in  the 
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m^itaory,  and  their  truth  imdoubtingly 
assent^  to  and  relied  on,  while  yet 
they  carry  no  meaning  distinotly  home 
to  the  mind ;  and  while  the  matt«r 
of  fact  or  law  of  nature  whioh  they  ori- 
ginally expredsed  i*  as  much  lort  sight 
t>f,  and  practically  disregarded,  as  if 
it  never  nad  been  heard  of  at  all.  In 
those  Bubjeoto  which  are  at  the  same 
time  familiar  and  complicated,and  espe- 
cially in  those  which  are  so  in  as  great 
a  degree  as  moral  and  social  subjects 
are,  it  ifl  a  matter  of  common  remark 
how  many  important  propositions  are 
believed  and  repeated  from  habit, 
while  no  account  could  be  given,  and 
no  sense  is  practically  manifested,  of 
the  truths  which  they  convey.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  traditional  maxims  of 
old  experience,  though  seldom  ques- 
tioned, have  often  so  little  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  life^  because  their 
meaning  is  never^  by  most  persons, 
really  felt)  until  personal  experience 
has  brought  it  home.  And  thus  also 
it  is  that  so  many  doctrines  of  religion, 
ethics,  and  even  politics,  so  fidl  of 
meaning  and  reality  to  first  converts, 
have  manifested  (after  the  association 
of  that  meaning  with  the  verbal  for- 
mulas has  oeftsed  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
controversies  which  accompanied  their 
first  introduction)  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate rapidly  into  lifeless  dogmas ; 
which  tendency,  all  the  efforts  of  an 
education  expressly  and  skilfully  di- 
rected to  keeping  the  meaning  alive, 
are  barely  sufficient  to  counteract. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  human 
mind,  in  different  generations,  occu- 
pies itself  with  different  things,  and 
in  one  age  is  led  by  the  circumstances 
which  surround  it  to  fix  more  of  its 
attention  upon  one  of  the  properties 
of  a  thing,  in  another  age  upon  an- 
other;  it  is  natural  and  inevitable 
that  in  every  age  a  certain  portion 
of  our  recorded  and  traditional  know- 
ledge, not  being  continually  suggested 
by  the  pursuits  and  inquiries  with 
which  mankind  are  at  that  time  en« 
grossed,  should  fall  asleep^  as  it  were, 
ahd  fade  from  tiie  memory.  It  would 
be  in  danger  of  bein^  totally  lost  if 


the  propositions  or  fonnulaB,  the  re- 
sults of  the  previous  experience,  did 
not  remain,  as  forms  of  words  it  may 
be,  but  of  words  that  once  reslly 
conveyed,  and  are  still  supposed  to 
convey,  a  meaning ;  which  meaning, 
though  suspended,  may  be  historically 
traced,  and,  when  suggested,  may  be 
recognised  by  minds  of  the  neoeawy 
endowments  as  being  still  matter  of 
fact  or  truth.  While  the  fonaolai 
remain,  the  meaning  may  at  any  tinu 
revive  ;  and  as  on  tho  one  hand  tb« 
formulas  progressively  lose  the  meso- 
ing  they  were  intended  to  convey,  s\ 
on  the  other,  when  this  forgetfubesi 
has  reached  its  height  and  begun  to 
produce  obvious  consequences,  nuDiis 
arise  which  from  the  contempUtioB 
of  the  formulas  rediscover  the  tnit^ 
when  truth  it  was,  which  was  eos- 
tained  in  them,  and  announce  itagw 
to  mankind^  not  as  a  disooveiy,  ^ 
as  the  meaning  of  that  whioh  tliir 
have  been  taught,  and  still  profenlk 
believe^ 

Thus  there  is  a  t>erpetual  oadllatiei 
in  spiritual  truthS)  and  in  spiritatl 
doctrines  of  any  significance,  em 
when  not  truths.  Their  meaoisf  * 
almost  always  in  a  process  either  of 
being  lost  or  of  being  reoovecei 
Whoever  has  attended  to  the  hittoi* 
of  the  more  serious  oonvictioni  * 
mankind— of  the  opinions  by  whicfa 
the  general  conduct  of  their  lives  k 
or  as  they  conceive  ought  to  be,  moe 
especially  regulated — is  aware  tltft 
even  when  recognising  verbally  the 
same  doctrines,  they  attach  to  them 
at  different  periods  a  greater  or  )^ 
quantity,  and  even  a  diffei^nt  kind, 
of  meaning.  The  words  in  their 
original  acceptation  connoted,  tod 
the  propositions  exjuressed,  a  comi^- 
cation  of  outward  facts  and  inward 
feelings,  to  different  portions  of  which 
the  general  mind  is  more  particularly 
idive  in  different  generations  of  min- 
kind.  To  oommon  minds,  only  that 
portion  of  the  meaning  is  in  esflh 
generation  suggested^  of  which  tfait 
generation  possesses  the  countei^H 
in  its  own  habitual  experience.    But 
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the  words  ahd  propoBitioas  li«  ready 
to  saggest  to  any  mind  duly  prepared 
the  remainder  of  the  meaning.  Such 
individual  minds  are  almost  always 
to  be  found ;  and  the  lost  meaning, 
revived  by  them«  again  by  degrees 
works  its  way  into  the  general  mind. 

The  arrival  of  this  salutary  reaction 
may,  however,  be  materially  retarded 
by  the  shallow  conceptions  and  in- 
cautious proceedings  of  mere  logicians. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  towards 
the  close  of  tiie  downward  period, 
when  the  words  have  lost  part  of  their 
ffignificanoe,  and  have  not  vet  begun 
to  recover  it,  persons  arise  whose  lead- 
ing and  favourite  idea  is  the  impor^ 
tanoe  of  dear  conceptions  and  precise 
thought^  and  the  necessity,  therefore, 
of  definite  laneuage.     These  persons, 
in  examining  uie  old  fbrmulss,  easily 
perceive  that  words  are  used  in  them 
without  a  meaning ;  and  if  they  are 
not  the  sort  of  persons  who  are  cap- 
able of  rediscovering  the  lost  signifi- 
eition,  they  naturally  enough  dismiss 
the  formula^    and  define  the  name 
without  reference  to  it.     In  so  doing 
they  fasten  down  the  name  to  what 
it  connotes   in  common  use  at  the 
time  when  it  conveys  the  smallest 
quantity  of  meaning  ;  and  introduce 
the  practice  of  employing  it   consis- 
tently and  uniformly,  according  to 
that  connotation.     The  word  in  this 
way  acquires  an  ektent  of  denotation 
far  beyond  what  it  had  before  ;  it  be- 
comes extended  to  many  things  to 
which  it  was  previously,  in  appear- 
sace  capriciously,  refused.      Of  the 
propositions  in  which  it  was  formerly 
uied,  those  which  were  true  in  virtue 
of  the  forgotten  part  of  its  meaning 
sre  now,  by  the  dearer  light  which 
the  definition  diffuses,  seen  not  to 
be  true  according  to  the  definition ; 
which,  however,  is  the  recognised  and 
sufficiently  correct  expression  of  ail 
that  is  perceived  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
say  one  by  whom  the  term  is  used  at 
the  present  day.     The  andent  for- 
mulas are  consequently   treated    as 
prejudices ;  and  people  are  no  longer 

tsnght  as  before,  though  not  to  under- 


stand them,  yet  to  believe  that  there 
is  truth  in  them.  They  no  longer  re- 
main in  the  general  mind  surrounded 
by  respect,  and  ready  at  any  time  to 
suggest  their  original  meaning.  What- 
ever truths  they  contain  are  not  only, 
in  these  circumstatoces,  rediscovered 
far  more  slowly,  but,  when  redis- 
covered, the  prejudice  with  which 
novelties  are  regarded  is  now,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  against  them,  instead 
of  being  on  their  side. 

An  example  may  make  these  re- 
marks more  intelligible.  In  all  ages, 
except  where  moral  speculation  has 
been  silenced  by  outward  compulsion, 
or  where  the  fediugs  which  prompt 
to  it  still  continue  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  an  estab- 
lished faith,  one  of  the  subjects  which 
have  most  occupied  the  minds  of 
thinking  persons  is  the  inquiry.  What 
is  virtue  ?  or.  What  is  a  virtuous  char« 
aoter  7  Among  the  different  theories 
on  the  subject  which  have,  at  different 
times,  grown  up  and  obtained  partial 
currency,  every  one  of  which  reflected 
as  in  the  dearest  mirror  the  express 
image  of  the  age  which  gave  it  birth) 
there  was  one,  according  to  which 
virtue  consists  in  a  correct  calculation 
of  our  own  personal  interests,  dther 
in  this  world  only,  or  also  in  another. 
To  make  this  theory  plausible,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  that  the  only  bene- 
fidal  actions  which  people  in  gene- 
ral were  accustomed  to  see,  or  were 
therefore  accustomed,  to  praise,  should 
be  such  as  were,  or  at  least  might 
without  contradicting  obvious  facts 
be  supposed  to  be,  the  result  of  a 
prudential  regard  to  self-interest ;  so 
that  the  words  really  connoted  no 
more,  in  common  acceptation,  than 
was  set  down  in  the  definition. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  partisans 
of  thiis  theory  had  contrived  to  intro- 
duce a  consistent  and  undeviating  use 
of  the  term  according  to  this  defini- 
tion. Suppose  that  they,  had  seriously 
endeavourad,  and  had  succeeded  in 
the  endeavour,  to  banish  the  word 
disinterestedness  from  the  language  ; 
had  obtaine4  the  disuse  of  all  expres- 
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010118  attaching  odium  to  selfiahnesii 
or  commendation  to  self-sacrifice,  or 
which  implied  generosity  or  kindness 
to  be  anything  but  doing  a  benefit  in 
order  to  reoeive  a  greater  personal 
advantage  in  turn.  Need  we  say  that 
this  abrogation  of  the  old  formulas 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  clear  ideas 
and  consistency  of  thought  would 
have  been  a  great  evil?  while  the 
very  inconsistency  incurred  by  the 
co-existence  of  the  formulas  with 
philosophical  opinions,  which  seemed 
to  condemn  them  as  absurdities,  oper- 
ated as  a  stimulus  to  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  thus  the  very 
doctrines  (xigmating  in  the  oblivion 
into  which  a  part  of  the  truth  had 
fallen  were  rendered  indirectly,  but 
powerfully,  instrumental  to  its  re- 
vival 

The  doctrine  of  the  Coleridge  school, 
that  the  language  of  any  people  among 
whom  culture  is  of  old  date  is  a  sacred 
deposit,  the  property  of  all  ages,  and 
which  no  one  age  should  consider  it- 
self empowered  to  alter,  borders  in- 
deed, as  thus  expressed,  on  an  extra- 
vagance ;  but  it  is  grounded  on  a 
truth,  frequently  overlooked  by  that 
class  of  logicians  who  think  more  of 
having  a  clear  than  of  having  a  com- 
prehensive meaning,  and  who  per- 
ceive that  every  age  is  adding  to  the 
truths  which  it  has  received  from  its 
predecessors,  but  fail  to  see  that  a 
counter-process  of  losing  truths  already 
possessed  is  also  constantly  going  on, 
and  requiring  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tention to  counteract  it.  Language 
is  the  depository  of  the  accumulated 
body  of  experience  to  which  all  former 
ages  have  contributed  their  part,  and 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  all  yet  to 
come.  We  have  no  right  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity a  larger  portion  of  this  inherit- 
ance than  we  may  ourselves  have 
profited  by.  However  much  we  may 
be  able  to  improve  on  the  conclusions 
of  our  forefathers,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  not  inadvertently  to  let  any 
of  their  premises  slip  through  our 
fingers.     It  may  be  good  to  alter  the 


meaning  of  a  word,  bat  it  is  bad  to 
let  any  part  of  the  meaning  dropi 
Whoever  seeks  to  introduce  a  more 
correct  use  of  a  term  with  which 
important  associations  are  connected, 
should  be  required  to  possess  ui  a^ 
curate  acquaintance  with  the  histor 
of  the  particular  word,  and  of  the 
opinions  which  in  different  stages  of 
its  progress  it  served  to  express.  To 
be  qualified  to  define  the  name,  ve 
must  know  all  that  has  ever  bM> 
known  of  the  properties"of  thecba 
of  objects  which  are,  or  origisiSj 
were,  denoted  by  it  For  if  we  giw 
it  a  meaning  according  to  which  uj 
proposition  will  be  false  which  hu 
ever  been  generally  held  to  be  tw 
it  is  incumbent  on  ns  to  be  sure  thit 
we  know  and  have  considered  » 
which  those  who  believed  the  ^ 
position  understood  by  it. 


CHAPTER  V, 

OS  THE  NATURAL  HI8T0BT  OP  IW 
VARIATIONS  IN  THE  MBAUOfi  * 
TERMS. 

§  I.  It  is  not  only  in  the  100^ 
which  has  now  been  pointed  o^ 
namely,  by  gradual  inattention  to* 
portion  of  &e  ideas  conveyed,  tw* 
words  in  common  use  are  liaU«  ^ 
shift  their  connotation.  The  trutha 
that  the  connotation  of  snch  ««» 
is  perpetually  varying,  as  might  w 
expected  from  the  manner  in  wbi^ 
words  in  common  use  acquire  theff 
connotation.  A  technical  teim«  in- 
vented for  purposes  of  art  or  Bcieooe, 
has,  from  the  first,  the  connotatM* 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor;  b"** 
name  which  is  in  every  one's  aoav 
before  any  one  thinks  of  defining  J^ 
derives  its  oonnotation  only  fi^"^  ^ 
circumstanoes  which  are  babitnaw/ 
brought  to  mind  when  it  is  F^ 
nounced.  Among  these  circumstances 

the  properties  common  to  the  thJ^ 
denoted  by  the  name  have  nataiaUy 
a  princi|)id  place,  and  would  have 
the  sole  place  if  langoage  were  rtg^' 
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lated  by  convention  rather  than  by 
custom  and  accident.  But  besides 
these  common  properties,  which  if 
they  exist  are  certainly  present  when- 
ever  the  name  is  employed,  any  other 
circomstanoe  may  eaauaUy  be  fomid 
alimg  with  it  so  frequently  as  to 
become  associated  with  it  in  the 
same  manner,  and  as  strongly  as  the 
common  properties  themselves.  In 
proportion  as  this  association  forms 
itself,  people  give  up  using  the  name 
in  cases  in  which  those  casual  cir- 
cumstances do  not  exist.  They  pre- 
fer using  some  other  name,  or  the 
same  name  with  some  adjunct,  rather 
than  employ  an  expression  which  will 
call  up  an  idea  they  do  not  want  to 
excite.  The  circumstance  originally 
casual  thus  becomes  r^ularly  a  part 
ci  the  connotation  of  the  word. 

It  is  this  continual  incorporation 
of  circumstances  originally  accidental 
into  the  permanent  signification  of 
words  which  is  the  cause  that  there 
are  so  few  exact  synonyms.  It  is 
this  also  which  renders  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  a  word,  by  universal  re- 
mark, so  imperfect  an  exponent  of  its 
real  meaning.  The  dictionary  mean- 
ing b  marked  out  in  a  broad,  blunt 
way,  and  probably  includes  all  that 
was  originally  necessaiy  for  the  cor- 
rect employment  of  the  term  ;  but  in 
process  of  time  so  many  collateral 
associations  adhere  to  words,  that 
whoever  should  attempt  to  use  them 
with  no  other  guide  than  the  dic- 
tionary would  confound  a  thousand 
nice  distinctions  and  subtle  shades 
of  meaning  which  dictionaries  take 
no  account  of ;  as  we  notice  in  the 
use  of  a  language  in  conversation  or 
writing  by  a  foreigner  not  thoroughly 
master  of  it.  The  history  of  a  word, 
by  showing  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine its  use,  is  in  these  cases  a  better 
guide  to  its  employment  than  any  defi- 
nition ;  for  definitions  can  only  show 
its  meaning  at  the  particular  time,  or 
at  most  the  series  of  its  successive 
meanings,  but  its  histoiy  may  show 
the  law  by  which  the  succession  was 
produced.     The  word  gentleman,  for 


instance,  to  the  correct  employment 
of  which  a  dictionary  would  be  no 
guide,  originally  meant  simply  a  man 
bom  in  a  certain  rank.  From  this 
it  came  by  degrees  to  connote  all 
such  qualities  or  adventitious  circum- 
stances as  were  usually  found  to  be- 
long to  persons  of  that  rank.  This 
consideration  at  once  explains  why  in 
one  of  its  vidgar  acceptations  it  means 
any  one  who  lives  without  labour,  in 
another  without  manual  labour,  and 
in  its  more  elevated  signification  it 
has  in  every  age  signified  the  con- 
duct, character,  habits,  and  outward 
appearance,  in  whomsoever  found, 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
age,  belonged  or  were  expected  to 
belong  to  persons  bom  and  educated 
in  a  high  social  position. 

It  continually  happens  that  of  two 
words,  whose  dictionary  meanings  are 
either  the  same  or  very  slightly 
different,  one  will  be  the  proper 
word  to  use  in  one  set  of  circimi- 
stances,  another  in  another,  without 
its  being  possible  to  show  how  the 
custom  of  so  employing  them  origi- 
nally grew  up.  The  accident  that 
one  of  the  words  was  used  and  not 
the  other  on  a  particular  occasion 
or  in  a  particular  social  circle,  will 
be  sufficient  to  produce  so  strong  an 
association  between  the  word  and 
some  speciality  of  circumstances, 
that  mankind  abandon  the  use  of 
it  in  any  other  case,  and  the  specia- 
lity becomes  part  of  its  signification. 
The  tide  of  custom  first  drifts  the 
word  on  the  shore  of  a  particular 
meaning,  then  retires  and  leaves  it 
there. 

An  instance  in  point  is  the  remark- 
able change  which,  in  the  English 
language  at  least,  has  taken  place  in 
the  signification  of  the  word  loyalty. 
That  word  originally  meant  in  Eng- 
lish, as  it  still  means  in  the  language 
from  whence  it  came,  fair,  open  deal- 
ing, and  fidelity  to  engagements ;  in 
that  sense  the  quality  it  expressed 
was  part  of  the  ideal  chivalrous  or 
knightly  character.  By  what  pro- 
cess, in  England,  the  term  became  re- 
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Btricted  to  the  single  oase  of  fidelity 
to  the  throne,  I  am  not  suiiiciently 
versed  in  the  histoiy  of  oourtly  lan- 
guage to  be  able  to  pronounce.  The 
interval  between  a  loyai  cfievaUer  and 
a  loyal  subject  is  certainly  great.  I 
can  only  suppose  that  the  word  was, 
at  some  period,  the  favourite  term  at 
court  to  express  fidelity  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance ;  until  at  length  those  who 
wished  to  speak  of  any  other,  and  as 
it  was  probably  deemed,  inferior  sort 
of  fidelity,  either  did  not  venture  to 
use  so  dignified  a  term,  or  found  it 
convenient  to  employ  some  other  in 
order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood. 

§  2.  Oases  are  not  unfrequent  in 
which  a  circumstance,  at  first  casu- 
ally incorporated  into  the  connotation 
of  a  word  which  originally  had  no 
reference  to  it,  In  time  whoUy  super- 
sedes the  original  meaning,  and  be- 
comes not  merely  a  part  of  the  con- 
notation, but  the  whole  of  it.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  word  pagan, 
pagamii — which  originally,  aa  its  ety- 
mology imports,  was  equivalent  to 
villager — the  inhabitant  of  Apti^ui^  or 
village.  At  a  particular  era  in  the 
extension  of  Christianity  over  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adherents  of  the 
old  religion,  and  the  villagers  or 
country  people,  were  nearly  the  same 
body  of  individuals,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  having  been  earliest  con- 
verted ;  as  in  our  own  day,  and  at  all 
times,  the  greater  activity  of  social 
intercourse  renders  them  the  earliest 
recipients  of  new  opinions  and  modes, 
while  old.  habits  and  prejudices  linger 
longest  among  the  country  people; 
not  to  mention  that  the  towns  were 
more  immediately  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Government,  which  at 
that  time  had  embraced  Christianity. 
From  this  casual  coincidence,  the 
word  poffarnu  carried  with  it,  and 
began  more  and  more  steadily  to  sug- 
gest, the  idea  of  a  worshipper  of  the 
ancient  divinities  ;  until  at  length  it 
suggested  that  idea  so  forcibly,  that 
people  who  did  not  desire  to  suggest 
the  idea   avoided    using  the  word. 


But  when  pagmw*  had  come  to  eon- 
note  heathenism,  the  very  unimpor- 
tant ciroumstanoe,  with  referenos  to 
that  fact,  of  the  place  of  rendenee, 
was  soon  disregarded  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  word.  As  there  wn 
seldom  any  oooasioii  for  makiagaeps- 
rate  assertions  respecting  hesthas 
who  lived  in  the  country,  there  «» 
no  need  for  a  separate  word  to  de- 
note them  ;  and  pagan  came  not  ealy 
to  mean  heathen,  but  to  mean  thit 
exclusively. 

A  case  still  more  familiar  te  wb 
readers  is  that  of  the  word  nfiA> 
or  mlUin,     This  term,  as  everybwh 
knows,  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  en- 
notation  as  strictly  defined  as  a  vwl 
could  have,  being  the  proper  kgil 
designation   for  Uiose   persons  vko 
were  the  subjects  of  the  less  oot(«» 
forms  of  feudal  bondinge.     The  wk 
of  the  semi-barbiuroiis  military  aiii^ 
oraoy  for  these  their  abject  depenc^ 
rendered  the  act  of  likening  anyp«- 
son  to  this  class  of  people  a  mw  ^ 
the  greatest  contumely;    the  nB» 
Boom  led  them  to  ascribe  to  the  mv* 
people  all  manner  of  hateful  qnslitA 
which  doubtless  also,  in  the  degrviiif 
situation  in   which  they  were  bekL 
were  often  not  unjustly  impated  t» 
them.    These  circumstances  oombisN 
to  attaoh  to  the  term  villain  ideu  ^ 
erime  and  guilt,  in  so  forcible  a  nii* 
ner  that  the  application  of  the  epitli^ 
even  to  those  to  whom  it  legally  b»- 
longed  became  an  affront,  and  «u 
abstained  from  whenever  no  affrost 
was  intended.     From  that  time  geS^ 
was  part  of  the  connotation,  and  aoA 
became  the  whole  of  it,  since  atf* 
kind  were  not  prompted  by  any  uigen* 
motive  to  continue  making  a  cMn^' 
tion  in  their  langui^re  b^ween  b*d 
men  of  servile  station  and  bad  nes 
of  any  other  rank  in  lifei. 

These  and  similar  instances  in  which 
the  original  signification  of  a  term  « 
totally  lost — another  and  an  entir^ 
distinct  meaning  being  first  engrtlted 
upon  the  former,  and  finally  subitt* 
tuted  for  it — afford  examples  of  the 
double  moyement  which   is  alva/i 
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tsiking  place  in  language ;  two  coiinter- 
movementa,  one  of  General isation,  bj 
which  words  are  perpetually  losing 
portions  of  their  connotation,  and  be- 
coming of  less  meaning  and  more 
general  acceptation  ;  the  other  of  Spe- 
cialisation, by  which  other,  or  even 
these  same  words,  are  continually 
taking  on  fresh  connotation  ;  acquir- 
ing additional  'meaning,  by  being  re- 
stricted in  their  employment  to  a  part 
only  of  the  occasions  on  which  they 
might  properly  be  used  before.  This 
double  movement  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  natural  history  of 
language,  (to  which  natural  history 
the  artificial  modifications  ought  al- 
inrays  to  have  some  degree  of  refer- 
ence,) to  justify  our  dwelling  a  little 
longer  on  the  nature  of  the  twofold 
phenomenon,  and  the  causes  to  which 
it  owes  its  existence. 

§  3.  To  begin  with  the  movement 
of  generalisation.  It  might  seem  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  changes  in 
the  meaning  of  names  which  take 
{ilaoe  merely  from  their  being  used 
ignorantly,  by  persons  who,  not  hav- 
ing properly  mastered  the  received 
connotation  of  a  word,  apply  it  in  a 
looser  and  wider  sense  than  belongs 
to  it.  This,  however,  is  a  real  source 
of  alterations  in  the  language  ;  for 
when  a  word,  from  being  often  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  one  of  the  qua- 
lities which  it  connotes  does  not  exist, 
ceases  to  suggest  that  quality  with 
certainty,  then  even  those  who  are 
under  no  mistake  as  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  prefer  express- 
ing that  meaning  in  some  other  way, 
and  leave  the  original  word  to  its  fate. 
The  word  'Squire,  as  standing  for  an 
owner  of  a  landed  estate  ;  Parson,  as 
denoting  not  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
but  clergymen  in  general ;  Artist,  to 
denote  only  a  painter  or  sculptor,  are 
cases  in  point.  Such  cases  give  a  clear 
insight  intothe  processof  thedegenera- 
tion  of  languages  in  periods  of  history 
when  literazy  culture  was  suspended  ; 
and  we  are  now  in  danger  of  ex- 
periencing »  similar  evil  through  the 


superficial  extension  of  the  same  cul- 
ture. So  many  persons  without  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  education 
have  become  writers  by  profession, 
that  written  language  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  principally  wielded  by  per- 
sons ignorant  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
instrumenti  and  who  are  spoiling  it 
more  and  more  for  those  wno  under- 
stand it.  Vulgarisms,  which  creep  in 
nobody  knows  how,  are  daily  deprive 
ing  the  English  language  of  valuable 
modes  of  expressing  thought.  To  take 
a  present  instance  :  the  verb  tran$pire 
formerly  conveyed  very  expressively 
its  correct  meaning,  viz.  to  become 
known  through  tmnoticed  channels — 
to  exhale,  as  it  were,  into  publicity 
through  invisible  pores,  like  a  vapour 
of  gas  disengaging  itself.  But  of  late 
a  practice  has  commenced  of  employ- 
ing this  word,  for  the  sake  of  finery, 
as  a  mere  synonym  of  to  happen : 
'*  the  events  which  have  transpired  in 
the  Crimea,"  meaning  the  incidents  of 
the  war.  This  vile  specimen  of  bad 
English  is  already  seen  in  the  de- 
spatches of  noblemen  and  viceroys  : 
and  the  time  is  apparently  not  far 
distant  when  nobody  will  understand 
the  word  if  used  in  its  proper  sense. 
In  other  cases  it  is  not  the  love  of 
finery,  but  simple  want  of  education, 
which  makes  writers  employ  words  in 
senses  unknown  to  genuine  English. 
The  use  of  **  aggravating  "  for  "  pro- 
voking," in  my  boyhood  a  vulgarism 
of  the  nursery,  has  crept  into  almost 
all  newspapers,  and  into  many  books  ; 
and  when  the  word  is  used  in  its  proper 
sense,  as  when  writers  on  criminal  law 
speak  of  aggravating  and  extenuating 
circumstances,  their  meaning,  it  is 
probable,  is  already  misunderstood. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  these 
corruptions  of  language  do  no  harm. 
Those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
difficulty  (and  who  know  by  experience 
how  great  it  already  is)  of  expressing 
oneself  clearly  with  precision,  find 
their  resources  continually  narrowed 
by  illiterate  writers,  who  seize  and 
twist  from  its  purpose  some  form  of 
speech  which  once  served  to  convey 
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briefl}'  and  compftctly  an  unambiguons 
meaning.  It  would  hardly  be  believed 
how  often  a  writer  is  compelled  to  a 
circumlocution  by  the  Ringle  vulgar- 
ism, introduced  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  using  the  word  alone  as  an 
adverb,  only  not  being  fine  enough  for 
the  rhetoric  of  unbitious  ignorance. 
A  man  will  say,  '*  To  which  I  am  not 
alone  bound  by  honour,  but  also  by 
law/*  unaware  that  what  he  has  un- 
intentionally said  is,  that  he  is  not 
alone  bound,  some  other  person  being 
bound  with  him.  Formerly,  if  any 
one  said,  "  I  am  not  alone  responsible 
for  this,"  he  was  understood  to  mean 
(what  alone  his  words  mean  in  correct 
English)  that  he  is  not  the  sole  per- 
son responsible  ;  but  if  he  now  used 
such  an  expression,  the  reader  would 
be  confused  between  that  and  two 
other  meanings — that  he  is  not  only 
responsible  but  something  more,  or 
that  he  is  responsible  not  only  for  fhit 
but  for  something  besides.  The  time 
is  coming  when  Tennyron's  (Enone 
could  not  say,  "  I  will  not  die  alone," 
lest  she  should  be  supposed  to  mean 
that  she  vrould  not  only  die  but  do 
something  else. 

The  bhinder  of  writing  predicate 
for  predict  has  become  so  widely  dif- 
fused that  it  bids  fair  to  render  one 
of  the  most  useful  terms  in  the  scien- 
tific vocabulary  of  Logic  unintelli- 
gible. The  mathematical  and  logical 
term  "to  eliminate"  is  undergoing 
a  similar  destruction.  All  who  are 
acquainted  either  with  the  proper  use 
of  the  word  or  with  its  etymology, 
know  that  to  eliminate  a  thing  is  to 
thrust  it  out;  but  those  who  know 
notliing  about  it,  except  that  it  is  a 
fine-looking  phrase,  use  it  in  a  sense 
precisely  the  reverse,  to  denote,  not 
turning  anything  out,  but  bringing  it 
in.  They  talk  of  eliminating  some 
truth,  or  other  useful  result,  from  a 
mass  of  details.*  A  similar  permanent 

*  Though  no  such  evil  consequences  as 
take  place  in  these  iimtances  are  likely  to 
nriM  from  the  modem  froHk  of  writlnfif 
>anato7-y  instead  of  sanitary,  it  desorvos 
notice  as  a  charming  specimen  of  pedantry 
engrafted  upon  Ignonince.   Those  who  thus 


deterioration  in  the  language  is  in 
danger  of  being  produced  bj  the 
blunders  of  translators.  The  writers 
of  telegrams  and  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents of  newspapers  have  gone 
on  so  long  translating  demander  hj 
"  to  demand,"  without  a  suspicioa  that 
it  means  only  to  ask,  that  (we  context 
generally  showing  that  nothing  else  ii 
meant)  English  readers  are  gnduallr 
associating  the  English  word  demud 
with  simple  asking,  thus  leaving  the 
language  without  a  term  to  express  i 
demand  in  its  proper  sense.  In  lib 
manner,  "transaction,"  the  Frenck 
word  for  a  compromise,  is  tran^btei 
into  the  English  word  transactiia; 
while,  curiously  enough,  the  inroiB 
change  is  taking  place  in  Fnac^ 
where  the  word  **  compromis "  b* 
lately  begrm  to  be  used  for  expreaaaj 
the  same  idea.  If  this  continues,  the 
two  countries  will  have  exchaoH 
phrases. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  geB^ 
ralisation  of  names  through  their  igwv 
rant  misuse,  there  is  a  tendency  ii 
the  same  direction  consistently  ^ 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  meaniif > 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  things  known  to  us,  and  of  vhidi 
we  feel  a  desire  to  speak,  moitiplj 
faster  than  the  names  for  them.  Ex- 
cept on  subjects  for  which  there  btf 
been  constructed  a  scientific  termino' 
logy,  with  which  unscientific  perwia 
do  not  meddle,  great  difficulty  is  geiK- 
rally  found  in  bringing  a  new  naiw 
into  use ;  and  independently  of  M 
difficulty,  it  is  natural  to  prefer  gi^'ing 
to  a  new  object  a  name  which  at  leMt 
expresses  its  resemblance  to  something 
already  known,  since  by  predicating 
of  it  a  name  entirely  new  we  at  fiivt 
convey  no  information.  In  this  mao* 
ner  the  name  of  a  species  often  be- 
comes the  name  of  a  genus ;  as  Mft, 
for  example,  or  oil;  the  former  <jf 
which  words  originally  denoted  only 

undertake  to  correct  the  spelling  of  ^ 
claasicnl  English  writers  are  not  awir< 
that  the  meaning  of  tanatcry,  if  thtfro  w«f« 
such  a  word  in  the  lanfraage,  wonM  Mf* 
reference  not  to  the  preservation  of  healta, 
but  to  the  cura  of  duoaaa. 
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the  muriate  of  soda^  the  latter,  as  its 
etymology  indicates,  only  olive  oil ; 
but  which  now  denote  lar^e  and  diver- 
sified dasses  of  substances  resembling 
these  in  some  of  their  qualities,  and 
connote  only  those  common  qualities, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  distinctive 
properties  of  olive  oil  and  sea  salt. 
The  words  glow  and  toctp  are  used  by 
modem  chemists  in  a  similar  manner, 
to  denote  genera  of  which  the  sub- 
stances vulgarly  so  called  are  single 
species.  And  it  often  happens,  as  in 
tikose  instances,  that  the  term  keeps 
its  special  signification  in  addition  to 
its  more  general  one,  and  becomes 
ambiguous,  that  is,  two  names  instead 
of  one. 

These  changes,  by  which  words  in 
ordinary  use  become  more  and  more 
generalised,  and  less  and  less  expres- 
tdve,  take  place  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree with  the  words  which  express 
the  complicated  phenomena  of  mind 
and  society.  Historians,  travellers, 
and  in  general  those  who  speak  or 
write  concerning  moral  and  social 
phenomena  with  which  they  are  not 
familiarly  acquainted,  are  the  great 
agents  in  this  modification  of  langu- 
age. The  vocabulary  of  all  except 
miusually  instructed  as  well  as  thiuk- 
ing  persons,  is,  on  such  subjects, 
eminently  scanty.  They  have  a  cer- 
tain smaU  set  of  words  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  and  which  they  em- 
ploy to  express  phenomena  the  most 
heterogeneous,  because  they  have 
never  sufficiently  analysed  the  facts 
to  which  those  words  correspond  in 
their  own  country,  to  have  attached 
perfectly  definite  ideas  to  the  words. 
The  first  English  conquerors  of  Ben- 
gal, for  example,  carried  with  them 
the  phrase  la-nded  proprietor  into  a 
countiy  where  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals over  the  soil  were  extremely 
different  in  degree,  and  even  in  na- 
ture, from  those  recognised  in  Eng- 
Imd.  Af^Iying  the  term  with  idl 
its  English  associations  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  to  one  who  had  onlv  a 
limited  right  thev  gave  an  absolute 
right,  from  another  because  he  had 


not  an  absolute  right  they  took  away 
all  right,  drove  whole  classes  of  people 
to  ruin  and  despair,  filled  the  countr^^ 
with  banditti,  created  a  feeling  that 
nothing  was  secure,  and  produced, 
with  the  best  intentions,  a  disorganisa- 
tion of  society  which  had  not  been 
produced  in  that  country  by  the  most 
nithless  of  its  barbarian  invaders. 
Yet  the  usage  of  persons  capable  of 
so  gross  a  misapprehension  determines 
the  meaning  of  language ;  and  the 
words  they  thus  misuse  grow  in 
generality,  until  the  instructed  are 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  to  employ 
those  words  (first  freeing  them  from 
vagueness  by  giving  them  a  definite 
connotation)  as  generic  terms,  sub- 
dividing the  genera  into  species. 

§  4.  While  the  more  rapid  growth 
of  idesjB  than  of  names  thus  creates  a 
perpetual  necessity  for  making  the 
same  names  serve,  even  if  imperfectly, 
on  a  greater  number  of  occasions, 
a  counter-operation  is  going  on,  by 
which  names  become,  on  the  contrary, 
restricted  to  fewer  occasions,  by  tak- 
ing on,  as  it  were,  additional  connota- 
tion, from  circumstances  not  origin- 
ally included  in  the  meaning,  but 
which  have  become  onnected  with 
it  in  the  mind  by  some  accidental 
cause.  We  have  seen  above,  in  the 
words  pagan  and  villain,  remarkable 
examples  of  the  specialisation  of  the 
meaning  of  words  from  casual  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  of  the  generali- 
sation of  it  in  a  new  direction,  which 
often  follows. 

Similar  specialisations  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  history  even 
of  scientific  nomenclature.  *'  It  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,"  says  Dr.  Paris 
in  his  Pharmacoloffia,*  "  to  find  a  word 
which  is  used  to  express  general  char- 
acters subsequently  become  the  name 
of  a  specific  substance  in  which  such 
characters  are  predominant ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  some  important  ano- 
malies in  nomenclature  may  be  thus 
explained    The  term  A/xreWxov,  from 

*  HiMtcrieal  Intntdtiction,  voL  i.  p.  66-68. 
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which  the  word  Arsenic  is  derived, 
was  an  ancient  epithet  applied   to 
those  natural  substances  which  pos- 
sessed strong  and  acrimonious  pro- 
perties, and  as  the  poisonous  quality 
of  arsenic  was  found  to  be  remark- 
ably powerful,  the  term  was  especi- 
ally applied  to  Orpiment,  the  form  in 
which  this  metal  most  usually  occurred. 
So  the  term  Verbena  (quasi  Herhtna) 
originally    denoted    adl  those    herbs 
that  were  held  sacred  on  account  of 
their  being  employed  in  the  rites  of 
sacrifice,  as  we  learn  from  the  poets  ; 
but  as  one  herb  was  usually  adopted 
upon  these  occasions,  the  word  Ver- 
bena came  to  denote  that  particular 
herb  onLify  and  it  is  transmitted  to  us 
to  this  day  under  the  same  title,  viz. 
Verbena  or  Vervain,  and  indeed  until 
lately  it  enjoyed  the  medical  reputa- 
tion which  its  sacred  origin  conferred 
upon  it,  for  it  was  worn  suspended 
around  the  neck  as  an  amulet    VUHolj 
in  the  original  application  of  the  word, 
denoted  any  crystalline  body  with  a 
certain  degree  of  transparency  {vU- 
rum)i  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  term  is  now  appropri- 
ated to  a  particular  species:  in  the 
same  manner,  Barkf  which  is  a  general 
term,  is  applied  to  express  one  genus, 
and  by  way  of  eminence  it  has  the 
article  The  prefixed,   as   The  bark : 
the  same  observation  will  apply  to 
the  word  Opium,  which,  in  its  primi- 
tive sense,  signi^es  any  juice  (dir6s, 
Succiu),  while  it  now  only  denotes 
one  species,   viz.  that  of  the  poppy. 
So,    again,   Elaterium  was  used   by 
Hippocrates  to  signify  various  internal 
applications,  especially  purgatives,  of 
a  violent  and  drastic  nature  (from  the 
word  ^Xat^vw,  agito,  moveo,  ailniulo), 
but  by  succeeding  authors  it  was  ex- 
clusively applied  to  denote  the  active 
matter  which  subsides  from  the  juice 
of  the  wild   cwsumber.      The  word 
FecuUt^   ftgain,   originally   meant    to 
imply  any  substance  which  was  de- 
rived by  spontaneous  subsidence  from 
a  liquid  (from  faas,  the  grounds  or 
settlement  of  any  liquor) ;  afterwards 
it  was  applied  to  Starch,  which  is  de- 


posited in  this  manner  by  agitating 
the  flour  of  wheat  in  water;  and 
lastly,  it  has  been  appUed  to  a  peculiar 
vegetable  principle,  which,  like  starch, 
is  insoluble  in  oold,  but  oompletelr 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  whita 
it  forms  a  gelatinous  solution.  Thii 
indefinite  meaning  of  the  word/ecu^ 
has  created  numerous  mistakes  in 
pharmaceutic  chemistry.  £lateriDiD, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  be  /ecuZo,  and, 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  WOTd,H 
is  properly  so  called,  inasmuch  m  it 
is  procured  from  a  vegetable  juice  hj 
spontaneous  subeidenoe,  but  in  the 
limited  and  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term  it  conveys  an  erroneous  ides; 
for  instead  of  the  active  principle  of 
the  iuice  residing  in  fecvla^  it  is » 
peculiar  proximate  principle,  «u»  ^ 
erUf  to  which  I  nave  ventured  ti> 
bestow  the  name  of  EUUin.  For  the 
same  reason,  much  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity involve  the  meaning  of  tbc 
word  Extract^  because  it  is  applied 
generally  to  any  substance  o'btained 
by  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable 
solution,  ana  gpedficaUy  to  a  peculiar 
proximate  principle^  possessed  of  cer- 
tain characters,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  elemen- 
tary body." 

A  generic  term  is  always  liable  to 
become  thus  limited  to  a  single  spedes, 
or  even  individual,  if  people  have  oc- 
casion to  think  and  speak  of  that  indi- 
vidual or  species  much  oftener  than  of 
anything  else  which  is  contained  is 
the  genus.  Thus  bv  cattle,  a  sta^ 
coachman  will  understand  horses; 
beasts,  in  the  language  of  agricultu- 
rists, stands  for  oxen ;  and  binliS 
with  some  sportsmen,  for  partridge* 
only.  The  law  of  language  wbic^ 
operates  in  these  trivial  instances  ^ 
the  very  same  in  conformity  to  which 
the  terms  Oeis,  Deus,  and  God  were 
adopted  from  Polytheism  by  Ghiisti- 
anity,  to  express  Uie  single  object  of 
its  own  adoration.  Almost  all  the 
terminology  of  the  Christian  Chnreb 
is  made  up  of  words  originally  used  u 
a  much  more  general  acceptation: 
Eoclena,  Assembly ;  Bishop,  Episco- 
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pus,  Overseer;  Priesi,  Presbyter, 
Elder ;  Deaconf  Diaconiu,  Adminis- 
trator; SacrametUf  a  vow  of  allegi- 
ance ;  £vafi^itini^  good  tidings ;  and 
ftome  words,  as  Minuter^  are  still  used 
both  in  the  general  and  in  the  limited 
sense  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trage  ihe  progress  by  which  AtUhor 
came,  in  its  most  familiar  sense)  to 
signify  a  writer,  and  irolTrnis,  or 
maker,  a  poet. 

Of  the  incorporation  into  the  mean- 
ing of  a  term  of  circumstances  aociden- 
taUy  connected  with  it  at  some  parti- 
cular period,  as  in  the  case  of  Pagan, 
instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 
Physician  {^valxoSf  or  naturalist)  be- 
came, in  England,  synonymous  with 
a  healer  of  diseases,  because  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  medical 
pnictiti<mers  were  the  only  naturalists. 
CZere,  or  clerieus,  a  scholar,  came  to 
signify  an  ecclesiastic,  because  the 
cleigy  were  for  many  centuries  the 
only  scholars. 

Of  all  ideas,  iiowever,  the  most 
liable  to  cling  by  association  to  any- 
thing with  which  they  have  ever  been 
connected  by  proximity  are  those  of 
oar  pleasures  and  pains/ or  of  the 
things  which  we  habitually  oontem* 
plate  as  sources  of  our  pleasures  or 
pains.  The  additional  connotation, 
therefore,  which  a  word  soonest  and 
most  readily  takes  on  is  that  of  agree- 
ableness  or  painfulness,  in  their  vari* 
ous  kinds  and  degrees :  of  being  a 
good  or  bad  thing;  desirable  or  to 
be  avoided;  an  object  of  hatred,  of 
dread,  contempt,  admiration,  hope,  or 
love.  Accordingly  there  is  hardly  a 
(tingle  name,  expressive  of  any  moral 
or  social  fact  calculated  to  call  forth 
Rtroiig  affections  either  of  a  favourable 
ur  of  a  hostile  nature,  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  decidedly  and  irresistibly 
a  connotation  of  those  strong  affeo* 
tions,  or,  at  the  least,  of  approbation 
or  censure ;  insomuch  that  to  employ 
those  names  in  oonjunction  with  others 
by  whi<^  the  contrary  sentiments 
wen  expressed,  would  produce  the 
effect  of  a  paradox,  or  even  a  oontra- 
dietion  in  terms.    The  baneful  in- 


fluence of  a  connotation  thus  acquired 
on  the  prevailing  habits  of  thought, 
espedally  in  monds  and  politics,  nta 
been  well  pointed  out  on  many  on- 
oasions  by  Beutham.  It  gives  rlie 
to  the  fulaoy  of  "  queition-begging 
names."  The  very  property  which 
we  are  inquiring  whether  a  thing 
possesses  or  not,  has  become  so  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  the  thing 
as  to  be  part  of  its  meaning,  insomuch 
that  by  merely  uttering  the  name  we 
assume  the  point  which  was  to  be 
made  out :  one  of  the  most  frequent 
sources  of  apparently  self«evid6nt  pro- 
positions. 

Without  any  further  multiplication 
of  examples  to  illustrate  the  changes 
which  usage  is  continually  making  in 
the  signification  of  terms,  I  shall  add, 
as  a  practical  rule,  that  the  logician, 
not  being  able  to  prevent  such  trans- 
formations, should  submit  to  them 
with  a  good  grace  when  they  are  irre- 
vocably effected,  and  if  a  definition  is 
necessary,  define  the  word  acc(»'ding 
to  its  new  meaning,  retaining  the 
former  as  a  second  signifieatiofi,  if  it 
is  needed,  and  if  there  is  any  chstice 
of  being  able  to  preserve  it  either 
in  the  language  of  philosophy  or  in 
common  use.  Logicians  cannot  maJce 
the  meaning  of  any  but  soientifie 
terms :  that  of  all  other  words  is 
made  by  the  collective  humim  rafie. 
But  logicians  can  ascertain  clearly 
what  it  is  which,  working  obscurely^ 
has  guided  the  general  mind  to  a 
particular  employment  of  ik  taamd  * 
and  when  they  have  found  this,  they 
can  clothe  it  in  such  distinct  And  per- 
manent terms,  that  mankind  shall 
see  the  meaning  which  before  they 
only  felt,  and  shall  toot  sbffer  it  to 
be  afterwards  forgotten  or  mibftppre^ 
bended. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  PBINOIPLBS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHICAL 
LAKGUAaS  FURTHER  CONBIDIRED. 

§  I.  We  have  thus  far  considered 
only  one  Of  the  tequisites  of  a  Ian- 
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goage  adapted  for  the  investigation 
of  truth — that  its  terms  shall  each 
of  them  convey  a  determinate  and 
unmistakable  meaning.  There  are, 
however,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, other  requisites:  some  of 
them  important  only  in  the  second 
degree,  but  one  which  is  fundamental, 
and  barely  yields  in  point  of  import- 
ance, if  it  yields  at  all  to  the  quality 
which  we  have  already  discussed  at 
BO  much  length.  That  the  language 
may  be  fitted  for  its  purposes,  not 
only  should  every  word  perfectly  ex- 
press its  meaning,  but  there  should 
be  no  important  meaning  without  its 
word.  Whatever  we  have  occasion 
to  think  of  often,  and  for  scientific 
purposes,  ought  to  have  a  name  ap- 
propriated to  it. 

This  requisite  of  philosophical  lan- 
guage may  be  considered  under  three 
different  heads,  that  number  of  sepa- 
rate conditions  being  involved  in  it. 

§  2.  First,  there  ought  to  be  all 
such  names  as  are  needful  for  making 
such  a  record  of  individual  observa- 
tions that  the  words  of  the  record 
shall  exactly  show  what  fact  it  is 
which  has  been  observed.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  an  accurate 
Descriptive  Terminology. 

The  only  things  which  we  can  ob- 
serve directly  being  our  own  sensa- 
tions or  other  feelings,  a  complete 
descriptive  language  would  be  one  in 
which  there  should  be  a  name  for 
every  variety  of  elementary  sensation 
or  feeling.  CJombinations  of  sensa- 
tions or  feelings  may  always  be  de- 
scribed if  we  have  a  name  for  each  of 
the  elementary  feelings  which  com- 
pose them  ;  but  brevity  of  descrip- 
tion and  clearness  (which  often  de- 
pends very  much  on  brevity)  are 
greatly  promoted  by  giving  distinctive 
names  not  to  the  elements  alone,  but 
also  to  all  combinations  which  are  of 
frequent  recurrence.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  Dr.  Whewell  *  some  of  the  ex- 

*  HUtorjf  nfScUnti^  Jdc<Ui  IL  xio,  xzz. 


cellent  remarks  which  he  has  made 
on  this  important  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject. 

*'  The  meaning  of  [descriptive]  tech- 
nical terms  can  be  fixed  in  the  first 
instance  only  by  convention,  and  cu 
be  made  intelligible  only  by  present- 
ing to  the  senses  that  which  the  tenu 
are  to  signify.  The  knowledge  of  a 
ooloui  by  its  name  can  only  be  tanght 
through  the  eye.  No  description  cu 
convey  to  a  hearer  what  we  mean  by 
appU-green  or  Frenck-grey.  ^  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  supposed  that,  in  the  first 
example,  the  term  apjde,  referring.to 
so  familiar  an  object,  sufficiently  sag- 
gests  the  colour  intended.  But  i 
may  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  not 
true ;  for  apples  are  of  many  different 
hues  of  green,  and  it  is  only  by  a  coa- 
ventionsd  selection  that  we  can  appr»- 
priate  the  term  to  one  special  shade. 
When  this  appropriation  is  once  waM 
the  term  refers  to  the  sensation,  td 
not  to  the  parts  of  the  term ;  for  these 
enter  into  the  compound  merdy  m  » 
help  to  the  memory,  whether  the  «Qg- 
gestion  be  a  natural  connection  ai  xn 
'apple-green,*  or  a  casual  one  ai  » 
*  French-grey.'  In  order  to  derive 
due  advantage  from  technical  term 
of  the  kind,  they  must  be  associated 
hnmediatdy  with  the  perception  to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  connected 
with  it  through  the  vague  usage*  of 
common  language.  The  memory  moj* 
retain  the  sensation  ;  and  the  tedi* 
nical  word  must  be  understood  » 
directly  as  the  most  familiar  wori 
and  more  distinctly.  When  we  find 
such  terms  as  tifv-white  or  piwhbetx- 
broion,  the  metallic  odi6ur  so  denoted 
ought  to  start  up  in  our  memory 
without  delay  or  search. 

"This,  which  it  is  most  important 
to  recollect  w^ith  respect  to  the  ftimpl^ 
properties  of  bodies,  as  colour  ano 
form,  is  no  less  true  with  respect  to 
more  compound  notions.  In  ail  cases 
the  term  is  fixed  to  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing by  convention  ;  and  the  staden^ 
in  order  to  use  the  word,  voxsi  be 
completely  familiar  with  the  conven- 
tion, so  that  he  has  no  need  to  frnae 
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ooDJectares  from  the  word  itself.  Sach 
conjectures  would  always  be  insecure, 
and  often  erroneous.  Thus  the  term 
jpapUumactoui  applied  to  a  flower  is 
employed  to  indicate,  not  only  a  re- 
semblance to  a  butterfly,  but  a  resem- 
blance arising  from  Ave  petals  of  a 
certain  peculiar  shape  and  arrange- 
ment; and  even  if  the  resemblance 
were  much  stronger  than  it  is 'in  such 
cases,  yet,  if  it  were  produced  in  a 
different  way,  as,  for  example,  by  one 
petal  or  two  only,  instead  of  a  *  stan- 
dard *  two  *  wings,'  and  a  *  keel '  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  more  or  less  united 
into  one,  we  should  be  no  longer  jus- 
tified in  speaking  of  it  as  a  '  papilio- 
naceous *  flower." 

When,  however,  the  thing  named 
is,  as  in  this  last  case,  a  combination 
of  simple  sensations,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  that  the  student  should  refer 
back  to  the  sensations  themselves  ;  it 
may  be  oommanicated  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  other  words ;  the 
tenns,  in  shorty  may  be  defined.  But 
the  names  of  elementary  sensations, 
or  elementary  feelings  of  any  sort, 
cannot  be  defined ;  nor  is  thero  any 
mode  of  making  their  signification 
known  but  by  making  the  learner 
experience  the  sensation,  or  referring 
him,  through  some  known  mark,  to 
his  remembrance  of  having  experi- 
enced it  before.  Hence  it  is  only  the 
impressions  on  the  outward  senses,  or 
those  inward  feelings  which  are  con- 
nected in  a  very  obvious  and  uniform 
manner  with  outward  objects,  that 
are  really  susceptible  of  an  exact  de- 
scriptive language.  The  countless 
variety  of  sensations  which  arise,  for 
instance,  from  disease,  or  from  pecu- 
liar physiological  states,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  name  ;  for  as  no 
one  can  judge  whether  the  sensation 
I  have  is  the  same  with  his,  the  name 
cannot  have,  to  us  two,  real  commu- 
nity of  meaning.  The  same  may  be 
*aid  to  a  considerable  extent  of  purely 
mental  feelings.  But  in  some  of  the 
sciences  which  are  conversant  with 
external  objects,  it  is  scaroely  possible 


to  surpass  the  perfection  to  which  this 
quality  of  a  philosophical  language  has 
been  carried, 

"The  formation*  of  an  exact  and 
extensive  descriptive  language  for  bo- 
tany has  been  executed  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  felicity,  which,  before  it 
was  attained,  could  hardly  have  been 
dreamt  of  as  attainable.  Every  part 
of  a  plant  has  been  named ;  and  the 
form  of  every  part,  even  the  most 
minute,  has  had  a  large  assemblage 
of  descriptive  terms  appropriated  to 
it,  by  means  of  which  the  botanist  can 
convey  and  receive  knowledge  of  form 
and  structure,  as  exactly  as  if  each 
minute  part  were  presented  to  him 
vastly  magnified.  This  acquisition 
was  part  of  the  Linnsean  reform.  .  .  . 
*Toumefort,*  says  Decandolle,  'ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  really 
perceived  the  utility  of  fixing  the  sense 
of  terms  in  such  a  way  as  always  to 
employ  the  same  word  in  the  same 
sense,  and  always  to  express  the  same 
idea  by  the  same  words ;  but  it  was 
Linnaeus  who  really  created  and  fixed 
this  botanical  language,  and  this  is 
his  fairest  claim  to  glory,  for  by  this 
fixation  of  language  he  has  shed  clear- 
ness and  precision  over  all  parts  of 
the  science. ' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  the  tenns  of 
botany.  The  fundamental  ones  have 
been  gradually  introduced,  as  the 
part  of  i^ants  were  more  carefully  and 
minutely  examined.  Thus  the  flower 
was  necessarily  distinguished  into  the 
calyXf  the  coroUOf  the  stamens,  and  the 
pistils  ;  the  sections  of  the  corolla  were 
termed  petals  by  Columna ;  those  of 
the  calyx  were  called  sepals  by  Necker. 
Sometimes  terms  of  greater  generality 
were  devised ;  as  perianth,  to  include 
the  calyx  and  corolla,  whether  one 
or  both  of  these  were  present :  pcri- 
carpy  for  the  part  enclosing  the  grain, 
of  whatever  kind  it  be,  fruit,  nut,  pod, 
&C.  And,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  descriptive  terms  may,  by  defini- 
tion and  combination,  become  vexy 

♦  Hiit,  Se.  Id,,  ii.  XIX-X13. 
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numerous  and  distinct  Thus  leayes 
may  be  called  pintuUifid,  pinnaiipar- 
tiUy  pinnatisectf  pinnatilcoate^  palma- 
tifid,  palmatvpariitef  &c.,  and  each  of 
these  words  designates  different  com- 
binations of  the  modes  and  extent 
of  the  divisions  of  the  leaf  with  the 
d  i  visions  of  its  outlina  In  some  cases, 
arbitrary  nmnerical  relations  are  in- 
troduced into  the  definition :  thus,  a 
leaf  is  called  bUobate  when  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  notch  ;  but  if  the 
notch  go  to  the  middle  of  its  length, 
it  is  b^d  ;  if  it  go  near  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  it  is  bipartite  ;  if  to  the  base,  it 
is  bi9ect.  Thus,  too^  a  pod  of  a  cruci- 
ferous plant  is  a  gUiquat  if  it  is  four 
£imes  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  but  if  it 
be  shorter  uian  this  it  is  a  iilictda. 
Such  terms  being  established,  the  form 
of  the  very  complex  leaf  or  frond  of 
a  fern  (Hymenophyllum  Wilsoni)  is 
exactly  conveyed  by  the  following 
phrase : — *  Fronds  rigid  pinnate,  pinnae 
recurved  subunilateral  pinnatifid,  the 
segments  linear  undivided  or  bifid, 
spinulososerrate/ 

"  Other  characters,  as  well  as  form, 
are  conveyed  with  the  like  precision  : 
colour  by  means  of  a  classified  scaJe 
of  colours.  .  .  .  This  was  done  with 
most  precision  by  Werner,  and  his 
scale  of  colours  is  stall  the  most  usual 
standard  of  naturalists.  Werner  also 
introduced  a  more  exact  terminology 
with  regard  to  other  characters  which 
are  important  in  mineralogy,  as  lustre, 
hardness.  But  Mohs  improved  upon 
this  step  by  giving  a  numerical  scale 
of  hardness,  in  which  talc  is  i,  gyp- 
sum 2,  calc  spar  3,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
Some  properties  as  specific  gravity,  by 
their  definition  give  at  once  a  nimieri- 
cal  measure ;  and  others,  as  crystal- 
line form,  require  a  very  considerable 
array  of  mathematical  calculation  and 
reasoning  to  point  out  their  relations 
and  gradations.*' 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  Descriptive  Ter- 
minology, or  of  the  language  requisite 
for  placing  on  record  our  observation 
of  individual  instances.  But  when 
we  proceed  from  this  to  Induction,  or 


rather  to  thftt  oomparison  of  obaetv«d 
instances  which  is  the  prepsratoiy 
step  towards  it,  we  stand  in  need  of 
an  additi<mal  and  a  different  feoct  of 
general  names. 

Whenever,  for  purposes  of  Indw- 
tion,  we  find  it  neoeeaary  to  introdooe 
(in  Dr.  Whewell's  phraseology)  sooe 
new  general  oonc^tiou  —  that  i^ 
wheneyer  the  oomparison  of  ^^^ 
phenomena  leads  to  the  recognitiaa 
in  them  of  some  comnMHi  cireim- 
stance,  which,  our  attention  not  hftT- 
ing  been  directed  to  it  on  any  fonwr 
occasion,  is  to  us  a  new  phenomeiuMH- 
it  is  of  importance  tiiat  this  new  cee- 
ception,  or  this  new  result  of  •^ff'JJ 
tion,  should  have  a  name  appfoprirtw 
to  it;  especially  if  the  circumrtiBee 
it  in  volves  be  one  which  leads  to  du? 
consequences,  or  which  U  likely  (0  ^ 
found  also  in  other  dasseS  of  pbe» 
mena.  No  doubt,  in  roost  «»<■ 
the  kind,  the  meaning  might  be  «•• 
veyed  by  joining  together  «w* 
words  already  in  use.  But  *!*• 
a  thing  has  to  be  often  flpokes  d, 
there  are  more  reasons  than  the 
saving  of  time  and  spaoe  fw  speakiog 
of  it  in  the  most  co&cise  maimar  ptfj 
sible.   What  darkness  would  be  spfCH 

over  geometrical  demonstrationit" 
wherever  the  word  cirde  is  used,  »• 
definition  of  a  circle  were  inserted  »• 
stead  of  it.  In  mathematics  and  ^ 
applications,  where  the  nature  of  ^ 
processes  demands  that  the  »^"^ 
should  be  strongly  concentrated,  w» 
does  not  require  that  it  shooid  » 
widely  diffused,  the  amportaiK*^  « 
concentration  also  in  the  expresswo* 
has  always  been  duly  felt;  **|^* 
mathematician  no  socmer  finds  toK 
he  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  same  two  things  togstbefi  i*^ 
he  at  once  creates  a  term  to  exp>«f 
them  whenever  combined :  ju^t  asi  Vi 
his  algebraical  operations,  be  »o^' 

tutes  fot  (a"  +  6»)|.  or  for|+^+ j+ 
&C.,  the  single  letter  P,Q,  or  S;iK>i 
solely  to  shorten  his  symboUcil^* 
prsssions,  but  to  simplify  the  pttwT 
intellectual  part  of  hw  opaM^UoiN^  V 
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enftbling  the  mind  to  give  its  exchi- 
ave  attention  to  the  relation  between 
the  quantity  S  and  the  other  quanti- 
ties which  enter  into  the  equation, 
without  being  distracted  by  thinking 
unnecessarily  of  the  parts  of  whidi  S 
is  itself  composed. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  promoting  perspi- 
cuity, for  giving  a  brief  and  compact 
name  to  each  of  the  more  considerable 
results  of  abstraction  which  are  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  our  intellec- 
tual phenomena^  By  naming  them, 
we  fix  our  attention  upon  them ;  we 
keep  them  more  constantly  before  the 
mind.  The  names  are  remembered, 
and,  being  remembered,  suggest  their 
definition  ;  while  if,  instead  of  specific 
and  characteristic  names,  the  mean- 
ing had  been  expressed  by  putting 
together  a  nmnber  of  other  names, 
that  particular  combination  of  words 
already  in  common  use  for  other  pur- 
poses would  have  had  nothing  to 
Bttke  itself  remembered  by.  If  we 
want  to  render  a  particular  combina- 
tioa  of  ideas  permanent  in  the  mind, 
there  is  nothing  which  clenches  it 
like  a  name  specially  devoted  to  ex- 
press it.  If  mathematicians  had  been 
obliged  to  speak  of  "that  to  which  a 
quantity,  in  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing, is  always  approaching  nearer,  so 
that  the  difference  becomes  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  but  to  which 
it  never  becomes  exactly  equal,"  in- 
stead of  expressing  aU  this  by  the 
simple  phrase,  **  the  limit  of  a  quan- 
tity," we  should  probably  have  long 
remained  without  most  of  the  impor- 
tant truths  which  have  been  dis- 
oovered  by  means  of  the  relation 
between  quantities  of  various  kinds 
and  their  limits.  If,  instead  of  speak- 
ing of  momerUum,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  say,  "the  product  of  the 
nmnber  of  units  of  velocity  in  the 
velocity  by  the  number  of  units  of 
mass  in  the  mass,'*  many  of  the  dyna- 
mical truths  now  apprehended  by 
means  of  this  oomplex  idea  would 
probably  have  escaped  notice,  for 
want  of  recalling  the  idea  itself  with 


suffioient  readiness  and  familiarity. 
And  on  subjects  less  remote  from  the 
topics  of  popular  discussion,  whoever 
wishes  to  draw  attention  to  some 
new  or  unfamiliar  distinction  lunong 
things  will  find  no  way  so  sure  as  to 
invent  or  select  suitable  names  for 
the  express  purpose  of  marking  it. 

A  \'olume  devoted  to  explaining 
what  the  writer  means  by  civilisation 
does  not  raise  so  vivid  a  conception 
of  it  as  the  ^single  expression,  that 
Civilisation  is  a  different  thing  from 
Cultivation  ;  the  compactness  of  that 
brief  designation  for  the  contrasted 
quality  bemg  an  equivalent  for  a  long 
discussion.  So^  if  we  would  impress 
forcibly  upon  the  understanding  and 
memory  the  distinction  between  the 
two  different  conceptions  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  we  cannot  more 
effectually  do  so  than  by  saying  that 
Delegation  is  not  Representation. 
Hardly  any  origimd  thoughts  on 
mental  or  social  subjects  ever  make 
their  way  among  mankind,  or  assume 
their  proper  importance  in  the  minds 
even  of  their  inventors,  until  aptly- 
selected  words  or  phrases  have,  as  it 
were,  nailed  them  down  and  held 
them  fast. 

§  4.  Of  the  three  essential  parts  of 
a  philosophical  language,  we  have  now 
mentioned  two :  a  terminology  suited 
for  describing  with  precision  the  in- 
dividual facts  observed  ;  and  a  name 
for  every  common  property  of  any 
importance  or  interest,  which  we  de- 
tect by  comparing  those  facts :  in- 
cluding (as  theconcretes  corresponding 
to  those  abstract  terms)  names  for  the 
classes  which  we  artificially  construct 
in  virtue  of  those  properties,  or  as 
many  of  them,  at  least,  as  we  have 
frequent  occasion  to  predicate  any- 
thing of. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  classes,  for 
the  recognition  of  which  no  such 
elaborate  process  is  necessary ;  be- 
cause each  of  them  is  marked  out 
from  all  others  not  by  some  one  pro- 
perty, the  detection  of  which  may 
depend  on  a  difficult  act  of  abstFaction^ 
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bat  by  its  properties  generally.  I 
mean,  tlie  Kindo  of  things,  in  the 
sense  which,  in  this  treatise,  has  been 
specially  attached  to  that  term.  By 
a  Kind,  it  will  be  remembered,  we 
mean  one  of  those  classes  which  are 
distinguished  from  aU  others  not  by 
one  or  a  few  definite  properties,  but 
by  an  unknown  multitude  of  them  ; 
the  combination  of  properties  on  which 
the  class  is  grounded  being  a  mere 
index  to  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
distinctive  attributes.  The  class  horse 
is  a  Kind,  because  the  things  which 
agree  in  possessing  the  characters  by 
which  we  recognise  a  horse,  agree  in 
a  great  number  of  other  properties, 
as  we  know,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
in  many  more  than  we  know.  Animal, 
again,  is  a  Kind,  because  no  definition 
that  could  be  given  of  the  name  animal 
could  either  exhaust  the  properties 
common  to  all  animals,  or  supply  pre- 
mises from  which  the  remainder  of 
those  properties  could  be  inferred. 
But  a  combination  of  properties  which 
does  not  give  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  other  independent  peculiarities, 
does  not  constitute  a  Kind.  White 
horse,  therefore,  is  not  a  Kind ;  be- 
cause  horses  which  agree  in  whiteness 
do  not  agree  in  anything  else,  except 
the  qualities  common  to  aU  horses, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  causes  or 
effects  of  that  particular  colour. 

On  the  principle  that  there  should 
be  a  name  for  everything  which  we 
have  frequent  occasion  to  make  asser- 
tions about,  there  ought  evidently  to 
be  a  name  for  every  Kind  ;  for  as  it 
is  the  very  meaning  of  a  Kind  that 
the  individuals  composing  it  have  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  properties  in 
common,  it  follows  that,  if  not  with 
our  present  knowledge,  yet  with  that 
which  we  may  hereafter  acquire,  the 
Kind  is  a  subject  to  which  there  will 
have  to  be  applied  many  predicates. 
The  third  component  element  of  a 
philosophical  language,  therefore,  is 
that  there  shall  l^  a  name  for  every 
Kind.  In  other  wordn,  there  must 
not  only  be  a  terminology,  but  also  a 
nomenclature. 


The  words  Nomendatore  aad  Ter- 
minology are  employed  by  md 
authors  almost  indiscriminately ;  Dr. 
Whewell  being,  as  far  as  I  am  swan, 
the  first  writer  who  has  regnUri; 
assigned  to  the  two  words  d^ffero^ 
meanings.  The  distinction,  hovcro, 
which  he  has  drawn  between  then 
being  real  and  important,  his  eximpie 
is  likely  to  be  followed ;  and  (» is 
apt  to  be  the  case  when  such  innon- 
tions  in  language  are  felicitoiulynta^^ 
a  vague  sense  of  the  distinction  ii  ff^ 
to  have  influenced  the  employmeotrf 
the  terms  in  common  practice,  bete 
the  expediency  had  been  pointed  i4 
of  discriminatingthem  philowphici3j' 
Every  one  would  say  that  the  niv* 
effected  by  Lavobier  and  GuTtoa 
Morveau  in  the  language  of  cbaaisby 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of »  m* 
nomenclature,  not  of  a  new  ^"^ 
logy.  Linear,  lanceolate,  ov«l,  ere- 
long, serrated,  dentate^  or  a*** 
leaves,  are  expressions  fonnbgf^ 
of  the  terminology  of  botany  whik  w 
names  "Viola  odomta"aud  "H" 
EuropjBus  "belongtoitsnomencUWJ- 

A  nomenclature  may  be  defi"» 
the  collection  of  the  names  of  aU"* 
Kinds  with  which  any  branch  <rfb««- 
ledge  is  conversant ;  or  more  prop!«7' 
of  all  the  lowest  Kinds,  or  iaWf 
»pec««— those  which  may  be  «f- 
divided  indeed,  but  not  into  Kv^ 
and  which  generally  accf»rd  with  *»* 
in  natural  history  are  termed  vwl 
species.  Science  possesses  two  splen- 
did examples  of  a  systematic  m»B»»- 
clatur« ;  that  of  plants  and  aauniis, 
constructed  by  Linuteus  «»d  his  8U^ 
cessors,  and  that  of  chemistry,  vhta 
we  owe  to  the  illustrious  P*"P  * 
chemists  who  flourished  in  France  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  these  two  departaneflts.  "* 
only  has  every  known  species,  orl«*" 
est  Kind,  a  name  assigned  to  ft,  oj 
when  new  lowest  Kinds  are  discove**** 
names  are  at  once  given  to  them  on  »" 
uniform  principle.  In  other  adeoce^ 
the  nomenclature  is  not  **.?'*'? 
constructed  on  any  system,  either  v^ 
cause  the  species  to  be  named  ar?  naf 
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DnmeroQS  enough  to  require  one  (as  in 
geometry,  for  example),  or  becaiue  no 
one  has  yet  suggested  a  suitable  prin- 
ciple for  such  a  system,  as  in  minera- 
logy :  in  which  the  want  of  a  scienti- 
cally  constructed  nomenclature  is  now 
the  principal  cause  which  retards  the 
prc^^ress  of  the  science. 

§  5.  A  word  which  carries  on  its 
laoe    that    it  belongs  to  a  nomen- 
clature seems  at  first  sight  to  differ 
from  other  concrete  general  names  in 
this — ^that   its  meaning  does  not  re- 
side in  its  connotation,  in  the  attri- 
butes implied  in  it,  but  in  its   de- 
notation, that  is,  in   the  particular 
group  of  things  which  it  is  appointed 
to  designate ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
unfolded  by  means  of  a  definition, 
but  must  be  made  known  in  another 
way.    This  opinion,  however,  appears 
to  me  erroneous.     Words  belonging 
to  a  nomenclature  differ,  I  conceive, 
from  other  words  mainly  in  this,  that 
besides  the  ordinary  connotation,  they 
bsfe  a  peculiar  one  of  their  own : 
bea'des  connoting  certain  attributes, 
they  also  connote  that  those  attri- 
butes are  distinctive  of  a  ElindL    The 
term  **  peroxide  of  iron,*'  for  example, 
belonging  by  its  form  to  the  syste- 
matic   nomenclature    of    chemistry, 
bears  on  its  face  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  Kind  of  substance.     It 
moreover  connotes,  like  the  name  of 
any  other  class,  some  portion  of  the 
properties  common  to  the  class  ;  in 
this  instance  the  property  of  being  a 
compound  of   iron  and   the  largest 
dose  of  oxwen  with  which  iron  wiU 
combine.     These  two  things,  the  fact 
of  being  such  a  compound,  and  the 
^Mst  of  being  a  Kind,  constitute  the 
connotation  of  the  name  peroxide  of 
iron.  When  we  say  of  the  substance  be- 
fore us,  that  it  is  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
we  thereby  assert,  first,  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  iron  and  a  nunximum  of 
oxygen,  and  next,  that  the  substance 
«o  composed   is  a  peculiar  Kind  of 

substance. 
Now,  this  second  part  of  the  con- 

'I'ltiktioQ  of  any  word  belonging  to  a 


nomenclature  is  as  essential  a  portion 
of  its  meaning  as  the  first  part,  while 
the  definition  only  declares  the  first ; 
and  hence  the  appearance  that  'the 
signification  of  such  terms  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  a  definition,  which  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  fallacious.  The 
name  Viola  odorata  denotes  a  Kind, 
of  which  a  certain  number  of  char- 
acters, sufficient  to  distinguish  it,  are 
enunciated  in  botanical  works.  This 
enumeration  of  characters  is  surely, 
as  in  other  cases,  a  definition  of  the 
name.  No^  say  some,  it  is  not  a 
definition,  for  the  name  Viola  odorata 
does  not  mean  those  characters ;  it 
means  that  particular  group  of  plants, 
and  the  characters  are  selected  from 
among  a  much  greater  number,  merely 
as  marks  by  which  to  recognise  the 
group.  But  to  this  I  reply,  that  the 
name  does  not  mean  that  group,  for 
it  would  be  applied  to  that  group  no 
lunger  than  while  the  group  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  infima  tpecies ;  if  it 
were  to  be  discovered  that  several 
distinct  Kinds  have  been  confounded 
under  this  one  name,  no  one  would  any 
longer  apply  the  name  Viola  odorata 
to  the  whole  of  the  group,  but  would 
apply  it,  if  retained  at  all,  to  one 
only  of  the  Kinds  contained  therein. 
What  is  imperative,  therefore,  is  not 
that  the  name  shall  denote  one  par- 
ticular collection  of  objects,  but  that 
it  shall  denote  a  Kind,  and  a  lowest 
Kind.  The  form  of  the  name  declares 
that^  happen  what  will,  it  is  to  denote 
an  tf^ma  tpeeiet;  and  that^  therefore, 
the  properties  which  it  connotes,  and 
which  are  expressed  in  the  definition, 
are  to  be  connoted  by  it  no  longer 
than  while  we  continue  to  believe  that 
those  properties,  when  found  together, 
indicate  a  Kind,  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  are  found  in  no  more  than 
one  Kind. 

With  the  addition  of  this  peculiar 
connotation,  implied  in  the  form  of 
every  word  which  belongs  to  a 
systematic  nomenclature,  the  set  of 
characters  which  is  employed  to  dis  • 
criminate  each  Kind  from  all  othpr 
Kinds  (and  which  is  a  real  definition) 
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constitutes  aa  completely  as  in  any 
other  case  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
tenn.  It  is  no  objection  to  say  that 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  natural  history) 
the  set  of  characters  may  be  changed, 
and  another  substituted  as  being 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, while  the  word,  still  conti- 
nuing to  denote  the  same  group  of 
things,  is  not  considered  to  have 
changed  its  meaning.  For  this  is  no 
more  than  may  happen  in  the  case  of 
any  other  general  name  :  we  may, 
in  reforming  its  connotation,  leave 
its  denotation  untouched  ;  and  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  do  so.  The 
connotation,  however,  is  not  the  less 
for  this  the  real  meaning,  for  we  at 
once  apply  the  name  wherever  the 
characters  set  down  in  the  definition 
are  found ;  and  that  which  exclusively 
guides  us  in  applying  the  term  must 
constitute  its  signification.  If  we 
find,  contrary  to  our  previous  belief, 
that  the  characters  are  not  peculiar 
to  one  species,  we  cease  to  use  the 
term  co-ex  ten  sively  with  the  char- 
acters ;  but  then  it  is  because  the 
other  portion  of  the  connotation  fails ; 
the  condition  that  the  class  must  be  a 
Kind*  The  connotation,  therefore,  is 
still  the  meaning  ;  the  set  of  descrip- 
tive characters  is  a  true  definition  ; 
and  the  meaning  is  unfolded,  not 
indeed  (as  in  other  cases)  by  the 
definition  alone,  but  by  the  definition 
and  the  form  of  the  word  taken  to- 
gether. 

§  6.  We  have  now  analysed  what 
is  implied  in  the  two  principal  re- 

Suisites  of  a  philosophical  language  ; 
rst,  precision,  or  definiteness,  and 
secondly,  completeness.  Any  fiuther 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  constructing 
a  nomenclature  must  be  deferred 
until  we  treat  of  Cla-ssification ;  the 
mode  of  naming  the  Kinds  of  things 
being  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
mode  of  arranging  those  Kinds  into 
larger  classes.  With  respect  to  the 
minor  requisites  of  terminology,  some 
of  them  are  well  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  the  "  Aphorisms  concerning 


the  Language  of  Sdcnce,"  Indnded 
in  Dr.  Whewell's  Philotophy  cf  iht 
Inductive  Sciences,  These,  as  bemg  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  pecdur 
point  of  view  of  Logic,  I  shall  »< 
further  refer  to,  but  shall  confine  dj 
observations  to  one  more  qualitj, 
which,  next  to  the  two  already  tPMiri 
of,  appears  to  be  the  most  valiabif 
which  the  language  of  sdenoe  oi 
possess.  Of  this  quality  a  gewnl 
notion  may  be  conveyed  by  the  W- 
lowing  aphorism  :— 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  aA- 
ject  permits  our  reasoning  proceaB 
to  be,  without  danger,  carried  « 
mechanically,  the  language  shoiiM  be 
constructed  on  as  mechanical  pro- 
ciples  as  possible  :  while  i°  *^  **! 
trary  case,  it  should  be  bo  constrwiw 
that  there  shall  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible obstacles  to  a  merely  mechaaial 
use  of  it. 

I  am  aware  that  this  maxim  t^ 
quires  much  explanation,  vhickl 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  give.  Ai» 
first,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  i»nj 
a  language  mechanically.  The  c»' 
plete  or  extreme  case  of  the  mechufl- 
cal  use  of  language  is  when  it  » 
used  without  any  consciousness  « * 
meaning,  and  with  only  the  c******^ 
neas  of  using  certain  visible  <>''*^"*j 
marks  in  conformity  to  *^*? 
rules  previously  laia  down.  ^ 
extreme  case  is  nowhere  reti^ 
except  in  the  figures  of  arithmeOc, 
and  still  more  the  symbols  o^.*^8*^ 
a  language  unique  in  its  kino.  ^ 
approaching  as  nearly  to  V^^'^f^^! 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  *** 
tined,  as  can,  perhaps,  be  wid  d  wT 
creation  of  the  human  mini  -J^ 
perfection  consists  in  the  oomplcfc- 
ness  of  its  adaptation  to  A  P«^ 
mechanical  use.  The  symbol*  •" 
mere  counters,  without  even  the  »eni- 
blance  of  a  meaning  apart  ^^\t^ 
convention,  which  is  renewed  «» 
time  they  are  employed,  and  wh«» 
is  altered  at  each  renewal,  *^^*^j 
symbol  a  or  »  being  used  on  ^"^^TS. 
occasions  to  represent  things  ^»'^ 
(except  that»  like  aU  things,  ^r*^ 
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sosocptible  of  being  numbered)  have 
no  property  in  common.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  to  distract  the 
mind  from  the  set  of  mechanical 
operations  which  are  to  be  performed 
upon  the  symbols,  such  as  squaring 
both  sides  of  the  equation,  multiplying 
or  dividing  them  by  the  same  or  by 
equivalent  symbols,  and  so  forth. 
Each  of  these  operations,  it  is  true, 
corresponds  to  a  syllogism ;  represents 
one  step  of  ratiocination,  relating  not 
to  the  symbols,  but  to  the  things  sig- 
nified by  them.  But  as  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  frame  a  technical 
form,  by  conforming  to  which  we  can 
make  sure  of  finding  the  conclusion 
of  the  ratiocination,  our  end  can  be 
completely  attained  without  our  ever 
thinking  of  anything  but  the  symbols. 
Being  thus  intended  to  work  merely 
as  mechanism,  they  have  the  qualities 
which  mechanism  ought  to  have. 
They  are  of  the  least  possible  bulk, 
w>  that  they  take  up  scarcely  any 
loom,  and  waste  no  time  in  their 
manipulation ;  they  are  compact,  and 
fit  80  doeely  together  that  the  eye 
can  take  in  the  whole  at  once  of 
almost  every  operation  which  they 
are  employed  to  perform. 

These  admirable  properties  of  the 
symbolical  langui^^e  of  mathematics 
have  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  many  thinkers,  as  to 
have  led  them  to  consider  the  symbo- 
lical language  in  question  as  the  ideal 
type  of  phihjsophical  language  gener- 
tHj  ;  to  think  that  names  in  general, 
or  (as  tiiey  are  fond  of  calling  them) 
signs,  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
thought  in  proportion  as  they  can  be 
made  to  approximate  to  the  compact- 
ness, the  entire  umneaningness,  and 
the  capability  of  being  used  as  counters 
without  a  thought  of  what  they  repre- 
sent, which  are  characteristic  of  the  a 
ftnd  &,  the  x  and  y,  of  algebra.  This 
notion  has  led  to  sanguine  views  of 
the  acceleration  of  the  progress  of 
science  by  means  which,  I  conceive, 
eumot  possibly  conduce  to  that  end, 
■nd  forms  part  of  that  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the    influence    of  signs 


which  has  contributed  !n  no  small 
degree  to  prevent  the  real  laws  of 
our  intellectual  operations  from  being 
rightly  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  a  set  of  signs  by 
which  we  reason  without  conscious- 
ness of  their  meaning,  oan  be  service- 
able, at  most,  only  in  our  deductive 
operations.  In  our  direct  inductions 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispense  with 
a'  distinct  mental  image  of  the  pheno< 
mena,  since  the  whole  operation  turns 
on  a  perception  of  the  particulars  in 
which  those  phenomena  agree  and 
differ.  But,  further,  this  reasoning 
by  counters  is  only  suitable  to  a  very 
limited  portion  even  of  our  deductive 
processes.  In  our  reasonings  respect- 
ing numbers,  the  only  general  prin- 
ciples which  we  ever  have  occasion  to 
introduce  are  these  :  Things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another,  and  The  sums  or  dif- 
ferences of  equal  things  are  equal ; 
with  their  various  corollaries.  Not 
only  can  no  hesitation  ever  arise  re- 
specting the  applicability  of  these 
principles,  since  they  are  true  of  all 
mt^itudes  whatever,  but  every  pos- 
sible application  <^  which  they  are 
susceptible  may  be  reduced  to  a  tech- 
nical rule  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  the  rules 
of  the  calculus  are.  But  if  the  sym- 
bols represent  any  other  things  than 
mere  numbers,  let  us  say  even  straight 
or  curve  lines,  we  have  then  to  apply 
theorems  of  geometry  not  true  of  all 
lines  without  exception,  and  to  select 
those  which  are  true  of  the  lines  we 
are  reasoning  about.  And  how  oan 
we  do  this  unless  we  keep  completely 
in  mind  what  particular  lines  thefie 
are?  Since  additional  geometrical 
truths  may  be  introduced  into  the 
ratiocination  in  any  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, we  cannot  suffer  ourselves,  dur- 
ing even  the  smallest  part  of  it,  to  use 
the  names  mechanically  (as  we  use 
algebraical  symbols)  without  an  image 
annexed  to  them.  It  is  only  after 
ascertaining  that  the  solution  of  a 
question  concerning  lines  can  be  made 
to  depend  on  a  previous  question  con- 
cerning numbers,  or,  in  other  words, 
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after  the  question  has  been  (to  speak 
technically)  reduced  to  an  equation, 
that  the  unmeaning  signs  become 
available,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
facts  themselves  to  which  the  investi- 
gation relates  can  be  dismissed  from 
tlie  mind.  Up  to  the  establishment 
of  the  equation,  the  language  in  which 
mathematicians  carry  on  their  reason- 
ing does  not  differ  in  character  from 
that  employed  by  close  reasoners  on 
any  other  kind  of  subject. 

I  do  not  deny  that  every  correct 
ratiocination,  when  thrown  into  the 
syllogistic  shape,  is  conclusive  from 
the  mere  form  of  the  expression,  pro- 
vided none  of  the  terms  used  be  am- 
biguous ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  some  writers 
to  think  that  if  all  names  were  so 
judiciously  constructed  and  so  care- 
fully defined  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
ambiguity,  the  improvement  thus 
made  in  language  would  not  only  give 
to  the  conclusions  of  every  deductive 
science  the  same  certainty  with  those 
of  mathematics,  but  would  reduce  all 
reasonings  to  the  application  of  a  tech- 
nical form,  and  enable  their  conclu- 
siveness to  be  rationally  assented  to 
after  a  merely  mechanical  process,  as 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  algebra. 
But,  if  we  accept  geometry  the  con- 
clusions of  which  are  already  as  cer- 
tain and  exact  as  they  can  be  made, 
there  is  no  science  but  that  of  number, 
in  which  the  practical  validity  of  a 
reasoning  can  be  apparent  to  any  per- 
son who  ha^  looked  only  at  the  reason- 
ing itself.  Whoever  has  assented  to 
what  was  said  in  the  last  book  con- 
cerning the  case  of  the  Composition 
of  Causes,  and  the  still  sti'onger  case 
of  the  entire  supersession  of  one  set 
of  laws  by  another,  is  aware  that 
geometry  and  algebra  are  the  only 
sciences  of  which  the  propositions  are 
categorically  true ;  the  general  propo- 
sitions of  all  other  sciences  are  true 
only  hypothetically,  supposing  that  no 
counteracting  cause  happens  to  inter- 
fere. A  conclusion  therefore,  however 
correctly  deduced,  in  point  of  form, 
from  admitted  laws  of  nature,  will 


have  no  other  than  an  hypothetical 
certainty.  At  every  step  we  miui 
assure  ourselves  that  no  other  law  0! 
nature  has  superseded  or  intermingled 
its  operation  with  those  which  are  the 
premises  of  the  reasoning  ;  and  hov 
can  this  be  done  by  merely  looldng  it 
the  words  ?  "We  must  not  only  be 
oonstantiy  thinking  of  the  phenomen 
themselves,  but  we  must  be  constaathr 
studying  them  ;  making  ounelvet  m- 
quainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  ever 
case  to  which  we  attempt  to  applyocr 
general  principles. 
The  algebraicnotationfConsidemiii 

a  philosophical  language,  is  perfect  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  subjects  for  vhidi 
it  is  commonly  employed,  nsioelj, 
those  of  which  the  investigations  hx^ 
already  been  reduced  to  the  asoertMi- 
ment  of  a  relation  between  numbm 
But,  admirable  as  it  is  for  iti  on 
purpose,  the  properties  by  which  it* 
rendered  such  are  so  far  from  cos*- 
tuting  it  the  ideal  model  of  phik©- 
phical  language  in  general,  tbsfc^ 
more  nearly  the  language  of  any  otijff 
branch  of  science  approaches  to  it,tfle 
less  fit  that  language  is  for  its  o^b 
proper  functions.  On  all  other  sab- 
jeots,  instead  of  contrivances  to  p*- 
vent  our  attention  from  being  d* 
tracted  by  thinking  of  the  mesnfflS 
of  our  signs,  we  might  to  wish  w 
contrivances  to  make  it  impo»W* 
that  we  should  ever  lose  sight  of  tfl*f 
meaning  even  for  an  instant 

With  this  view,  as  much  meanng 
as  possible  should  be  thrown  into  the 
formation  of  the  word  itself;  the 
aids  of  derivation  and  analogy  being 
made  available  to  keep  alive  a  con- 
sciousness of  all  that  IS  signified  by 
it.  In  this  respect  those  languag^ 
have  an  immense  advantage  vbicD 
form  their  compounds  and  deri vatiw* 
from  native  roots,  like  the  Gern*^ 
and  not  from  those  of  a  foreign  or 
dead  language,  as  is  so  much  the  caso 
with  English,  French,  and  It»li»ni 
and  the  best  are  those  which  for* 
them  according  to  fixed  analogi*** 
corresponding  to  the  relations  between 
the  ideas  to  be  expressed.    All  !•»• 
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guages  do  this  more  or  less,  but 
especially,  among  modem  European 
languages,  the  German ;  while  even 
that  is  inferior  to  the  Greek,  in  which 
the  relation  between  the  meaning  of 
a  derivative  word  and  that  of  its 
primitive  is  in  general  clearly  marked 
by  its  mode  of  formation,  except  in 
the  case  of  words  compounded  with 
prepositions,  which  are  often,  in  both 
those  languages,  extremely  anoma- 
lous. 

But  all  that  can  be  done,  by  the 
mode  of  constructing  words,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  degenerating  into 
sounds  passing  through  the  mind 
without  any  distinct  apprehension  of 
what  they  signify,  is  far  too  little  for 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  Words, 
however  well  constructed  originally, 
are  always  tending,  like  coins,  to  have 
their  inscription  worn  off  by  passing 
from  hand  to  hand ;  and  the  only 
possible  mode  of  reviving  it  is  to  be 
ever  stamping  it  afresh,  by  living  in 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  phe- 
namena  themselves,  and  not  resting 
in  our  familiarity  with  the  words  that 
express  them.  If  any  one,  having 
possessed  himself  of  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena as  recorded  in  words,  whether 
delivered  to  him  originally  by  others, 
or  even  found  out  by  himself,  is  con- 
tent from  thenceforth  to  live  among 
these  formulaB,  to  think  exclusively  of 
them,  and  of  applying  them  to  cases 
as  they  arise,  without  keeping  up  his 
acquaintance  with  the  realities  from 
which  these  laws  were  collected — not 
only  will  he  continually  fail  in  his 
practical  efforts,  because  he  will  apply 
his  formulte  without  duly  considering 
whether,  in  this  case  and  in  that, 
other  laws  of  nature  do  not  modify 
or  supersede  them  ;  but  the  formulse 
themselves  will  progressively  lose 
their  meaning  to  him,  and  he  will 
oease  at  last  even  to  be  capable  of 
recognising  with  certainty  whether  a 
case  falls  within  the  contemplation  of 
his  formula  or  not.  It  is,  in  short, 
as  necessary,  on  all  subjects  not 
mathematical,  that  the  things  on 
which  we  reason  should  be  conceived 


by  us  in  the  concrete,  and  "  clothed 
in  circumstances,"  as  it  is  in  algebra 
that  we  should  keep  all  individua- 
lising peculiarities  sedulously  out  of 
view. 

With  this  remark  we  close  our  ob- 
servations on  the  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage. 


iCHAPTER  VIL 

OF  OLASSIFIOATION,  AS  SUBSIDIARY  TO 
INDUCTION. 

§  I.  Therb  is,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  in  this  work,  a 
classification  of  things,  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  fact  of  giving 
them  general  names.  Every  name 
which  connotes  an  attribute,  divides, 
by  that  very  fact,  all  things  whatever 
into  two  classes,  those  which  have 
the  attribute  and  those  which  have  it 
not ;  those  of  which  the  name  can  be 
predicated  and  those  of  which  it  can- 
not. And  the  division  thus  made  is 
not  merely  a  division  of  such  things 
as  actually  exist,  or  are  known  to 
exist,  but  of  all  such  as  may  hereafter 
be  discovered,  and  even  of  all  which 
can  be  imagined. 

On  this  kind  of  Classification  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  pre- 
viously been  said.  The  Classification 
which  requires  to  be  discussed  as  a 
separate  act  of  the  mind  is  altogether 
different.  In  the  one,  the  arrange- 
ment of  objects  in  groups,  and  distri- 
bution of  them  into  compartments,  is 
a  mere  incidental  effect  consequent 
on  the  use  of  names  given  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  simply  ex- 
pressing some  of  their  qualities.  In 
the  other,  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution are  the  main  object,  and 
the  naming  is  secondary  to,  and  pur- 
posely conforms  itself  to,  instead  of 
governing,  that  more  important  ope- 
ration. 

Classification,  thus  regarded,  is  a 
contrivance  for  the  best  possible  order- 
ing of  the  ideas  of  objects  in  our 
minds ;  for  causing  the  ideas  to  ac- 
company or  succeed  one  another  in 
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sneh  a  way  as  shall  give  us  the 
greatest  command  over  our  know- 
ledge already  acquired,  and  lead  most 
directly  to  the  acquisition  of  more. 
The  general  problem  of  Classification, 
in  reference  to  these  purposes,  may 
bg  stated  as  follows :  To  provide  that 
things  shall  be  thought  of  in  such 
groups,  and  those  groups  in  such  bji 
order,  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  re- 
membrance and  to  the  ascertainment 
of  their  laws. 

Classification  thus  considered  dif- 
fers from  classification  in  the  wider 
sense,  in  having  reference  to  real 
objects  exclusively,  and  not  to  all 
that  are  inu^nable  ;  its  object  being 
the  due  co-ordination  in  our  minds  of 
those  things  only,  with  the  properties 
of  which  we  have  actually  occasion  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  embraces  o/Z  really 
existing  objects.  We  cannot  consti- 
tute any  one  class  properly,  except  in 
reference  to  a  general  division  of  the 
whole  of  nature;  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  group  in  which  any  one  ob- 
ject can  most  conveniently  be  placed, 
without  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  varieties  of  existing  objects,  al), 
at  least,  which  have  any  degree  of 
affinity  with  it.  No  one  family  of 
plants  or  animals  could  have  been 
rationally  constituted,  except  as  part 
of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all 
plants  or  animals ;  nor  could  such  a 
general  arrangement  have  been  pro- 
perly made  without  first  determining 
the  exact  place  of  plants  and  animals 
in  a  general  division  of  nature. 

§  2.  There  is  no  property  of  ob- 
jects which  may  not  be  taken,  if  we 
please,  as  the  foundation  for  a  classi- 
fication or  mental  grouping  of  those 
objects  ;  and  in  our  first  attempts  we 
are  likely  to  select  for  that  purpose 
properties  which  are  simple,  easily 
conceived,  and  perceptible  on  a  first 
view,  without  any  previous  process  of 
thought.  Thus  Toumefort*s  arrange- 
ment of  plants  was  founded  on  the 
shape  and  divisions  of  the  corolla ; 
and  that  which  is  commcMily  called 


the  Linnsean  (though  Linmeus  sice 
suggested  another  and  more  scientific 
arrangement)  was  grounded  ciiiefly 
on  the  number  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils. 

But  these  classifications,  which  are 
at  first  recommended  by  the  facility 
they  afford  of  ascertaining  to  whit 
class  any  individual  belongs,  aie  sel- 
dom much  adapted  to  the  ends  of 
that  Classification  which  is  the  nb* 
ject  of  our  present  remarks.  Tb« 
Linns^n  arrangement  answers  tb» 
purpose  of  making  us  think  togete 
of  all  those  kinds  of  plants  whidi 
possess  the  same  number  of  stamens 
and  pistils  ;  but  to  think  of  them  m 
that  manner  is  of  little  use,  sinos  ve 
seldom  have  anything  to  affinn  ia 
common  of  the  plants  which  hsTC  a 
given  number  of  stamens  and  pistib. 
If  plants  of  the  class  Pentandiiif 
order  Monogynia,  i^greed  inanyoAff 
properties,  ^e  habit  of  thinking  ii^ 
speaking  of  the  plants  under  a  coa- 
mon  designation  would  conduce  to 
our  remembering  thone  oommoo  pio- 
perties  so  far  as  Uiey  were  asoertaisd, 
and  would  dispose  us  to  be  on  t^ 
look-out  for  such  of  them  as  wers  v^ 
yet  known.  But  since  this  is  no^ 
the  case,  the  only  purpose  of  tboii|tt 
which  the  Linneeaa  dassificatiaa 
serves  is  that  of  causing  us  to  i^ 
member,  better  than  we  should  otbe^ 
wise  have  done,  the  exact  number  of 
stamens  and  pistils  of  every  spedes 
of  plants.  Now,  -as  this  property  9 
of  little  importance  or  interest^  be 
remembering  it  with  any  paiticolar 
accuracy  is  of  no  moment.  And 
inasmuch  as,  by  habitually  thinkiojf 
of  plants  in  those  groups,  we  are  pi«* 
vented  from  habitually  thinking  of 
them  in  groups  which  have  a  greater 
number  of  properties  in  commcm,  the 
effect  of  such  a  classification,  whea 
systematically  adhered  to^  upon  oor 
habits  of  thought,  must  be  regarded 
as  mischievous. 

The  ends  of  scientific  classificatfoo 
are  best  answered  when  the  objects 
are  formed  into  groups  respecting 
which  a  greater  number  of  genen) 
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propositimis  can  be  made,  and  those 
propositions  more  important,  than 
could  be  made  respecting  any  other 
groups  into  which  the  same  thingu 
could  be  distributed.  The  properties, 
therefore,  according  to  which  objects 
are  classified  should,  if  possible,  be 
those  which  are  causes  of  many  other 
properties  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  which  are 
8ure  marks  of  them.  Causes  are  pre- 
ferable, both  as  being  the  surest  and 
most  direct  of  marks,  and  as  being 
tiiemselves  the  properties  on  which  it 
iff  of  most  use  that  our  attention 
should  be  strongly  fixed.  But  tho 
property  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  a  class  is  un- 
fortunately seldom  fitted  to  serve 
also  as  the  diagnostic  of  the  class. 
Instead  of  the  cause,  we  must  gene- 
rally select  some  of  its  more  promi- 
nent efifects,  which  may  serve  as 
marks  of  the  other  effects  and  of  the 
cause. 

A  classification  thus  formed  is  pro- 
perly Bcientifio  or  philosophical,  and 
»  commonly  called  a  Natural,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  Technical  or 
Artificial,  classification  or  arrange- 
ment. The  phrase  Natural  Classifi- 
cation seema  most  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  such  arrangements  as  corre- 
spond, in  the  groups  which  they  form, 
to  the  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  by  placing  together  the  objects 
most  similar  in  their  general  aspect ; 
in  opposition  to  those  technical  sys- 
tems which,  arranging  things  ac- 
cording to  their  agreement  in  some 
drcumstanoe  arbitrarily  selected,  often 
throw  into  the  same  group  objects 
which  in  the  general  aggregate  of 
their  properties  present  no  resem- 
blance, and  into  different  and  remote 
groups  others  which  have  the  closest 
similarity.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valid  recommendations  of  any  classi- 
fication to  the  character  of  a  scientific 
one,  that  it  shall  be  a  natural  classifi- 
cation in  this  sense  also  ;  for  the  test 
of  its  scientifio  character  is  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  properties 
which  can  be  asserted  in  common  of 
^1  objects  included  in  a  group  ;  and 


properties  on  which  the  general  aspect 
of  the  things  depends  are,  if  only  on 
that  ground,  important  as  well  as,  in 
most  cases,  numerous.  But,  though 
a  strong  recommendation,  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  a  tine  q^id  non; 
since  the  most  obvious  properties  of 
things  may  be  of  trifiing  importance 
compared  with  others  that  are  not 
obvious.  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  aa 
a  great  absurdity  in  the  Linnsean 
classification,  that  it  places  (which,  by 
the  way,  it  does  not)  the  violet  by  thd 
side  of  the  oak  ;  it  certainly  dissevers 
natural  afiSnities  and  brings  together 
things  quite  as  unlike  as  the  oak  and 
the  violet  are.  But  the  difference, 
apparently  so  wide,  which  renders  the 
juxtaposition  of  those  two  vegetables 
so  suitable  an  illustration  of  a  bad 
arrangement,  depends,  to  the  common 
eye,  mainly  on  mere  size  and  texture ; 
now  if  we  made  it  our  study  to  adopt 
the  classification  which  would  involve 
the  least  peril  of  similar  rapproche- 
mentSf  we  should  return  to  the  obsolete 
division  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
which,  though  of  primary  importance 
with  regard  to  mere  general  aspect, 
yet  (compared  even  with  so  petty  and 
unobvious  a  distinction  as  that  into 
dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons)  an- 
swers to  BO  few  differences  in  the 
other  properties  of  plants,  that  a 
classification  founded  on  it  (indepen- 
dently of  the  indistinctness  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation)  would  be  as 
completely  artificial  and  technical  as 
the  Linnsean. 

Our  natural  groups,  therefore,  mnst 
often  be  founded  not  on  the  obvious, 
but  on  the  unobvious  properties  of 
things,  when  these  are  of  greater 
importance.  But  in  such  cases  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  some 
other  property  or  set  of  properties, 
more  readily  recognisable  by  the  ob- 
server, which  oo-exist  with,  and  may 
be  received  as  marks  of,  the  properties 
which  are  the  real  groundwork  of  the 
classification.  A  natural  arrange- 
ment, for  example,  of  animals,  must 
be  founded  in  the  main  on  their 
internal  structure,  but  (as  M.  ComtQ 
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remarks)  it  would  be  abmud  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  determine  the 
genus  and  species  of  an  animal  with- 
out first  killing  it  On  this  ground, 
the  preference,  among  zoologiod  clas- 
sifications, is  probably  due  to  that  of 
M.  de  BlainvUle,  founded  on  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  external  integuments ; 
differences  which  correspond  much 
more  accurately  than  might  be  sup- 
posed to  the  really  importuit  varieties, 
t)oth  in  the  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
'ture,  and  in  the  habits  and  history  of 
the  animals. 

This  shows,  more  strongly  than 
ever,  how  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  objects  is  necessary 
for  making  a  good  classification  of 
them.  And  as  it  is  one  of  the  uses  of 
such  a  classification  that  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  properties  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  which,  if  the  classi- 
fication be  good,  are  marks  of  many 
others,  it  facilitates  the  discovery  of 
those  others ;  we  see  in  what  manner 
our  knowledge  of  things,  and  our 
classification  of  them,  tend  mutually 
and  indefinitely  to  the  improvement 
of  each  other. 

We  said  just  now  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  objects  should  follow  those 
of  their  properties  which  indicate  not 
only  the  most  numeraus,  but  also  the 
most  important  peculiarities.  What 
is  here  meant  by  importance  ?  It  has 
reference  to  the  particular  end  in 
view ;  and  the  same  objects,  there- 
fore, may  admit  with  propriety  of 
several  different  classifications.  Each 
science  or  art  forms  its  classification 
of  things  according  to  the  properties 
which  fall  within  its  special  cognisance, 
or  of  which  it  must  take  account  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  peculiar  prac- 
tical end.  A  farmer  does  not  divide 
plants,  like  a  botanist,  into  dicotyle- 
donous and  monoootyledonous,  but 
into  useful  plants  and  weeds.  A 
geologist  divides  fossils,  not  like  a 
zoologist,  into  families  corresponding 
to  those  of  living  species,  but  into 
fossils  of  the  paleozoic,  mesozuic,  and 
tertiary  periods,  above  the  coal  and 
below  the  coal,  &c.     Whales  are  or 


are  not  fish,  according  to  the  porpow 
for  which  we  are  considering  them. 
"  If  we  are  speaking  of  the  intecnal 
stmctnre  and  physiology  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  must  not  call  them  fish ;  for 
in  these  respects  they  deviate  widely 
from  fishes :  they  have  warm  blood, 
and  produce  and  suckle  their  yom^ 
as  land  quadrupeds  do.  But  thii 
would  not  prevent  our  speaksog  <i 
the  whale  Jtshenf,  and  calliiig  nidi 
animals  fish  on  all  occasions  oofimected 
with  this  employment ;  for  the  reb* 
tions  thus  arising  depend  upon  the  ani* 
mal*8  living  in  the  water,  and  haaf 
caught  in  a  manner  similar  to  otbff 
fishes.  A  plea  that  human  laws  wfaiA 
mention  fish  do  not  apply  to  iduH 
would  be  rejected  at  onoe  by  an  is- 
telligent  judge."  * 

These  different  classificatioos  in 
all  good  for  the  purposes  of  their  on 
particular  departments  of  knoidedf? 
or  practice.     But  when  we  are  sMf' 
ing  objects  not  for  any  special  yadt 
cal  end,  but  for  the  sake  of  extendmS 
our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  tbdr 
properties  and  relations,  we  mnstooo- 
sider  as  the  most  important  attrilffttf 
those  which  contribute  most,  either  by 
themselves  or  by  their  effects,  to  len- 
der the  things  like  one  another,  am) 
unlike  other  things  ;    which  give  to 
the  dass  composed  of  them  the  wf^ 
marked  individuality ;  which  fiU*  ^ 
it  were,  the  largest  space  in  tbdr 
escistenoe,  and  would   most  impntf 
the  attention  of  a  spectator  who  kne* 
aU  their  properties  but  was  not  speo- 
ally  interested  in  any.   Classes  fonned 
on  this  principle  may  be  called,  in 
a  more  emphatic  manner  than  snj 
others,  natural  groups. 

§  3.  On  the  subject  of  these  groiipt 
Dr.  Whewell  lays  down  a  iheonTt 
grounded  on  an  important  trathi 
which,  he  has,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
pressed and  illustrated  vcory  felici- 
tously, but  also^  as  it  appears  to  w^, 
with  some  admixture  of  error.  I< 
will  be  advantageoosi  for  both  the*) 

*  Jfov.  Org,  Renov.,  pp.  a86.  3S7. 
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reasons,  to  extract  the  statement  of 
his  doctrine  in  the  very  words  he  has 
used. 

'*  Natural  groups,*'  according  to  this 
theory,*  are  "  given  by  Type,  not  by 
Definition."  And  this  consideration 
accounts  for  that  "  indefiniteness  and 
mdedsion  which  we  frequently  find 
m  the  descriptions  of  such  groups,  and 
which  must  appear  so  strange  and  in- 
consistent to  any  one  who  does  not 
suppose  these  descriptions  to  assume 
any  deeper  ground  of  connection  than 
an  arbitrary  choice  of  the  botanist. 
Thus  in  the  family  of  the  rose-tree, 
we  are  told  that  the  owlet  are  very 
rarrfyerect,  the  ttiffmatautuaUytnm^le. 
Of  what  use,  it  might  be  asked,  can 
soch  loose  accounts  be?  To  which 
the  answer  is,  that  they  are  not  in- 
serted in  order  to  distinguish  the 
species,  but  in  order  to  describe  the 
family,  and  the  total  relations  of  the 
ovules  and  the  stigmata  of  the  family 
are  better  known  by  this  general  state- 
ment,. A  similar  observation  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  Anomalies 
uf  each  group,  which  occur  so  com- 
monly, that  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany  f  makes  the  *  Anomalies'  an 
article  in  each  family.  Thus,  part  of 
the  character  of  the  Roeaoese  is,  that 
they  have  alternate  ttiptUate  leaves, 
and  that  the  albumen  is  oUiterated; 
bat  yet  in  Lowea,  one  of  the  genera 
of  this  family,  the  stipulie  are  abtent, 
and  the  albumen  ia  present  in  another, 
NeUlia.  This  implies,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  artificial  char- 
acter (or  diagnoeUf  as  Mr.  Lindley 
calls  it)  is  imperfect  It  is,  though 
very  nearly,  yet  not  exactly,  commen- 
surate with  the  natural  group ;  and 
hence  in  certain  cases  this  character 
is  made  to  yield  to  the  general  weight 
of  natural  affinities. 

''These  views, — of  classes  deter- 
mined by  characters  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words,—- of  propositions 
which  state,  not  what  happens  in  aU 
cases,  but  only  usually,— of  particu- 

*  Hitl.  8e.  Id.,  U.  iao-123. 


lars  which  are  included  in  a  class, 
though  they  transgress  the  definition 
of  it,  may  probably  surprise  the  reader. 
They  are  so  contrary  to  many  of  the 
received  opinions  respecting  the  use 
of  definitions  and  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific propositions,  that  they  will  pro- 
bably appear  to  many  persons  highly 
illogical  and  unphilosophicaL  But  a 
disposition  to  such  a  judgment  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  this,  that 
the  mathematical  and  mathematico- 
physical  sdences  have,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, determined  men's  views  of  the 
general  nature  and  form  of  scientific 
truth,  while  Natural  History  has  not 
yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  exert 
its  due  influence  upon  the  current 
habits  of  philosophising.  The  appa- 
rent indefiniteness  and  inconsistency 
of  the  classifications  and  definitions 
of  Natural  History  belongs,  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  to  all  other  except 
mathematical  speculations ;  and  the 
modes  in  which  approximations  to 
exact  distinctions  and  general  truths 
have  been  made  in  Natural  History 
may  be  worthy  our  attention,  even 
for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  best 
modes  of  pursuing  truth  of  aU  kinds. 

"Though  in  a  Natural  group  of 
objects  a  definition  can  no  longer  be 
of  any  use  as  a  regulative  principle^ 
classes  are  nottherefore  left  quite  loose, 
without  any  certain  standard  or  guide. 
The  class  is  steadily  fixed,  though 
not  precisely  limited ;  it  is  given, 
though  not  circumscribed ;  it  is  de- 
termined, not  by  a  boundary  line 
without,  but  by  a  central  point  with- 
in ;  not  by  what  it  strictly  excludes, 
but  by  what  it  eminently  includes  ; 
by  an  example,  not  by  a  precept ;  in 
short,  instead  of  a  Definition,  we  have 
a  Type  for  our  director. 

"A  Type  is  an  example  of  any 
class,  for  instance  a  species  of  a  genus, 
which  is  considered  as  eminently  pos- 
sessing the  character  of  the  class.  All 
the  species  which  have  a  greater 
affinity  with  this  type-species  than 
with  any  others  form  the  genus,  and 
are  arranged  about  it,  deviating  from 
it  in  various  directions  and  different 
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degreeB.  Thus  a  genua  may  consist 
of  several  species  which  approach 
very  near  the  type,  and  of  which  the 
claim  to  a  place  with  it  is  obvious ; 
while  there  may  be  other  species 
which  straggle  farther  from  this  cen« 
tral  knot,  and  which  yet  are  clearly 
more  connected  with  it  than  with  any 
other.  And  even  if  there  should  be 
some  species  of  which  the  place  is 
dubious,  and  which  appear  to  be 
equally  bound  to  two  generic  types, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  this  would  not 
destroy  the  reality  of  the  generic 
groups,  any  more  than  the  scattered 
trees  of  the  intervening  plain  prevent 
our  speaking  intelligibly  of  the  dis- 
tinct forests  of  two  separate  hills. 

"  The  type-species  of  every  genus, 
the  type-genus  of  every  family,  is, 
then,  one  which  possesses  aU  the  cha- 
racters and  properties  of  the  genus 
in  a  marked  and  prominent  manner. 
The  type  of  the  Rose  family  has  al- 
ternate stipulate  leaves,  wants  the 
idbumen,  has  the  ovules  not  erect, 
has  the  stigmata  simple ;  and  besides 
these  features,  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  exceptions  or  varieties  of  its 
class,  it  has  the  features  which  make 
it  prominent  in  its  class.  It  is  one 
of  those  which  possess  clearly  several 
leading  attributes  ;  and  thus,  though 
we  cannot  say  of  any  one  genus  that 
it  must  be  the  type  of  the  family,  or 
of  any  one  species  that  it  muH  be  the 
type  of  the  genus,  we  are  still  not 
wholly  to  seek ;  the  type  must  be 
connected  by  many  affinities  with 
most  of  the  others  of  its  group ;  it 
must  be  near  the  centre  of  the  crowd, 
and  not  one  of  the  stragglers." 

In  this  passage  (the  latter  part  of 
which  especially  I  cannot  help  noticing 
as  an  admirable  example  of  philo- 
sophic style)  Dr.  Whewell  has  stated 
very  clearly  and  forcibly,  but  (I  think) 
without  making  all  necessary  distinc- 
tions, one  of  the  principles  of  a  Natu* 
ral  Classification.  What  thu  principle 
is,  what  are  its  limits,  and  in  what 
manner  he  seems  to  me  to  have  over- 
stepped them,  will  appear  when  we 
have  laid  down  another  rule  of  Natu- 


ral Arrangement,  which  i^ypean  to 
me  still  more  fundamental 

§  4.  The  reader  is  by  this  time 
familiar  with  the  general  truth  (whkfa 
I  restate  so  often  cm  account  of  the 
great  confusion  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly involved)  that  there  are  in 
nature  distinctions  of  Kind ;  diatine* 
tions  not  consisting  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  definite  properties  pUu  tte 
eflfects  which  follow  from  those  pro- 
perties, but  running  through  the 
whole  nature,  through  the  attribatee 
generally  of  the  tilings  so  distin- 
guished.  Our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  kind  Is  never  oompWt 
We  are  always  discovering,  and  a- 
pecting  to  discover,  new  ones.  Wbeie 
the  distinction  between  twodawesrf 
things  is  not  one  of  Kind,  we  expect 
to  find  their  properties  alike,  exnepi 
where  there  is  some  reason  for  tbsr 
being  dififerent.  On  the  oontiayi 
when  the  distinction  is  in  Kind,« 
expect  to  find  the  properties  different 
unless  there  be  some  cause  for  tWr 
being  the  same.  All  knowledge  of  » 
Kind  must  be  obtained  by  obaertiticB 
and  experiment  upon  the  Kind  itseu ; 
no  inference  respecting  its  propert*** 
from  the  properties  of  things  not  coo- 
nected  with  it  by  Kind  goes  for  nan 
than  the  sort  of  presumption  moiliy 
characterised  as  an  analogy,  and  gene- 
rally in  one  of  its  fainter  degrees. 

Since  the  common  properties  w  > 
true  Kind,  and  conseqnently  the  gen*" 
ral  assertions  which  can  be  made  rt- 
specting  it»  or  which  are  certain  to  bo 
made  hereafter  as  our  knowledge  «*' 
tendsj  are  indefinite  and  inexhaustible; 
and  since  the  very  first  princtplo  0^  °** 
tural  cUtssificationisthatof  formingtbA 

classes  so  that  the  objects  oc°^P^^ 
each  may  have  the  greatest  number 
of  properties  in  common ;  this  prin- 
ciple prescribes  that  every  such  cuf*^' 
fication  shall  recognise  and  adopt  m^ 
itself  aU  distinctions  of  Kind  vhicb 
exist  among  the  objects  it  ^rofeaf* 
to  classify.  To  pass  over  •oy]*'?' 
tinctions  of  Kind,  and  substitute  deb- 
nite  distinctions,  which,  faowovsr  008- 
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sidersble  they  may  be,  do  not  point  to 
ulterior  unknown  differences,  would 
be  to  replace  classes  with  more  by 
classes  with  fewer  attributes  in  com- 
mon, and  would  be  subversive  of  the 
Natural  Method  of  Classification. 

Accordingly  all  natural  arrange- 
ments, whether  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  Kinds  was  felt  or  not  by 
their  framers,  have  been  led,  by  the 
mere  pursuit  of  their  own  proper  end, 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  distinc- 
tions of  Kind,  so  far  as  these  had  been 
ascertained  at  the  time.  The  Species 
of  Plants  are  not  only  real  Kinds,  but 
are  probably,  all  of  them,  real  lowest 
Kinds,  ivfima  apeciea;  which,  if  we 
were  to  subdivide,  as  of  course  it  is 
open  to  us  to  do,  into  sub-classes, 
the  subdivision  would  necessarily  be 
founded  on  definUe  distinctions,  not 
pointing  (apart  from  what  may  be 
known  of  their  causes  or  effects)  to 
any  difference  beyond  themselves. 

In  so  far  as  a  natural  classification 
is  grounded  on  real  Kinds,  its  groups 
are  certainly  not  conventional :  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  they  do  not  depend 
upon  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the  natu- 
mlist.  But  it  does  not  follow,  nor,  I 
conceive,  is  it  true,  that  these  classes 
are  determined  by  a  type,  and  not  by 
characters.  To  determine  them  by  a 
type  would  be  as  sure  a  way  of  missing 
the  Kind,  as  if  we  were  to  select  a  set 
of  characters  arbitrarily.  They  are 
determined  l^y  characters,  but  these 
aire  not  arbitrary.  The  problem  is, 
to  find  a  few  definite  characters  which 
point  to  the  multitude  of  indefinite 
anc«.  Kinds  are  Classes  between 
which  there  is  an  impassable  barrier ; 
and  whAt  we  have  to  seek  is,  marks 
whereby  we  may  determine  on  which 
aide  of  the  barrier  an  object  takes  its 
place.  The  characters  which  will  best 
do  this  should  be  chosen :  if  they  are 
also  important  in  themselves,  so  much 
the  better.  When  we  have  selected 
the  characters,  we  parcel  out  the  ob- 
jects according  to  those  characters, 
and  not,  I  conceive,  according  to  re- 
semblance to  a  type.  We  do  not  com- 
pose the  species  Kanimculus  acris  of 


all  plants  which  bear  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  resemblance  to  a  model 
buttercup,  but  of  those  which  possess 
certain  characters  selected  as  marks 
by  which  we  might  recognise  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  common  parentage  ;  and 
the  enumeration  of  those  characters 
is  the  definition  of  the  species. 

The  question  next  arises,  whether, 
as  all  Kinds  must  have  a  place  among 
the  classes,  so  all  the  classes  in  a  na- 
tural arrangement  must  be  Kinds? 
And  to  this  I  answer.  Certainly  not. 
The  distinctions  of  Kinds  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  make  up  the 
whole  of  a  classification.  Very  few 
of  the  genera  of  plants,  or  even  of  the 
families,  can  be  pronounced  with  cer- 
tainty to  be  Kinds.  The  great  dis- 
tinctions of  Vascular  and  Cellular, 
Dicotyledonous  or  Exogenous  and 
Monocotyledonous  or  Endogenous 
plants,  are  perhaps  differences  of 
kind ;  the  lines  of  demarcation  which 
divide  those  classes  seem  (though 
even  on  this  I  would  not  pronounce 
positively)  to  go  through  the  whole 
nature  of  the  plants.  But  the  differ- 
ent species  of  a  genus,  or  genera  of 
a  family,  usually  have  in  common 
only  a  limited  number  of  characters. 
A  Rose  does  not  seem  to  differ  from 
a  Rubus,  or  the  Umbelliferee  from 
the  Ranunculaceae,  in  much  else  than 
the  characters  botanically  assigned  to 
those  genera  or  those  families.  Un- 
enumerated  differences  certainly  do 
exist  in  some  cases  ;  there  are  famUies 
of  plants  which  have  peculiarities  of 
chemical  composition,  or  yield  pro- 
ducts having  peculiar  effects  on  the 
animal  economy.  The  Cruciferse  and 
Fungi  contain  an  unusual  proportion 
of  nitrogen ;  the  Labiatse  are  the  chief 
sources  of  essential  oils,  the  Solane» 
are  very  commonly  narcotic,  &a  In 
these  and  similar  cases  there  are  pos- 
sibly distinctions  of  Kind ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  indispensable  that  there 
should  be.  Grenera  and  Families  may 
be  eminently  natural,  though  marked 
out  from  one  another  by  properties 
limited  in  number,  provided  those 
properties    are    important,   and   the 
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objects  contained  in  each  genus  or 
family  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  resemble  anything  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  genus  or  family. 

After  the  recognition  and  defini- 
tion, then,  of  the  ivfinws  species,  the 
next  step  is  to  arrange  those  injimce 
species  into  larger  groups :  maJcing 
these  groups  correspond  to  ELinck 
wherever  it  is  possible,  but  in  most 
cases  without  any  such  guidance. 
And  in  doing  this  it  is  true  that  we 
are  naturally  and  properly  guided,  in 
most  cases  at  least,  by  resemblaiioe 
to  a  type.  We  form  our  groups  round 
certain  selected  Kinds,  each  of  which 
serves  as  a  sort  of  exemplar  of  its 
group.  But  though  the  groups  are 
suggested  by  types,  I  cannot  think 
that  a  group  when  formed  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  type ;  that  in  deciding 
whether  a  species  belongs  to  a  group, 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  type,  and 
not  to  the  characters  ;  that  the  char- 
acters ''cannot  be  expressed  in  words.** 
This  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
Whewell's  own  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  classification, 
namely,  that  "general  assertions  shall 
be  possible."  If  the  class  did  not 
possera  any  characters  in  common, 
what  general  assertions  would  be  pos- 
sible respecting  it  ?  Except  that  they 
all  resemble  each  other  more  than 
they  resemble  anything  else,  nothing 
whatever  could  be  predicated  of  the 
class. 

The  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  genus  or  family  is  franied  with 
distinct  reference  to  certain  characters, 
and  is  composed,  first  and  principally, 
of  species  which  agree  in  possessing 
all  those  characters.  To  these  are 
added,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  such 
other  species,  generally  in  small  num- 
ber, as  possess  nearly  all  the  properties 
selected ;  wanting  some  of  them  one 
property,  some  another,  and  which, 
whUe  they  agree  with  the  rest  almoH 
as  much  as  they  agree  with  one  an- 
other, do  not  resemble  in  an  equal 
degree  any  other  group.  Our  con- 
ception of  the  class  continues  to  be 
grounded  on  the  characters ;  and  the 


class  might  be  defined,  those  things 
which  eUher  possess  that  set  of  char- 
acters, or  resemble  the  things  thst 
do  so,  more  than  they  resemble  any- 
thing else. 

And  this  resemblance  itself  is  not, 
like  resemblance  between  simple  sen- 
sations and  ultimate  fact,  unsoswp- 
tible  of  analysis.  Even  the  inferior 
degree  of  resemblance  is  created  bj 
the  possession  of  common  characters 
Whatever  resembles  the  genus  Bow 
more  than  it  resembles  any  otbff 
genus,  does  so  because  it  poMMW 
a  greater  number  of  the  characten 
of  that  genus  than  of  the  charactm 
of  any  other  genus.  Nor  can  th« 
be  any  real  difficulty  in  representiuf, 
by  an  enumeration  of  characteis,  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  resembhaw 
which  is  strictly  suflicient  to  indn* 
any  object  in  the  class.  There  ib 
always  some  properties  conunt*  ^ 
all  things  which  are  included.  Othtf* 
there  often  are,  to  which  some  thin^ 
which  are  nevertheless  included,  •« 
exceptions.  But  the  objects  whiM 
are  exceptions  to  one  character  i» 
not  exceptions  to  another:  the  ff" 
semblance  which  fails  in  some  p«tt' 
culars  must  be  made  up  for  in  othe» 
The  dass,  therefore;,  is  constituted  bf 
the  possession  of  all  the  characton 
which  are  universal,  and  wMt  of  those 
which  admit  of  exceptions.  If  •  P^* 
had  the  ovules  erect,  the  stigm^ 
divided,  possessed  the  albumen,  asd 
was  without  stipules,  it  possibly  would 
not  be  classed  among  the  Rosacee. 
But  it  may  want  any  one  or  more 
than  one  of  these  characters,  and  n» 
be  excluded.  The  ends  of  a  scientifio 
classification  are  better  answered  by 
including  it  Since  it  agrees  so  near!/ 
in  its  known  properties  with  the  suin 
of  the  characters  of  the  class,  it  » 
likely  to  resemble  that  claw  in«e 
than  any  other  in  those  of  ^^J^ 
perties  which  are  still  undiscovered. 

Not  only,  therefore,  are  n^"* 
groups,  no  less  than  any  artifio* 
classes,  determined  by  charactew; 
they  are  constituted  in  oontempUtaoJ 
of,  and  by  reason  of,  characters.    ^ 
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it  18  in  oontemplation  not  of  those 
characters  only  which  are  rigorously 
common  to  all  the  objects  included 
in  the  group,  but  of  the  entire  body 
of  characters,  all  of  which  are  found 
in  most  of  those  objects,  and  most  of 
them  in  all  And  hence  our  concep- 
tion of  the  class,  the  image  in  our 
minds  which  is  representative  of  it, 
is  that  of  a  specimen  complete  in 
all  the  characters ;  most  naturally  a 
specimen  which,  by  possessing  them 
ail  in  the  greatest  degree  in  which 
they  are  ever  found,  is  the  best  fitted 
to  exhibit  clearly,  and  in  a  marked 
manner,  what  they  are.  It  is  by  a 
mental  reference  to  this  standard, 
not  instead  of,  but  in  illustration  of, 
the  definition  of  the  class,  that  we 
usually  and  advantageously  determine 
whether  any  individual  or  species 
belongs  to  the  class  or  not.  And 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  amount 
of  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of 
Typea- 

We  shall  see  presently  that  where 
the  classification  is  made  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  a  special  inductive 
mquiry,  it  is  not  optional,  but  neces- 
sary for  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  a 
correct  Inductive  Method,  that  we 
should  establish  a  type-species  or 
genus,  namely,  the  one  which  exhibits 
in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  par- 
ticular phenomenon  under  investiga- 
tion. But  of  this  hereafter.  It  re- 
niains,  for  completing  the  theory  of 
natural  groups,  that  a  few  words 
should  be  said  on  the  principles  of 
the  nomenclature  adapted  to  them. 

§  5.  A  Nomenclature  in  science  is, 
as  we  have  said,  a  system  of  the 
names  of  Kinds.  These  names,  like 
other  class-names,  are  defined  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  characters  distinc- 
tive of  the  class.  The  only  merit 
which  a  set  of  names  can  have  beyond 
this,  is  to  convey,  by  the  mode  of 
their  construction,  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible,  so  that  a  person  who 
knows  the  thing  may  receive  all  the 
assistance  which  the  name  can  give 
in  remembering  what  he  knows,  while 


he  who  knows  it  not  may  receive  as 
much  knowledge  respecting  it  as  the 
case  admits  of  by  merely  being  told 
its  name. 

There  are  two  modes  of  giving  to 
the  name  of  a  Kind  this  sort  of  signi- 
ficance. The  best,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately is  seldom  practicable,  is  when 
the  word  can  be  made  to  indicate, 
by  its  formation,  the  very  properties 
which  it  is  designed  to  connote.  The 
name  of  a  Kind  does  not,  of  course, 
connote  all  the  properties  of  the  Kind, 
since  these  are  inexhaustible,  but  such 
of  them  as  are  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it ;  such  as  are  sure  marks  of  all  the 
rest.  Now,  it  is  very  rarely  that  one 
property,  or  even  any  two  or  three 
properties,  can  answer  this  purpose. 
To  distinguish  the  common  daisy  from 
all  other  species  of  plants  would  re- 
quire the  specification  of  many  char- 
acters. And  a  name  cannot,  without 
being  too  cumbrous  for  use,  give 
indication,  by  its  etymology  or  mode 
of  construction  of  more  than  a  very 
small  number  of  these.  The  possi- 
bility, therefore,  of  an  ideally  perfect 
Nomenclature  is  probably  confined  to 
the  one  case  in  which  we  are  happily 
in  possession  of  something  approach- 
ing to  it — the  Nomenclature  of  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry.  The  substances, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  with 
which  chemistry  is  conversant,  are 
Kinds,  and,  as  such,  the  properties 
which  distinguish  each  of  them  from 
the  rest  are  innumerable  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  compound  substances  (the 
simple  ones  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  require  a  systematic  nomenclature) 
there  is  one  property,  the  chemical 
composition,  which  ia  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  the  Kind,  and 
is  (with  certain  reservations  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood)  a  sure  mark 
of  all  the  other  properties  of  the  com- 
pound. All  that  was  needful,  there- 
fore, was  to  make  the  name  of  every 
compound  express  on  the  first  hearing 
its  chemical  composition  ;  that  is,  to 
form  the  name  of  the  compound  in 
some  uniform  manner  from  the  names 
of  the  simple  substances  which  enter 
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into  it  aa  elementt.  This  was  done, 
most  BkilfuUy  and  successfully  by  the 
French  chemists,  though  their  nomen- 
clature has  become  inadequate  to  the 
convenient  expression  of  the  very  com- 
plicated compounds  now  known  to 
chemists.  The  only  thing  left  unex- 
pressed by  them  was  the  exact  pro- 
portion  in  which  the  elements  were 
combined;  and  even  this,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  atomic  theory,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  express  by  a 
simple  adaptation  of  their  phraseology. 
But  where  the  characters  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
order  sufficiently  to  designate  the 
Kind,  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  sig- 
nified in  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
and  where  no  one  of  them  is  of  such 
preponderant  importance  as  to  justify 
its  being  singled  out  to  be  so  indi- 
cated, we  may  avail  ourselves  of  a 
subsidiary  resourc&  Though  we  can- 
not indicate  the  distinctive  properties 
of  the  Kind,  we  may  indicate  its 
nearest  natural  affinities,  by  incor- 
porating into  its  name  the  name  of 
the  proximate  natural  group  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  species.  On  this 
principle  is  founded  the  admirable 
binary  nomenclature  of  botany  and 
zoology.  In  this  nomenclature  the 
name  of  every  species  consists  of  the 
name  of  the  genus,  or  natural  group 
next  above  it,  with  a  word  added  to 
distinguish  the  particular  species.  The 
last  portion  of  the  compound  name  is 
sometimes  taken  from  some  one  of  the 
]jeculiarities  in  which  that  species 
di£Fers  from  others  of  the  genus  ;  as 
Clematis  iiUegrtfolia,  Potentilla  alba, 
Yida  palustrUf  Artemisia  vulgaris; 
sometimes  from  a  circumstance  of  an 
historical  nature,  as  Narcissus  poeti" 
ciUy  Potentilla  UyrmerUiUa  (indicating 
that  the  plant  is  that  which  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  latter  name), 
Kxacum  CandoUii  (from  the  fact  that 
De  Candolle  was  its  first  discoverer) ; 
and  sometimes  the  word  is  purely 
conventional,  as  Thlaspi  burtajxutorU, 
Ranunculus  thora — it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence which — since  the  second,  or, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  the  specific 


name,  could  at  most  express,  inde- 
pendently of  conventioD,  no  more 
than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  con- 
notation of  the  term.  But  by  addiiy 
to  this  the  name  of  the  superior  geno^ 
we  may  make  the  best  auiendi  « 
can  for  the  impossibility  of  w  o» 
triving  the  name  as  to  express  all  tkr 
distinctive  characters  of  the  Ki>i 
We  make  it,  at  all  events,  exprwa 
many  of  those  characters  as  are  oqb- 
mon  to  the  proximate  natural  gn^ 
in  which  the  Kind  is  included,  fi 
even  those  common  characten  irev 
numerous  or  so  little  familiar  m  !■ 
require  a  further  extension  d  ^ 
same  resource,  we  might,  instead  tfi 
binary,  adopt  a  ternary  nomeodatBe, 
employing  not  only  the  name  d  tte 
genus,  but  that  of  the  next  nitanl 
group  in  order  of  generality  above  tb 
genus,  commonly  called  the  Fu^^ 
This  was  done  in  the  minenk^ 
nomenclature  propoeed  by  Fn^>^ 
Mohs.  "The  names  framed  bjto 
were  not  composed  of  two,  ^  " 
three  elements,  designating  tt^ 
tively  the  Species,  the  Genus,  and  tie 
Order ;  thus  he  has  such  ^wciff  <f 
Rhombijhedral  lAme  HaloiAe,  Odoit^ 
ral  Fluor  Naloide,  Prinuik  Bd 
BaryU"  *  The  binary  conrtnKtiia 
however,  has  been  found  suffident* 
botany  and  zoology,  the  only  ecMietf 
in  which  this  general  principle  )>■ 
hitherto  been  successfully  adopted* 
the  construction  of  a  nomendatora 

Besides  the  advantage  whidi  wt 
principle  of  nomenclature  poaseM* 
in  giving  to  the  names  of  apedes  ^ 
greatest  quantity  of  independent  i^ 
nificanoe  which  the  eircumstanflw  o* 
the  case  admit  of,  it  answers  the  hff* 
ther  end  of  immensely  economising  ve 
use  of  names,  and  preventing  an  oclic^ 
wise  intolerable  burden  on  tbe  id** 
mory.  When  the  names  of  sped** 
become  extremely  numeroas,  toof 
artifice  (as  Dr.  Whewellf  obserrei) 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  mtfc 
it  possible  to  recollect  or  apply  tbfiO' 
**  The  known  species  of  planta,  for  et* 

•  JVor.  Oi-y.  Jtcii^.,  p^  aji* 

t  out.  /Scjd.,u  133. 
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ample,  were  ten  thousand  in  the  timeof 
Linnaeus,  and  are  now  probablj*  sixty 
tboosand.  It  would  be  useless  to  en- 
deavour to  frame  and  employ  separate 
names  for  each  of  these  species.  The 
division  of  the  objects  into  a  sub- 
ordinated system  of  classification  en- 
ables us  to  introduce  a  Nomenclature 
which  does  not  require  this  enormous 
number  of  names.  Each  of  the  genera 
has  its  name,  and  the  species  are 
marked  by  the  addition  of  some  epi- 
thet to  the  name  of  the  genus.  In 
this  manner  about  seventeen  hundred 
generic  names,  with  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  q)ecific  names,  were  found  bv 
LioDsus  sufficient  to  designate  with 
precision  all  the  species  of  vegetables 
known  at  his  time."  And  though  the 
iramber  of  generic  names  has  since 
greatly  increased,  it  has  not  increased 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  of  the 
multiplication  of  known  species. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

or  CLASSIFICATION   BY  81CBIB8. 

§  I.  Thus  far  we  have  considered 
the  principles  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion so  far  only  as  relates  to  the  for- 
mation of  natural  groups  ;  and  at 
this  point  most  of  those  who  have 
attempted  a  theory  of  natural  arrange- 
ment, including  among  the  rest  Dr. 
Whewell,  have  stopped.  There  re- 
mains, however,  another,  and  a  not 
lets  important  portion  of  the  theory, 
which  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  systematically  treated  of 
by  any  writer  except  M.  Comte.  This 
i*  the  arrangement  of  the  natural 
gnmps  into  a  natural  series.* 

The  end  of  classification,  as  an  in- 

*  Dr.  IHiewell,  In  his  reply  {PhUoiopky 
^IKjeovery,  p.  370)  says  that  he  "  stopped 
wnrt  d,  or  rather  passed  by,  the  doctrine 
M  «  Beriefl  of  organised  beings," because  he 
'thooght  it  bad  aud  narrow  philoeophy." 
u  he  did,  it  was  evidently  without  undor- 
■tuding  tbia  form  of  the  doctrine ;  for  he 
prooeeda  to  quote  a  passage  from  his  "  Hls- 
tpiT.  in  which  tlie  doctrine  ho  condemns 
"  flsrignated  as  that ^ of  "a  mere  linear 
PK^i^sretHion  in  nature,' which  would  place 


strument  for  the  investigation  of 
nature,  is  (as  before  stated)  to  make 
us  think  of  those  objects  together 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
important  common  properties,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  have  oftenest 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  induc- 
tions, for  taking  into  joint  considera- 
tion. Our  ideas  of  objects  are  thus 
brought  into  the  order  most  conducive 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  induc- 
tive inquiries  generally.  But  when  the 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  some  particular 
inductive  inquiry,  more  is  required. 
To  be  instrumental  to  that  purpose, 
the  classification  must  bring  those 
objects  t<^ther,  the  simultaneous 
contemplation  of  which  is  likely  to 
throw  most  light  upon  the  particular 
subject.  That  subject  being  the  laws 
of  some  phenomenon  or  some  set  of 
connected  phenomena,  the  very  phe- 
nomenon or  set  of  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion must  be  chosen  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  classification. 

The  requisites  of  a  classification 
intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  a 
particular  phenomenon,  are,  first,  to 
bring  into  one  class  all  Kinds  of 
things  which  exhibit  that  pheno- 
menon, in  whatever  variety  of  forms 
or  degrees  ;  and,  secondly,  to  arrange 
those  Kinds  in  a  series  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  it, 
beginning  with  those  which  exhibit 
most  of  it,  and  terminating  with 
those  which  exhibit  least.  The  prin- 
cipal example,  as  yet,  of  such  a  classi- 
fication is  afforded  by  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology,  from  which, 
therefore,  our  illustrations  shall  bo 
taken. 

§  2.  The  object  being  supposed  to 
be  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 

each  genus  in  contact  only  with  the  pre- 
oeding  and  succeeding  ones."  Now  the 
series  treated  of  in  the  text  agrees  with 
this  linear  progression  in  nothing  whatever 
but  in  being  a  progression. 

It  would  surely  be  possible  to  arrange 
all  plaea  (for  example)  in  the  order  of  their 
distance  from  the  North  Pole,  though  there 
would  be  not  merely  a  plurality,  but  a 
whole  circle  of  places  at  every  single  grada- 
tion In  the  scale.' 
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animal  life,  the  first  step,  after  form- 
ing the  most  distinct  conception  of 
the  phenomenon  itself  possible  in  the 
existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  to 
erect  into  one  great  class  (that  of  ani- 
mals) all  the  known  Kinds  of  beings 
where  that  phenomenon  presents  it- 
self, in  however  various  combinations 
with  other  properties,  and  in  how- 
ever different  degrees.  As  some  of 
these  Kinds  manifest  the  general 
phenomenon  of  animal  life  in  a  very 
high  degree,  and  others  in  an  insig- 
nificant degree,  barely  sufficient  for 
recognition,  we  must,  in  the  next 
place,  arrange  the  various  Kinds  in  a 
series,  following  one  another  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  in  which  they 
severally  exhibit  the  phenomenon  ; 
beginning  therefore  with  man,  and 
ending  with  the  most  imperfect  kinds 
of  zoophytes. 

This  is  merely  saying  that  we  should 
put  the  instances  from  which  the  law 
IS  to  be  inductively  collected  into  the 
order  which  is  implied  in  one  of  the 
four  Methods  of  Experimental  In- 
quiry discussed  in  the  preceding  Book, 
the  fourth  Method,  that  of  Concomi- 
tant Variations.  As  formerly  re- 
marked, this  is  often  the  only  method 
to  which  recourse  can  be  had,  with 
assurance  of  a  true  conclusion,  in 
cases  in  which  we  have  but  limited 
means  of  effecting,  by  artificial  ex- 
periments, a  separation  of  circum- 
stances usually  conjoined.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  method  is,  that  facts 
which  increase  or  diminish  together, 
and  disappear  together,  are  either 
cause  and  effect,  or  effects  of  a  com- 
mon cause.  When  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  this  relation  really 
subsists  between  the  variations,  a 
connection  between  the  facts  them- 
selves may  be  confidently  laid  down, 
either  as  a  law  of  nature  or  only  as 
an  empirical  law,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  the  application  of  this  Method 
must  be  preceded  bv  the  formation  of 
such  a  series  as  we  nave  described,  is 
too  obvious  to  need  being  pouited  out; 
and  the  mere  arrangement  of  a  set  of 


objects  in  a  series,  according  to  the 
degrees  in  which  they  exhibit  some 
fact  of  which  we  are  seeking  the  Ut, 
is  too    naturally  suggested  by  the 
necessities  of  our  inductive   oppn^ 
tions  to  require  any  lengthened  iDi» 
tration  here.     But  there  are  cases  b 
which  the  arrangement  required  fa 
the  special  purpose  becomes  the  de- 
termining principle  of  the  duafio' 
tion  of  the  same  objects  for  geoeni 
purposes.      This  wiU  naturallj  tai 
properly  happen  when  those  U«s  ^ 
the  objects  which  are  sought  ia  thr 
special  inquiry  enact  so  prindpil* 
part  in   the   general    charsd^r  "^ 
histoiy  of  those  objects— cxercK» 
much  influence  in  determining  iStb 
phenomena  of  which  they  are  otkff 
the  agents  or  the  theatre— tint  aS 
other  differences  existing  anKn^  ^ 
objects  are  fittingly  regarded  u  "fl* 
modifications  of  the  one  phcn<»»* 
sought  —  effects  determined  bj  ^ 
co-operation  of  some  incidental* 
cumstanoe  with  the  laws  of  thatp*** 
nomenon.     Thus  in  the  case  ot«i- 
mated  beings,  the  differences  bet«« 
one  class  of  animals  and  another  Dtf 
reasonably  be    considered   as  «*• 
modifications  of  the  general  phe»" 
menon,    animal    life  —  modifio*'*' 
arising  either  from  the  different  *- 
grees  in  which  that  phenomenon* 
manifested  in  different  anim^  ' 
from  the  intermixture  of  the  cfle* 
of  incidental  causes  peculiar  to  tv     | 
nature  of  each,  with  the  effects  ^    J 
duoed  by  the  general  Uws  of  W^ 
those  laws  still  exercising  a  P^^ 
nant  influence  over  the  result  ^  Soco 
being  the  case,  no  other  inductive  m- 
quiiT  respecting  animals  can  be  vai^ 
cessf  ully  carried  on,  except  in  wbc^ 
dination  to  the  great  inquiry  into  w* 
universal  laws  of  animal  life ;  •^^jr 
classification  of  animak  best  voif*^ 
that  one  purpose  is  the  most  ""j^J^j 
to  all  the  other  purposes  of  xoologi^^ 
science. 

§  3.  To  esUblish  a  dassification  << 
this  sort,  or  even  to  apprehend  it  wn«a 
established,  requires  tiie  power  01  ^ 
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cognising  the  essential  similarity  of  a 
phenomenon,  in  its  minuter  d^^rees 
and  obscorer  forms,  with    what    is 
called  the  tame  phenomenon  in  the 
greatest  perfection  of  its  development ; 
that  is,  of  identifying  with  each  other 
all  phenomena  which  differ  only  in 
d^ree,  and  in  properties  which  we 
suppose  to  be  caused  by  difference  of 
degree.      In  order  to  rec<^^ise  this 
identity,  or,  in  other  words,  this  exact 
similarity  of  quality,  the  assumption 
of  a  type-species  is  indispensable.   We 
must  consider  as  the  type  of  the  class 
that  among  the  Kinds  included  in  it 
which  exhibits  the  properties  consti- 
tutive of  the  class  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, conceiving  the  other  varieties  as 
instances  of  d^;eneracy,  as  it  were, 
from  that  type,  deviations  from  it  by 
inferior  intensity  of  the  characteris- 
tic property  or  properties.     For  every 
phenomenon  is  be^t  studied  (cceteria 
faribus)  where  it  exists  in  the  greatest 
intend^.     It  is  there  that  the  effects 
which  either  depend  on  it,  or  depend  on 
the  lame  causes  with  it,  will  also  exist 
in  the  greatest  degree.     It  is  there, 
ooDsequontly,  and    only   there,   that 
those  effects  of  it,  or  joint  effects  with 
it,  can  become  fully  known  to  us,  so 
that  we  may  learn  to  recognise  their 
small  degrees,  or  even  their  mere  rudi- 
ments, in  cases  in  which  the  direct 
study  would  have  been  difficult  or 
even  impoesibl&    Not  to  mention  that 
the  phenomenon  in  its  higher  degrees 
maybe  attended  by  effects  or  collateral 
circumstances  which  in  its  smaller  de- 
grees do  not  occur  at  all,  requiring 
for  their  production  in  any  sensible 
unount  a  greater  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  cause  than  b  there  met  with. 
In  man,  for  example,  (the  species  in 
which  both  the  phenomenon  of  animal 
and  that  of  organic  life  exist  in  the 
highest    degree,)    many  subordinate 
phenomena  develop  themselves  in  the 
courae  of  his  animated  existence,  which 
the  inferior  varieties  of  animals  do  not 
•how.    The  knowledge  of  these  pro- 
perties may  nevertheless  be  of  great 
•vail  towards  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
ditions and  laws  of  the  general  pheno- 


menon of  life,  which  is  common  to  man 
with  those  inferior  animals.  And 
they  are,  even,  rightly  considered  as 
properties  of  animated  nature  itself  ; 
because  they  may  evidently  be  affili- 
ated to  the  general  laws  of  animated 
nature;  because  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume that  some  rudiments  or  feeble 
degrees  of  those  properties  would  be 
recognised  in  all  aniinals  by  more  per- 
fect organs,  or  even  by  more  perfect 
instruments,  than  ours  ;  and  because 
those  may  be  correctly  termed  pro- 
perties of  a  class  which  a  thing  exhi- 
bits exactly  in  proportion  as  it  belongs 
to  the  class,  that  is,  in  proportion  as  it 
possesses  the  main  attributes  consti- 
tutive of  the  class. 

§  4.  It  remains  to  consider  how  the 
internal  distribution  of  the  series  may 
most  properly  take  place  :  in  what 
manner  it  should  be  divided  into 
Orders,  Families,  and  Genera. 

The  noain  principle  of  division  must 
of  corurse  be  natural  affinity  ;  the 
classes  formed  must  be  natural  groups ; 
and  the  formation  of  these  has  already 
been  sufficiently  treated  of.  But  the 
principles  of  natural  grouping  must  be 
applied  in  subordination  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  natural  series.  The  groups 
must  not  be  so  ccmstituted  as  to  place 
in  the  same  group  things  which  ought 
to  occupy  different  points  of  the  gen- 
eral sdde.  The  precaution  necessary 
to  be  observed  for  this  purpose  is, 
that  the  primary  divisions  must  be 
grounded  not  on  all  distinctions  indis- 
criminately, but  on  those  which  cor- 
respond to  variations  in  the  degree  of 
the  main  phenomenoiu  The  series  of 
Animated  Nature  should  be  broken 
into  parts  at  the  points  where  the 
variation  in  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
the  main  phenomenon  (as  marked  b}' 
its  principal  characterB,  Sensation, 
Thought,  Voluntary  Motion,  &c) 
b^ns  to  be  attended  by  conspicuous 
changes  in  the  miscellaneous  proper- 
ties of  the  animaL  Such  well-marked 
changes  take  place,  for  example,  where 
the  class  Mammalia  ends ;  at  the 
points    where   Fishes  are  separated 
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from  Insects,  Insects  from  Molluscft, 
&c.  When  so  formed,  the  primary 
natural  groups  will  compose  the  series 
by  mere  juxtaposition  without  redis- 
tribution, each  of  them  corresponding 
to  a  definite  portion  of  the  soale.  In 
like  manner  each  family  should,  if 
possible,  be  so  subdivided  that  one 
portion  of  it  shall  stand  higher  and 
the  other  lower,  though  of  course  con- 
tiguous, in  the  general  scale  ;  and  only 
when  this  is  impossible  is  it  allowable 
to  ground  the  remaining  subdivisions 
on  characters  having  no  determinable 
connection  with  the  main  phenomenon. 
Where  the  principal  phenomenon 
so  far  transcends  in  importance  all 
other  properties  on  which  a  classifica- 
tion could  be  grounded,  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  animated  existence,  any 
considerable  deviation  from  the  rule 
last  laid  down  is  in  general  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  first  princi- 
ple of  a  natural  arrangement,  that  of 
forming  the  groups  according  to  the 
most  important  characters.  All  at- 
tempts at  a  scientific  classification  of 
animals,  since  first  their  anatomy  and 
physiology  were  successfully  studied, 
nave  been  framed  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  instinctive  reference  to  a  na- 
tural series,  and  have  accorded  -iii 
many  more  points  than  they  have 
differed,  with  the  classification  which 
would  most  naturally  have  been 
grounded  on  such  a  series.  But  the 
accordance  has  not  always  been  com- 
plete ;  and  it  still  is  often  a  matter 
of  discussion,  which  of  several  classi- 
fications best  accords  with  the  true 
scale  of  intensity  of  the  main  pheno- 
menon. Cuvier,  for  example,  has 
been  justly  criticised  for  having 
funned  his  natural  groups  with  an 
undue  degree  of  reference  to  the 
mode  of  alimentation,  a  circumstance 
directly  connected  only  with  organic 
life,  and  not  leading  to  the  arrange- 
ment motit  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  animal  life,  since  both  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  orfrugivorous  animals 
are  found  at  almost  every  degree  in 
the  scale  of  animal  perfection.    Blain- 


ville*6  classification  has  been  oon* 
sidered  by  high  authorities  to  be  free 
from  this  defect,  as  representing  cor- 
rectly, by  the  mere  order  of  the  prin- 
cipal |rroupe,the  successive  degenenejr 
of  animal  nature  from  its  highest  tc 
its  most  imperfect  exemplifioatiaiL 

§  5.  A  classification  of  any  Isife 
portion  of  the  field  of  nature  in  ooq- 
fomiity  to  the  foregoing    prindpiei 
has  hitherto  been  found  practicsbk 
only  in   one  great  instance,  that  flf 
animals^     In  the  case  even  of  vegt- 
tables,  the  natural  arrangement  im 
not  been  carried  beyond  the  fonnstxe 
of  natural  groups.     Naturalists  bm 
found,  and  probably  will  continiK  b 
find,  it  impossible  to  form  those  gnspi 
into  any  series,  the  terms  of  whiA 
correspond  to  real  gradations  m  the 
phenomenon  of  vegetative  or  ngss^ 
life.     Such  a  difference  of  degree  w»j 
be  traced  between  the  cIaks  of  Vas- 
cular Plants  and  that  of  CMv^ 
which    includes    lichens,    algve,  sal 
other  substances  whose  organiMtkm 
is  simpler  and  more  rudimentary  thsa 
that  of  the  higher  order  of  ve|;vtibks, 
and  which  therefore  approach  nesrer 
to'  liiere  inoi^ganic  nature.     But  wba 
we*. rise  much  above  this  point,  weds 
not  find  any  suflicient  difference  in  t^ 
degree  in  which  different  plants  pos- 
sess- the^roperties  of  organisation  sod 
life.  .•  The  dicotyledons  are  of  mac 
complex  structure,  and  somewhat  moR 
perfect;  organisation,  than  the  mono- 
cotyledons }  and  some  dieotyledoooos 
families,  such  as  the  Composite,  sit 
rather  more  complex  in  their  organisa- 
tion than  the  rest^   But  the  differences 
are  not  of  a  marked  character,  and  do 
not  promise  to  throw  any  particular 
light  upon  the  conditions  and  laws  of 
vegetable  life  and  development.    If 
they  did,  the  classification  of  vege- 
tables would  have  to  be  made,  iSse 
that  of  animals,  with  reference  to  the 
scale  or  series  indicated. 

Although  the  scientific  arrange- 
ments of  organic  nature  afford  as  yet 
the  .only  complete  example  of  the  true 
principles  of   rationiU    classification, 
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whether  as  to  the  formation  of  groups 
or  of  series,  those  principles  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  in  which  man- 
kind are  called  apon  to  bring  the 
various  parts  of  any  extensive  sub- 
ject into  mental  co-ordination.  They 
are  as  much  to  the  point  when  objects 
are  to  be  classed  for  purposes  of  art 
or  business  as  for  those  of  science. 
The  proper  arrangement,  for  example, 
of  a  code  of  laws,  depends  on  the  same 
scientific  conditions  as  the  classifica- 
tions in  natural  history;  nor  could 
there  be  a  better  preparatory  discip- 
line for  that  important  function  than 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  a  natural 
arrangement,  not  only  in  the  abstract, 


but  in  their  actual  application  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  for  which  they 
were  first  elaborated,  and  which  are 
still  the  best  school  for  learning  their 
use.  Of  this  the  great  authority  on 
codification,  Bentham,  was  perfectly 
aware ;  and  his  early  FrtigmerU  on 
Ooveinimentf  the  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  a  series  of  writings  unequalled 
in  their  department,  contains  clear 
and  just  views  (as  far  as  they  go)  on 
the  meaning  of  a  natural  arrange- 
ment, such  as  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  lived  an- 
terior to  the  age  of  Linnaeus  and 
Bernard  de  Jussieu, 
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*'  Errare  non  modo  afflnnando  et  negando,  sed  etdara  sentiendoi  et  in  taeitft  homi- 
oum  cogitatione  confciiiffit." — Hobbes,  Com^puUiiio  nvt  Logica^  ch.  ▼. 

"  II  leur  aemble  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'k  douter  par  fantaiaie,  et  <^u'il  n'y  a  qu'k  dire  en 
fftodral  que  notre  nature  est  inflrme ;  que  notre  esprit  est  plein  d'aveuglcment ;  qu'il 
iaut  aToir  un  grand  soin  de  se  d^faire  de  rob  pr^jugls,  et  autxes  choses  semblables.  lis 
pensent  que  cela  suffit  pour  ne  plus  se  laisser  SMuire  &  sea  sens,  et  pour  ne  plus  so 
tromper  du  tout  U  na  suffit  pas  de  dire  que  I'esprlt  est  foible,  11  faut  lul  faire  sentir 
ses  foiblesses.  Ca  n'eat  pas  assez  de  dire  qu'il  est  sujet  k  Terreur,  11  faut  lul  d^courrir 
en  quoi  consistent  sea  enreurs." — Malbbranchs,  Recherche  de  (a  VtriU. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  rALLAGISS  IN  OENSBALi 

i  I.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  school- 
men that  "oontrarionim  eadem  est 
Ksentia :  *'  we  never  really  know  what 
a  thing  is  nnless  we  are  also  able  to 
g^ve  a  sufficient  accoupt  of  its  oppo- 
site. CoDiurmably  ^  chis  maxim, 
one  considerable  section,  in  most 
treatises  on  Logic,  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Fallacies ;  and  the  practice 
is  too  well  worthy  of  observance  to 
allow  of  our  departing  from  it.  The 
philosophy  of  reasoning,  to  be  com- 
plete, ought  to  comprise  the  theory  of 
bad  as  well  as  of  good  reasoning. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  principles  by  which  the  sufSciency 
of  any  proof  can  be  tested,  and  by 
which  the  nature  and  amount  of  evi- 
dence needful  to  prove  any  given  con- 
clusion can  be  determined  beforehand. 
If  these  principles  were  adhered  to, 
then,  although  the  number  and  value 
o(  the  truths  ascertained  would  be 
limited  by  the  opportunities,  or  by 
the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  patience 
of  the  individual  inquirer,  at  least 
error  would  not  be  embraced  instead 


of  truth.  But  the  general  consent  of 
mankind,  founded  on  their  experi- 
ence, vouches  for  their  being  far  in- 
deed from  even  this  negative  kind  of 
perfection  in  the  employment  of  their 
reasoning  powers. 

In  the  conduct  of  life — in  the  prac- 
tical business  of  mankind  —  wrong 
inferences,  incorrect  interpretations 
of  experience,  unless  after  much  cul- 
ture of  the  thinking  faculty,  are  ab- 
solutely inevitable ;  and  with  most 
people,  after  the  highest  degree  of 
culture  they  ever  attain,  such  errone- 
ous inferences,  producing  correspond- 
ing errors  in  conduct,  are  lamentably 
frequent.  Even  in  the  speculations 
to  which  eminent  intellects  have 
systematically  devoted  themselves, 
and  in  reference  to  which  the  col- 
lective mind  of  the  scientific  world 
is  always  at  hand  to  aid  the  efforts 
and  correct  the  aberrations  of  indivi- 
duals, it  is  only  from  the  more  perfect 
sciences,  from  those  of  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  the  least  complicated, 
that  opinions  not  resting  on  a  correct 
induction  have  at  length,  generally 
speaking,  been  expelled.  In  the  de- 
partments of  inquiry  relating  to  the 
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more  complex  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  especially  those  of  which  the 
subject  is  man,  whether  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual,  a  social,  or  even  as 
a  physical  being ;  the  diversity  of 
opinions  still  prevalent  among  in- 
structed persons,  and  the  equal  con- 
fidence with  which  those  of  the  most 
contrary  ways  of  thinking  cling  to 
their  respective  tenets,  are  proof  not 
only  that  right  modes  of  philosophis- 
ing are  not  yet  generally  adopted  on 
those  subjects,  but  that  wrong  ones 
are ;  that  inquirers  have  not  only  in 
general  missed  the  truth,  but  have 
often  embraced  error ;  that  even  the 
most  cultivated  portion  of  our  species 
have  not  yet  learned  to  abstain  from 
drawing  conclusions  which  the  evi- 
dence does  not  warrant. 

The  only  complete  safeguard  against 
reasoning  ill  is  the  habit  of  reasoning 
well ;  familiarity  with  the  principles 
of  correct  reasoning,  and  practice  in 
applying  those  principles.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  unimportant  to  consider 
what  are  the  most  common  modes  of 
bad  reasoning,  by  what  appearances 
the  mind  is  most  likely  to  be  seduced 
from  the  observance  of  true  principles 
of  induction  ;  what,  in  short,  are  the 
most  common  and  most  dangerous  va- 
rieties of  Apparent  Evidence,  where- 
by persons  are  misled  into  opinions 
for  which  there  does  not  exist  evi- 
dence really  conclusive. 

A  catalogue  of  the  varieties  of  ap- 
parent evidence  which  are  not  real 
evidence  is  an  enumeration  of  Fal- 
lacies. Without  such  an  enumera- 
tion, therefore,  the  present  work 
would  be  wanting  in  an  essential 
point.  And  while  writers  who  in- 
cluded in  their  theory  of  reasoning 
nothing  more  than  ratiocination  have, 
in  consistency  with  this  limitation, 
confined  their  remarks  to  the  fallacies 
which  have  their  seat  in  that  portion 
of  the  process  of  investigation,  we, 
who  profess  to  treat  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess, must  add  to  our  directions  for 
performing  it  rightly  warnings  against 
performing  it  wrongly  in  any  of  its 
parts :  whether  the  ratiocinative  or  the 


experimental  portion  of  it  be  in  isnlt, 
or  the  fault  lie  in  dispensing  with  latJo- 
cination  and  induction  altogether. 

§  2.  In  considering  the  sources  of 
unfounded  inference,  it  is  imneceaBitT 
to  reckon  the  errors  which  arise,  ik* 
from  a  wrong  method,  nor  even  fna 
ignorance  of  the  right  one,  but  fna 
a  casual  lapse,  through  huny  or  in- 
attention, in  the  application  of  th^ 
true  principles  of  induction.  Sock 
errors,  like  the  accidental  mistskei  ia 
casting  up  a  sum,  do  not  call  ^^ 
philosophical  analysis  or  elasfi^ 
tion  ;  theoretical  consideration!  ck 
throw  no  light  upon  the  meaai^ 
avoiding  them.  In  the  yro^ 
treatise  our  attention  is  reqiM 
not  to  mere  inexpertness  in  perfofic- 
ing  the  operation  in  the  right  *»/• 
(the  only  remedies  for  which  sre  a- 
creased  attention  and  more  eM* 
practice,)  but  to  the  modes  off^ 
forming  it  in  a  way  fundamefi^ 
wrong  J  the  conditions  under  «tio 
the  human  mind  persuades  itself  tii» 
it  has  sufficient  g^unds  for  s  0** 
elusion  which  it  has  not  arrived  «t»y 
any  of  the  legitimate  methods  d  J^ 
duction — which  it  has  not,  evenoi*" 
lessly  or  overhastily,  endeavoured  to 
test  by  those  legitimate  methods. 

§  3.  There  is  another  branch  j 
what  may  be  called  the  PhilosojAjfl 
Error  which  must  be  mentioned  heff* 
though  only  to  be  excluded  from  <W 
subject.  The  sources  of  erroneo* 
opinions  are  twofold — moral  wi^ '"! 
tellectual.  Of  these,  the  moral  do  n« 
fall  within  the  compass  of  this  worfc 
They  may  be  classed  under  ^^ 
general  heads  :  Indifference  to  tw 
attainment  of  truth,  and  Bias;  ^ 
which  last  the  most  common  csfif  ^ 
that  in  which  we  are  biassed  by  <^ 
wishes  ;  but  the  liability  is  iij^^  •* 
great  to  the  undue  adoption  of  •  con* 
elusion  which  is  disagreeable  ^  ?''|J| 
of  one  which  is  agreeable,  ^  ^^  ^ 
of  a  nature  to  bring  into  action  »»J 
of  the  stronger  passions.  P***^.^ 
timid  character  are  the  more  predn* 
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posed  to  believe  any  statement,  the 
more  it  ia  calculated  to  alarm  them. 
Indeed  it  ia  a  psyoholc^cal  law  de- 
dadhle  from  the  most  general  lavs  of 
the  mental  constitution  of  man,  that 
any  strong  passion  renders  us  credu- 
lous aa  to  the  existence  of  objects  suit- 
able to  excite  it. 

But  the  moral  oanaes  of  opinions, 
though  with  most  persons  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  are  but  remote  causes  : 
they  do  not  act  directly,  but  by  means 
of  the  intellectual  causes  ;  to  which 
they  bear  the  same  relation  that  the 
circumstances  called,  in  the  theory  of 
medicine,  pred'apoting  causes,  bear  to 
exciting  causes.  Indifiference  to  truth 
cannot,  in  and  by  itself,  produce 
erroneous  belief ;  it  operates  by  pre- 
venting tbe  mind  from  collecting  the 
proper  evidences,  or  from  applying  to 
them  the  test  of  a  legitimate  and 
rigid  induction  ;  by  which  omission 
it  ii  exposed  unprotected  to  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  any  *  species  of  apparent 
evidence  which  offers  itself  spontana- 
ously,  or  which  is  elicited .  by  that 
unaUer  quantity  of  trouble  which  the 
mind  may  be  willing  to  take.  As 
little  is  Bias  a  direct  source  of  wrong 
oonclusionB.  We  cannot  believe  a 
proposition  only  by  wishing,  or  only 
by  dreading,  to  beHeve  it.  The  most 
violent  inclinations  to  find  a  set  of 
propositions  true  will  not  enable  the 
weakest  of  numkind  to  believe  them 
without  «  vestige  of  intellectual 
grounds  —  without  any,  even  ap- 
parent, evidence.  It  acts  indirectly, 
by  placing  the  intellectual  grounds 
of  belief  in  an  incomplete  or  cUstorted 
shape  before  his  eyes.  It  makes  him 
shrmk  from  the  irksome  labour  of  a 
rigorous  induction,  when  he  has  a 
misgiving  that  its  results  may  be  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  in  such  examination 
as  he  does  institute,  it  makes  him 
exert  that  which  is  in  a  certain 
measure  voluntary,  his  attention,  un- 
fairly, giving  a  larger  share  of  it  to 
the  evidence  which  seems  favourable 
to  tbe  desired  oondusion,  a  smaller  to 
that  which  seems  unfavourable.  It 
epcntes^  too,  by  making  him  look  out 


eagerly  for  reasons,  or  apparent  lea- 
aons,  to  support  opinions  whieh  are 
oonformable,  or  resist  those  which  are 
repugnant,  to  his  interests  or  feelings ; 
and  when  the  interests  or  feelings  are 
common  to  great  numbers  of  persons, 
reasons  are  aocepted  and  pass  current, 
which  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
listened  to  in  that  character  if  the 
conclusion  had  nothing  more  power- 
ful than  its  reasons  to  speak  in  its 
behalf.  The  natural  or  acquired 
partialities  of  mankind  are  con- 
tinually throwing  up  philosophical 
theories,  the  sole  recommendation  of 
which  consists  in  the  premises  they 
afford  for  proving  cherished  doc- 
trines, or  justifying  favourite  feel- 
ings ;  and  when  any  one  of  these 
theories  has  been  so  thoroughly 
discredited  as  no  longer  to  serve 
the  purpose,  another  is  always  ready 
to  take  its  placa  This  propensity, 
when  exercised  in  favour  of  any 
widely-spread  persuasion  or  senti- 
ment, is  often  decorated  with  com- 
plimentary epithets ;  and  the  contrary 
habit  of  keeping  the  judgment  in 
complete  subordination  to  evidence, 
is  stigmatised  by  various  hard  names, 
as  scepticism,  immorality,  coldness, 
hard-heartedness,  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  But  though  the  opinions 
of  the  generality  of  mankind,  when 
not  dependent  on  mere  habit  and 
inculcation,  have  their  root  much 
more  in  the  inclinations  than  in  the 
intellect,  it  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  triumph  of  the  moral  bisa 
that  it  should  first  pervert  the  under- 
standing. Every  erroneous  inference, 
though  originating  in  moral  causes, 
involves  the  intellectual  operation  of 
admitting  insufficient  evidence  as 
sufficient ;  and  whoever  waa  on  his 
guard  against  all  kinds  of  incon- 
clusive evidence  which  can  be  mis- 
taken for  conclusive,  would  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  led  into  error  even 
by  the  strongest  bias.  There  are 
minds  so  strongly  fortified  on  the 
intellectual  side  that  they  could  not 
blind  themselves  to  the  light  of  truth. 
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however  really  desirous  of  doing  so ; 
they  oould  not,  with  all  the  inclina- 
tion in  the  worlds  pass  off  upon 
themselves  bad  arguments  for  good 
ones.  If  the  sophistry  of  the  int^ect 
could  be  rendered  impossible,  that  of 
the  feelings,  having  no  instrument  to 
work  with,  would  be  powerless.  A 
comprehensive  classification  of  all 
those  things  which,  not  being  evi- 
dence, are  liable  to  appear  such  to 
the  understanding,  will,  therefore,  of 
itself  include  all  errors  of  judgment 
arising  from  moral  causes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion onl  v  of  errors  of  practice  com- 
mitted  against  better  knowledge. 

To  examine,  then,  the  various  kinds 
of  apparent  evidence  which  are  not 
evidence  at  all,  and  of  apparently 
conclusive  evidence  which  do  not 
really  amount  to  conclusiveness,  is 
the  object  of  that  part  of  our  inquiry 
into  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  subject  is  not  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  classification  and  comprehen- 
sive survey.  The  things,  indeed, 
which  are  not  evidence  of  any  given 
conclusion,  are  manifestly  endless, 
and  this  negative  property,  having 
no  dependence  on  any  positive  ones, 
cannot  be  made  the  groundwork  of 
a  real  classification.  But  the  things 
which,  not  being  evidence,  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  mistaken  for  it,  are  cap- 
able of  a  classification  having  refer- 
ence to  the  positive  property  which 
they  possess  of  appearing  to  be  evi- 
dence. We  may  arrange  them,  at  our 
choice,  on  either  of  two  principles — 
accorcUng  to  the  cause  which  makes 
them  appear  to  be  evidence,  not  being 
so;  or  according  to  the  particular 
kind  of  evidence  which  they  simulate. 
The  Classification  of  Fallacies  which 
will  be  attempted  in  the  ensuing 
chapter  is  founded  on  these  oonsidera- 
ttons  jointly. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OlASSmOATION  OF  FALLA0IB9. 

I  I.  In  attempting  to  establish  oer 
tain  general  distinctions  which  shall 


mark  out  from  one  another  the  variom 
kinds  of  Fallacious  Evidence,  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent aim  from  that  of  sevenJ  emiiwDt 
thinkers,  who  have  given,  under  the 
name  of  Political  or  other  Fallacies, 
a  mere  enumeration  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  erroneous  opinions ;  fahlse  geD^ 
ral  propositions  which  happen  to  be 
often  met  with  ;  loci  communa  of  Ud 
arguments  on  some  particular  BQbjed 
Logic  is  not  concerned  with  the  faht 
opinions  which  people  happen  to  «•- 
tertain,  but  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  come  to  entertain  them.  T^ 
question  is  not,  what  facts  hsTctf 
any  time  been  erroneously  suppoisd 
to  be  proof  of  certain  other  facta^  t* 
what  property  in  the  facts  it  w 
which  led  any  one  to  this  niistika 
supposition. 

When  a  fact  is  supposed,  tboo^ 
incorrectly,  to  be  evidentiary  of,  or  * 
mark  of,  some  other  fact,  there  mart 
be  a  cause  of  the  error  ;  the  suppov^ 
evidentiary  fact  most  be  conneotod  is 
some  particular  manner  with  the  ftfi 
of  which  it  is  deemed  evidentiaiy,*' 
must  stand  in  some  particular  relatioB 
to  it,  without  which  relation  it  vooU 
not  be  regarded  in  that  light.  Tbe 
relation  may  either  be  one  resultiTig 
from  the  simple  contemplation  of  tke 
two  facts  side  by  side  with  one  anotkert 
or  it  may  depend  on  some  proces  o^ 
mind,  by  which  a  previous  aasodi* 
tion  has  been  established  betweoi 
them.  Some  peculiarity  of  relatioai 
however,  there  must  be ;  tbe  ftf^ 
which  can,  even  by  the  wildest  sbtf* 
ration,  be  supposed  to  prove  anoih^ 
fact,  must  stand  in  some  special  po«* 
tion  with  regard  to  it ;  and  if  we  coald 
ascertain  and  define  that  special  poA* 
tion,  we  should  perceive  the  ortgifl  oi 
the  error. 

We  cannot  regard  one  fact  as  evi- 
dentiary of  another  unless  we  beli«ve 
that  the  two  are  always,  or  in  ^ 
majorily  of  cases,  conjoined.  If  ^ 
beheve  A  to  be  evidentiary  of  Bi  i^ 
when  we  see  A  we  are  inclined  to  ib^ 
B  from  it,  the  reason  is  because  we  be- 
lieve that  wherever  A  is,  B  also  eitber 
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alwftjs  orforthemost  part  exists,  either 
as  an  antecedent,  a  consequent,  or  a 
concomitant  If  when  we  see  A  we 
are  inclined  not  to  6xpect  B — if  we 
believe  A  to  be  evidentiary  of  the 
absence  of  B — it  ia  because  we  believe 
that  where  A  is,  B  either  is  never, 
or  at  least  seldom,  found.  Erroneous 
conclusions,  in  short,  no  less  than 
correct  conclusions,  have  an  invariable 
relation  to  a  general  formula,  either 
expressed  or  tacitly  implied.  When 
we  infer  some  fact  from  some  other 
fact  which  does  not  really  prove  it, 
we  either  have  admitted,  or,  if  we 
maintained  consistency,  ought  to  ad- 
mit, some  groundless  genenid  proposi- 
tion respecting  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  phenomena. 

For  every  property,  therefore,  in 
facta,  or  in  our  mode  of  considering 
facta,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that 
they  are  habitually  conjoined  when 
they  are  not,  or  that  they  are  not 
when  in  reality  they  are,  there  is  a 
corresponding  kind  of  Fallacy  ;  and 
an  enumeration  of  fallacies  would 
consist  in  a  specification  of  those 
properties  in  facts,  and  those  pecu- 
liarities in  our  mode  of  considering 
them,  which  give  rise  to  this  errone- 
ous opinion. 

§  2.  To  begin,  then ;  the  supposed 
connection,  or  repugnance,  between 
the  two  facts,  may  either  be  a  conclu- 
sion from  evidence,  (that  is,  from  some 
other  proposition  or  propositions,)  or 
may  be  admitted  without  any  such 
ground;  admitted,  as  the  phrase  is, 
on  its  own  evidence;  embraced  as 
self-evident,  as  an  axiomatic  truth. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  first  g^reat  dis- 
tinction, that  between  Fallacies  of 
Inference  and  Fallacies  of  Simple 
Inspection.  In  the  latter  division 
must  be  included  not  only  all  cases  in 
which  a  proposition  is  believed  and 
held  for  true,  literally  without  any 
extrinsic  evidence,  either  of  specific 
experience  or  general  reasoning,  but 
those  more  frequent  cases  in  which 
simple  inspection  creates  a  preaump- 
tton  in  favour  of  a  proposition ;  not 


sufficient  for  belief,  but  sufficient  to 
cause  the  strict  principles  of  a  regular 
induction  to  be  dispensed  with,  and 
creating  a  predisposition  to  believe  it 
on  evidence  which  would  be  seen  to 
be  insufficient  if  no  such  presumption 
existed.  This  class,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  termed 
Natural  Prejudices,  and  which  I  shall 
call  indiscriminately  Fallacies  of  Sim- 
ple Inspection  or  Fallacies  d  priori, 
shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list. 
Fallacies  of  Inference,  or  erroneous 
conclusions  from  supposed  evidenoej 
must  be  subdivided  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  apparent  evidence  from 
which  the  conclusions  are  drawn ;  or 
(what  is  the  same  thing)  according  to 
the  particular  kind  of  sound  argument 
which  the  fallacy  in  question  simu- 
lates. But  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  first  drawn,  which  does  not  answer 
to  any  of  the  divisions  of  sound  argu- 
ments, but  arises  out  of  the  nature 
of  bad  ones.  We  may  know  exactly 
what  our  evidence  is,  and  yet  draw  a 
false  conclusion  from  it :  we  may  con- 
ceive precisely  what  our  premises  are, 
what  alleged  matters  of  fact,  or  gene- 
ral principles,  are  the  foundation  of 
our  inference ;  and  yet,  because  the 
premises  are  false,  or  because  we  have 
inferred  from  them  what  they  will 
not  support^  our  conclusion  may  bo 
erroneous.  But  a  case,  perhaps  even 
more  frequent,  is  that  in  which  the 
error  arises  from  not  conceiving  our 
premises  with  due  clearness,  that  is, 
(as  shown  in  the  preceding  Book,*) 
with  due  fixity  ;  forming  one  concep" 
tion  of  our  evidence  when  we  collect 
or  receive  it,  and  another  when  we 
make  use  of  it ;  or  unadvisedly,  and 
in  general  unconsciously,  substituting, 
as  we  proceed,  different  premises  in  the 
place  of  those  with  which  we  set  out, 
or  a  different  conclusion  for  that  which 
we  undertook  to  prove.  This  gives 
existence  to  a  class  of  fallacies  which 
may  be  justly  termed  (in  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  Bentham)  Fallacies 
of  Confusion ;  comprehending,  among 

♦  Supra,  p.  431. 
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others,  all  tbose  which  have  their 
source  in  language,  whether  arising 
from  the  vagueness  or  ambiguity  of 
our  terms,  or  from  casual  associations 
With  them. 

When  the  fallacy  is  not  one  of  Con- 
fusion, that  is,  when  the  proposition 
believed,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it 
Is  believed,  are  steadily  apprehended 
and  unambiguously  expressed,  there 
remain  to  be  made  two  cross  divisions. 
The  Apparent  Evidence  may  be  either 
particular  facts  or  foregone  generali- 
sations ;  that  is,  the  process  may  simu- 
late either  simple  Induction  or  De- 
duction ;  and  again,  the  evidence, 
whether  consisting  of  supposed  facts 
or  of  general  propositions,  may  be 
false  in  itself,  or,  being  true,  may  fail 
to  bear  out  the  conclusion  attempted 
to  be  founded  on  it.  This  gives  us 
first.  Fallacies  of  Induction  and  Fal- 
lacies of  Deduction,  and  then  a  sub- 
division of  each  of  these,  according  as 
the  supposed  evidence  is  false  or  true 
but  inconclusive. 

Fallacies  of  Induction,  where  the 
facts  on  which  the  induction  proceeds 
are  erroneous,  may  be  termed  Fal- 
lacies of  Observation.  The  term  is 
not  strictly  accurate,  or  rather,  not 
accurately  co-extensive  with  the  class 
of  fallacies  which  I  propose  to  desig- 
nate by  it.  Induction  is  not  always 
grounded  on  facts  immediately  ob- 
served, but  sometimes  on  facts  in- 
ferred :  and  when  these  last  are 
erroneous,  the  error  may  not  be,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  an  in- 
stance of  bad  observation,  but  of  bad 
inference.  It  will  be  convenient,  how- 
ever, to  make  only  one  class  of  all 
the  inductions  of  which  the  error  lies 
in  not  sufficiently  ascertaining  the 
facts  on  which  the  theory  is  grounded ; 
whether  the  cause  of  failure  be  mal- 
observation,  or  simple  non-observa- 
tion, and  whether  the  mal-observation 
be  direct,  or  by  means  of  intermedi- 
ate marks  which  do  not  prove  what 
they  are  supposed  to  prove.  And  in 
the  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
term  to  denote  the  ascertainment,  by 
whatever  means,  of  the  facts  on  which 


an  indnction  is  grouttded,  I  will 
ture  to  retain  for  this  class  of  fallacies 
under  the  explanation  now  given,  th« 
title  of  Fallacies  of  Ob96r\'ation. 

The  other  class  of  inductive  fal- 
lacies, in  which  the  facts  are  correct,, 
but  the  conclusion  not  warranted  br 
them,  are  properly  denominated  Fal- 
lacies of  Generalisation  ;  and  theie; 
again,  fall  into  the  various  subordi- 
nate classes  or  natural  groups,  same 
of  which  will  be  enumerated  in  their 
proper  place. 

When  we  now  turn  to  Fallaciei  of 
Deduction,  namely,  those  modes  «f 
incorrect  argumentation  in  which  tfe 
premise,  or  some  of  them,  are  geneal 
propositions,  and  the  argument  a  n* 
tiocination ;  we  may  of  course  s^ 
divide  these  also  into  two  spades 
similar  to  the  two  preceding,  tiamdr, 
those  which  proceed  on  false  premises, 
and  those  of  which  the  premises, 
though  true,  do  not  support  the  ccc- 
clusion.  But  of  these  species,  the 
first  must  necessarily  fail  under  some 
one  of  the  heads  already  enumerated. 
For  the  error  must  be  either  in  those 
premises  which  are  general  proposi- 
tions, or  in  those  which  assert  indivi- 
dual facts.  In  the  former  case  it  ifi 
an  Inductive  Fallacy,  of  one  or  the 
other  class  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  Fal- 
lacy of  Observation  :  unles.^  in  either 
case,  the  erroneous  premise  has  been 
assumed  on  simple  inspection,  in  which 
case  the  fallacy  is  d  priori.  Or  finally, 
the  premises,  of  whichever  kind  tber 
are,  may  never  have  been  conceived 
in  so  distinct  a  manner  as  to  prodnoe 
any  clear  consciousness  by  what  means 
they  were  arrived  at ;  as  in  the  case 
of  what  is  called  reasoning  in  a  circle: 
and  then  the  fallacy  is  one  of  Confu- 
sion. 

There  remain,  therefore,  as  the  only 
class  of  fallacies  having  properly  their 
seat  in  deduction,  those  in  which  the 
premises  of  the  ratiocination  do  not 
bear  out  its  conclusion;  the  various 
cases,  in  short,  of  vicious  argumenta- 
tion provided  against  by  the  rules  of 
the  syllogism.  We  shall  call  these 
Fallacies  of  Ratiocination. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FALLACIES.  4«y 

We  havd  thus  five  diitlnguishable  I  pressed    in   the    foUoWing    ffynoptid 
classes  of  fallacy,  which  may  be  ex- 1  table : — 

II 


'of  Simple  Inspection 


I*  TallsLciea  ik  prunri. 


Eallacies  { 
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distinctly 
conceived 


Fallacies  of  Observation. 
Fallacies  of  GeueraUsation. 


of  Inference! 


I  FaluSes  *  }  ^'  ''«"««*«»  of  Ratiocination. 


from  evidence  ) 
indistinctly  > 
conceived     } 


§  3.  We  must  not,  however,  expect 
to  find  that  men's  actual  errors  always, 
or  even  oommonly^  fall  so  unmistak- 
ably under  some  one  of  these  classes 
as  to  be  incapable  of  being  referred 
to  any  other.     Erroneous  arguments 
do  not  admit  of  such  a  sharply  cut 
division  as  valid  ailments  do.     An 
argument   ftilly  stated,  with  all  its 
steps  distinctly  set  out,  in  language 
not  susceptible  of  misunderstanding, 
must,  if  it  be  erroneous,  be  so  in  some 
one  of  these  five  modes  unequivocally : 
or  indeed  of  the  first  four,  since  the 
fiftii,  on   such  a  supposition,   would 
vanish.     But  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  bad  reasoning  to  express  itself  thus 
unambiguously^  When  a  sophist,  whe- 
ther he  is  imposing  on   himself  or 
Attempting  to  impose  on  others,  can 
be  constrained  to  throw  his  sophistry 
into  so  distinct  a  form,  it  needs,  in  a 
huge  proportion  of  cases,  no  further 
exposure. 

In  all  arguments,  everywhere  but 
in  the  schools,  some  of  the  links  are 
suppressed ;  d  fortiori  when  the  ar- 
guer  either  intends  to  deceive,  or  is 
a  lame  and  inexpert  thinker,  little 
accustomed  to  bring    his   reasoning 
processes  to  any  test  i   and  it  is  in 
those  steps  of  the  reasoning  which 
are  made  in  this  tacit  and  half -con- 
scious,  or  even    wholly  unconscious 
manner,  that  the  error  oftenest  lurks. 
In  order  to  detect  the  fallacy,  the  pro- 
position thus  silently  assumed  must 
be  supplied ;  but  the  reasoner,  most 
likely,  has  never  really  asked  himself 
what  he  was  assuming :  his  confuter, 
^niless  permitted  to  extort  it  from  him 
V>y  theSocratic  mode  of  intemgation, 


,    •    .    .    5.  Fallacies  of  Confusion* 

must  himself  judge  what  the  sup- 
pressed premise  ought  to  be  in  ordef 
to  support  the  conclusion.  And  hence, 
in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
"  it  must  be  often  a  matter  of  doubt, 
or  rather  of  arbitrary  choice,  not  only 
to  which  genus  each  kind  of  fallacy 
should  be  referred,  but  eVen  to  which 
kind  to  refer  any  one  individual  fal- 
lacy ;  for  since,  in  any  coturse  of  argu- 
ment, onepremise  is  usually  suppressed, 
it  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  a 
fallacy,  that  the  hearers  are  left  to  the 
alternative  of  supplying  either  a  pre- 
mise which  is  not  true,  or  el$e  one 
which  doe»  not  protfe  the  conclusion  : 
e.g.  if  a  man  expatiates  on  the  distress 
of  the  country,  and  thence  argues  that 
the  government  is  tyrannical,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  assume  either  'that 
every  distressed  country  is  under  a 
tyranny,'  which  is  a  manifest  false^^ 
hood,  or  merely  that  *  every  country 
under  a  tyranny  is  distressed,'  which, 
however  true,  proves  nothing,  the 
middle  term  being  undistributed.** 
The  former  would  be  ranked,  in  our 
distribution,  among  Fallacies  of  Gene- 
ralisation, the  latter  among  those  of 
Ratiocination.  **  Which  are  we  to  sup- 
pose the  speaker  meant  us  to  under- 
stand? Surely"  (if  be  understood 
himself)  "just  whichever  each  of  his 
hearers  might  happen  to  prefer :  some 
might  assent  to  the  false  premise : 
others  allow  the  unsound  syllogism." 

Almost  all  fallacies,  therefore,  might 
in  strictness  be  brought  under  our 
fifth  class,  Fallacies  of  Confusion.  A 
fallacy  can  seldom  be  absolutely  re- 
ferred to  any  of  the  other  classes  :  we 
can  only  say  that  if  all  the  links  wei9 
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filled  up  which  should  be  capable  of 
being  supplied  in  a  valid  argument, 
it  would  either  stand  thus,  (forming  a 
fallacy  of  one  class,)  or  thus^  (a  fal» 
lacy  of  another;)  or  at  furthest  we 
may  say,  that  the  conclusion  is  most 
likely  to  have  originated  in  a  fallacy 
of  such  and  such  a  class.  Thus  in 
the  illustration  just  quoted,  the  error 
committed  may  be  traced  with  most 
probability  to  a  Fallacy  of  Generalisa- 
tion ;  that  of  mistaking  an  uncertain 
mark,  or  piece  of  evidence,  for  a  cer- 
tain one;  conduding  from  an  effect 
to  some  one  of  its  possible  causes, 
when  there  are  others  which  would 
have  been  equally  capable  of  produc- 
ing it. 

Yet,  though  the  five  classes  run 
into  each  other,  and  a  particular  error 
often  seems  to  be  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  one  of  them  rather  than  to  any 
of  the  rest,  there  is  considerable  use 
in  so  distinguishing  them.  We  shall 
find  it  convenient  to  set  apart,  as 
Fallacies  of  Confusion,  those  of  which 
confusion  is  the  most  obvious  charac- 
teristic ;  in  which  no  other  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  the  mistake  com- 
mitted than  neglect  or  inability  to 
state  the  question  properly,  and  to 
apprehend  the  evidence  with  defi- 
niteness  and  precision.  In  the  re- 
maining four  dasses  I  shall  place  not 
only  the  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
is  clearly  seen  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
vet  a  wrong  conclusion  drawn  from  it, 
but  also  those  in  which,  although 
there  be  confusion,  the  confusion  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  error,  but 
there  is  some  shadow  of  a  ground  for 
it  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence  itself. 
And  in  distributing  these  cases  of 
partial  confusion  among  the  four 
classes,  I  shall,  when  there  can  be  any 
hesitation  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the 
fallacy,  suppose  it  to  be  in  that  part  of 
the  process  in  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
human  mind,  an  error  would  in  the 
particular  circumstances  be  the  most 
probable. 

After  these  observations  we  shall 
proceed,   without   further    preamble, 


to  consider  the  five 
order. 


classes  in  their 
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§  I.  Thb  tribe  of  errors  of 
we  are  to  treat  in  the  first  instance 
are  those  in  which  no  actual  infer- 
ence takes  place  at  all :  the  propoo- 
tion  (it  cannot  in  such  cases  be  called 
a  conclusion)  being  embraced,  not  as 
proved,  but  as  requiring  no  proof  ;  as 
a  self-evident  proof  ;  or  else  as  bavii^ 
such  intrinsic  verisimilitude,  that  ex- 
ternal evidence  not  in  itself  amovuit- 
ing  to  proof  is  sufficient  in  aid  of  tfe 
antecedent  presumption. 

An  attempt  to  treat  this  subject 
comprehensively  would  be  «  traii§- 
grpssion  of  the  bounds  prescribed  to 
this  work,  since  it  would  neoesaitate 
the  inquiry  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  grand  question  of  what 
is  called  metaphysics,  viz.  What  are 
the  propositions  which  may  reason- 
ably be  received  without  proof  ?  lliafc 
there  must  be  some  such  propositions 
all  are  agreed,  since  there  cannot  be 
an  infinite  series  of  proof,  a  chain 
suspended  from  nothing.  But  to  de- 
termine what  these  propositions  are 
u  the  oput  magnum  of  the  more  re- 
condite mental  philosophy.  Two  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject have  divided  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy from  its  first  dawn.  The  one 
recognises  no  ultimate  premises  but 
the  facts  of  our  subjective  conadous- 
neas ;  our  sensations,  emotions,  intd- 
lectual  states  of  mind,  and  volitions. 
These,  and  whatever  by  strict  rules 
of  mduction  can  be  derived  from  theses 
it  is  possible,  aocordinff  to  thia  theory, 
for  us  to  know ;  of  3X  else  we  must 
remain  in  ignoranoe.  The  opposite 
school  hold  that  there  are  other  exist- 
ences, suggested  indeed  to  our  minds 
by  these  subjective  phenomena,  but 
not  inferrible  from  them  by  any  pro- 
cess either  of  deduction  or  of  induc- 
tion; which,  however,  we  must»  by 
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the  coiiBtitution  of  our  mental  nature, 
z^ecognise  as  realities ;  and  realities, 
too,  of  a  higher  order  than  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  consciousness,  being  the 
efiScient  causes  and  necessary  sub- 
strata of  all  Phenomena.  Among 
these  entities  they  reckon  Substances, 
irhether  matter  or  spirit;  from  the 
dust  under  our  feet  to  the  soul,  and 
from  that  to  Deity.  All  these,  ac- 
cording to  them,  are  pretematuxtd  or 
supernatural  beings,  having  no  like- 
uess  in  experience,  though  experience 
is  entirely  a  manifestation  of  their 
agency.  Their  existence,  together 
with  more  or  less  of  the  laws  to 
which  they  conform  in  their  opera- 
tions, are,  on  this  theory,  apprehended 
and  recognised  as  real  by  the  mind 
itself  intuitively :  experience  (whether 
in  the  form  of  sensation  or  of  mental 
feeling)  having  no  other  part  in  the 
matter  than  as  affording  facts  which 
are  consistent  with  these  necessary 
postulates  of  reason,  and  which  are  ex- 
plained and  accounted  for  by  them. 

As  it  is  foreign  to  the  pur|x>Be  of 
the  present  treatise  to  decide  between 
these  conflicting  theories,  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  inquiring  into  the  exist- 
ence, or  defining  the  extent  and  limits, 
of  knowledge  d  priori,  and  from  char- 
acterising Uie  kmd  of  correct  assump- 
tion which  the  fallacy  of  incorrect 
assumption,  now  under  consideration, 
simulates.  Yet,  since  it  ia  allowed 
on  both  sides  that  such  assumptions 
are  often  made  improperly,  we  may 
find  it  practicable,  without  entering 
into  the  ultimate  metaphysical  groimds 
of  the  discussion,  to  state  some  specu- 
hbtive  propositions,  and  suggest  some 
practiciJ  cautions,  respecting  the  forms 
in  which  such  unwarranted  assump- 
tions are  most  likely  to  be  made. 

§  2.  In  the  cases  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  thinkers  of  the  ontological 
school,  the  mind  apprehends,  by  in- 
tuition, things,  and  the  laws  of  things, 
not  cognisable  by  our  sensitive  faculty, 
those  intuitive,  or  supposed  intui- 
tive, perceptions  are  unchstinguishable 
from  what  the  opposite  school  are  ac- 


customed to  call  ideas  of  the  mind. 
When  they  themselves  say  that  they 
perceive  the  things  by  an  immediate 
act  of  a  faculty  given  for  that  pur- 
pose by  their  Creator,  it  would  be 
said  of  them  by  their  opponents  that 
they  find  an  idea  or  conception  in 
their  own  minds,  and  from  the  idea 
or  conception  infer  the  existence  of 
a  con-esponding  objective  reality. 
Nor  would  this  be  an  unfair  state- 
ment, but  a  mere  version  into  other 
words  of  the  account  given  by  many 
of  themselves ;  and  one  to  which  the 
more  dear-sighted  of  them  might,  and 
generally  do,  without  hesitation  sub- 
scribe. Since,  therefore,  in  the  cases 
which  lay  the  strongest  claims  to  be 
examples  of  knowledge  d  priori,  the 
mind  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  a 
thing  to  the  reality  of  the  thing  itself, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  by  finding 
that  illicit  assumptions  d  priori  con- 
sist in  doing  the  same  thing  errone- 
ously :  in  mistaking  subjective  facts 
for  objective,  laws  of  the  percipient 
mind  for  laws  of  the  perceived  object, 
properties  of  the  ideas  or  conceptions 
for  properties  of  the  things  conceived. 

Accordingly,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  erroneous  thinking  which  exists 
in  the  world  proceeds  on  a  tacit  as- 
sumption that  the  same  order  must 
obtain  among  the  objects  in  nature 
which  obtains  among  our  ideas  of 
them.  That  if  we  idways  think  of 
two  things  together,  the  two  things 
must  always  exist  together ;  that  if 
one  thing  makes  us  think  of  another 
as  preceding  or  following  it,  that 
other  must  precede  it  or  follow  it  in 
actual  fact.  And,  conversely,  that 
when  we  cannot  conceive  two  things 
together,  they  cannot  exist  together, 
and  that  their  combination  may,  with- 
out further  evidence,  be  rejected  from 
the  list  of  possible  occurrences. 

Few  persons,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
have  reflected  on  the  great  extent  to 
which  this  fallacy  has  prevailed,  and 
prevails,  in  the  actual  beliefs  and  ac- 
tions of  mankind  For  a  first  illus- 
tration of  it,  we  may  refer  to  a  large 
class  of  popular  superstitions.    If  any 
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one  will  examine  in  what  cirtrntti- 
stances  most  of  those  things  agree 
which  in  different  ages  and  by  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  human  race 
have  been  considered  as  omens  or 
prognostics  of  some  interesting  event, 
whether  calamitous  or  foHunate,  they 
will  be  found  very  generally  charac- 
terised by  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
cause  the  mind  to  think  of  that  of 
which  they  are  therefore  supposed  to 
f orbode  the  actual  occurrence.  "  Talk 
of  the  devil  and  he  will  appear,"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Talk  of  the 
devil,  that  is,  raise  the  idea,  and  the 
reality  will  follow.  In  times  when 
the  appearance  of  that  personage  in 
a  visible  form  was  thought  to  be  no 
Unfrequent  occurrence,  it  has  doubt- 
less often  happened  to  persons  of 
vivid  imagination  and  susceptible 
nerves  that  talking  of  the  devil  has 
caused  them  to  fancy  they  saw  him ; 
as,  even  in  our  more  incredulous  days, 
listening  to  ghost  stories  predisposes 
us  to  see  ghosts  ;  and  thus,  as  a  prop 
to  the  d  priori  fallacy,  there  might 
come  to  be  added  an  auxiliary  fallacy 
of  mal-observation,  with  one  of  false 
generalisation  grounded  on  it.  Fal- 
lacies of  different  orders  often  herd 
or  cluster  together  in  this  fashion, 
one  smoothing  the  way  for  another. 
But  the  origin  of  the  superstition  id 
evidently  that  which  we  have  as- 
signed. In  like  manner  it  has  been 
universally  considered  unlucky  to 
speak  of  misfortune.  The  day  on 
which  any  calamity  happened  has 
been  considered  an  unfortunate  day, 
and  there  has  been  a  feeling  every- 
where, and  in  some  nations  a  reli- 
gious obligation,  against  transacting 
any  important  business  on  that  day ; 
for  on  such  a  day  our  thoughts  are 
likely  to  be  of  misfortune.  For  a 
similar  reason  any  untoward  occur- 
rence in  commencing  an  undertak- 
ing has  been  considered  ominous  of 
failure,  and  often,  doubtless,  has  really 
contributed  to  it,  by  putting  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise  more 
or  less  out  of  spirits :  but  the  belief 
has  equally  prevailed  where  the  dis- 


agreeable cinmrndtano^  was,  ni^ 
pendently  of  superstition,  too  inng- 
nificant  to  depress  the  spirits  bv  so? 
influence  of  its  own.  All  know  U» 
story  of  Gssar's  accidentally  Btoo' 
bling  in  the  act  of  landing  on  tk 
African  coast,  and  the  presence  d 
Inind  with  which  he  converted  tb 
direful  presage  into  a  favourable  « 
by  exclaiming,  "Africa,  I  embncf 
thee."  Such  omena,  it  is  tme,  wat 
often  conceived  as  warnings  of  the 
future,  given  by  a  friendly  or  a  W 
tile  deity  ;  but  this  very  Buperrtitii« 
grew  out  of  a  pre-existing  tendflKy* 
the  god  was  6upp>osed  to  send, «  ■ 
indication  of  what  was  to  cotne^f^ 
thing  which  people  were  already  <&• 
posed  to  consider  in  that  ligbt  8» 
in  the  case  of  lucky  or  unlucky  mo* 
Herodotus  tells  us  how  the  Greets 
on  the  way  to  ^lycale,  were  ^^^ 
aged  in  their  enterprise  by  the  tniw 
of  a  deputation  from  Samos,  oa^" 
the  members  of  which  was  i«»» 
Hegesistratus,  the  leader  of  ^J"™* 

Cases  may  be  pointed  out  in  wWo 
something  which  could  have  no  rw 
effect  but  to  make  persons  '****?[ 
misfortune  was  regarded  not  mcreg 
as  a  prognostic,  but  as  somethiaj 
approaching  to  an  actual  cause  <rf  J*- 
The  ed^fiei  of  the  Greeks,  and/a** 
linguit  or  bona  verba  quano  of  ^ 
Romans,  evince  the  care  with  *W* 
they  endeavoured  to  repress  the  titter* 
ance  of  any  word  expressive  or  WK* 
gestive  of  ill-fortune ;  not  from  nolio'Jf 
of  delicate  politeness,  to  which  tfcef 
general  mode  of  conduct  and  fw"'? 
had  very  little  reference,  but  fwo» 
bona  fide  alarm  lest  the  event  so  ^' 
gested  to  the  imagination  should  » 
fact  occur.  Some  vestige  of  a  siinfl*' 
superstition  has  been  known  to  **'. 
among  uneducated  persons  even  ^ 
our  own  day :  it  is  thought  an  *»" 
christian  thing  to  talk  of  or  siipP^ 
the  death  of  any  peraon  while  be  J* 
alive.  It  is  known  how  careful  wie 
Romans  were  to  avoid,  by  an  vaAiJ^ 
mode  of  speech,  the  utterance  of  tf>T 
word  directly  expressive  of  death  * 
other  calamity :  now  instead  of  ^^^ 
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tHH»  ett  they  said  vixit;  and  ''bd  the 
event  fortunate  or  otherwise,**  instead 
of  adrerte*  th^  name  Maleventum, 
of  which  Salmasius  so  sagaciously  de* 
tected  the  Thessalian  origin  (MaX^ctf, 
MaXodptet,)  they  changed  into  the 
highly  propitious  denomination  Bene^ 
ventum ;  Egesta  into  Segesta ;  and 
Spidamnus,  a  name  so  interesting  in 
its  associations  to  the  reader  of  Thu* 
cydides,  they  exchanged  for  Dyrrha- 
chium,  to  escape  the  perils  of  a  word 
feuggestive  of  damnum  or  detriment. 

'*If  an  hare  cross  the  highway," 
says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,^  "  ikere  are 
few  above  threescore  that  are  not 
perplexed  thereat ;  which  notwith- 
standing is  but  an  augurial  terror, 
according  to  that  received  expres- 
firion,  Inauipicatum  dot  iter  oblatus 
lepuB.  And  the  ground  of  the  conceit 
was  probably  no  greater  than  this, 
that  a  fearful  animal  passing  by  us 
portended  unto  us  something  to  be 
feared ;  as  upon  the  like  considera- 
tion the  meeting  of  a  fox  presaged 
Bome  future  imposture."  Such  super- 
stitions as  these  last  must  be  the 
result  of  study ;  they  are  too  recon- 
dite for  natural  or  spontaneousgrowth. 
But  when  the  attempt  was  once  made 
to  construct  a  science  of  predictions, 
any  association,  though  ever  so  faint 
or  remote,  by  which  an  object  could 
be  oonnecteo,  in  however  far- fetched 
a  manner,  with  ideas  either  of  pros- 
perity or  of  danger  and  misfortune, 
was  enough  to  determine  its  being 
daased  among  good  or  evU  omens. 

An  example  of  rather  a  different 
kind  from  any  of  these,  but  falling 
tinder  the  same  principle,  is  the  famous 
attempt,  on  which  so  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  were  expended  by  the  al- 
chemists, to  make  gold  potable.  The 
motive  to  this  was  a  conceit  that 
potable  gold  could  be  no  other  than 
the  univenal  medicine :  and  why 
gold?  Because  it  was  so  precious. 
It  must  have  all  marvellous  properties 
as  a  physical  substanoe,  because  the 
mind  was  already  accustomed  to  mar- 
vel at  it. 

*  VMlgar  Srron,  book  v.  ehap.  at. 


Fw>m  a  similaf  filing,  "every 
substance,"  says  Dr.  Paris,*  "whose 
origin  is  involved  in  mystery,  has  at 
different  times  been  eagerly  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Not 
long  since,  one  of  those  showers  which 
ate  now  known  to  consist  of  the  ex- 
crements of  insects  fell  in  the  borth 
of  Italy  ;  the  inhabitants  regarded  it 
as  manna,  or  some  supernatural  pana- 
cea, and  they  swallowed  it  with  such 
avidity,  that  it  was  only  by  extreme 
address  that  a  small  quantity  was 
obtained  for  a  chemical  examination.*' 
The  superstition,  in  this  instance, 
though  doubtless  partly  of  a  religious 
character,  probably  in  part  also  arose 
from  the  prejudice  that  a  wonderful 
thing  must  of  course  have  wonderful 
properties. 

§  3.  The  instances  of  d  priori  fal- 
lacy which  we  have  hitherto  cited 
belong  to  the  class  of  vulgar  errorsj 
and  do  not  now,  nor  in  any  but  a 
rude  age  ever  could,  impose  upon 
minds  of  any  considerable  attain- 
ments. But  those  to  which  we  are 
about  to  proceed  have  been,  and  still 
are,  all  but  universally  prevalent 
among  thinkers.  The  same  disposi- 
tion to  give  objectivity  to  a  law  of 
the  mind — to  suppose  that  what  is 
true  of  6ur  ideas  of  things  must  be 
true  of  the  things  themselves — ex- 
hibits itself  in  many  of  the  most  ac- 
credited modes  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigation, both  on  physical  and  on 
metaphysical  subjects.  In  one  of  its 
most  undisguised  manifestations  it 
embodies  itself  in  two  maxims,  which 
lay  daim  to  axiomatic  truth  :  Things 
which  we  cannot  think  of  together 
cannot  co-exist;  and  Things  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  together 
must  CO- exist.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  maxims  were  ever  expressed  in 
these  precise  words,  but  the  histoiy 
both  of  philoBophy  and  of  popular 
opinions  abounos  with  exemplifica- 
tions of  both  forms  of  the  doctrine. 

To  begin  with  the  latter  of  them  : 

*  Pkarmaeolofia,   Historical  Introduc- 
tiou,  p.  16. 
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Things  which  we  cannot  think  of  ex- 
cept together,  must  exist  together. 
This  is  assumed  in  the  generally  re- 
ceived and  accredited  mode  of  reason- 
ing which  concludes  that  A  must  ac- 
company 6  in  point  of  fact,  because 
'*it  is  mvolved  in  the  idea."  Such 
thinkers  do  not  reflect  that  the  idea, 
being  a  result  of  abstraction,  ought  to 
conform  to  the  facts,  and  cannot  make 
the  facts  conform  to  it.  The  argu- 
ment is  at  most  admissible  as  an 
appeal  to  authority  ;  a  surmise,  that 
what  is  now  part  of  the  idea  must, 
before  it  became  so,  have  been  found 
by  previous  inquirers  in  the  facts. 
Nevertheless,  the  philosopher  who 
more  than  all  others  made  professions 
of  rejecting  authority,  Descartes,  con- 
structed his  sjTstem  on  this  very  basia 
His  favourite  device  for  arriving  at 
the  truth,  even  in  regard  to  outward 
things,  was  by  looking  into  his  own 
mind  for  it.  **  Credidi  me,**  says  his 
celebrated  maxim,  *'  pro  regul&  gene- 
rali  sumere  posse,  omne  id  quod  val- 
dh  dilucidd  et  distinct^  concipiebam, 
verum  esse ; "  whatever  can  be  very 
clearly  conceived  must  certainly  exist; 
that  is,  as  he  afterwards  explains  it,  if 
the  idea  includes  existence.  And  on 
this  ground  he  infers  that  geometrical 
figures  really  exist,  because  they  can 
be  distinctly  conceived.  Whenever 
existence  is  "  involved  in  an  idea,"  a 
thing  conformable  to  the  idea  must 
really  exist ;  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  whatever  the  idea  contains  must 
have  its  equivalent  in  the  thing ;  and 
what  we  are  not  able  to  leave  out  of 
the  idea  cannot  be  absent  from  the 
reality.*    This  assumption  pervades 

*  The  author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises  hiis  fallen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into 
a  similar  fallacy  when,  after  arguing  in 
rather  a  curious  way  to  prove  that  matter 
may  exist  without  any  of  the  known  pro* 
perties  of  matter,  and  may  therefore  bo 
changeable,  he  concludes  that  it  cannot  be 
eternal,  because  "  eternal  ^passive)  exist- 
ence necessarily  involves  incapability  of 
change. "  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  other  connection  between 
the  facts  of  eternity  and  unchangeablenosa 
than  a  strong  association  between  the  two 
ideas.    Host  of  the  d  priori  arguments, 


the  philo0ophy  Hot  only  of  DescMtei. 
but  of  all  the  thinkers  who  reoN^ 
their  impulse  mainly  from  him ;  in 
particular  the  two  most  remarkibk 
among  them,  Spinoza  and  Leibniti, 
from  whom  ti^e  modem  Gennan  neti- 
physical  phOosophy  is  essentially  n 
emanation.     I  am  indeed  disposed  b 
think  that  the  fallacy  now  under  con- 
sideration has  been  the  cause  of  tvo- 
thirds  of  the  bad  philosophy,  and  «p 
cially  of  the  bad  metaphysics,  vhuk 
the  human  mind  has  never  ceased  ts 
produce.     Our  general  ideas  oostiia 
nothing  but  wlutt  has  been  pat  i^ 
them,  either  by  our  passive  expai*^ 
or  by  our  active  habits  of  thc^ ; 
and  the  metaphysicians  in  all  i^ 
who  have  attempted  to  oonsttixtthe 
laws  of  the  universe  by  reasoning  fn»> 
our  supposed  necessities  of  tboagii^ 
have  always  proceeded,  and  only  cow* 
proceed,  by  laboriously  finding  in  *^ 
own  mindis  what  they  themscIniW 
formerly  put  there,  and  evolving  ta* 
their  ideas  of  things  what  they  tod 
first  involved  in  those  ideas.    Intluj 
way  all   deeply-rooted  opinions  **» 
feelings  are  enabled  to  create  appM^it 
demonstrations  of  their  truth  andres- 
sonableness,  as  it  were  out  of  theiron 
substance. 

The  other  form  of  the  fallacy- 
Things  which  we  cannot  think  of  to- 
gether cannot  exist  together,— indu- 
ing, as  one  of  its  branches,  that  wbi^ 
we  cannot  think  of  as  existing  csnn» 
exist  at  all, — ^may  thus  be  briefly  ej" 
pressed  :  Whatever  is  inoonoeirabte 
must  be  false. 

Against  this  prevalent  doctrine  1 
have  sufficiently  argued  in  a  fonner 
Book,*  and  nothing  is  required  in  th» 
place  but  examples.  It  was  long  hew 
that  Antipodes  were  impoesiW*  ^ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  whicn  ^^^'"y 
in  conceiving  persons  with  their  beads 
in  the  same  direction  as  our  feet  'And 

both  religious  and  anti-reUgioas>  f)"^ 
origin  of  things,  are  fallacies  drawn  from 
the  same  source.  „ 

♦  Supra,  book  ii  chap.  v.  1 6,  and  ch. '^ 
t  ii  3,  3i  4*    Bee  also  Sxuminatim  V  ^ 
miliam  JfamUton't  PkiUmipkyt  cfasp>  ^ 
and  elsewhere. 
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it  was  one  of  the  received  arguments 
against  the  Copemican  system,  that 
we  cannot  conoeiye  so  great  a  void 
space  as  that  system  supposes  to  exist 
in  the  celestial  regions.  When  men's 
imaginations  had  always  been  used  to 
conceive  the  stars  as  firmly  set  in 
solid  spheres,  thev  naturally  found 
much  difficulty  in  imagining  them  in 
so  different,  and,  as  it  doubtless  ap- 
peared to  them,  so  precarious  a  situa- 
tion. But  they  had  no  right  to  mis- 
take the  limitation  (whether  natural, 
or,  as  it  in  fact  proved,  only  artificial) 
of  their  own  faculties  for  an  inherent 
limitation  of  the  posdble  modes  of 
existence  in  the  universe. 

It  may  be  said  in  objection,  that 
the  error  in  these  cases  was  in  the 
minor  premise,  not  the  major;  an 
error  of  fact,  not  of  principle ;  that  it 
did  not  consist  in  supposing  that  what 
is  inccmceivable  cannot  be  true,  but  in 
supposing  antipodes  to  be  inconceiv- 
able, when  present  experience  proves 
that  they  can  be  conceived.  Even 
if  this  objection  were  allowed,  and  the 
proposition  that  what  is  inconceivable 
cannot  be  true  were  suffered  to  remain 
unquestioned  as  a  speculative  truth,  it 
would  be  a  truth  on  which  no  practi- 
cal consequence  could  ever  be  founded, 
since,  on  this  showing,  it  is  impossible 
to  afi^rm  of  any  proposition,  not  being 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable. Antipodes  were  really, 
not  fictitiously,  inconceivable  to  our 
ancestors:  they  are  indeed  conoeiv- 
ahke  to  us ;  and  as  the  limits  of  our 
power  of  conception  have  been  so 
largely  extended  by  the  extension  of 
our  experience  and  the  more  varied 
exercise  of  our  imagination,  so  may 
posterity  find  many  combinations  per- 
fectly conceivable  to  them  which  are 
inconceivable  to  us.  But,  as  beings 
of  limited  experience,  we  must  always 
and  necessarily  have  limited  conoep- 
tive  powers ;  while  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  the  same  limitation 
obtains  in  the  possibilities  of  nature, 
nor  even  in  her  actual  manifesta- 
tions. 

Rather  more  than  a  century  and  a 


half  ago  it  was  a  scientific  maxim, 
disputed  by  no  one,  and  which  no  one 
deemed  to  require  any  proof,  that  **  a 
thing  cannot  act  where  it  ia  not."* 
With  this  weapon  the  Cartesians 
waged  a  formidable  war  against  the 
theory  of  gpravitation,  whidi,  accord- 
ing to  them,  involving  so  obvious  an 
absurdity,  must  be  rejected  in  limine : 
the  sun  could  not  possibly  act  upon 
the  earth,  not  being  there.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  the  adherents  of 
the  old  systems  of  astronomy  should 
urge  this  objection  against  the  new ; 
but  the  false  assumption  imposed 
equally  on  Newton  himself,  who,  in 
order  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  objec- 
tion, imagined  a  subtle  ether  which 
filled  up  the  space  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  and  by  its  intermediate 
agency  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  "It 
is  inconceivable,"  said  Newton,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley.f  "that 
inanimate  brute  matter  should,  with- 
out the  mediation  of  something  else, 
which  is  not  material,  operate  upon 
and  affect  other  matter  vnikout  mutual 
contact  .  .  .  That  gpravity  should  be 
innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  mat- 
ter, so  that  one  body  may  act  on 
another  at  a  distance,  through  a  va- 
cuum, without  the  meidiation  of  any- 
thing else,  by  and  through  which 
their  action  and  force  may  be  con- 
veyed from  one  to  another,  is  to  me 
so  great  an  absurdity,  that  I  believe 
no  man,  who  in  philosophical  matters 
has  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking, 
can  ever  fall  into  it."  This  passage 
should  be  hung  up  in  the  cabinet  of 
every  cultivator  of  science  who  is  ever 
tempted  to  pronounce  a  fact  impos- 
sible because  it  appears  to  him  incon- 
ceivable. In  our  own  day  one  would 
be  more  tempted,  though  with  equal 
injustice,  to  reverse  the  concluding 
observation,  and  consider  the  seeing 

*  It  aesms  that  this  doctrine  was.  before 
the  time  I  have  mentioned,  disputed  by 
some  thinken.  Dr.  Ward  mentions  Sootus, 
Vasquos,  Biel,  Francis  Lugo,  and  Valentla. 

t  I  quote  this  passage  from  Playfair's 
celebrated  J>i$»ertation  on  the  Prog^tU  oif 
MatkenuUieal  and  Phj/iieal  Science, 
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any  absurdity  at  all  in  a  thing  so 
■imple  and  natural,  to  bo  what  really 
markf  the  absenoe  of  "a  eompefcent 
faculty  of  thinking."  No  one  now 
feels  any  difficulty  in  oonceiving  gra- 
vity to  be,  as  much  as  any  other  pro< 
perty  is,  ^  inherent  and  essential  to 
matter,"  nor  finds  the  comprehension 
of  it  facilitated  in  the  smallest  degree 
by  the  supposition  of  an  ether,  (though 
some  recent  inquirers  do  give  this  aa 
an  explanation  of  it,)  nor  thinks  it 
at  all  incredible  that  the  celestial 
bodies  can  and  do  act  where  they,  in 
actual  bodily  presence,  are  not.  To 
us  it  is  not  more  wonderful  that  bodies 
should  act  upon  one  another  "  with- 
out mutual  contact,"  than  that  they 
should  do  so  when  in  contact ;  we  are 
familiar  with  both  these  facts,  and  we 
find  them  equally  inexplicable,  but 
equally  easy  to  believe.  To  Newton, 
the  one,  because  his  imagination  was 
familiar  with  it,  appeared  natural  and 
a  matter  of  course,  while  the  other,  for 
the  contrary  reason,  seemed  too  absurd 
to  be  credited. 

It  is  strange  that  any  one,  after 
such  a  warning,  should  rely  implicitly 
on  the  evidence  d  priori  of  such  pro- 
positions as  these  :  that  matter  cannot 
think ;  that  space,  or  extension,  is 
infinite;  that  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  nothing  (ex  ntkUo  nikd  fit). 
Whether  these  propositions  are  true 
or  not  this  is  not  the  place  to  deter- 
mine,  nor  even  whether  the  questions 
are  soluble  by  the  human  faculties. 
But  such  doctrines  are  no  more  self- 
evident  truths  than  the  ancient  maxim 
that  a  thing  cannot  act  where  it  is 
not,  which  probably  is  not  now  be- 
lieved by  any  educated  person  in 
Europe.*  Matter  cannot  think ;  why? 
because  we  cannot  conceive  thought 
to  be  annexed  to  any  arrangement  of 
material  particlea  Space  is  infinite, 
because  having  never  known  any  purt 
of  it  which  had  not  other  parta  be- 

*  This  statwnent  I  must  now  oorreot,  as 
too  uDqiialifled.  The  maxixD  in  question 
wtia  maintained  with  full  conviction  by  no 
less  an  iiuthority  than  Sir  William  Hamll* 
ton.    fcieo  luy  JSxatHinalioHt  chap.  xxiv. 


yond  it,  we  eannoi  wnoekt  aa  abnlats 
termination.  £9  wkilo  mk^  fit  be- 
cause having  never  known  any  phy- 
sioal  product  without  a  pre-exUitiBf 
physical  material,  we  coanoC,  or  think 
we  cannot,  inkoffine  a  creataon  ootttf 
nothing.  Bat  these  things  maj  h 
themselves  be  aa  conceivable  as  gnn- 
tation  without  an  intervening  SM^iiD^ 
which  Newton  thought  too  great  ts 
absurdity  for  any  person  of  a  con- 
petent  faculty  of  philosophical  tfaisk- 
ing  to  adnut:  and  even  supfwiiBS 
them  not  oonceivable,  this,  for  Ui^ 
we  know,  may  be  merely  one  of  tta 
limitations  of  our  very  limited  no^ 
and  not  in  nature  at  all. 

No  writer  haa  more  diieetlyiiB- 
tified  himself   with  the  i»^j!\ 
under  consideration,  or  has  embodon 
it  in  more  distinot  terms,  than  M- 
nitz.     In  his  view,    unless  a  tb^ 
was  not  merely  conceivable,  but  «w« 
explainable,  it  oould  not  exist  ii  ■* 
ture.     All    fuUural  phenomens.  ^c* 
cording  to  him,  must  be  susoepSjs 
of  being  accounted  for  a  priori   Iw 
only  facte  of  which  no  explinstooB 
could  be  given  but  the  will  ol  Gal 
were    miiacles    properly   so  calW- 
"  Je  reconnaia,"  says  he,*  "qu^il " jj 
pas  permia  de  nier  ce  qu*on  '*'*".''*" 
pas ;  mais  j*ajoute  qu*on  a  ^^^. 
nier  (au  moins  dans  Tordre  natawi 
ce  que  absolument   n'est  point  i>^ 
telliffible  ni  explicable.    Je  eootMOi 
auasi  .  .  .  qu*enfin  la  conception  wj 
cr&itures    n'est    pas  la  mesnre  ^ 
pouvoir  de  Dieu,  mais  que  lewt  op^ 
ceptivit^  ou  force  de  ooncevoir,  «» 
la  mesure  du  pouvoir  de  1*  °*^'* 
tout  ce  qui  est  conforme  k  Yatoi* 
naturel  pouvant  dtre  con^  f^  ^* 
tendu  par  quelque  cr^ture.** 

Not  content  with  asauming  v» 
nothing  can  be  true  which  we  are^' 
able  to  conoeive,  scientific  iDquu|»« 
have  frequently  given  a  still  ^^^'^ 
extension  to  the  doctrine,  and  o^^ 
that,  even  of  things  not  altofrsUtf 
inconoeivable,  that  which  we  can  ooo- 

^  Nouveaux  SaaU  tur  fSnttudji^ 
Humain  —  Avant-propoa,  (QBuTrei,  ran* 
ed.  x843|  vol.  L  p.  19.) 
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oeive  with  the  greateat  cam  ii  likeliest 
to  be  tru&  It  was  long  an  admitted 
axiom,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
cr^iited,  that  *'  nature  always  acts  by 
the  simplest  means,"  i.e»  by  those 
which  are  most  easily  conceivable.* 
A  large  proportion  of  all  the  errors 
•▼er  committed  in  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  have  arisen 
from  the  assumption  that  the  most 
familiar  explanation  or  hypothesis 
must  be  the  truest.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  facts  in  scientifio  history 
It  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
human  mind  dung  to  the  belief  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  must  move  in 
circles,  or  be  carried  round  by  the 
revolution  of  spheres,  merely  because 
those  were  in  themselves  the  simplest 
suppositions ;  though,  to  make  them 
accord  with  the  facts  which  were 
ever  contradicting  them  more  and 
more,  it  became  necessary  to  add 
sphere  to  sphere  and  circle  to  circle, 
until  the  original  simplicity  was  con- 
verted into  almost  inextricable  com* 
plicfttion. 

§  4.  We  pass  to  another  ii  priori 
fallacy  or  natural  prejudice,  allied 
to  the  former,  and  originating,  as 
tha>t  does,  in  the  tendency  to  presume 
an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
laws  of  the  mind  and  those  of  things 
external  to  it.  The  fallacy  may  be 
enunciated  in  this  general  form — 
Whatever  can  be  tliought  of  apart 
exists  apart;  and  its  most  remark- 
able manifestation  consists  in  the 
personification  of  abstractions.  Man- 
kand  in  all  ages  have  had  a  strong 
pfopensity  to  conclude  that  wherever 
there  is  a  name  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tinguisbable  separate  entity  oorre- 
Rponding  to  the  name ;  and  every 
complex  idea  which  the  mind  has 
formed  for  itself  by  operating  upon 
its  conceptions  of  individual  things, 
was  considered  to  have  an  outwiuxl 
objective    reality    answering    to   it 

•  This  doctriiM  «]m>  wa>  sooepted  as  tnio, 
ftZkd  coocliiaions  were  grounded  on  it  by 
Bir  Wlllisn^  HB»"<'*y  &<»e  &eamination, 
ehap.  X3dv. 


Fate,  Chance,  Nature,  Time,  Space, 
were  real  beings,  nay,  even  gods^     If 
the  analysis  of  qualities  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  work  be  correct,  names 
of  qualities  and  names  of  substances 
stand  for  the  very  same  sefcs  of  facts 
or  phenomena  ;  whiteness  and  a  tohite 
thing  are  only  different  phrases,  re- 
quired by  convenience  for  speaking  of 
the  same  external  fact  under  different 
relations.     Not  such,    however,  was 
the  notion  which  this  verbal  distinc- 
tion suggested  of  old,  either  to  the 
vulgar  or  to  the  scientific.    Whiteness 
was  an  entity  inhering  or  sticking  in 
the  white  substance ;  and  so  of  all 
other  qualities.     So  far  was  this  car- 
ried, that  even  concrete  general  terms 
were  supposed  to  be,  not  names  of 
indefinite  numbers  of  individual  sub- 
stances, but  names  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  entities  termed    Universal   Sub- 
stances.    Because  we  can  think  and 
speak  of  man  in  general,  that  is,  of 
all  persons  in  so  far  as  possessing  the 
common  attributes    of   the    species, 
without  fastening  our  thoughts  per- 
manently on    some    one    individual 
person  ;  therefore  man  in  general  was 
supposed  to  be,  not  an  aggregate  of 
individual  persons,   but  an  abstract 
or  universal  roan,  distinct  from  these. 
It  may  be  imagined  what  havoc 
metaphysicians  trained  in  these  ha- 
bits   made    with    philosophy    when 
they  came  to  the  largest  generalisa- 
tiona  of  alL    Subttantice  Sccunda  of 
any  kind  were  bad  enough,  but  such 
Substantias  Secundie  as  t6  6^,  for  ex- 
ample, and  rh  &,  standing  for  pecu* 
liar  entities  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  all  things  which  esmf,  or  in  all 
which  are  said  to  be  one^  were  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  all  intelligible  dis- 
cussion ;  especially  since,  with  a  just 
perception  that  the  truths  which  philo« 
Bophy  pursues  are  general  truths,  it 
was  soon  laid  down  that  these  gene- 
ral substances  were  the  only  subjects 
of  science,   being  immutable,   while 
individual  substances  cognisable  by 
the  senses,  being  in  a  perpetual  fiux, 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  real  know- 
ledge.     This  miisapprehenuon  of  tha 
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import  of  general  language  consti- 
tutes Mysticism,  a  word  so  much 
oftener  written  and  spoken  than 
understood.  Whether  in  the  Vedas, 
in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  H^^ans, 
mysticism  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  ascribing  objective  existence  to 
the  subjective  creations  of  our  own 
faculties,  to  ideas  or  feelings  of  the 
mind  ;  and  believing  that  by  watch- 
ing and  contemplating  these  ideas  of 
its  own  making,  it  can  read  in  them 
what  takes  place  in  the  world  without 

§  5.  Proceeding  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  d  priori  fallacies,  and  endea- 
vouring to  arrange  them  with  as  much 
reference  as  possible  to  their  natural 
affinities,  we  come  to  another,  which 
is  ako  nearly  allied  to  the  fallacy  pre- 
ceding the  last)  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  variety  of  it  as  the 
fallacy  last  mentioned  does  to  the 
other.  This,  too,  represents  nature  as 
under  incapacities  corresponding  to 
those  of  our  intellect ;  but  instead  of 
only  asserting  that  nature  cannot  do 
a  thing  because  we  cannot  conceive  it 
done,  goes  the  still  greater  length  of 
averring  that  nature  does  a  particular 
thing,  on  the  sole  ground  that  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  not. 
Absurd  as  this  seems  when  so  plainly 
stated,  it  is  a  received  principle  among 
scientific  authorities  for  demonstrat- 
ing d  priori  the  laws  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. A  phenomenon  must  fol- 
low a  certain  law,  because  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  deviate  from 
that  law  in  one  way  rather  than  in 
another.  This  is  called  the  Principle 
of  the  Sufficient  Reason;*  and  by 
means  of  it  philosophers  often  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  able  to  es- 
tablish, without  any  appeal  to  experi- 
ence, the  most  general  truths  of  ex- 
perimental physics. 

Take,  for  example,  tWo  of  the  most 
elementary  of  all  laws,  the  law  of 
inertia  and  the  first  law  of  motion. 
A  body  at  rest  cannot,  it  is  affirmed, 

*  Not  that  of  Lcibiiits,  but  the  principle 
commonly  appealed  to  under  that  name  by 
xiaathomatlciiui8. 


begin  to  -move  unless  acted  upon  br 
some  external  force;  because,  if  it 
did,  it  must  either  move  up  or  don, 
forward  or  backward,  and  so  fottb: 
but  if  no  outward  force  acta  upon  it, 
there  can  be  no  reaaon  for  its  movinf 
up  rather  than  down,  or  down  ratfaer 
than  up,  Ac  ;  ayo,  it  will  not  wm 
atalL 

This  reasoning  I  conceive  to  be  a- 
tirely  fallacious,  as  indeed  Dr.  Bmfe, 
in  his  treatise  on  Cause  and  EStiX 
has  shown  with  g^reat  acuteness  sod 
justness  of  thought.  We  have  brfflw 
remarked  that  almost  eveiy  fsU«7 
may  be  referred  to  different  geo«n 
by  different  modes  of  filling  op  the 
suppressed  steps  ;  and  this  partuulv 
one  may,  at  our  option,  be  hto^ 
under  petUio  prindpii.  It  roppoBS 
that  nothing  can  be  a  "safficis^ 
reason  "  for  a  body's  moving  ii  ** 
particular  direction  except  saw  ex- 
ternal force.  But  this  is  tbe*^ 
thmg  to  be  proved.  Whynott** 
internal  force?  Why  not  the  li«« 
the  thing's  own  nature  ?  Sin«  tiicie 
philosophers  think  it  necefiaaif  to 
prove  the  law  of  inertia,  they  « 
course  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  k^ 
evident ;  they  must,  therefore,  bec| 
opinion  that,  previously  to  all  JH^ 
the  supposition  of  a  body's  n|o'[j^ 
by  internal  impulse  is  an  admiflB"' 
hypothesis  ;  but  if  so,  why  is  not  the 
hypothesis  also  admissible  that  tv 
internal  impulse  acts  natuntlly  0 
some  one  particular  direction,  not  n 
another?  If  spontaneous  motK* 
might  have  been  the  law  of  msttOf 
why  not  spontaneous  motion  towtfd^ 
the  sun,  towards  the  earth,  or  to- 
wanis  the  lenith  ?  Why  not,  sa  U» 
ancients  supposed,  towards  a  psfb' 
cular  place  in  the  universe,  ,*'PP']^ 
priated  to  each  particular  kind  ot 
substance?  Surely  it  is  not  alloiF- 
able  to  say  that  spontaneity  of  moboo 
is  credible  in  itself,  but  not  credible 
if  supposed  to  take  plaoe  in  any  de- 
terminate direction. 

Indeed,  if  any  one  choose  to  w>^ 
that  all  bodies  when  uncontrolled  en 
out  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  aorta 
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pole,  he  might  equally  prove  his  point 
by  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient  Kea- 
Bon.  By  what  right  is  it  assumed 
that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  particular 
state  which  cannot  be  deviated  from 
without  special  cause?  Why  not  a 
state  of  motion,  and  of  some  parti- 
cular sort  of  motion  ?  Why  may  we 
not  say  that  the  natural  state  of  a 
horse  left  to  himself  is  to  amble,  be- 
cause otherwise  he  must  either  trot, 
gallop,  or  stand  still,  and  because  we 
know  no  reason  why  he  should  do 
one  of  these  rather  than  another? 
If  this  is  to  be  cidled  an  unfair  use 
of  the  "sufficient  reason,"  and  the 
other  a  fair  one,  there  must  be  a 
tacit  assumption  that  a  state  of  rest 
is  more  natural  to  a  horse  than  a 
state  of  ambling.  If  this  means  that 
it  is  the  state  which  the  animal  will 
assame  when  left  to  himself,  that  is 
the  very  point  to  be  proved  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  mean  this,  it  can  only  mean 
that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  simplest 
sfcate,  and  therefore  the  most  likely 
to  prevail  in  nature,  which  is  one  of 
the  fallacies  or  natural  prejudices  we 
have  already  examined. 

So  again  of  the  First  Law  of  Mo- 
tion ;  that  a  body  once  moving  will, 
if  left  to  itself,  continue  to  move  uni- 
f  onnly  in  a  straight  line.  An  attempt 
is  nuule  to  prove  this  law  by  saying, 
that  if  not,  the  body  must  deviate 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
do  one  more  than  the  other.  But 
who  could  know,  antecedently  to  ex- 
perience, whether  there  was  a  reason 
or  not  ?  Might  it  not  be  the  nature 
of  bodies,  or  of  some  particular  bodies, 
to  deviate  towards  the  right?  or  if 
the  supposition  is  preferred,  towards 
the  east  or  south?  It  was  long 
thought  that  bodies,  terrestrial  ones 
at  least,  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
deflect  downwards;  and  there  is  no 
shadow  of  anything  objectionable  in 
the  supposition,  except  that  it  is  not 
true:  The  pretended  proof  of  the  law 
of  motion  is  even  more  manifestly 
untenable  than  that  of  the  law  of 
inertia,  for  it  is  flagrantly  inconsis- 1 


tent ;  it  assumes  that  the  continu- 
ance of  motion  in  the  direction  first 
taken  is  more  natural  than  deviation 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but 
denies  that  one  of  these  can  possibly 
be  more  natural  than  the  other.  All 
these  fancies  of  the  possibility  of 
knowing  what  is  natural  or  not  natu- 
ral by  any  other  means  than  experi- 
ence, are,  in  truth,  entirely  futile. 
The  real  and  only  proof  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  or  of  any  other  law  of  the 
universe,  is  experience ;  it  is  simply 
that  no  other  suppositions  explain  or 
are  consistent  with  the  facts  of  uni- 
versal nature. 

Geometers  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
open  to  the  imputation  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  the  most  general  facts 
of  the  outward  world  by  sophistical 
reasoning,  in  order  to  avoid  appeals 
to  the  senses.  Archimedes,  says  Pro- 
fessor Play  fair,*  established  some  of 
the  elementary  propositions  of  statics 
by  a  process  in  which  he  "  borrows  no 

f>rinciple  from  experiment,  but  estab- 
ishes  his  conclusion  entirely  by  rea- 
soning d  priori.  He  assumes,  indeed, 
that  equal  bodies,  at  the  ends  of  the 
equal  arms  of  a  lever,  will  balance 
one  another ;  and  also  that  a  cylinder 
or  parallelepiped  of  homogeneous  mat- 
ter will  be  balanced  about  its  centre 
of  magnitude.  These,  however,  are 
not  inferences  from  experience  ;  they 
are,  properly  speaking,  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  principle  of  the 
Sufficient  Reason."  And  to  this  day 
there  are  few  geometers  who  would 
not  think  it  far  more  scientific  to 
establish  these  or  any  other  premises 
in  this  way  than  to  rest  their  evidence 
on  that  familiar  experience  which  in 
the  case  in  question  might  have  been 
so  safely  appealed  ta 

§  6.  Another  natural  prejudice,  of 
most  extensive  prevalence,  and  which 
had  a  great  share  in  producing  the 
errors  fallen  into  by  the  ancients  in 
their  physical  inquiries,  was  this : 
That  the  differences  in  nature  must 

*  DittertatioHt  ut  supra,  p.  37. 
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Corpespond  to  our  received   distinC' 
tions ;  that  eflfects  which  we  are  ac- 
customed, in  popular  language,  to  call 
by  different  names,  and  arrange  in 
different  classes,  must  be  of  different 
natures,   and   have  different  causes. 
This  prejudice,  so  evidently  of  the 
same  origin  with  those  already  treated 
of,  marks  more  especially  the  earliest 
stage  of  science,  when  it  has  not  yet 
broken  loose  from  the  trammels  of 
everyday    phraseology.     The    extra- 
ordinary prevalence   of    the    fallacy 
among  the  Greek  philosophers  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  generally 
knowing  no  other  language  than  their 
own ;  from  which  it  was  a  consequence 
that  their  ideas  followed  the  accidental 
or  arbitrary  combinations  of  that  lan- 
guage more  completely  than  can  hap- 
pen among  the  modems  to  any  but 
illiterate  persons.     They  had  great 
difficulty  in   distin^ishing  between 
things    which    their   langui^e    con- 
founded, or  in  putting  mentally  to- 
gether things  which  it  distinguished, 
and  could  hardly  combine  the  objects 
in  nature  into  any  classes  but  those 
which  were  made  for  them  by  the 
popular  phrases  of  their  own  country ; 
or   at   least   could  not  help  fancy- 
ing those  classes  to  be  natural,  and 
all    others    arbitrary   and    artificial. 
Accordingly,   scientific  investigation 
among  the  Greek  schools  of  specula- 
tion and  their  followers  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
siftinff  and  analysing  of  the  notions 
attached  to  common  language.    They 
thought    that    by    determining    the 
meaning  of    words  they    could  be- 
come acquainted  with  facts.    "They 
took  for  granted,"  says  Dr.  Whewell,* 
"  that  philosophy  must  result  from  the 
relations  of  those  notions  which  are 
involved  in  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  they  proceeded  to  seek  it 
by  studying  such  notions."     In  his 
next  chapte",   Dr.  Whewell   has  so 
well  illustrated  and  exemplified  this 
error,   that  I  shall  take  the  liiserty 
pf  quoting  him  at  some  length. 

«  i^Ut.  Ind  Sc.,  book  i.  chap.  1. 


"The  propensity  to  seek  for  prin- 
ciples in  the  common  usages  of  lan- 
guage may  be  discerned  at   a  veir 
early  period.     Thus  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  a  saying  whieb  u  re- 
ported of  Thales,  the  founder  of  Oredc 
philosophy.    When   he    was    aske^ 
•What  is  the  (freatest  thing?'  here- 
plied,  '  Place;  for  all  other  things  are 
in  the  world,  but  the  world  is  in  it* 
In  Aristotle  we  have  the  consomma- 
tion  of  this  mode  of  speculation.    The 
usual  point  from  which  he  starts  m 
his  inquiries  is,  that  we  gay  thus  or 
thus  in    common    language.     Tlius, 
when  he  has  to  discuss  the  qnestica 
whether  there  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
universe,  a  void,  or  space  in  which 
there  is  nothing,  he  inquires  first  i> 
how  many  senses  we  say   that  ooi 
thing  is  in  another.     He  enumemtes 
many  of  these ;  we  say  the  part  k 
in  the  whole,  as  the  finger  is  » tfe 
hand ;    again  we  say,  the  speaes  is 
in  the  genus,  as  man  is  inchuSei  ia 
animal ;    a^ain,  the  government  ct 
Greece  is  in  the  king;  and  vaiioos 
other  senses  are  described  and  ex- 
emplified, but  of  all  these  the  mod 
proper  is  when  we  say  a  thing  is  » 
a  vessel,  and  generally  in  place.    He 
next  examines  what   pJace   is,  aad 
comes  to  this   conclusion,   thayfc    *tf 
about  a  "body  there  be  another  bodtf 
including  it|  it  is  in  place,  and  if  no^ 
not*    A  body  moves  when  it  changes 
its  place  ;  but  he  adds,  that  if  waiter 
be  in  a  vessel,  the  vessel  being  at  ivst, 
the  parts  of  the  water  may  still  move, 
for  they  are  included  by  each  other ; 
so  that  while  the  whole  does  not  change 
its  place,  the  parts  may  change  their 
place  in  a  circular  order.    Proceeding 
then  to  the  question  of  a  roid^  he  as 
usual  examines  the  different  senses  in 
which  the  term  is  used,  and  adopts  as 
the  most  proper,  j>2ace  wiiJunU  matter: 
with  no  useful  result 

"Again,  in  a  question  conc(*ming 
mechanical  action,  he  s^ays,  'When  a 
man  moves  a  stone  by  pushing  it  with  a 
stick,  7ve  my  both  that  the  man  moves 
the  stone,  and  that  the  stick  moves  the 
stone,  but  the  latter  more  properfy. 
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"  Again,  we  find  the  Greek  philoao- 
phera  applying  themselves  to  extract 
their  dogrmas  from  the  most  general 
and  afastaract  notions  which  they  could 
detect :  for  example,  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  Universe  as  One  or  as 
Maay  things.  They  tried  to  deter- 
mine how  far  we  may,  or  must,  com- 
bine with  these  conceptions  that  of  a 
whole,  of  parts,  of  number,  of  limits, 
of  place,  of  beginning  or  end,  of  full 
or  void,  of  rest,  or  motion,  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  like.  The  ana- 
lysis of  such  conoeptions  with  such 
a  view  occupies,  for  instance,  almost 
the  whole  of  AJriBtotle's  Treatise  on 
the  Heavens." 

The  following  paragraph  merits  par- 
ticular attention  : — "  Another  mode 
of  reasoning,  very  widely  applied  in 
these  attempts,  was  the  doctrine  of 
contrarieHea,  in  which  it  was  assumed 
that  adjectives  or  substances  which 
are  in  common  language,  or  in  some 
abstract  mode  of  conception,  opposed 
to  each  other,  must  point  at  some 
fundamental  antithesis  in  nature, 
which  it  is  important  to  study.  Thus 
Aristotle  says  that  the  Pythagoreans, 
from  the  contrasts  which  number 
suggests,  collected  ten  principles  — 
Limited  and  Unlimited,  Odd  and 
£ven.  One  and  Many,  Right  and 
Left,  Male  and  Female,  Rest  and 
Motion,  Straight  and  Gturved,  Light 
and  Darkness,  Grood  and  Evil,  Square 
and  Oblong.  .  .  •  Aristotle  himself 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  four  elements 
and  other  dogmas  by  oppositions  of 
the  same  kind." 

Of  the  manner  in  which,  from  pre- 
mises obtained  in  this  way,  the  ancients 
attempted  to  deduce  laws  of  nature, 
an  example  is  given  in  the  same  work 
a  few  pages  farther  on.  "Aristotle 
decides  that  there  is  no  void  on  such 
arguments  as  this.  In  a  void  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  up  and 
down  ;  for  as  in  nothing  there  are  no 
differences,  so  there  are  none  in  a 
privation  or  negation;  but  a  void  is 
merely  a  privation  or  negation  of 
matter ;  therefore,  in  a  void,  bodies 
ocmld  not  move  up  and  down,  which 


it  is  in  their  nature  to  do.  It  is  easilv 
seen  "  (Dr.  Whewell  very  justly  add^ 
"  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  ele- 
vates the  familiar  forms  of  language 
and  the  intellectual  connections  of 
terms  to  a  supremacy  over  facts, 
making  truth  depend  upon  whether 
terms  are  or  are  not  privative,  and 
whether  we  say  that  bodies  fall  natu- 
raUy:' 

The  propensity  to  assume  that  the 
same  relations  obtain  between  objects 
themselves  which  obtain  between  our 
ideas  of  them  is  here  seen  in  the  ex- 
treme stage  of  its  development.  For 
the  mode  of  philosophising  exempli- 
fied in  the  foregoing  instances  assumes 
no  less  than  that  the  proper  way  of 
arriving  at  knowledge  of  nature  is  to 
study  nature  itself  subjectively;  to 
apply  our  observation  and  analysis 
not  to  the  facts,  but  to  the  common 
notions  entertained  of  the  facts. 

Many  other  equally  striking  ex- 
amples may  be  given  of  the  tendency 
to  assume  that  things  which  for  the 
convenience  of  common  life  are  placed 
in  different  classes,  must  differ  in 
every  respect.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  universal  and  deeply-rooted  pre- 
judice of  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  celestial  and  terrestrial 
phenomena  must  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  could  in  no  manner  or 
degree  depend  on  the  same  laws.  Of 
the  same  kind,  also^  was  the  prejudice 
against  which  Bacon  contended,  that 
nothing  produced  by  nature  could  be 
successfully  imitated  by  man  :  "  Cal- 
orem  solis  et  ignis  toto  genere  differre ; 
ne  scilicet  homines  putent  se  per  opera 
ignis,  aliquid  simile  iis  qufe  in  Na- 
tura  fiunt,  educere  et  formare  posse :  " 
and  again,  *' Compositionem  tantum 
opus  Honiinis,  Mistionem  vero  opus 
solius  Natures  esse  :  ne  scilicet  homi- 
nes sperent  aliquam  ex  arte  Corporum 
natnralium  generationem  aut  trans- 
formationem."  *  The  grand  distinc- 
tion in  the  ancient  scientific  specu- 
lations, between  natural  and  violent 
motions,  though  not  without  a  plau- 

•  Jfovum  Organum,  Aph.  75. 
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sible  foundation  in  the  appearances 
themselves,  was  doubtless  greatly  re- 
commended to  adoption  by  its  con- 
formity to  this  prejudice. 

§  7.  From  the  fundamental  error  of 
the  scientific  inquirers  of  antiquity 
we  pass,  by  a  natural  association,  to  a 
scarcely  less  fundamental  one  of  their 
great  rival  and  successor,  Bacon.  It 
has  excited  the  8ur{)riBe  of  philoso- 
phers that  the  detailed  system  of  in- 
ductive logic  which  this  extraordinary 
man  laboured  to  construct  has  been 
turned  to  so  little  direct  use  by  subse- 
quent inquirers,  having  neither  con- 
tinued, except  in  a  few  of  its  gene- 
mlities,  to  be  rec(^nised  as  a  theoiy, 
nor  having  conducted  in  practice  to 
any  great  scientific  results.  But  this, 
though  not  unfrequently  remarked, 
has  scarcely  received  any  plausible 
explanation  ;  and  some  indeed  have 
preferred  to  assert  that  all  rules  of 
induction  are  useless,  rather  than  sup- 
pose that  Bacon's  rules  are  grounded 
on  an  insufficient  analysis  of  the  in- 
ductive process.  Such,  however,  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  fact,  as  soon  as  it  is 
considered  that  Bacon  entirely  over- 
looked Plurality  of  Causes.  All  his 
rules  tacitly  imply  the  assumption, 
so  contrary  to  tJl  we  now  know  of 
nature,  that  a  phenomenon  cannot 
have  more  than  one  cause. 

When  he  is  inquiring  into  what  he 
terms  the  forma  caltdi  aut  friffidh 
gravis  aut  levis^  gicci  aut  kumidi,  and 
the  like,  he  never  for  an  instant 
doubts  that  there  is  some  one  thing, 
some  invariable  condition  or  set  of 
conditions,  which  is  present  in  all 
cases  of  heat  or  cold,  or  whatever 
other  phenomenon  he  is  considering ; 
the  only  difficulty  being  to  find  what 
it  is,  which  accordingly  he  tries  to  do 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  rejecting 
or  excluding,  by  n^^tive  instances, 
whatever  is  not  the  forma  or  cause,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  what  is.  But  that 
this  forma  or  cause  is  one  thing,  and 
that  it  is  the  same  in  all  hot  objects, 
he  has  no  more  doubt  of  than  another 
person  has  that  there  is  always  some 


cause  or  other.     In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  it  could  not  be  neces- 
sary,  even  if  we  had    not    alreadr 
treated  so  fully  of  the  question,  to 
point  out  how  widely  this  suppositiQa 
is  at  variance  with  the  truth.     It  is 
particularly  unfortunate    for    Baooe 
that,  falling  into  this  error,  he  shcm^ 
have  fixed  almost  exclusively  upon  a 
class  of  inquiries  in   which    it  mt 
especially    fatal ;    namely,     inquiiiei 
into  the  causes  of  the  sensible  qua- 
lities of  objects.      For   his  assump- 
tion, grotmdiess  in  every  case,  is  false 
in  a  peculiar  degree  with  respect  t» 
those  sensible  qiudities.    In  regard  ti» 
scarcely  any  of  them    has    it   been 
found  possible  to  trace  any  unity  of 
cause,  any  set  of  conditions  invan- 
ably  accompanying  the  quality.    7%e 
conjunctions  of  such  qualities  wUh 
one  another  constitute  the  variety  «l 
Kinds  in  which,  as  already  remaifai 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  tna 
any  law.   Bacon  was  seeking  for  vtal 
did  not  exist.     The  phenomenan  d 
which  he  sought  for  the  one  canse 
has  oftenest  no  cause  at  all,  and  whea 
it  )ias,   depends  (as  far  as  hithexto 
ascertained)  on  an  unassignable  ts- 
riety  of  distinct  causes. 

And  on  this  rock  every  ene  must 
split  who  represents  to  himself  as  the 
first  and  fundamental  problem  of 
science  to  ascertain  what  is  the  caose 
of  a  given  effect,  rather  than  what 
are  the  effects  of  a  given  cause.  It 
was  shown,  in  an  early  stnge  of  our 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Induction,* 
how  much  more  ample  are  the  re- 
sources which  science  commands  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former  inquiry, 
since  it  is  upon  the  latter  only  that 
we  can  throw  any  direct  light  bj 
means  of  experiment ;  the  power  ^ 
artificially  producing  an  effect    im- 

f>lying  a  previous  knowledge  of  at 
east  one  of  its  causes.  If  we  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  effects,  it  is  gene- 
rally by  having  previously  dLsooveied 
the  effects  of  causes  ;  the  greatest 
skill  in  devising  crucial  instances  fur 

*  Supra,  book  UL  cb.  vii.  |  4. 
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the  former  purpose  may  only  end,  as 
Bacon's  physiod  inquiries  <&d,  in  no 
result  at  all.  Was  it  that  his  eager- 
ness to  acquire  the  power  of  produc- 
ing for  man's  benefit  effects  of  practi- 
cal importance  to  human  life  render- 
ing him  impatient  of  pursuing  that 
end  by  a  circuitous  route,  made  even 
him,  the  champion  of  experiment,  pre- 
fer the  direct  mode,  though  one  of 
mere  observation,  to  the  indirect,  in 
which  alone  experiment  was  pos- 
sible? Or  had  even  Bacon  not  en- 
tirely cleared  his  mind  from  the 
notion  of  the  ancients,  that  "rerum 
c<^^o8cere  cantos  "  was  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  philosophy,  and  that  to  inquire 
into  the  trffecU  of  things  belonged  to 
servile  and  mechanical  arts  ? 

It  is  worth  remarking  that,  while 
the  only  efficient  mode  of  cultivating 
speculative  science  was  missed  from 
an  imdue  contempt  of  manual  opera 
tions,  the  false  speculative  views  thus 
engendered  gave  in  their  turn  a  false 
direction  to  such  practical  and  me- 
chanical aims  as  were  suffered  to  exist 
The  assumption  universal  among  the 
ancients  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
there  were  principles  of  heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  moisture,  &c.,  led  directly 
to  a  belief  in  alchemy ;  in  a  trans- 
mutation of  substances,  a  change  from 
one  Kind  into  another.  Why  should 
it  not  be  possible  to  make  gold  ?  Each 
of  the  characteristic  properties  of  gold 
has  its  /orma,  its  essence,  its  &et  of 
conditions,  which  if  we  could  discover, 
and  learn  how  to  realise,  we  could 
superinduce  that  particular  property 
upon  any  other  substance,  upon  wood, 
or  iron,  or  lime,  or  clay.  If,  then, 
we  could  effect  this  with  respect  to 
every  one  of  the  essential  properties 
of  the  precious  metal,  we  should  have 
converted  the  other  substance  into 
gold.  Nor  did  this,  if  once  the  pre- 
mises were  granted,  appear  to  trans- 
cend the  real  powers  of  mankind.  For 
daily  experience  showed  that  almost 
every  one  of  the  distinctive  sensible 
properties  of  any  object,  its  consist- 
ence, its  colour,  its  taste,  its  smell, 
its  shape,  admitted  of  being  totally 


changed  by  fire,  or  water,  or  some 
other  chemical  agent.  The  fomicB  of 
all  those  qualities  seeming,  therefore, 
to  be  within  human  power  either  to 
produce  or  to  annihilate,  not  only  did 
the  transmutation  of  substances  ap- 
pear abstractedly  possible,  but  the  em- 
ployment of  the  power,  at  our  choice, 
for  practical  ends,  seemed  by  no  means 
hopeless.* 

A  prejudice,  universal  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  from  which  Bacon  was  so 
far  from  being  free,  that  it  pervaded 
and  vitiated  the  whole  practical  part 
of  his  system  of  logic,  may  with  good 
reason  be  ranked  high  in  the  order  of 
fallacies  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

§  8.  There  remains  one  A  priori 
fallacy  or  natural  prejudice,  the  mast 
deeply- rooted,  perhaps,  of  all  which 
we  have  enumerated  :  one  which  not 
only  reigned  supreme  in  the  ancient 
world,  but  still  possesses  almost  un- 
disputed dominion  over  many  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds  ;  and  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous 
instances  by  which  I  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  exemplify  it  will  be 
taken  from  recent  thinkers.  This  is, 
that  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon 
must,  or  at  least  probably  will,  re- 
semble the  phenomenon  itself. 

Conformably  to  what  we  have  before 
remarked  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
this  fallacy  might  without  much  im- 
propriety have  been  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent class,  among  Fallacies  of  Gene- 
ralisation ;  for  experience  does  afford 
a  certain  degree  of  countenance  to  the 
assumption.  The  cause  does,  in  very 
many  cases,  resemble  its  effect ;  like 
produces  like.  Many  phenomena  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate  their 
own  existence,  or  to  give  rise  to  other 
phenomena  similarto  themselves.  Not 
to  mention  forms  actually   moulded 

*  It  is  hardly  needful  to  remark  that 
nothing  is  here  intended  to  be  said  against 
the  posaibility  at  some  future  period  of 
makuig  gold,  by  first  discovering  it  to  bo 
a  compouud,  and  putting  together  its  dlf • 
fcreut  elements  or  intn-edleuts.  But  thia 
is  a  totally  difTerent  idea  from  that  of  the 
seekers  of  the  grand  arcanum. 
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on  one  another,  as  impressions  on  wax 
and  the  like,  in  which  the  closest  re- 
semblance between  the  effect  and  its 
cause  is  the  very  law  of  the  pheno- 
menon ;  all  motion  tends  to  continue 
itself,  with  its  own  velocity,  and  in  its 
own  original  direction;  and  the  mo- 
tion of  one  body  tends  to  set  others 
in  motion,  which  is  indeed  the  most 
common  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
motions  of  bodies  originate.  We  need 
scarcely  refer  to  contagion,  fermen- 
tation, and  the  like  ;  or  to  the  pro> 
duction  of  effects  by  the  growth  or 
expansion  of  a  germ  or  rudiment  re- 
.  sembling  on  a  smaller  scale  the  com- 
pleted phenomenon,  as  in  the  growth 
of  a  plant  or  animal  from  an  embryo, 
that  embryo  itself  deriving  its  origin 
from  another  plant  or  animal  of  the 
same  kind.  Again,  the  thoughts  or 
reminiscences  which  are  effects  of  our 
past  sensations  resemble  those  sen- 
sations ;  feelings  produce  similar  feel- 
ings by  the  way  of  sympathy ;  acts 
produce  similar  acts  by  involimtary  or 
voluntary  imitation.  With  so  many 
appearances  in  its  favour,  no  wonder 
if  a  presumption  naturally  grew  up 
that  causes  must  necessarily  resemble 
their  effects,  and  that  like  could  only 
be  produced  bv  like. 

This  principle  of  fallatnr  has  usually 
presided  over  the  fantastical  attempts 
to  influence  the  course  of  nature  bv 
conjectural  means,  the  choice  of  which 
was  not  directed  by  previous  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  The  guess  al- 
most always  fixed  upon  some  meMis 
which  possessed  features  of  real  or 
apparent  resemblance  to  the  end  in 
view.  If  a  charm  was  wanted,  as  by 
Ovid's  Medea,  to  prolong  life,  all  long- 
lived  animals,  or  what  were  esteemed 
such,  were  collected  and  brewed  into 
a  broth : — 

....  Dec  defuit  illlc 
Squamea    CiDyphil    tenuiJi    membrana 

chelydrl 
Vivacisque  jecur  cervi :  quibua  insuper 

addit 
Ora  caputque   novom   coruicia   aaocula 

paasn. 

A  similar  notion  was  embodied  in  I 
the  celebrated  medical  theory  called] 


the  "  Doctrine  of  Signatures,'*  "  whidi 
is  no  less,"  says  Dr.  Paria^*  "  than  s 
belief  that  every  natural  substanoe 
which  possesses  any  medicinal  virtue 
indicates  by  an  oDvious  and  weQ- 
marked  external  character  the  disease 
for  which  it  is  a  remedy,  or  the  object 
for  which  it  should  be  employed.' 
This  outward  character  was  geuexvUy 
some  feature  of  resemblance,  res!  or 
fantastical,  either  to  the  effect  it  w» 
supposed  to  produce,  or  to  the  ph»cr 
menon  over  which  its  powder  w 
thought  to  be  exercised.  *'  Thus  tb 
lungs  of  a  fox  must  be  &  specific  for 
asthma,  because  that  animal  is  re- 
markable for  its  strong  powers  of  re- 
spiration. Turmeric  has  a  brilliut 
yellow  colour,  which  indicates  that  it 
has  the  power  of  curing  the  jaundice ; 
for  the  same  reason,  poppies  most  le- 
lieve  diseases  of  the  head ;  AgaziciB 
those  of  the  bladder ;  Cassia  fist^ 
the  affections  of  the  intestines,  ui 
Aristolochia  the  disorders  of  ^ 
uterus :  the  polished  surface  ani 
stony  hardness  which  so  eiuinenuy 
characterise  the  seeds  of  the  litho- 
spermum  officinale  (common  grofm- 
well)  were  deemed  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  their  efficacy  in  calculous  and 
gravelly  disorders  ;  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, the  roots  of  the  Saxifraga  giann- 
lata  (white  saxifrage)  gained  reputa- 
tion in  the  cure  of  the  same  diffpane ; 
and  the  Euphrasia  (eye -bright)  ac- 
quired fame  as  an  application  in  com- 
plaints of  the  eye,  because  it  exhibits 
a  black  spot  in  its  corolla  resemUin^ 
the  pupiL  The  bloodstone,  the  Helio- 
tropium  of  the  ancients,  from  the  occa- 
sional small  specks  or  points  of  a 
blood-red  colour  exhibited  on  its  green 
surface,  is  even  at  this  very  day  em- 
ployed in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  stop  a  bleeding  from  the 
nose;  and  nettle-tea  continues  a  popa* 
lar  remedy  for  the  cure  of  Urticaria. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  some  substances 
bear  the  atgnaturet  of  the  humours, 
as  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  that  of 
the  blood,  and  the  roots  of  rhubarb 

*  J^harmaeUoffiOf']^  43~45> 
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and  the  flowers  of  saffron  that  of  the 
bUe." 

The  eariy  speculations  respecting 
the  chemical  composition  of  bodies 
were  rendered  abortive  by  no  circum- 
stance more  than  by  their  invariably 
taking  for  granted  that  the  properties 
of  the  elements  must  resemble  those 
of  the  compounds  which  were  formed 
from  them.  ^ 

To  descend  to  more  modem  in- 
stances ;  it  was  long  thought,  and 
was  stoutly  maintained  by  the  Carte- 
sians, and  even  by  Leibnitz,  against 
the  Newtonian  system,  (nor  did  New- 
ton himself,  as  we  have  seen,  contest 
the  assumption,  but  eluded  it  by  an 
arbitrary  hypothesis,)  that  nothing 
(of  a  physickl  nature  at  least)  could 
account  for  motion  except  previous 
motion ;  the  imptilse  or  impact  of 
some  other  body.  It  was  veiy  long 
before  the  scientific  world  could  pre- 
vail upon  itself  to  admit  attraction 
and  repulsion  {i.e,  spontaneous  ten- 
dencies of  particles  to  approach  or 
recede  from  one  another)  as  ultimate 
laws,  no  more  requiring  to  be  ac- 
counted for  than  impulse  itself,  if 
indeed  the  latter  were  not,  in  truth, 
resolvable  into  the  former.  From  the 
same  source  arose  the  innumerable 
hypotheses  devised  to  explain  those 
claiues  of  motion  which  appeared  more 
mysterious  than  others  because  there 
\vBs  no  obvious  mode  of  attributing 
Ihem  to  impulse  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
voluntary  motions  of  the  human  body. 
Buch  were  the  interminable  systems 
of  vibrations  propagated  along  the 
nerves,  or  animal  spirits  rushing  up 
and  down  between  the  muscles  and 
the  brain,  which,  if  the  facts  could 
have  been  proved,  would  have  been 
an  important  addition  to  our  know^ 
ledge  of  physiol(^cal  laws ;  but  the 
mere  invention  or  arbitrary  supposi- 
tion of  them  could  not,  unless  by  the 
strongest  delusion,  be  supposed  to 
render  the  phenomena  of  animal  life 
more  comprehensible  cr  less  mysteri- 
ous. Nothing,  however  seemed  satis- 
factory but  to  make  oat  that  motion 
WM  caused  by  motion  ;  by  something 


like  itself.  If  it  was  not  one  kind  of 
motion,  it  must  be  another.  In  like 
manner  it  was  supposed  that  the 
physical  qualities  of  objects  must 
arise  from  some  similar  quality,  ot 
perhaps  only  some  (]ualit7  bearing 
the  same  name,  in  tne  particles  or 
atoms  of  which  the  objects  were  com- 
posed ;  that  a  sharp  taste,  for  ex- 
ample, must  arise  from  sharp  par^ 
tides.  And  reversing  the  Inference, 
the  effects  produced  by  a  phenomenon 
must,  it  was  supposed,  resemble  in 
their  physical  attributes  the  pheno- 
menon itself.  The  influences  of  the 
planets  were  supposed  to  be  analo-, 
gous  to  their  visible  peculiarities : 
Mars,  being  of  a  red  colour,  portended 
fire  and  slaughter,  and  the  like. 

Passing  from  physics  to  meta- 
physics, we  may  notice  among  the 
most  remarkable  fruits  of  this  a 
priori  fallacy  two  closely  analogous 
theories,  employed  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  the  world  of  mind 
and  that  of  matter :  the  species  sen- 
sibiles  of  the  Epicureans,  and  the 
modem  doctrine  of  perception  by 
means  of  ideas.  These  theories  are, 
indeed,  probably,  indebted  for  their 
existence  not  solely  to  the  fallacy  in 
question,  but  to  that  fallacy  combined 
with  another  natural  prejudice  already 
adverted  to,  that  a  thing  cannot  act 
where  it  is  not.  In  both  doctrines 
it  is  assumed  that  the  phenomenon 
which  takes  place  in  us  when  we  see 
or  touch  an  object,  and  which  we 
regard  as  an  effect  of  that  object,  or 
rather  of  its  presence  to  our  organs, 
must  of  necessity  resemble  very  closely 
the  outward  object  itself.  To  fulfil 
this  condition,  the  Epicureans  sup- 
posed that  objects  were  constantly 
projecting  in  all  directions  impal- 
pable images  of  themselves,  which 
entered  at  the  eyes  and  penetrated 
to  the  mind ;  while  modem  meta- 
physicians, though  they  rejected  this 
hypothesis,  agreed  in  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  not  the  thing 
itself,  but  a  mental  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  it,  was  the  direct  object 
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of  perception.  Dr.  Keid  had  to  em- 
ploy a  world  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration to  familiarise  people  with  the 
truth  that  the  sensations  or  impres- 
sions on  our  minds  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  copies  of,  or  bear  any  re- 
semblance to,  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them ;  in  opposition  to  the 
natural  prejudice  which  led  people 
to  assimilate  the  action  of  bodies 
upon  our  senses,  and  through  them 
upon  our  minds,  to  the  transfer  of 
a  given  form  from  one  object  to  an- 
other by  actual  moulding.  The  works 
of  Dr.  Reid  are  even  now  the  most 
ejffectual  course  of  study  for  detaching 
the  mind  from  the  prejudice  of  which 
this  was  an  example.  And  the  value 
of  the  service  which  he  thus  rendered 
to  popular  philojsophy  is  not  much 
diminished  although  wemay  hold,  with 
Brown,  that  he  went  too  far  in  im- 
puting the  "ideal  theory,"  as  an 
actual  tenet,  to  the  generality  of  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  him,  and 
especially  to  Locke  and  Himie ;  for 
if  they  did  not  themselves  consciously 
fall  into  the  error,  unquestionably  they 
often  led  their  readers  into  it. 

The  prejudice  that  the  conditions 
of  a  phenomenon  must  resemble  the 
phenomenon  is  occasionally  exagger- 
ated, at  least  verbally,  into  a  still 
more  palpable  absurdity ;  the  condi- 
tions of  the  thing  are  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  the  very  thing  itself.  In 
Bacon's  model  inquiry,  which  occu- 
pies so  great  a  space  in  the  Novum 
Organum,  the  inqui$itio  in  formam 
calidi^  the  conclusion  which  he  fav- 
ours is  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  motion  ; 
meaning  of  course  not  the  feeling  of 
heat,  but  the  conditions  of  the  feel- 
ing ;  meaning,  therefore,  only  that 
whenever  there  is  heat,  there  must 
lirst  be  a  particular  kind  of  motion  ; 
but  he  makes  no  distinction  in  his 
language  between  these  two  ideas, 
expressing  himself  as  if  heat,  and  the 
conditions  of  heat,  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  So  the  elder  Darwin,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Zoonomioy  says, 
"The  word  idea  has  various  mean- 
iiiga  in  the  writers  of  metaphysics  : 


it  is  here  used  simply  for  those  no- 
tions of  external  things  which  our 
organs  of  sense  bring  us  acquainted 
with  originally,'*  (thus  far  the  pr»> 
position,  though  vague,  is  unexcep- 
tionable in  meaning,)  "  and  is  defined 
a  contraction,  a  motion,  or  configun- 
tion  of  the  fibres  which  coustitnit 
the  immediate  oi^gan  of  sense."  Ov 
no^tonf  a  configuration  of  the  fibres! 
What  kind  of  Ic^cian  must  he  be 
who  thinks  that  a  phenomenon  ii  ^ 
fined  to  be  the  condition  on  whidi  be 
supposes  it  to  depend  ?  Aooordingij 
he  says  soon  after,  not  that  our  ideas 
are  caused  by,  or  consequent  on,  cer- 
tain organic  phenomena,  but  "00 
ideas  are  animal  motions  of  the  organs 
of  sense."  And  this  confusion  nm 
through  the  four  volumes  of  the  Zoom- 
mia  ;  the  reader  never  knows  wfaetkr 
the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  effed 
or  of  its  supposed  cause ;  of  tk 
idea,  a  state  of  mental  oonsciousiMAi 
or  of  the  state  of  the  nerves  aoA 
brain  which  he  considers  it  to  pn* 
suppose. 

I  have  given  a  variety  of  instanoet 
in  which  the  natural  prejudice,  thai 
causes  and  their  effects  must  resemUc 
one  another,  has  operated  in  practice 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  serious  errors.  I 
shall  now  go  further,  and  prodooe 
from  writings  even  of  the  present  or 
very  recent  times,  instances  in  whidi 
this  prejudice  is  laid  down  as  an  es- 
tablished principle.  M.  Victor  Cou- 
sin, in  the  last  of  his  celebrated  lec- 
tures on  Locke,  enunciates  the  maxim 
in  the  following  unqualified  terms  : 
"  Tout  ce  qui  est  vrai  de  Teffet,  est 
vrai  de  la  cause."  A  doctrine  to  which, 
unless  in  some  peculiar  and  technical 
meaning  of  the  words  cause  and  effect, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  per- 
son  would  literally  adhere ;  but  he  who 
could  so  write  must  be  far  enough  from 
seeing  that  the  very  reverse  mi|^t 
be  the  effect ;  that  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  supposition  that  no 
one  property  which  is  true  of  the  effect 
might  be  true  of  the  cause.  Without 
going  quite  so  far  in  point  of  expres- 
sion, Coleridge,  in  his  hiojfrapkia  Lite* 
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raria,*  affirms  as  an  "evident  tratb/* 
that  "the  law  of  causality  holds  only 
between  homogeneous  thiDgs,  i.e. 
things  having  some  common  pro- 
perty," and  therefore  "cannot  extend 
from  one  world  mto  another,  its  op- 
posite : "  hence,  as  mind  and  matter 
have  no  common  property,  mind  can- 
nut  act  upon  matter,  nor  matter  upon 
mind.  What  is  this  but  the  d  priori 
fallacy  of  which  we  are  speaking? 
The  doctrine,  like  many  others  of 
Coleridge,  is  taken  from  Spinoza,  in 
the  first  book  of  whose  Ethica  {De 
Deo)  it  stands  as  the  Third  Proposi- 
tion, "  Quae  res  nihil  commune  inter 
se  habent,  earum  una  alterius  causa 
esse  non  potest^"  and  is  there  proved 
from  two  BO«called  axioms,  equally 
gratuitous  with  itself;  but  Spinoza^ 
ever  systematically  consistent^  pur- 
sued Uie  doctrine  to  its  inevitable 
consequence,  the  materiality  of  God. 

The  same  conception  of  impossi* 
bility  led  the  ingenious  and  subtle 
mind  of  Leibnitz  to  lus  celebrated 
doctrine  of  a  pre-established  har- 
mony. He,  too^  thought  that  mind 
ooold  not  act  upon  matter,  nor  mat- 
ter upon  mind,  and  that  the  two, 
therefore,  must  have  been  arranged 
by  their  Maker  like  two  clocks,  which, 
Uiough  unconnected  with  one  another, 
strike  simultaneously,  and  always 
point  to  the  same  hour.  Malebranche's 
equally  famous  theory  of  Occasional 
Causes  was  another  form  of  the  same 
conception  :  instead  of  supposing  the 
clocks  originally  arranged  to  strike 
together,  he  held  that  when  the  one 
strikes,  God  interposes,  and  makes 
the  other  strike  in  correspondence 
with  it. 

Descartes,  in  like  manner,  whose 
works  are  a  rich  mine  of  almost  every 
<ie8cription  of  d  priori  fallacy,  says 
that  the  Efficient  Cause  must  at  least 
have  all  the  perfections  of  the  effect, 
and  for  this  singular  reason :  '*  Si 
enim  ponamus  aliquid  in  ide4  reperiri 
quod  non  fuerit  in  eius  causft,  hoc 
igitur  habet  a  nihilo ;     of  which  it  is 
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scarcely  a  parody  to  say,  that  if  there 
be  pepper  in  the  soup  there  must  be 
pepper  in  the  cook  who  made  it^  since 
otherwise  the  pepper  would  be  with- 
out a  cause.  A  similar  fallacy  is  com- 
mitted by  Cicero  in  his  second  book 
De  Finibut,  where,  speaking  in  his 
own  person  against  the  Epicureans, 
he  charges  them  with  inconsistency 
in  saying  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  haid  their  origm  from  those  of 
the  body,  and  yet  that  the  former 
were  more  valuable,  as  if  the  effect 
could  surpass  the  cause.  "Animi 
voluptas  oritur  propter  voluptatem 
corporis,  et  major  est  animi  voluptas 
quam  corporis  ?  ita  fit  ut  gratulator, 
lastior  sit  quam  is  cui  gratulatur." 
Even  that)  surely,  is  not  an  impos- 
sibility :  a  person's  good  fortune  has 
often  given  more  pleasure  to  others 
than  it  gave  to  the  person  himself. 

Descartes,  with  no  less  readiness, 
applies  the  same  principle  the  con- 
verse way,  and  infers  the  nature  of 
the  effects  from  the  assumption  that 
they  must)  in  this  or  that  property  or 
in  all  their  properties,  resemble  their 
cause.  To  this  class  belong  his  specu- 
lations, and  those  of  so  many  others 
after  him,  tending  to  infer  the  order 
of  the  universe,  not  from  observation, 
but  by  d  prion  reasoning  from  sup- 
posed qualities  of  the  Grodhead.  This 
sort  of  inference  was  probably  never 
carried  to  a  greater  length  than  it 
was  in  one  particular  mstance  by 
Descartes,  when,  as  a  proof  of  one 
of  Yob  physical  principles,  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  uuiverse 
is  invariable,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
inmiutability  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
Reasoning  of  a  very  similar  character 
is,  however,  nearly  as  common  now 
as  it  was  in  his  time,  and  does  duty 
largely  as  a  means  of  fencing  off  dis- 
agreeable conclusions.  Writers  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  oppose  the  theoiy 
of  divine  benevolence  to  the  evidence 
of  physical  facts,  to  the  principle  of 
population,  for  example.  And  people 
seem  in  general  to  think  that  they 
have  used  a  very  powerful  argument 
when  they  have  said,  that  to  suppose 
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borne  pro{>oeitioii  thie,  woold  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  goodness  or  wisdom 
of  the  Deity.  Put  into  the  simplest 
possible  terms,  their  argoment  is,  **If 
it  had  depended  on  me,  I  would  not 
ha^e  made  the  proposition  true,  there- 
fore it  is  not  true.*'  Put  into  other 
words  it  stands  thus;  '*Crod  is  per* 
feet,  therefore  (what  I  think)  perfec- 
tion must  obtain  in  nature."  But 
since  in  reality  every  one  feels  that 
nature  is  very  far  from  perfect,  the 
doctrine  is  never  applied  consistently. 
It  furnishes  an  argument  which  (like 
many  others  of  a  similar  character) 
people  like  to  appeal  to  when  it  makes 
for  their  own  side.  Nobody  is  con* 
vinced  by  it»  but  each  appears  to 
think  that  it  puts  religion  on  his  side 
of  the  question,  and  that  it  is  a  useful 
weapon  of  offence  for  wounding  an 
adversary. 

Although  several  other  varieties  of 
d  priori  fallacy  might  probably  be 
added  to  those  here  specified,  these 
are  all  against  which  it  seems  neces- 
saipr  to  give  any  special  caution.  Our 
object  is  to  open,  without  attempting 
or  affecting  to  exhaust,  the  subject. 
Having  illustrated,  therefore,  this 
first  class  of  Fallaciee  at  sufficient 
length,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  second. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

FALLACIES  OF  OBSBBVATION. 

§  I.  Fboh  the  fallacies  which  ate 
properly  Prejudices,  or  presumptions 
antecedent  to,  and  superseding  proof, 
we  pass  to  those  which  lie  in  the 
incorrect  performance  of  the  proving 
process.  And  as  Proof,  in  its  widest 
extent,  embraces  one  or  more,  or  all, 
of  three  processes,  Observation,  Crene- 
ralisation,  and  Deduction,  we  shall 
consider  in  their  order  the  errors 
capable  of  being  committed  In  these 
three  operations.  And  fint,  of  the 
first  mentioned. 

A  fallacy  of  misobeervation  may 
be  either  negative  or  positive  j  either 
Kon-observi^u  or  Mal-observation. 


It  is  noD-obeervation  when  all  tbi 
error  oonsists  in  overlooking  or  m- 
glectang  facts  or  particolan  whi^ 
ought  to  have  been  observed.  It  ■ 
mid-observatioA  when  Mmethiag  ■ 
not  simply  unseen,  but  seen  wrtn^: 
when  the  fact  or  phenomeBon,  isa^ 
of  being  recognised  for  what  it  it 
in  reality,  is  mistakea  for  sometiiBf 
else. 

§  2.  Non-observation  may  eitfe 
take  place  by  overlooking  instnoa 
or  by  overlooking  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  given  inttanoe.  fi 
we  were  to  oondude  that  a  fortone- 
teller  was  a  true  prophet,  from  im* 
adverting  to  the  oases  in  which  v 
predictions  had  been  falmfledbytiii 
event,  this  would  be  non-obserntid 
of  instances;  but  if  we  overioflb' 
or  remained  ignorant  of  the  f*^^ 
in  cases  where  the  predictions  v 
been  fulfilled,  be  had  been  in  coO«n 
with  soma  one  who  bad  givCD  m 
the  information  on  which  tbeyva* 
grounded,  this  would  be  non-ohiW*' 
tion  of  drcumstancea 

The  former  case,  in  eo  far  •>  ^ 
act  of  induction  from  insuffioest  ^ 
dence  is  concerned,  does  not  fall  QB^ 
this  second  class  of  Fallaciea  ^ 
under  the  third,  FaDades  of  Geiie» 
llsation.  In  every  such  case,  1^<^*|^ 
there  are  two  defects  or  eacron  inslf" 
of  one :  there  is  the  error  oi  treatiiig 
the  insufficient  evidence  as  if  it  ««|^ 
sufficient,  which  is  a  Fallacy  of  w 
third  class ;  and  there  is  the  intaSr 
oiency  itself,  the  not  having  betttf 
evidence ;  which,  when  such  evidence 
or,  in  other  wovds,  when  o***^"*' 
stances,  were  to  be  had,  is  y^' 
observation  ;  and  the  erroneous  iniw- 
ence,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  attriiwt^ 
to  this  cau8e»  is  a  Fallacy  of  v» 
second  dasft 

It  belongs  not  to  our  |Ktfp<*^** 
treat  of  non>observatioD  a«  »»*? 
from  casual  inattention,  from  g^BCfv 
slovenliness  of  mental  habita,  want  <K 
due  practice  in  the  use  of  theohaw^ 
ing  faculties,  or  insi^cient  interett 
in  the  subject     The  questioa  ^ 
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tinent  to  logie  is — Granting  the  want 
of  complete  oompetenoy  in  the  ob- 
server, on  what  point  is  that  insuffi- 
ciency on  hifl  pajrt  likely  to  lead  him 
wrong?  or  mther,  whftt  sorts  of  in- 
stances, or  of  circumstances  in  any 
given  instance,  are  most  likely  to 
escape  the  notice  of  observers  gene- 
rally— of  mankind  at  large. 

§  3.  First*  then,  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  instances  on  one  side  of  a 
question  are  more  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered and  recorded  tium  those  on  the 
other,  especially  if  there  be  any  strong 
motive  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
first,  but  not  of  the  latter,  these  last 
are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  escape 
the  obs^vation  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. This  is  the  recognised  explana- 
tion of  the  credit  given,  in  spite  of 
reason  and  evidence^  to  many  classes 
ol  impostors — to  quack  doctors  and 
fortune-tellers  in  all  ages,  to  the 
**  canning  man  "  of  modem  times,  and 
the  oracles  of  old.  Few  have  con- 
sidered the  extent  to  which  this  fal- 
lacy operates  in  practice,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  palpable  negative 
evidence.  A  striking  example  of  it 
is  the  faith  which  the  tmeducated 
portion  of  the  agricultural  classes,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  continue  to 
repose  in  the  prophecies  as  to  weather 
supplied  by  almanac-makers,  though 
every  season  affords  to  them  nume- 
rous cases  of  completely  erroneous 
prediction ;  but  as  every  season  also 
fiiniishes  some  cases  in  which  the 
prediction  ii  fulfilled,  this  is  enough 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  prophet 
with  people  who  do  not  reflect  on  the 
number  of  instances  reqtdsite  for 
what  we  have  called,  in  our  indue* 
tive  tenninology,  the  Elimination  of 
Chance;  since  a  certain  number  of 
casual  coincidences  not  only  may,  but 
will  happen,  between  any  two  unoon* 
neeted  eventsi 

Coleridffe,  in  one  of  the  essays  in 
the  Friend,  has  illustrated  the  matter 
we  are  now  considering,  in  discussing 
the  origin  of  a  proverb,  '*  which,  dif- 
ferently worded,  is  to  he  found  in  all 


the  languages  of  Europe,"  vi2»  **  For- 
tune favours  fools."  He  ascribes  it 
partly  to  tlie  "  tendency  to  exaggerate 
all  effects  that  seem  disproportionate 
to  their  visible  cause,  and  all  circum- 
stances that  are  in  any  way  strongly 
contrasted  with  our  notions  of  the 
persons  under  them."  Omitting  some 
explanations  which  would  refer  the 
error  to  mal-obeervation  or  ti>  thu 
other  species  of  non-observation,  (that 
of  circumstances,)  I  take  up  the  quo- 
tation farther  on.  ''Unforeseen  co- 
incidences may  have  greatly  helped  a 
man,  yet  if  they  have  done  for  him 
only  what  possibly  from  his  own 
abilities  he  might  have  effected  for 
himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less 
attention,  and  the  instances  be  less 
remembered.  That  dever  men  should 
attain  their  objects  seems  natural, 
and  we  neglect  the  droumstanoes 
that  perhaps  produced  that  success  of 
themselves,  without  the  intervention 
of  skill  or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  on 
the  fact  and  remember  it  as  some- 
thing strange,  when  the  same  happens 
to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too, 
though  the  latter  should  fail  in  his 
undertakings  from  concurrences  that 
might  have  happened  to  the  wisest 
man,  yet  his  failure  being  no  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  and 
accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays 
no  hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets 
away  among  the  other  undistinguished 
waves  in  which  the  stream  of  ordinary 
life  murmurs  by  us,  and  is  forgotten. 
Had  itbeenastrue  asitwas  notoriously 
false,  that  those  all«embracing  disco- 
veries, which  have  shed  a  dawn  of 
toencs  on  the  art  of  chemistry,  and 
give  no  obscure  promise  of  some  one 
great  constitutive  law,  in  the  light  of 
which  dwell  dominion  and  the  power 
of  prophecy ;  if  these  discoveries,  in- 
stead of  having  been,  as  they  really 
were,  preconcerted  by  meditation,  and 
evolved  out  of  his  own  intellect,  had 
occurred  by  a  set  of  lucky  aeddenti 
to  the  illustrious  father  and  founder 
of  philosophic  alchemy;  if  they  had 
presented  themselves  to  Professor 
Davy  exdusively  in  consequence  of 
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hiB  Inch  in  possening  a  particular  gal- 
Tanic  battery ;  if  this  battery,  as  far 
as  Davy  was  oonoemed,  had  itself 
been  an  accidentj  and  not  (as  in  point 
of  fact  it  was)  desired  and  obtained 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  testimony  of  experience  to  his 
principles,  and  in  order  to  bind  down 
material  nature  under  the  inquisition 
of  reason,  and  force  from  her,  as  by 
torture,  unequivocal  answers  to  pre- 
pared and  preconceived  questions, — 
yet  still  they  would  not  have  been 
talked  of  or  described  as  instances  of 
luck,  but  as  the  natural  results  of  his 
admitted  genius  and  known  skill  But 
should  an  accident  have  disclosed 
similar  discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at 
Birmingham  or  Sheffield,  and  if  the 
man  should  grow  rich  in  consequence, 
and,  partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  partly  with  good  reason, 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  man  below 
par  in  the  general  powers  of  his  under- 
standing ;  then, '  O  what  a  lucky  fel- 
low !  Well,  Fortune  does  favour  fools 
— ^that's  for  certain  !  It  is  always  so  ! ' 
And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates 
half  a  dozen  similar  instances.  Thus 
accumulating  the  one  sort  of  facts  and 
never  collecting  the  other,  we  do,  as 
poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of 
all  denominations  do  in  their  reason- 
ing, put  a  part  for  the  whole." 

This  passage  very  happily  sets  forth 
the  manner  in  which,  under  the  loose 
mode  of  induction  which  proceeds  per 
enumeraiionem  simplicem^  not  seeking 
for  instances  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be 
decisive  of  the  question,  but  generalis- 
ing from  any  which  occur,  or  rather 
which  are  remembered,  opinions  grow 
up  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  ex- 
perience, which  have  no  foundation  in 
the  laws  of  nature  at  alL  "Itaque 
recte  respondit  ille,*'  (we  may  say 
vrith  Bacon,*)  "qui  cum  suspensa 
tabula  in  templo  ei  monstraretur 
eorum,  qui  vota  solverant,  quod  nau- 
f  ragii  periculo  elapsi  sint,  atque  inter- 
rogandopremeretur,  anne  tum  quidem 
Deorum  numen  agnosceret,  qusesivit 

♦  Nov.  Org.,  Aph.  46. 


denuo,  At  tUn  wnt  tHi  depieti  qui  jei 
vota  nuncupata  perieruntf  Eades 
ratio  est  fere  omnia  snperstitionis,  ai 
in  Astrologic&s,  in  Somniis,  OdusHr 
Nemesibus,  et  hujusroodi ;  in  qmfea, 
homines  delectati  hujusmodi  viaiti- 
tibus,  advertunt  eventus,  ubi  impla- 
tur;  ast  ubi  fallunt,  licet  mnlto^ 
quentius,  tamen  negligunt,  et  pr* 
reunt."  And  he  proceeds  to  sa^yM 
independently  of  the  love  of  the  as- 
vellous,  or  any  other  bias  in  the  in- 
clinations, there  is  a  natural  tendaic; 
in  the  intellect  itself  to  thi«  kiadoj 
fallacy,  since  the  mind  is  more  movw 
by  afl&rmative  instances,  though  ocg&- 
tive  ones  are  of  most  use  in  ^ak» 
phy :  "  Is  tamen  humano  intdiecta 
error  est  proprins  et  perpetoaa,  ct 
magis  moreatur  et  excitetur  Affin"*" 
tivis  quam  NegatiWs ;  cum  rkf^ 
ordine  SBquum  se  utarique  piebeB*" 
beat ;  qum  contra,  in  omni  Ajosoi^ 
vero  oonstituendo,  major  vis  e*  »• 
stantie  negative.** 

But  the  greatest  of  all  »»*!^ 
non- observation  is  a  preooncfl** 
opinion.  This  it  is  which,  in  « 
ages,  has  made  the  whole  ne|J 
mankind,  and  every  separate  •«»** 
of  it,  for  the  most  part  unob«rT»» 
of  all  facts,  however  abundant, «« 
when  passing  under  their  own  ^ 
which  are  contradictory  to  •"T°T 
appearance  or  any  received  tow- 
It  is  worth  while  to  recall  occas»- 
ally  to  the  oblivious  memory  of  H"**' 
kind  some  of  the  striking  i«»*»^ 
in  which  opinions  that  the  8iini»f 
experiment  would  have  shown  to  w 
erroneous  continued  to  be  ^"**'^?!r 
because  nobody  ever  thought  of  wT" 
ing  that  experiment.  One  of  tw 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  exw- 
bited  in  the  Ckipemican  controvef^ 
The  opponents  of  Copernicus  argwc 
that  the  earth  did  not  move,  beo^ 
if  it  did,  a  stone  let  fall  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower  would  not  reach  tso 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  M^ 
at  a  little  distance  from  it,  in  »  con- 
trary direction  to  the  earth's  ooar«^ 
in  the  same  manner  (said  they)  j^. 
a  ball  is  let  dr«p  from  the  msst-ftes" 
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'vrhile  the  ship  is  in  full  sail,  it  does 
not  fall  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  bat  nearer  to  the  stem  of  the 
veaaeL  The  Copemicans  would  have 
silenced  these  objectors  at  once  if  they 
had  tried  dropping  a  ball  from  the 
mast-head,  since  they  would  have 
found  that  it  does  fall  exactly  at  the 
foot,  as  the  theory  requires :  but  no  ; 
they  admitted  the  spurious  fact  and 
straggled  vainly  to  make  out  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases.  "  The 
ball  was  no  part  of  the  ship — and 
the  motion  forward  was  not  natural, 
either  to  the  ship  or  to  the  ball  The 
stone,  on  the  other  hand,  let  fall  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  was  a  part  of 
the  earth,  and,  therefore,  the  diurnal 
and  annular  revolutions  which  were 
naiural  to  the  earth  were  also  natural 
to  the  stone :  the  stone  would,  there- 
fore, retain  the  same  motion  with  the 
tower,  and  strike  the  ground  precisely 
at  the  bottom  of  it."  ^ 

Other  examples,  scarcely  less  strik- 
ing, are  recorded  by  Dr.  Whewell,f 
where  imaginary  laws  of  nature  have 
continued  to  be  received  as  real, 
merely  because  no  person  had  steadily 
looked  at  facts  which  almost  every  one 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing.  "A 
vague  and  loose  mode  of  looking  at 
facts  very  easily  observable,  left  men 
for  a  long  time  under  the  belief  that 
a  body  ten  times  as  heavy  as  another 
falls  ten  times  as  fast;  that  objects 
immersed  in  water  are  always  magni- 
fied, without  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  surface ;  that  the  magnet  exerts 
an  irresistible  force  ;  that  crystal  is 
always  found  associated  with  ice,  and 
the  like.  These  and  many  others  are 
examples  how  blind  and  careless  man 
can  be  even  in  observation  of  the 
plainest  and  commonest  appearances, 
and  they  show  us  that  the  mere  facul- 
ties of  perception,  although  constantly 
exercised  upon  innumerable  objects, 
may  long  fsul  in  leading  to  any  exact 
knowledge." 

If  even  on  physical  facts,  and  these 
of  the  most  obvious  character,  the 

*  Plsyfalr's  DiMrrtafton,  aect  4. 
t  Ifov.  Org.  Bmov.,  p.  61. 


observing  faculties  of  mankind  can 
be  to  this  degree  the  passive  slaves 
of  their  preconceived  impressions,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  this  should 
be  so  lamentably  true  as  all  experi- 
ence attests  it  to  be,  on  things  more 
nearly  connected  with  their  stronger 
feelings— on  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
gious subjects.  The  information 
which  an  ordinary  traveller  bring?* 
back  from  a  foreign  country,  as  the 
result  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
is  almost  always  such  as  exactly  con- 
firms the  opinions  with  which  he  sets 
out.  He  has  had  eyes  and  ears  for 
such  things  only  as  he  expected  to 
see.  Men  read  the  sacred  books  of 
their  religion,  and  pass  unobserved 
therein  multitudes  of  things  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  even  their  own 
notions  of  moral  excellence.  With 
the  same  authorities  before  them,  dif  • 
ferent  historians,  alike  innocent  of  in- 
tentional misrepresentation,  see  only 
what  is  favourable  to  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  Royalists  or  Republicans, 
Charles  L  or  Cromwell ;  while  others, 
having  set  out  with  the  preconception 
tiiat  extremes  must  be  in  the  wrong, 
are  incapable  of  seeing  truth  and  jus- 
tice when  these  are  wholly  on  one  side. 
The  influence  of  a  preconceived  the- 
ory is  well  exemplified  in  the  super- 
stitions of  barbarians  respecting  the 
virtues  of  medicaments  and  charms. 
The  negroes,  among  whom  coral,  as 
of  old  among  ourselves,  is  worn  as  an 
amulet,  affirm,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,* 
that  its  colour  "  is  always  affected  by 
the  state  of  health  of  the  wearer,  it 
becoming  paler  in  disease."  On  a 
matter  open  to  universal  observation, 
a  general  proposition  which  has  not 
the  smallest  vestige  of  truth  is  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  experience ;  the 
preconceived  opinion  preventing,  it 
would  seem,  any  observation  what- 
ever on  the  subject 

§  4.  For  illustration  of  the  first 
species  of  n  on -observation,  that  of  In- 
stances,  what  has  now  been  stated 

*  Pkarmaeologiat  p.  ai. 
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may  saffice.  Bnt  there  may  also  be 
non-obaervation  of  some  material  cir- 
cmnitances  in  instances  which  have 
not  been  altogether  overiooked — nay, 
which  may  Ik  the  very  instances  on 
which  the  whole  supentmcture  of  a 
theory  has  been  founded.  As,  in  the 
cases  hitherto  examined,  a  general 
proposition  was  too  rashly  adopted, 
on  the  evidence  of  particulars,  true 
indeed,  but  insufficient  to  support  it ; 
so  in  the  cases  to  which  we  now  turn, 
the  particulars  themselves  have  been 
imperfectly  observed,  and  the  singular 
propositions  on  which  the  generalisa- 
tion is  grounded,  or  some  at  least  of 
those  singular  propositions,  are  false. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the 
mistakes  committed  in  the  celebrated 
phlogistic  theory — a  doctrine  which 
accounted  for  combustion  by  the  ex- 
trication of  a  substance  called  phlo- 
giston, supposed  to  be  contained  in  all 
combustible  matter.  The  hypothesis 
accorded  tolerably  well  with  superfi- 
cial appearances  :  the  ascent  of  flame 
naturally  suggests  the  escape  of  a  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  visible  residuum  of 
ashes,  in  bulk  and  weight,  generally 
falls  extremely  short  of  the  combus- 
tible material.  The  error  was,  non- 
observation  of  an  important  portion 
of  the  actual  residue,  namely,  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion. 
When  these  were  at  last  noticed  and 
brought  into  account,  it  appeared  to 
be  an  universal  law  that  all  substances 
gain  instead  of  losing  weight  by  under- 
going combustion ;  and  after  the  usual 
attempt  to  accommodate  the  old  theory 
to  the  new  fact  by  means  of  an  arbi- 
trary  hypothesis,  (that  phlogiston  had 
the  quidity  of  positive  levity  instead 
of  gravity,)  chemists  were  conducted 
to  the  true  explanation,  namely,  that 
instead  of  a  substance  separated,  there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  ab- 
sorbed. 

Many  of  the  absurd  practices  which 
have  been  deemed  to  possess  medi- 
cinal efficacy  have  been  indebted  for 
their  reputation  to  non-observance 
of  some  accompanying  circumstance 
which  was  the  real  ngent  in  the  cures 


ascribed  to  them,  mius,  of  the  sijib- 
pathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dt^r 
**  Whenever  any  wound  had  been  is- 
flicted,  this  powder  was  aj^lied  to  fo 
weapon  that  had  inflicted  it,  viaeb 
was,  moreover,  covered  with  ointmeat; 
and  dressed  two  or  three  times  a  dsr. 

• 

The  wound  itself,  in  the  mesntEs; 
was  directed  to  be  brought  tnget&s 
and  carefully  bound    up  with  dee 
tinen  rags,  but  above  all,  to  he  let  tk^ 
for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  iriisA 
period  the  iMmdages  were  remcnrei 
when  the  wound  was  generally  fnsi 
perfectly  united.    The  triiim}^  of  tk 
cure  was  decreed  to  the  mystefksi 
agency  of  the  sympathetic    poviff 
which  had  been  so  assidnovtsir  i^ 
plied  to  the  weapon,   whereas  it  « 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
promptness  of  the  cure  depended  da 
the  total  exclusion   of  air  froo  tb 
wound,  and  upon  the  sanative  epen- 
tions  of  nature  not  having-  reeeiTcd 
any  disturbance  from  the  offici0aBi&* 
terference  of  art.    The  result,  beyood 
all   doubt,   furnished    the   first  hint 
which  led  surgeons  to  the  improved 
practice  of  healing  wounds  by  what  is 
technically  called  the/rcf  intetUiotL*^ 
"In  all  records,"  adds  Dr.  Paris,  "erf 
extraordinaiy  cures  performed  bymfs- 
terious  agents,  there  is  a  great  desaiv 
to  conceal  the   remedies  and  other 
curative  means  which  were  simultaae- 
ously  administered  with  them ;  tfass 
Oribasius  commends  in  high  terms  s 
necklace  of  Psony  root  for  the  cure 
of  epilepsy  ;  but  we  learn  that  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  accompany  its  use 
with  copious  evacuations,  although  he 
assigns  to  them  no  share  of  credit  in 
the  cure.      In  later  times   we  have 
a  good  specimen  of  this  species  of 
deception  presented  to  us  in  a  work 
on  scrofula  by  Mr.  Morley,  written, 
as  we  are  informed,  for  the  sole  par- 
pose  of  restoring  the  much  injured 
character  and  use  of  the  Vervain ;  in 
which  the  author  directs  the  root  of 
this  plant  to  be  tied  with  a  yard  of 
white  satin  riband  round  the  neck, 
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where  it  is  to  remain  until  the  patient 
is  cared ;  but  mark — during  this  in- 
terral  he  calla  to  bis  aid  the  most 
active  medicines  in  the  materia  me- 
dics."* 

In  other  cases  the  cures  really  pro- 
duced by  rest,  regimen,  and  amuse- 
ment,   have   been    ascribed    to   the 
medicinal,  or  occasionally  to  the  su- 
pernatural, means  which   were    put 
in  requisition.    "The  celebrated  John 
Wesley,  while  he  commemorates  the 
triumph  of  sulphur  and  supplication 
OTer  his  bodily  infirmity,  forgets  to 
appreciate  the  resuscitating  influence 
of  four  months'  repose  from  his  apos- 
tolic labours ;  and  such  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  human  mind  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  operation  of  mysterious 
agents,  that  we  find  him  more  dis- 
posed to  attribute  his  cure  to  a  brown 
paper  plaister  of  egg  and  brimstone, 
than  to  Dr.  Fothei^l*8  salutary  pre- 
scription of  country  air,  rest,  asses* 
miEk,  and  horse  exercise,  "i* 

In  the  following  example,  the  cir- 
cumstance overlooked  was  of  a  some- 
what different  character.  '*When 
the  yellow  fever  raged  in  America, 
the  practitioners  trusted  exclusively 
to  the  copious  use  of  mercury;  at 
first  this  plan  was  deemed  so  univers- 
ally efficacious,  that,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  it  was  triumphantly 
proclaimed  that  death  never  took 
place  after  the  mercury  had  evinced 
its  effect  upon  the  system ;  all  this 
was  very  ^e,  but  it  furnished  no 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  that  metal, 
nnoe  the  disease  in  its  aggravated 
form  was  so  rapid  in  its  career,  that 
it  swept  away  its  victims  long  before 
the  system  could  be  brought  under 
mercurial  influence,  while  in  its  milder 
shi^  it  passed  off  equally  well  with- 
out any  assistance  from  art"  % 

In  these  examples  the  circumstance 
overlooked  was  cognisable  by  the 
senses.  In  other  cases,  it  is  one  the 
knowledge  of  which  could  only  be 
arrived    at    by  reasoning ;    but  the 

*  Pharmaeologioky  p.  28. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
t  /Met.,  p.  6t-^. 


fallacy  may  still  be  classed  under 
the  head  to  which,  for  want  of  a 
more  appropriate  name,  we  have  given 
the  i^>pellation  Fallacies  of  Non -ob- 
servation. It  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  faculties  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed,  but  the  non-employment  of 
them,  which  constitutes  this  Natural 
Order  of  Fallacies.  Wherever  the 
error  is  negative,  not  positive ;  wher- 
ever it  consists  especially  in  oreriool:' 
ing,  in  being  ignorant  or  unmindful 
of  some  fact  which,  if  known  and 
attended  to,  would  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  conclusion  arrived  at ; 
the  error  is  properly  placed  in  the 
class  which  we  are  considering.  In 
this  class  there  is  not,  as  in  all  other 
fallacies  there  is,  a  positive  mis-esti- 
mate of  evidence  actually  had.  The 
conclusion  would  be  just,  if  the  por- 
tion which  is  seen  of  the  case  were 
the  whole  of  it ;  but  there  is  another 
portion  overlooked,  which  vitiates  the 
result. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  remarkable 
doctrine  which  has  occasionally  found 
a  vent  in  the  public  speeches  of  un- 
wise legislators,  but  which  only  in 
one  instance  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
received  the  sanction  of  a  philosophi- 
cal writer,  namely  M.  Cousin,  who  in 
his  preface  to  the  GorgioM  of  Plato, 
contending  that  punishment  must 
have  some  other  and  higher  justifi- 
cation than  the  prevention  of  crime, 
makes  use  of  this  argument — that  if 
punishment  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  example,  it  would  be  indifferent 
whether  we  punished  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty,  since  the  punishment,  con- 
sidered as  an  example,  is  equally  effi- 
cacious in  either  case.  Now  we  must, 
in  order  to  go  along  with  this  reason- 
ing, suppose,  that  the  person  who 
feels  himself  under  temptation,  ob- 
serving somebody  punished,  concludes 
himself  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
punished  likewise,  and  is  terrified  acT 
coidingly.  But  it  is  forgotten  that 
if  the  person  punished  is  supposed  t<^ 
be  innocent,  or  even  if  there  be  any 
doubt  of  his  guilt,  the  Spectator  Wiijf 
reflect  that  his  own  danger,  Whatever 
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it  may  be,  is  not  contingent  on  his 
guiltiness,  but  threatens  him  equally 
if  he  remains  innocent,  and  how  there- 
fore is  he  deterred  from  guilt  by  the 
apprehension  of  such  punishment? 
M.  Cousin  supposes  that  people  will 
be  dissuaded  from  guilt  by  whatever 
renders  the  condition  of  the  guilty 
more  perilous,  forgetting*  that  the 
condition  of  the  innocent  (also  one  of 
the  elements  in  the  calculation)  is,  in 
the  case  supposed,  made  perilous  in 
precisely  an  equal  degree.  This  is  a 
fallacy  of  overlooking;  or  of  non- 
observation,  within  the  intent  of  our 
classification. 

Fallacies  of  this  description  are 
the  great  stumbling-block  to  correct 
thinking  in  politicaJ  economy.  The 
economical  workings  of  society  afford 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  effects 
of  a  cause  consist  of  two  sets  of  phe- 
nomena :  the  one  immediate,  concen- 
trated, obvious  to  all  eyes,  and  pass- 
ing, in  common  apprehension,  for  the 
whole  effect;  the  other  widely  dif- 
fused, or  lying  deeper  under  the  sur- 
face, and  which  is  exactly  contrary  to 
the  former.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
common  notion,  so  plausible  at  the 
first  glance,  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  industry  by  lavish  expendi- 
ture. A,  who  spends  his  whole  in- 
come, and  even  his  capital,  in  expen- 
sive living,  is  supposed  to  give  great 
employment  to  labour.  B,  who  lives 
on  a  small  portion,  and  invests  the 
remainder  in  the  funds,  is  thought 
to  give  little  or  no  employment ;  for 
everybody  sees  the  gains  which  are 
made  by  A*s  tradesmen,  servants,  and 
others,  while  his  money  is  spending. 
B*8  savings,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  person  whose  stock 
he  purchased,  who  with  it  pavs  a  debt 
he  owed  to  some  banker,  who  lends 
it  again  to  some  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer ;  and  the  capital  being  laid 
oat  in  hiring  spinners  and  weavers, 
or  carriers  and  the  crews  of  merchant 
vessels,  not  only  gives  immediate  em- 
ployment to  at  least  as  much  industry 
as  A  employs  during  the  whole  of  his 
career,  but,  coming  back  with  increase 


by  the  sale  of  the  goods  whieli  ha,rt 
been  manufactured  or  imported,  f aim 
a  fund  for  the  employment  of  i^ 
same,  and  perhaps  a  greater  qtumtitr 
of  labour  in  perpetuity.     But  the  ob- 
server does  not  see,  and  therefore  dsa 
not  consider  what    becomes  of  7* 
money ;  he  does  see  what  is  done  vfii 
A's ;  he  observes  the  amount  of  s- 
dustry  which  A's  profusion  feeds  ;^ 
observes  not  the  far  greater  qinotr? 
which  it  prevents   from    being  fed: 
and  thence  the  prejudice,  uniTezsa!b> 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  that  profi- 
gality  encourages  industry,  and  pv- 
simony  is  a  discouragement  to  it. 

The  common  argument  against  free 
trade  was  a  fallacy  of  the  same  os- 
ture.     The  purchaser  of  British  filk 
encourages  British  industry  ;  tbepsv- 
chaser  c^  Lyons  silk  enoourages  as^ 
French  ;  the  former  conduct  is  pitbo- 
tic,  the  latter  ought  to  be  prenskrf 
by  law.      The  circumstance  bots- 
looked  that    the  purchaser  of  wf 
foreign  commodity  neoessarily  caon» 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  export  of 
an  equivalent  value  of  some  article  of 
home  production  (beyond  what  voold 
otherwise  be  exported)  either  to  tb» 
same    foreign    country   or    to  sods 
other ;  which  fact,  though  from  tb« 
complication  of  the  circumatanoes  it 
cannot  always  be  verified  by  apedfie 
observation,  no  observation  can  p» 
sibly  be  brought  to  contradict  w)£e 
the  evidence  of  reasoning  on  wht^'ti 
rests  IB  irrefragable.     The  fallacy  ii» 
therefore,  the  siune  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  that  of  seeing  a  part  only  oJ 
the  phenomena,  and  unagining  that 
part  to  be  the  whole,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  Fallacies  of  Non-ob- 
servation. 

§  5.  To  complete  the  examination 
of  the  second  of  our  five  classes,  we 
have  now  to  speak  of  mal-obser\'a- 
tion,  in  which  the  error  does  not  lie 
in  the  fact  that  something  is  tmaeen, 
but  that  something  seen  is  seen  wrong. 

Perception  being  infallible  evidence 
of  whatever  is  really  perceived,  the 
error  now  under  consideration  can  be 
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committed  no  otherwise  than  by  mis- 
^iriTig  for  conception  what  ia  in  fact 
inference.  We  have  formerly  shown 
hoTT  intimately  the  two  are  blended 
in  almost  everything  which  is  called 
obeervation,  and  still  more  in  every 
> Description.*  What  is  actually  on 
any  occasion  perceived  by  our  senses 
being  so  minute  in  amount^  and  gene- 
rally so  unimportant  a  portion  of  the 
state  of  facts  which  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain or  to  communicate,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  either  in  our  ob- 
servations or  in  conveying  their  result 
to  others,  we  ought  not  to  mingle  in- 
ference with  fact ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  when  we  do  so  we  ought 
to  be<>aware  of  what  we  are  doing, 
and  to  know  what  part  of  the  asser- 
tion rests  on  consciousness,  and  is 
therefore  indisputable,  what  part  on 
inference,  and  is  therefore  question- 
able. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  ex- 
amples of  an  universal  error  pro- 
duced by  mistaking  an  inference  for 
the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses  was 
the  resistance  made,  on  the  ground 
of  common  sense,  to  the  Copemican 
system.  People  fancied  they  iaw  the 
sun  rise  and  set,  the  stars  revolve  in 
circles  round  the  pole.  We  now 
know  that  they  saw  no  such  thing ; 
what  they  really  saw  was  a  set  of  ap- 
pearances equally  reconcilable  with 
the  theory  they  held  and  with  a  to- 
tally different  one.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  an  instance  as  this,  of  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  pleaded  with 
the  most  entire  conviction  in  favour 
of  something  which  was  a  mere  infer- 
ence of  the  judgment,  and,  as  it  turned 
oot»  a  false  inference,  should  not  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  bigots  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
more  modest  distrust  of  the  compe- 
tency of  mere  ignorance  to  judge  the 
oondusions  of  cultivated  thought. 

In  proportion  to  any  person's  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge  and  mental  culti- 
vation is  generally  his  inability  to 
discriminate  between  his  inferences 

*  Supra,  p.  420. 


and  the  perceptions  on  which  they 
were  grounded.  Many  a  marvellous 
tale,  many  a  scandslous  anecdote, 
owes  its  origin  to  this  incapacity. 
The  narrator  relates,  not  what  be 
saw  or  heard,  but  the  impression 
which  he  derived  from  .what  he  saw 
or  heard,  and  of  which  perhaps  the 
greater  part  consisted  of  inference, 
though  the  whole  is  related  not  as 
inference  but  as  matter  of  fact.  The 
difficulty  of  inducing  witnesses  to 
restrain  within  any  moderate  limits 
the  intermixture  of  their  inferences 
with  the  narrative  of  their  percep- 
tions is  well  known  to  experienced 
cross-examiners;  and  still  more  is 
this  the  case  when  ignorant  persons 
attempt  to  describe  any  natural  phe- 
nomenon. **  The  simplest  narrative," 
sa^  Dugald  Stewart,*  *'of  the  most 
ilhterate  observer  mvolves  more  or 
less  of  hypothesis ;  nay,  in  general  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  proportion  to 
his  ignorance,  the  greater  is  the  num- 
ber of  conjecturaJ  principles  involved 
in  his  statements.  A  vUlage  apothe- 
cary (and,  if  possible,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  an  experienced  nurse)  is  sel- 
dom able  to  describe  the  plainest  case 
without  employing  a  phraseolc^'  of 
which  every  word  is  a  theory ;  w^here* 
as  a  simple  and  genuine  specifica- 
tion of  the  phenomena  which  mark 
a  particular  disease,  a  specification 
unsophisticated  by  fancy  or  by  pre- 
oonceived  opinions,  may  be  regarded 
as  UQequivocal  evidence  of  a  mind 
trained  by  long  and  successful  study 
to  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  that 
of  the  faithful  interprttaUon  ot  na- 
ture." 

The  imiversality  of  the  confusion 
between  perceptions  and  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  them,  and  the 
rarity  of  the  power  to  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  other,  ceases  to  sur- 
prise us  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
far  greater  number  of  instaitoes  the 
actual  perceptions  of  our  senses  are  of 
no  importance  or  interest  to  us  except 
as  marks  from  which  we  infer  somei 

*  ElenunU  qfthe  PMlotophy  qf  th«  Mind, 
vol.  11.  ch.  4,  sect.  5. 
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thing  beyond  them.  It  is  not  the 
eolour  and  superficial  extension  per- 
oeiyed  by  the  eye  that  are  important 
to  us,  but  the  object  of  which  those 
visible  appearances  testify  the  pre- 
aenoe ;  and  where  the  sensation  itself 
is  indifferent,  as  it  generally  is,  we 
have  no  motive  to  attend  particularly 
to  it,  bat  acquire  a  habit  of  passing  it 
over  without  distinct  consciousness, 
and  going  on  at  once  to  the  inference. 
So  that  to  know  what  the  sensation 
actually  was  is  a  study  in  itself,  to 
which  painters,  for  example,  have  to 
train  themselves  by  special  and  long- 
continued  discipline  and  application. 
In  things  further  remo?ed!from  the 
dominion  of  the  outward  senses,  no 
one  who  has  not  great  experience  in 

Esychdogical  analysis  is  competent  to 
leak  this  -intense  association ;  and 
when  such  analjrtic  habits  do  not 
exist  in  the  requisite  degree,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  mention  any  of  the 
habitual  judgments  of  mankind  on 
aubjects  of  a  high  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion, from  the  being  of  a  Crod  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  down  to  the 
multiplication  table,  which  are  not, 
or  have  not  been,  considered  as  mat- 
ter of  direct  intuition.  3o  strong  is 
the  tendency  to  ascribe  an  intuitive 
oharaoter  to  judgments  which  are 
mere  inferences,  and  often  false  ones. 
No  <me  can  doubt  that  many  a  de- 
luded visionary  has  actually  believed 
that  be  was  directly  inspired  from 
Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had 
conversed  with  him  face  to  face; 
which  yet  was  only,  on  his  part,  a 
oondusioB  drawn  from  appearances 
to  his  senses,  or  feelings  in  his  inter- 
nal consciousness,  which  afforded  no 
warrant  for  any  such  belief.  A  cau- 
tion, therefore,  against  this  class  of 
errors  is  not  only  needful  but  indis- 
pensable ;  though  to  determine  whe- 
ther, on  any  of  the  great  questions  of 
metaphysics,  such  errors  are  actually 
eeramitted,  belongs  not  to  this  place, 
but,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  to  a  dif • 
lerent  loieaoe. 
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$  I.  Ths  class  of  Fallaciea  of  wU 
we  are  now  to  speak  is  the 
tensive  of  all;  embracfng  a  gi 
number  and  variety  of  nnf  oanded 
f  erenoes  than  any  of  the  other 
and  which  it  is  even  more  di£Be^v 
reduce  to  sub-dasees  or  apedes.   C 
the  attempt  made  in  tbe  pieowBn 
Books  to  define  the  principles  of  «a!- 
grounded  generalisation  haa  been  mt- 
ceeaful,  all  generalisaUoiiB  not  eea- 
formable  to  tiioee  principlee  migli^B 
a  certain  sense^  be  brought  mads  Ai 
present  class  :    when,    nowever,  im 
rules  are  known  and  kept  in  viev,Ut 
a  casual  lapse  oommittcKl  in  tfea^f£- 
cation  of  them,  this  i«  a  Uundo;  stC 
a  fallacy.  To  entitle  an  enordgtBt- 
ralisation  to  the  latter  epithel»  ^  "^ 
be  committed  on  princi]^e;  thiimit 
lie  in  it  some  erroneous  f^^enenlcsa* 
ception  of  the  inductive  proeeB ;  ths 
legitimate  mode  of  drawing 
sions  from  observa^n  and 
mentmust  be  fundameatall j 
ceived. 

Without  attempting  anything  » 
chimerical  as  an  exhaustive  das^Ma- 
tion  of  all  the  misconceptions  whiek 
can  exist  on  the  subjeot,  let  us  eas- 
tent  ourselves  with  noting,  among  Ifci 
cautions  which  might  be  suggested,  i 
few  of  the  most  useful  and  needful 

§  2.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  cff* 
tain  kinds  c^  generalisation  whiek 
if  the  prindples  already  laid  down  he 
correct,  mmi  be  groundless  :  experi- 
ence cannot  afford  the  necessary  oob- 
ditions  for  establishing  them  by  a  cor 
reet  induction.  Such,  for  instaneit 
are  all  inferences  from  the  order  d 
nature  existing  on  the  eaKh,  or  ia 
the  solar  system,  to  that  whidi  may 
exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  univene ; 
where  the  phenomena,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  entirely  different,  or 
may  succeed  one  another  according  te 
different  laws,  or  even  according  to  no 
fixed  law  at  all.    Such,  again,  in  mat- 
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ten  dependent  on  causation,  are  all 
nnivenal  negatives,  all  propositions 
that  assert  impossibility.  The  non- 
existence of  any  given  phenomenon, 
however  uniformly  experience  may  as 
yet  have  testified  to  the  fact,  proves 
at  most  that  no  canse  adequate  to  its 
production  has  yet  manifested  itself ; 
but  that  no  such  causes  exist  in  nature 
can  only  be  inferred  if  we  are  so  fool- 
ish as  to  suppoHe  that  we  know  all 
the  forces  in  nature.  The  supposition 
would  at  least  be  premature  while  our 
acquaintance  with  some,  even  of  those 
which  we  do  know,  is  so  extremely  re- 
cent And,  however  much  our  know- 
ledge  of  nature  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
tended, it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that 
knowledge  could  ever  be  complete,  or 
how,  if  it  were,  we  ooold  ever  be  as- 
>ared  of  its  being  so. 

The  only  laws  of  nature  which  a£Ford 
sufficient  warrant  for  attributing  im* 
possibility  (even  with  reference  to  the 
existing  oxtler  of  nature,  and  to  our 
own  region  of  the  universe)  are,  first, 
tboie  c^  number  and  extension,  which 
ue  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  sue- 
cession  of  phenomena,  and  not  exposed 
to  the  agency  of  counteracting  causes  ; 
And,  secondly,  the  universal  law  of 
causality  itself.  That  no  variation  in 
any  effect  or  consequent  will  take  place 
while  the  whole  of  the  antecedents  re- 
)nain  the  same,  may  be  affirmed  with 
full  assurance.  But  that  the  addition 
of  some  new  antecedent  might  not 
entirely  alter  and  subvert  the  accus- 
tomed consequent,  or  that  anteoedents 
competent  to  do  this  do  not  exist  in 
nature,  we  are  in  no  case  empowered 
positively  to  conclude. 

§  3.  It  is  next  to  be  remarked  that 
all  generalisations  whioh  profess,  like 
tile  theories  of  Thales,  Democritus, 
and  others  of  the  early  Greek  specula- 
tors, to  resolve  all  thii^  into  some  one 
element,  or,  likemany  modem  theories, 
to  resolve  phenomena  radically  differ- 
ent into  the  same,  are  necessarily  false. 
By  radically  different  phenomena  T 
mean  impressions  on  our  senses  which 
differ  in  quality,  and  not  merely  in  de- 


gree. On  this  subject  what  appeared 
necessary  was  said  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Limits  to  the  Explanation  of  Laws 
of  Nature ;  but  as  the  fallacy  is  even 
in  our  own  times  a  common  one,  I 
shall  touch  on  it  aomewfaat  further  in 
this  place. 

When  we  say  that  the  force  which 
retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits  is 
resolved  into  gravity,  or  that  the 
force  which  makes  substances  combine 
chemically  is  resolved  into  electricity, 
we  assert  in  the  one  case  what  is,  and 
in  the  other  case  what  might,  and 
probably  will  ultimately,  be  a  legiti* 
mate  result  of  induction.  In  both 
these  cases  motion  is  resolved  into 
motion.  The  assertion  is,  that  a  case 
of  motion,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
special  and  to  follow  a  distinct  law  of 
its  own,  conforms  to  and  is  included  in 
the  general  law  which  r^;ulatea  an< 
other  class  of  motions.  But,  from  theso 
and  similar  generalisations,  counten* 
ance  and  currency  have  been  given  to 
attempts  to  resolve,  not  motion  into 
motion,  but  heat  into  motion,  light  into 
motion,  sensation  itself  into  motion  ; 
states  of  consciousness  into  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  ruder 
forms  of  the  Materialist  philosophy  ; 
vital  phenomena  into  mechanical  or 
chemical  processes,  as  in  some  schools 
of  physiology. 

Now  I  am  far  from  pretending  that 
it  may  not  be  capable  of  proof,  or  that 
it  is  not  an  important  addition  to 
our  knowledge  if  proved,  that  oer- 
tMn  motions  in  the  particles  of  bodies 
are  the  eonditUmB  of  the  production 
of  beat  or  light ;  thatr  certain  assign- 
able physi«il  modifications  of  the 
nerves  may  be  the  oonditions  not  only 
of  our  sensations  and  emotions,  but 
even  of  our  thoughts ;  that  certain 
mechanical  and  chemical  conditions 
may,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  suf- 
ficient to  determine  to  action  the  phy- 
siological laws  of  life.  All,  I  insist 
upon,  in  common  with  every  thinker 
who  entertains  any  clear  idea  of  the 
logic  of  sdenoe,  is  that  it  shall  not  be 
supposed  that  by  proving  these  things 
one  step  would  be  made  towardaareal 
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explAnation  of  heat,  light,  or  sensa- 
tion ;  or  that  the  generic  peculiarity 
of  those  phenomena  can  be  in  the  least 
degree  evaded  by  any  such  discoveries, 
however  well  established.  Let  it  be 
shown,  for  instance,  that  the  most 
complex  series  of  physical  causes  and 
effects  succeed  one  another  in  tiie  eye 
and  in  the  brain  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tion of  colour  ;  rays  falling  on  the  eye, 
refracted,  converging,  crossing  one  an- 
other, making  an  inverted  image  on 
the  retina,  and  after  this  a  motion — 
let  it  be  a  vibration,  or  a  rush  of  ner- 
vous fluid,  or  whatever  else  you  are 
pleased  to  suppose,  along  the  optic 
nerve — a  propagation  of  this  motion 
to  the  brain  itself,  and  as  many  more 
different  motions  as  you  choose  ;  still 
at  the  end  of  these  motions  there  is 
something  which  is  not  motion — ^there 
is  a  feeling  or  sensation  of  colour. 
Whatever  number  of  motions  we  may 
be  able  to  interpolate,  and  whether 
they  be  real  or  imaginary,  we  shall 
still  find,  at  the  end  of  tiie  series,  a 
motion  antecedent  and  a  colour  con- 
sequent. The  mode  in  which  any  one 
of  the  motions  produces  the  next  may 
possibly  be  susceptible  of  explanation 
oy  some  general  law  of  motion  ;  but 
the  mode  in  which  the  last  motion 
produces  the  sensation  of  colour  can- 
not be  explained  by  any  law  of  mo- 
tion ;  it  is  the  law  of  colour,  which 
is,  axtd  must  always  remain,  a  peculiar 
thing.  Where  our  consciousness  re- 
cognises between  two  phenomena  an 
inherent  distinction ;  where  we  are 
sensible  of  a  difference  which  is  not 
merely  of  degree,  and  feel  that  no  add- 
ing one  of  the  phenomena  to  itself 
would  produce  the  other  ;  any  theory 
which  attempts  to  bring  either  under 
the  laws  of  the  other  must  be  false  ; 
though  a  theoxy  which  merely  treats 
the  one  as  a  cause  or  condition  of  the 
other  may  possibly  be  true. 

§  4.  Among  the  remaining  forms 
of  erroneous  generalisation,  several  of 
those  most  worthy  of  and  most  re- 
quiring notice  have  fallen  under  oiu* 
examination  iu  former  places,  where, 


in  investigating  the  rules  of  oorrect 
induction,  we  nave  had  oocasioa  to 
advert  to  the  distinction  between  it 
and  some  common  mode  of  the  incor- 
rect.    In  this  number  is  what  I  have 
formerly  called  the  nataral  indoctio 
of  uninquiring  minds,  the  indncdgs 
of  the  ancients,  which  proceeds  ja 
enumeralionem  aimplieem :  "This,  thst, 
and  the  other  A  are  B,  I  cannot  tbisk 
of  any  A  which  is  not  B,  therefon 
every  A  is  B."    As  a  final  oondeaau- 
tion  of  this  rude  and  slovenly  moie 
of  generalisation,  I  will  quote  Bsooc  s 
emphatic  denunciation  of  it ;  the  mof^ 
important  part,  as  I  have  more  thaa 
once  ventured  to  assert,  of  the  peiiift- 
nent  service  rendered  by  him  to  jk^ 
sophy.     '*  Inductio  quse  prooedit  per 
enumerationem  simplicem,  res  poenEs 
est,  et  precario  con^udit^**  (coodsdef 
only  6^  yourleave,or  provisionallT.)  ''^ 
periculo  exponitor  ab  instants 
tradictorift,  et  plerumquo 
pauciora  quam  parest,  et  eac  Atif  taataa* 
modo  qua  prcesto  sunt  pronundaL  At 
Inductio  quae  ad  inventicmem  et  de- 
monstrationem  Scientiarum  et  Artiira 
erit  utilis,  Naturam  separare  debe^per 
rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas ;  ae 
deinde  post  n^gativas  tot  quot  sofl- 
ciunt,  super  affirmativas  ooncludere;'' 
I  have  already  said  that  the  mods 
of  Simple  Enumeration   is  still  ths 
common  and  received  method  of  W 
duction  in  whatever  relates  to  msa 
and  society.     Of  this  a  very  few  in- 
stances, more  by  way  of  memento  thsa 
of  instruction,  may  sufficcL     Wba^ 
for  example,  is  to  be  thought  of  sfl 
the    "  common  -  sense  **    ""^y^ip*  for 
which  the  following  may  serve  as  iht 
universal  formula,  "Whatsoever  has 
never  been,'  will  never  be  '*  ?    As,  for 
example  :  Negroes  have  never  been  as 
civilised    as  whites    sometimes  an, 
therefore  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  aa    Women,  as  a  class,  are  sap- 
posed  not  to  have  hitherto  been  equal 
in  intellect  to  men,  therefore  they  are 
necessarily  inferior.     Societv  cannot 
prosper  without  this  or  the  other  insti- 
tution \  e,g»  in  Aristotle's  time,  with- 
out slavery;  m  later  times,  without 
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an  establlahed  priesthood,  without  arti- 
ficial distinction^  of  rank,  fta  One 
poor  person  in  a  thousand  educated, 
while  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  remain  uneducated,  has  usually 
aimed  at  raising  himself  out  of  his 
daas,  therefore  education  makes  people 
dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  a 
labourer.  Bookish  men,  taken  from 
specnlative  pursuits  and  set  to  work 
on  something  they  know  nothing 
about,  have  generally  been  found  or 
thought  to  do  it  ill ;  therefore  philo- 
sophers are  unfit  for  business,  &c.,  &c. 
All  these  are  inductions  by  simple 
enumeration.  Reasons  having  some 
reference  to  the  canons  of  scientific 
investigation  have  been  attempted  to 
be  given,  however  unsuccessfully,  for 
some  of  these  propositions  ;  but  to  the 
multitude  of  those  who  parrot  them, 
the  enumercttio  HmpleXf  ex  hit  tan- 
iumtnodo  qu(E  prcesto  aunt  pronuneians, 
is  the  sole  evidence.  Their  fallacy 
consists  in  this,  that  they  are  induc- 
tions without  elimination :  there  has 
been  no  real  comparison  of  instances, 
nor  even  ascertainment  of  the  material 
facts  in  any  given  instance.  There  is 
also  the  further  error  of  forgetting 
that  such  generalisations,  even  if  well 
established,  could  not  be  ultimate 
truths,  but  must  be  results  of  laws 
much  more  elementary;  and  there- 
fore, until  deduced  from  such,  could 
at  most  be  admitted  as  empirical 
laws,  holding  good  within  the  limits 
of  space  and  time  by  which  the  par- 
ticular observations  that  suggested 
the  generalisations  were  bounded. 

This  error  of  placing  mere  empirical 
laws,  and  laws  in  which  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  causation,  on  the 
same  footing  of  certainty  as  laws  of 
cause  and  eSect,  an  error  which  is 
at  the  root  of  perhaps  the  greater 
number  of  bad  inductions,  is  exempli- 
fied only  in  its  grossest  form  in  the 
Idnd  of  generaliiations  to  which  we 
have  now  referred.  These,  indeed, 
do  not  possess  even  the  degree  of 
evidence  which  pertains  to  a  well* 
ascertained  empirical  law,  but  admit 
of  refutation  on  the  empirical  ground 


itself,  without  ascending  to  casual 
laws.  A  little  reflection,  indeed,  will 
show  that  mere  negations  can  only 
form  the  ground  of  the  lowest  and 
least  valuable  kind  of  empirical  law. 
A  phenomenon  has  never  been  no- 
ticed :  this  only  proves  that  the  con- 
ditions of  that  phenomenon  have  not 
yet  occurred  in  experience,  but  does 
not  prove  that  they  may  not  occur 
hereafter.  There  is  a  better  kind 
of  empirical  law  than  this,  namely, 
when  a  phenomenon  which  is  observed 
presents  within  the  limits  of  observa- 
tion a  series  of  gradations,  in  which  a 
regularity,  or  something  like  a  ma- 
thematical law,  is  perceptible,  from 
which,  therefore,  something  may  be 
rationally  presumed  as  to  those  terms 
of  the  series  which  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  observation.  But  in  nega- 
tion there  are  no  gradations  and  no 
series  :  the  generalisations,  therefore, 
which  deny  the  possibility  of  any 
given  condition  of  man  and  society 
merely  because  it  has  never  yet  been 
witnessed,  cannot  possess  this  higher 
degree  of  validity  even  as  empirical 
laws.  What  is  more,  the  minuter 
examination  which  that  higher  order 
of  empirical  laws  presupposes,  being 
applied  to  the  subject-matter  of  these, 
not  only  does  not  confirm,  but  actually 
ref  ates  them.  For  in  reality  the  past 
history  of  Man  and  Society,  instead 
of  exhibiting  them  as  immovable,  un- 
changeable, incapable  of  ever  present- 
ing new  phenomena,  shows  them  on 
the  contrary  to  be,  in  many  most  im- 
portant particulars,  not  only  change- 
able, but  actually  undergoing  a  pro- 
gressive change.  The  empirical  law, 
therefore,  best  expressive,  in  most 
cases,  of  the  genuine  result  of  ob- 
servation, would  be,  not  that  such 
and  such  a  phenomenon  will  continue 
unchanged,  but  that  it  will  continue 
to  change  in  some  particular  manner. 
Accordingly,  while  almost  all  gene- 
ralisations relating  to  Man  and  So- 
ciety, antecedent  to  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  have  erred  in  the  gross 
way  which  we  have  attempted  to 
diaracterise,   namely,    by  implicitly 
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Bflsuming  that  human  nature  and  so- 
ciety will  for  ever  revolve  in  the  same 
orbit,  and  exhibit  essentially  the  same 
phenomena  —  which  is  also  the  vul- 
gar error  of  the  ostentatiously  practi- 
cal, the  votaries  of  so-called  common 
sense,  in  our  day,  especially  in  Great 
Britain  —  the  more  thinking  minds 
of  the  prraent  age,  having  implied  a 
more  minute  analysis  to  Uie  past  re- 
cords of  our  race,  have  for  the  most 
part  adopted  a  contrary  opinion,  that 
the  human  species  is  in  a  state  of  ne- 
cessary progression,  and  that  from  the 
terms  of  the  series  which  are  past  we 
may  infer  positively  those  which  are 
yet  to  come.  Of  this  doctrine,  con- 
sidered as  a  philosophical  tenet,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
fully  in  the  concluding  Book.  If  not, 
in  tJl  its  forms,  free  from  error,  it  is 
at  least  free  from  the  gross  and  stupid 
error  which  we  previously  exemplified. 
But,  in  all  except  the  most  eminently 
philosophical  minds^  it  is  infected  with 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  fallacy  as 
that  is.  For  we  must  remember  that 
even  this  other  and  better  generalisa- 
tion, the  progressive  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  speoies,  is, 
after  all,  but  an  empirical  law,  to 
which,  too,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out  exceedingly  large  exceptions ;  and 
even  if  these  could  be  got  rid  of,  either 
by  disputing  the  facts  or  by  explaining 
and  limiting  the  theory,  the  general 
objection  remains  valid  against  the 
supposed  law,  as  applicable  to  any 
other  than  what,  in  our  Third  Book, 
were  termed  Adjacent  Gases.  For 
not  only  is  it  no  ultimate,  but  not 
even  a  causal  law.  Changes  do  in- 
deed take  place  in  human  ^airs,  but 
every  one  of  those  changes  depends  on 
determinate  causes;  the  ^'progres- 
siveness  of  the  species  "  is  not  a  cause, 
but  a  summary  expression  for  the 
general  result  of  all  the  causes.  So 
soon  aa,  by  a  quite  different  sort  of 
induction,  it  shall  be  ascertained  what 
causes  have  produced  these  successive 
changes  from  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, in  so  far  as  they  have  reaUy 
taken  place,  and  by  what  causes  of  a 


contrary  tendency  they  hate  beea 
occasionally  checked  or  entirely  com- 
teracted,  we  may  then  be  prepsred «) 
predict  the   future  with  reasopaUi 
foresight ;  we  may  be  in  possesnnd 
the  real  law  of  ibe  future,  and  mf 
be  able  to  declare  on  what  oi^ 
stances  the  continuance  of  the  am 
onward  movement  will  eventusBy^ 
pend.    But  this  it  is  the  error  of  ■■? 
of  the  more  advanced  thinken  is  tt( 
present  age  to  overlook,  andtoiw 
gine  that  the  empirical  law  coBed^ 
from  a  mere  comparison  of  theeos* 
tion  of  our  species  at  diffeieat  !>••' 
times  is  a  real  law,  is  (helxwcia 
changes,  not  only  past,  hot  «to^ 
come.    The  truth  is,  that  the  a** 
oa  which  the  phenomena  of  theaw 
world  depend  are  in  every  •fjVp 
almost  in  every  ooontry,  combii»f 
some  different  proportion  ;  «>*^ 
18  scarcely  to  be  expected  tW  «^ 
general  result  of  them  all  shooii** 
form  very  closely,   in  its  de4»3»  * 
least,  to  any  uniformly  P"*'*^? 
series.    And  all  generaIisationswj» 
affinn  that  mankind  have  a  ten«o^ 
to  grow  better  or  worse^  "^^Jf^T 
poorer,  more  cultivated  or  more  dm* 
pous ;  that  population  increases  iM** 
than  subsistence,  or  subeisfceDW  «•■ 
population ;  that  inequality  of  fortj* 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  ortote«» 
down,  and  the  like— pPopo«itM«»  «* 
considerable  value  as  empirical  W^ 
within  certain  (but  generally  i»** 
narrow)  limits—are  in  reality  troe  ct 
false  according  to  times  and  eixcs» 
stances*  . .  i 

What  we  have  said  of  empiiw^ 
generalisations  from  times  p^ 
times  still  to  come,  holds  equaUygP| 
of  similar  generalisations  from  P'^''^ 
times  to  times  past;  when  PY**! 
whose  acquaintance  with  moral  ano 
social  facto  is  confined  to  their  own 
age,  take  the  men  and  the  tbiopj^ 
that  age  for  the  type  of  ""•", *% 
things  in  general,  and  apply  "^^ 
scruple  to  the  interpretation  w  ^ 
evanta  of  history  the  empirics!  J*]'' 
which  represent  sufficiently  i<^  ^ 
guidance  the  common  phenOBW** 
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human  .natare  at  tliat  tinie  and  in 
that  particiilar  state  of  Hodety.  If 
examples  are  wanted,  ahnost  every 
historical  work,  mitil  a  very  recent 
period,  abounded  in  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  those  who  generalise 
empirically  from  the  people  of  their 
own  country  to  the  people  of  other 
countries,  as  if  honum  beings  felt, 
judged,  and  acted  everywhere  in  the 
same  manner. 

§'5.  In  the  foregoing  instances,  the 
distinction  is  confounded  between  em- 
pirical laws,  which  express  merely 
the  customary  order  of  the  succession 
of  effects,  and  the  laws  of  causation 
on  which  the  effects  depend.  There 
may,  however,  be  incorrect  generali- 
sation when  this  mistake  is  not  com^ 
mitted ;  when  the  investigation  takes 
its  proper  direction,  that  of  causes, 
and  the  result  erroneously  obtained 
pomrts  to  be  a  really  cauJsal  law. 

The  mofit  vulgar  form  of  this  fal- 
Ucy  is  that  whi<Si  is  commonly  oaUed 
/we  hoe,  erffo  propter  hoc,  or  cum  hoe, 
ergo  propter  hoc.     Am  when  it  was  in- 
ferred that  England  owed  her  indus- 
trial pre-eminence  to  her  restrictions 
on  commerce  ;  as  when  the  old  school 
of   financiers  and  some  speculative 
writers  maintained  that  the  national 
debt  was  one  of  the  causes  of  liational 
prosperity ;  as  when  the  excellence  of 
the  Church,  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  of  the  procedure  of  the 
law  courts,  Ac,  were  inferred  from 
the  mere  fact  that  the  country  had 
prospered  under  them.    In  such  cases 
as  these,  if  it  can  be  rendered  pro- 
bable by  other  evidence  that  the  sup- 
posed causes  have  some  tendency  to 
produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  them, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  produced, 
though  only  in  one  instance,  is  of 
■ome  value  as  a  verification  by  spe- 
cific experience ;  but  in  itself  it  goes 
*|Baroely  any  way  at  all  towards  estab- 
lishing such  a  tendency^  since,  admit- 
^ng  the  effect,  a  hundred  other  ante- 
c^ents  could  show  an  equally  strong 
title  of  thmt  kind  to  be  considered  as 
the  cause. 


In  thesd  examples  ire  se^  bad 
generalisation  d  posteriori,  or  empiri- 
cism properly  so  called :  causation  in- 
ferred from  casual  conjunction,  with- 
out either  due  elimination,  or  any 
presumption  arising  from  known  pro- 
perties of  the  supposed  agent.  But 
bad  generalisation  d  priori  is  fully 
as  common,  which  is  properly  called 
false  theory ;  conclusions  drawn,  by 
way  of  deduction,  from  properties  of 
some  one  agent  which  is  known  or 
supposed  to  be  present,  all  other  co- 
existing agents  being  overlooked.  As 
the  former  is  the  error  of  sheer  ig- 
norance, so  the  latter  is  especially 
that  of  semi-instructed  minds,  and  is 
mainly  committed  in  attempting  to 
explam  complicated  phenomena  by  a 
simpler  theory  than  their  nature  ad- 
mits of.  As  when  one  school  of  phy- 
sicians souffht  for  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  all  disease  in  "lentor  and 
morbid  viscidity  of  the  blood,'*  and 
imputing  most  bodily  derangements 
to  mechanical  obetruotions,  thought 
to  cure  them  by  mechanical  reme* 
dies;*  while  another,  the  chemical 
school,  "acknowledged  no  source  of 
disease  but  the  presence  of  some  hos- 
tile acid  or  alkali,  or  some  deranged 
condition  in  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  fluid  or  solid  parts,'*  and 
conceived,  therefore,  that  *'all  reme- 
dies must  act  by  producing  chemical 
changes  in  the  body.  WefindToumC' 
fort  busily  engaged  in  testing  every 

•  "  Thus  Pourcroy,"  aaya  Br.  Piarifl,  "ex- 
plained the  operation  of  mercury  by  its 
specific  gravityi  and  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  favoured  the  genend  introduetioB 
of  the  preparatiouB  of  iron,  especiaUy  in 
echimts  01  the  spleen  or  liver,  upon  the 
same  hypothetical  principle;  for,  say  they, 
whatever  is  meet  forcible  in  removing  the 
obstruction  xnuat  be  tlie  moat  proper  in- 
strument of  cure;  such  is  steel,  which, 
besides  the  attenuating  power  with  which 
it  is  furnished,  has  stiU  a  greater  force  in 
this  case  firom  the  gravity  of  its  particles^ 
which,  being  seven  times  specifically  hea- 
vier than  any  vegetable,  acts  in  propor- 
tion with  a  stronger  impulse,  and  there- 
fore is  a  more  powerful  deobstruenl  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
in  which  these  mechanical  physicians 
reasoned  and  practised."— PAarmocotof^a, 
p.  38-39- 
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vegetable  Juice,  in  order  to  discover 
in  it  some  traces  of  an  acid  or  alkaline 
ingredient,  which  might  confer  upon 
it  medicinal  activity.  The  fatal  errors 
into  which  such  an  hypothesis  was 
liable  to  betray  the  practitioner  re- 
ceived an  awful  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  memorable  fever  that 
raged  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1699, 
and  which  consigned  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  that  city  to  an  un- 
timely grave ;  an  event  which  in  a 
great  measure  depended  upon  the 
Professor  Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  who 
having  just  embraced  the  chemical 
doctrines  of  Van  Helmont,  assigned 
the  origin  of  the  distemper  to  a  pre- 
vailing acid,  and  declared  that  its 
cure  could  alone  [only]  be  effected  by 
the  copious  administration  of  absor- 
bent and  testaceous  medicines."  * 

These  aberrations  in  medical  theory 
have  their  exact  parallels  in  politics. 
All  the  doctrines  which  ascribe  ab- 
Bolute  goodness  to  particular  forms 
of  government,  particular  social  ar- 
rangements, and  even  to  particular 
modes  of  education,  without  reference 
to  the  state  of  civilisation  and  the 
various  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  society  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, are  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion— ^that  of  assuming  one  class  of 
influencing  circumstances  to  be  the 
paramount  rulers  of  phenomena  which 
depend  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree 
on  many  others.  But  on  these  con- 
siderations it  is  the  less  necessary 
that  we  should  now  dwell,  as  they 
will  occupy  our  attention  more  lai^ely 
in  the  concluding  Book. 

§  6.  The  last  of  the  modes  of 
erroneous  generalisation  to  which  I 
shall  advert  is  that  to  which  we  may 
give  the  name  of  False  Analogies. 
This  Fallacy  stands  distinguished 
from  those  already  treated  of  by  the 
peculiarity  that  it  does  not  even 
simulate  a  complete  and  conclusive 
induction,  but  consists  in  the  mis- 
application of  an  argument  which  is 

*  Pharmaeoloffia,  p.  39-40. 


at  best  only  admissible  as  an  ineoo- 
elusive  presumption  where  real  proi 
is  unattainable. 

An  argument  from  analogy  is  n 
inference  that  what  is  true  in  a  cer- 
tain case  is  true  in  a  case  known  to 
be  somewhat  mmilar,  but  not  knon 
to  be  exactly  parallel,  that  is,  to  be 
similar  in  all  the  material  dream- 
stances.  An  object  has  the  property 
B ;  another  object  is  not  knovn  to 
have  that  property,  but  resembles 
the  first  in  a  property  A,  not  knowi 
to  be  connected  with  B;  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  analogj 
points  is  that  thia  object  has  the 
property  B  also.  As,  for  example, 
that  the  planets  are  inhabited  hecaose 
the  earth  is  sa  The  planets  reien* 
ble  the  earth  in  describing  ^i^ 
orbits  rotmd  the  sun,  in  being  tf- 
tracted  by  it  and  by  one  anotier,» 
being  nearly  spherical,  revolving* 
their  axes,  ic,  and,  as  we  have  ^ 
reason  to  believe  from  the  revelati»» 
of  the  spectroscope,  are  compoaed,  m 
great  part  at  least,  of  similar  mate- 
rials; but  it  is  not  known  that  any « 
these  properties,  or  all  of  them  bj- 
gether,  are  the  conditions  on  whj* 
the  possession  of  inhabitants  U  de- 
pendent, or  are  marks  of  those  oflBoi- 
tions.  Nevertheless,  so  Icmg  aa  »« 
do  not  know  what  the  conditioM  are, 
they  may  be  connected  by  some  la' 
of  nature  with  those  common  pn>P*^' 
ties  ;  and  to  the  extent  of  that  posfl- 
bility  the  planets  are  more  likely  to 
be  inhabited  than  if  they  did  not  re- 
semble the  earth  at  alL  This  Dan- 
assignable  and  generally  small  ffl* 
crease  of  probability  beyond  wh» 
would  otherwise  exist  is  all  the  «▼>* 
dence  which  a  conclusion  can  ^^7* 
from  analogy.  For  if  we  have  tw 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  any  «•* 
connection  between  the  two  pmp^ 
ties  A  and  B,  the  argument  is  no 
longer  one  of  analogy.  If  »*  **** 
been  ascertained  (I  purposely  put  an 
absurd  supposition)  that  there  ^^^^  * 
connection  by  causation  between  tw 
fact  of  revolving  on  an  axis  *»<* 
the  existence  of  animated  beinga.  of 
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if  there  were  any  reasonable  ground 
for  even  suspecting  such  a  connection, 
a  probability  would  arise  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inhabitants  in  the  planets, 
which  might  be  of  any  degree  of 
strength,  up  to  a  complete  induction; 
hut  we  should  then  infer  the  fact 
from  the  ascertained  or  presumed 
law  of  causation,  and  not  from  the 
analogy  of  the  earth. 

The  name  analogy,  however,  n 
Mmietimes  employed  by  extension  to 
denote  those  arguments  of  an  induc- 
tive character,  but  not  amounting  to 
a  real  induction,  which  are  employed 
to  strengthen  the  argument  drawn 
from  a  simple  resemblance.  Though 
A,  the  property  common  to  the  two 
cases,  cannot  be  shown  to  be  the  cause 
or  effect  of  B,  the  analogical  reasoner 
will  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is 
ftome  less  dose  degree  of  connection 
between  them  ;  that  A  is  one  of  a  set 
of  conditions  from  which,  when  all 
united,  B  would  result ;  or  is  an  occa- 
nomd  effect  of  some  cause  which  has 
been  known  also  to  produce  B ;  and 
the  like.  Any  of  which  things,  if 
t<hown,  would  render  the  existence  of 
1^  by  so  much  more  probable  than  if 
there  had  not  been  even  that  amount 
of  known  connection  betwe^i  B  and  A. 

Now  an  error  or  fallacy  of  analogy 
may  occur  in  two  ways.  Sometimes 
it  consists  in  employing  an  argument 
of  either  of  the  above  kinds,  with  cor- 
vectness  indeed,  but  overrating  its 
probative  force.  This  very  common 
aberration  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  particularly  incident  to  persons 
distinguished  for  their  imagination  ; 
bat  in  reality  it  is  the  characteristic 
intellectual  vice  of  those  whose  ima- 
ginations are  barren,  either  from  want 
<rf  exercise,  natural  defect,  or  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  range  of  ideas.  To 
sndi  minds  objects  present  themselves 
clothed  in  but  few  properties ;  and  as, 
therefore,  few  analogies  between  one 
object  and  another  occur  to  them,  they 
almost  invariably  overrate  the  degree 
of  importance  of  those  few ;  while  one 
whose  fancy  takes  a  wider  range  per- 
ceives and  remembers  so  many  analo- 


gies tending  to  conflicting  ooncluBions, 
that  he  is  much  less  likely  to  lay 
undue  stress  on  any  of  them.  We 
always  find  that  those  are  the  greatest 
slaves  to  metaphorical  language  who 
have  but  one  set  of  metaphors. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  modes 
of  error  in  the  employment  of  argu- 
ments of  analogy.  There  is  another, 
more  properly  deserving  the  name  of 
fallacy,  namely,  when  resemblance  in 
one  point  is  inferred  from  resemblance 
in  another  point,  though  there  is  not 
only  no  evidence  to  connect  the  two 
circumstances  by  way  of  causation, 
but  the  evidence  tends  positively  to 
disconnect  them.  This  is  properly 
the  Fallacy  of  False  Analogies. 

As  a  first  instance,  we  may  cite 
that  favourite  argument  in  defence  of 
absolute  power  drawn  from  the  ana- 
logy of  paternal  government  in  a 
family,  which  government,  however 
much  in  need  of  control,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  children 
themselves,  while  they  remain  chil- 
dren. Paternal  government,  says  the 
argument,  works  well,  therefore  de- 
spotic government  in  a  state  will 
work  well.  I  waive,  as  not  pertinent 
in  this  place,  all  that  could  be  said  in 
qualification  of  the  alleged  excellence 
of  paternal  government.  However 
this  might  be,  the  argument  from  the 
family  to  the  state  would  not  the  less 
proceed  on  a  false  analogy,  implying 
that  the  beneficial  working  of  parental 
government  depends,  in  the  family, 
on  the  only  point  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  political  despotism,  namely, 
irresponsibility.  Whereas  it  depends, 
when  real,  not  on  that,  but  on  two 
other  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
affection  of  the  parent  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  superiority  of  the  parent 
in  wisdom  and  experience ;  neither 
of  which  properties  can  be  reckoned 
on,  or  are  at  all  likely  to  exist,  be- 
tween a  political  despot  and  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  when  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances fails  even  in  the  family, 
and  the  infhienoe  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility is  allowed  to  work  uncorrected, 
the  result  is  anything  but  good  gov- 
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ernment  This,  therefore^  is  a  false 
analogy. 

Another  example  ia  the  not  un- 
common dictuitif  that  bodies  politic 
have  youth,  maturity,  old  age,  and 
death,  like  bodies  natural ;  that  after 
a  certain  duration  of  prosperity,  they 
tend  spontaneously  to  decay.  This 
also  is  a  false  analogy,  because  the 
decay  of  the  vital  powers  in  an  ani- 
mated body  can  be  distinctly  traced  to 
the  natural  progress  of  those  very 
changes  of  structure  which,  in  their 
earlier  stages,  constitute  its  growth 
to  maturity ;  while  in  the  body  politic 
the  progress  of  those  changes  cannot, 
generally  speaking,  have  any  efifect 
but  the  still  further  continuance  of 
growth :  it  is  the  stoppage  of  that 
progress,  and  the  commencement  of 
retrogression,  that  alone  would  con- 
stitute decay.  Bodies  politic  die,  but 
it  b  of  disease  or  violent  death  ;  they 
have  no  old  age. 

The  following  sentence  from  Hook- 
er's ScdeaiastifMl  Politic  is  an  instance 
of  a  false  analogy  from  physical  bodies 
to  what  are  called  bodies  politic :  "  As 
there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no 
motion  of  anything  unless  there  were 
some  which  moveth  all  things,  and 
continueth  immovable :  even  so  in 
politic  societies  there  must  be  some 
unpunishable,  or  else  no  man  shall 
suffer  punishment."  There  is  a  double 
fallacy  here,  for  not  only  the  analogy, 
but  the  premise  from  which  it  is 
drawn,  is  untenable.  The  notion 
that  there  must  be  something  im- 
movable which  moves  all  other  things, 
is  the  whole  scholastic  error  of  a  pri- 
mum  mobiU. 

The  following  instance  I  quote  from 
Archbishop  Whately's  i2A«torw ;  "It 
would  be  admitted  that  a  great  and 
permanent  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  some  useful  commodity,  such  as 
com,  or  coal,  or  iron,  throughout  the 
world,  would  be  a  serious  and  lasting 
loss  ;  and  again,  that  if  the  fields  luid 
coal-mines  yielded  regularly  double 
quantities,  with  the  same  labour,  we 
should  be  so  much  the  richer  ;  hence 
It  might  be  inferred,  that  if  the  quan- 


tity of  gold  and  silver  in  the  worU 
were  diminished  one-half,    or   wen 
doubled,  like  results  would  follow; 
the  utility  of  these  metal^  for  tfe 
purposes  of  coin,   being  very  grest 
Now  there  are  many  poiBts  of  le- 
semblance  and  many  of   differ^ioe, 
between  the  precious  metals  eo  tfe 
one  hand,  and  com,  coal,  Ac.,  on  the 
other;    but  the    important    circan- 
stance  to  the  supposed  argument  k, 
that  the  ^dUjf  of  gcAd  and  silver  (» 
coin,  which  is  far  the  chief)  dicpcuA 
on  their  value,  which  is  regulated  bj 
their  scarcity ;   or   rather,   to  speak 
strictly,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaimsf 
them  ;  whereas,  if  com  and  coal  wcfe 
ten   times  as    abundant,    (f.e.   moR 
easily  obtained,)  a  bushel  of  ^ther 
would  still  be  as  useful  as  now.    fioi 
if  it  were  twioe  as  easy  to  procae 
gold  as  it  is,  a  sovereign   woiikl  b» 
twice  as  large ;  if  only  half  si  msf 
it  would  be  of  the  size   of  a  biU- 
sovereign,  and  this  (besides  the  tnft- 
ing  circumstance  of  the  cheapnea  or 
deamess  of  gold  ornaments)  msU 
be  all  the  difference.     The  aoalogj, 
therefore,  fails  in  the  point  essential 
to  the  argument." 

The  same  author  notices,  after 
Bishop  Copleston,  the  case  of  Fsbe 
Analogy  which  consists  in  infeiriiig 
from  the  similarity  in  many  respecti 
between  the  metropolis  of  a  oonntiy 
and  the  heart  of  the  animal  bodj, 
that  the  increased  size  of  the  mstrO' 
polis  is  a  disease 

Some  of  the  false  analogies  on  which 
systems  of  physics  were  oonfidentiy 
grounded  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  are  sooh  as  we  now  call 
fanciful,  not  that  the  resemblances  are 
not  often  real,  but  that  it  is  long  sinoe 
any  one  has  been  inclined  to  drav 
from  them  the  inferences  which  were 
then  drawn.  Such,  for  instance,  an 
the  curious  speculations  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  subject  of  numben. 
Finding  that  the  distancea  of  the 
planets  bore  and  seemed  to  bear  to 
one  another  a  prc^)ortion  not  vaiTiog 
much  from  that  of  the  divisions  <rf 
the  monochord,  they  inferred  from  it 
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the  existence  of  aa  inaudible  mtuic, 
thAtof  the  spheres:  as  if  tlie  music 
of  a  harp  had  depended  solel  j  on  the 
mimerical  proportions,  and  not  on  the 
material,  nor  eren  on  the  existence  of 
any  material — any  strings  at  alL     It 
has  been  similarly  imagined  that  cer- 
tain combinations  of  numbers,  which 
were  found  to  prevail  in  some  natural 
phenomena,   must  run  through  the 
whole  of  nature  :  as  that  there  must 
be  four  elements,  because  there  are 
four  possible  combinations  of  hot  and 
oold,  wet  and  dry :  that  there  must 
be  seren  planets,  because  there  were 
seven  metaU,  and  even  because  there 
were  seven  davs  of  the  week.  Kepler 
himself  thought  that  there  could  be 
only  six  planets  because  there  were 
only  five  regular  solids.     With  these 
we  may  claw  the  reasonings,  so  com- 
mon in  the  speculations  of  the  an- 
cients, founded  on  a  supposed  perfec- 
tion in  nature :   meaning  by  nature 
the  customary  order  of  events  as  they 
Uke   place    of    themselves    without 
bmnan  interference.    This  also  is  a 
nide  guess  at  an  analogy  supposed  to 
pervade  all  phenomena,  however  dis- 
similar.    Since  what  was  thought  to 
be  perfection  appeared  to  obtain  in 
■ome  phenomena,  it  was  inferred  (in 
opposition  to  the  plainest  evidence)  to 
<main  in  all.     ''We  always  suppose 
that  which  is  better  to  take  place  in 
nature,  if  it  be  possible,"  says  Aris- 
totle;   and  the  vaguest    and    most 
heterogeneous  qualities    being    con- 
founded together  under  the  notion  of 
being  better,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
wildness  of    the    inferences.    Thus, 
because    the   heavenly  bodies   were 
"perfect,"  they  must  move  in  circles 
and   uniformly.     For   "they'*    {the 
Pythagoreans)    "would  not  allow," 
•ays  Geminns,*  "  of  any  such  disorder 
among  divine  and  eternal  things,  as 
that  they  should    sometimes   move 
quicker  and  sometimes  slower,  and 
sometimes  stand  still ;  for  no  one  would 
tolerate  such  anomaly  in  the  move- 
ments eren  of  a  man,  who  was  decent 

*  I  quote  from  Dr.  Whewell's  SUt,  Ind. 
8e.f  3d  ed.  i.  199. 


and  orderly.  Theoocasions  of  life,  how- 
ever, are  often  reasons  for  men  going 
quicker  or  slower ;  but  in  the  incor- 
ruptible nature  of  the  stars,  it  is  not 
possible  that  any  cause  can  be  alleged 
of  quickness  or  slowness."  It  is  Bak- 
ing an  argument  of  analogy  very  far 
to  suppose  that  the  stars  must  observe 
the  nUes  of  decorum  in  gait  and  car- 
riage, prescribed  for  themselves  by 
the  long-bearded  philosophers  sati- 
rised by  Luciaii. 

As  late  as  the  Copemican  contro- 
versy it  was  urged  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar 
system,  that  it  placed  the  fire,  the 
noblest  element,  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  This  was  a  remnant  of  the 
notion  that  the  order  of  nature  must 
be  perfect,  and  that  perfection  con- 
sisted in  conformity  to  rules  of  pre- 
cedency in  dignity,  either  real  or  oon- 
ventionaL  Again,  reverting  to  num- 
bers: certain  numbers  were  perfect, 
therefore  those  numbers  must  obtain 
in  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
Six  was  a  perfect  number,  that  is, 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  factors ; 
an  additional  reason  why  there  must 
be  exactly  six  planets.  The  Pythago- 
reans, on  the  other  hand,  attributed 
perfection  to  the  niunber  ten ;  but 
agreed  in  thinking  that  the  perfect 
number  must  be  somehow  realised  in 
the  heavens:  and  knowing  only  of 
nine  heavenly  bodies,  to  make  up 
the  enumeration,  they  asserted  '*  that 
there  was  an  aTdichtkon  or  counter- 
earth  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun, 
invisible  to  us."*  Even  Huygens 
was  persuaded  that  when  the  number 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  reached 
twelve,  it  could  not  admit  of  any 
further  increase.  Creative  power 
could  not  go  beyond  that  sacred 
number. 

Some  curious  instances  of  false 
analogy  are  to  be  found  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Stoics  to  prove  the 
equality  of  all  crimes,  and  the  equal 
wretchedness  of  all  who  had  not  re- 
alised their  idea  of  perfect  virtue. 

*  Bist,  Fnd,  Se.,  i  5a. 
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Cicero,  towardB  the  end  of  his  Fourth 
Book  De  Pinibtis,  states  some  of  these 
as  foUovn}.  "Ut  inquit,  in  iidibiu 
plurimis,  si  nulla  eanim  itia  contenta 
numeris  sit,  ut  ooncentum  servare 
possit,  omnes  leque  inoontentts  sunt ; 
sic  peocata,  quia  discrepant,  ceque 
diRcrepant;  paria  sunt  igitur.**  To 
which  Cicero  himself  apUy  answers, 
"ffique  contingit  omnibus  iidibus,  ut 
incontentse  sint ;  illud  non  continuo, 
ut  seque  incontentie."  The  Stoic  re- 
sumes :  **  Ut  enim,  inquit,  ipibemator 
seque  peccat,  si  palearum  navem  ever- 
tit,  et  si  auri ;  item  seque  peccat  qui 
parentem,  et  qui  servum,  injuriA  ver- 
berat ;  '*  assuming,  that  because  the 
magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake 
makes  no  difference  in  the  mere  de- 
fect of  skill,  it  can  make  none  in  the 
moral  defe«;t :  a  false  analogy.  Again, 
"  Quis  ignorat,  si  plures  ex  alto  emer- 
gere  velint,  propius  fore  eoe  quidem 
ad  respirandum,  qui  ad  summam 
jam  aquain  appropinquant,  sed  nihilo 
magis  respirare  posse,  quam  eos,  qui 
sunt  in  profundo  ?  Nihil  ergo  adju- 
vat  procedere,  et  progredi  in  virtute, 
quominus  miserrimus  sit^  antequam 
ad  eam  pervenerit,  quoniam  in  aquft 
nihil  adjuvat :  et  quoniam  catuli,  qui 
jam  despecturi  sunt,  cseci  esque,  et  ii 
qui  modo  nati ;  Platonem  quoque  ne- 
cesse  est,  quoniam  nondum  videbat 
sapientiam,  sBque  csecum  animo,  ac 
Fhalarim  fuisse."  Cicero,  in  his  own 
person,  combats  these  false  analogies 
by  other  analogies  tending  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  **Ista  similia 
non  sunt,  Cata  ....  Ilia  sunt  sim- 
ilia ;  hebes  acies  est  cuipiam  ocu- 
lorum :  corpore  alius  languescit :  hi 
curatione  adhibitA  levantur  in  dies : 
alter  valet  plus  quotidie :  alter  videt. 
Hi  similes  sunt  omnibus,  qui  virtuti 
student;  levantur  vitiis,  levantur eiro- 
ribos." 

§  7.  In  these  and  all  other  arsu- 
ments  drawn  from  remote  analogies, 
and  from  metaphors,  which  are  cases 
of  analogy,  it  is  apparent  (especially 
when  we  consider  tiie  extreme  facility 
of  raising  up  contrary  analogies  and 


conflicting  meti4>hors)  that  so  far  from 
the  metaphor  or  analogy  proving  any- 
thing, the  applicability  of  the  meta- 
phor is  the  very  thing  to  be  made 
oat.     It  has  to  be  shown  that  in  the 
two  cases  asserted  to  be  analogoos, 
the  same  law  is    really   operating; 
that  between  the  known  resemUanoe 
and  the  inferred  one  there  is  some 
connection   by  means  of    cauaatiao. 
Cicero  and  Cato  might  have  bandied 
opposite  analogies  for  ever ;  it  rested 
with  each  of  them  to  prove  by  just 
induction,  or  at  least  to  render  pro- 
bable,  that  the  case  reaembled  the 
one  set  of  analogous  cases  and  not 
the  other,  in  the  circumstances  <m 
which  the  disputed  question  really 
hinged.      Metaphors,   for    the    moit 
part,  therefore,  assume  the  propos- 
tion  which  they  are  brought  to  proc«: 
their  use  is,  to  aid  the  appreheoaiaB 
of  it;    to  make  dearly  and  yrtiSj 
comprehended  what  it   is   that  t)M 
person  who  employs  the  metaphor  is 
proposing  to  make  out ;    and  some- 
times also,  by  what  media  he  pro- 
poses to  do  so.    For  an  apt  metaphor, 
though  it  cannot  prove,  often  suggest 
the  proof. 

For  instance,  when  D*Alembeit  (I 
believe)  remarked  that  in  certain 
governments,  only  two  creatures  find 
their  way  to  the  highest  places,  the 
eagle  and  the  serpent ;  the  tnetMiphtr 
not  only  conveys  with  great  vividnes 
the  assertion  intended,  but  contributes 
towards  substantiating  it,  by  suggest- 
ing, in  a  lively  manner,  the  means  by 
which  the  two  opposite  charactersthss 
typified  effect  their  liseL  When  it  b 
said  that  a  certain  person  miannder^ 
stands  another  because  the  leaser  ci 
two  objects  cannot  comprehend  the 
greater,  the  application  of  what  i* 
true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
comprehend^  to  its  metaphorical  senses 
points  to  the  fact  which  is  the  ground 
and  justification  of  the  assertion,  viz. 
that  one  mind  cannot  thoroughly 
understand  another  unless  it  can  con- 
tain it  in  itself,  that  is,  unless  it  pos- 
sesses all  that  is  contained  in  the 
other.     When  it  is  urged  as  an  aigu* 
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ment  for  education^  that  if  the  soil  in 
left  uncultivated,  weeds  will  spring 
np^  the  metaphor,  though  no  proof, 
but  a  statement  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  states  it  in  terms  which,  by 
suggesting  a  parallel  case,  put  the 
mind  upon  the  track  of  the  real  proof. 
For  the  reason  why  weeds  grow  in  an 
uncultivated  soil  is  that  the  seeds  of 
worthless  products  exist  everywhere, 
and  can  germinate  and  grow  in  almost 
all  circumstances,  while  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  those  which  are  valu- 
able ;  and  this  being  equally  true  of 
mental  products,  this  mode  of  convey- 
ing an  argument,  independently  of  its 
rhetorical  advantages,  has  a  Ic^cal 
value,  since  it  not  only  suggests  the 
grounds  of  the  conclusion,  but  points 
to  another  case  in  which  those  grounds 
have  been  found,  or  at  least  deemed  to 
be,  sofficient 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Bacon, 
who  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  use 
and  abuse  of  figurative  illustration, 
says  that  the  stream  of  time  has 
brought  down  to  us  only  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  as  a  river  carries  froth  and 
straws  floating  on  its  surface,  while 
more  weighty  objects  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  this,  even  if  the  assertion  illus- 
trated by  it  were  true^  would  be  no 
good  illustration,  there  being  no  parity 
of  cause.  The  levity  by  which  sub- 
stances float  on  a  stream,  and  the 
levi^  which  is  synonymous  with 
worthlessness,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon except  the  name ;  and  (to  show 
bow  little  value  there  is  in  the  meta- 
phor) we  need  only  change  the  word 
into  huoyancyi  to  turn  the  semblance 
of  argument  involved  in  Bacon's  illus- 
tration  against  himself. 

A  metaphor,  then,  is  not  to  be  oon- 
ndered  as  an  argument,  but  as  an 
assertion  that  an  argument  exists ; 
that  a  parity  subsists  between  the  case 
from  which  the  metaphor  is  drawn 
and  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  This 
parity  may  exist  though  tde  two  cases 
be  apparently  very  remote  from  one 
another  ;  the  only  resemblance  exist-, 
ing  between  them  may  be  a  resem- 


blance of  relations,  an  analogy  iu 
Ferguson's  and  Archbishop  Whately's 
sense :  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
in  which  an  illustration  from  agricul- 
ture was  applied  to  mental  cultiva- 
tion. 

§  8.  To  terminate  the  subject  of 
FiJlacies  of  Generalisation,  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  the  most  fer- 
tile source  of  them  is  bad  classifica- 
tion :  bringing  together  iu  one  group, 
and  under  one  name,  things  which 
have  no  common  properties,  or  nonn 
but  such  as  are  too  unimportant  to 
allow  general  propositions  of  any  con- 
siderable value  to  be  made  respecting 
the  class.  The  misleading  effect  is 
greatest  when  a  word  whidi  in  com- 
mon use  expresses  some  definite  fact 
is  extended  by  slight  links  of  connec- 
tion to  cases  in  which  that  fact  does 
not  exist,  but  some  other  or  others, 
only  slightly  resembling  it.  Thus 
Bacon,*  in  speaking  of  the  Idola  or 
Fallacies  arising  from  notions  tenure 
et  inceqttaliter  d  rebuts  ahstrcLCtfB^  exem- 
plifies them  by  the  notion  of  Humi- 
dum  or  Wet,  so  familiar  in  the  physics 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  In  venietur  verbum  istud,  Humidum 
nihil  aliud  quam  nota  confusa  diver- 
sarum  actionum,  quie  nullam  con- 
stantiam  aut  reductionem  patiuntur. 
Significat  enim,  et  quod  circa  aliud 
corpus  facile  se  circumfundit ;  et  quod 
in  se  est  indeterminabile,  nee  con- 
sistere  potest:  et  quod  facile  cedit 
undique ;  et  quod  facile  se  dividit  et 
dispergit ;  et  quod  facile  se  unit  et 
colligit ;  et  quod  facile  fluit,  et  in 
motu  ponitur ;  et  quod  alteri  corpori 
facile  adhnret,  idque  madefacit ;  et 
quod  facile  reducitur  in  liquidum, 
sive  coUiquatur,  cum  antea  consiste- 
ret  Itaque  quum  ad  hujus  nominis 
predicationem  et  impositionem  ven- 
tum  sit ;  si  alia  aocipias,  flamma 
humida  est ;  si  alia  aodpias,  aer 
humidus  non  est ;  si  alia,  pulvis  nii- 
nutus  humidus  est ;  si  alia,  vitrum 
humidum    est :    ut  facile   appareat, 

*  Jtfovt  0^'t  Aph.  6a 
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istam  notionem  ex  aqui  tantum,  et 
oommunibuB  et  vulgaribus  liquoribus, 
Absque  ulU  debitA  veriticatione,  te- 
mere  a^Mtractam  esse." 

Baoon  himself  is  not  exempt  from  a 
similar  accusation  when  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  heat :  where  he  occa- 
sionally proceeds  like  one  who,  seek- 
ing for  the  cause  of  hardness,  after 
examining  that  quality  in  iron,  flint, 
and  diamond,  should  expect  to  find 
that  it  is  something  which  can  be 
traced  also  in  hard  water,  a  hard 
knot,  and  a  hard  heart. 

The  word  xUniint  in  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, and  the  words  Generation 
and  Corruption,  both  then  and  long 
afterwards,  denoted  such  a  multitude 
of  heterogeneous  phenomena,  that  any 
attempt  at  philosophising  in  which 
those  words  were  used  was  almost  as 
necessarily  abortive  as  if  the  word 
/lord  had  been  taken  to  denote  a  class 
including  all  the  things  mentioned 
above.  Klnj<rift  for  instance,  which 
properly  signified  motion,  wa«  taken 
to  denote  not  only  all  motion,  but 
even  all  change  ;  dXXofbwtf  being  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  modes  of 
KUni<ns,  The  effeot  was,  to  connect 
with  every  form  of  AWoiuKris  or 
change,  ideas  drawn  from  motion  in 
the  proper  and  literal  sense,  and 
which  had  no  real  connection  with 
any  other  kind  of  Kltfrfirtt  than  that 
Aristotle  and  Plato  laboured  under  a 
continual  embarrassment  from  this 
misuse  of  terms.  But  if  we  proceed 
further  in  this  direction  we  shall  en- 
croach upon  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity, 
w4iich  belongs  to  a  different  class,  the 
last  in  order  of  our  olassifioatiou,  Fal* 
lacies  of  Confusion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

VALLACllSa  OF  BATIOCINATION. 

§  I.  Wb  have  now,  in  our  progress 
through  the  classes  of  Fallaeies,  ar- 
rived at  those  to  which,  in  the  com- 
mon books  of  logic,  the  appellation  is 


in  general  exdnsiwly  approfpriafced ; 
those  which  have  their  seat  in  tbe 
ratiocinative  or  deductive  part  of  the 
investigation  of  truth.     Of  theea  fal- 
lacies  it  is  the  less  necessary  for  n 
to  insist  at  any  length,  as  they  haw 
been  most  satisfactorily  treated  is  a 
work  familiar  to  almost  all,  in  tba 
country  at  least,  who   feel   any  ii- 
terest  in  these   speculations,   Ar^ 
bishop  Whately^s  Logic    Against  tk 
more  obvious  forms  of  this  class  flf 
fallacies,  the  rules  of  the  syUagBon 
are  a  complete  protection.     Kot  (si 
we  have  so  often  said)  that  ratiooBs- 
tion  cannot  be  good  unless  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  syllogism ;  but  that,  bf 
showing  it  in  that  form,  we  are  sar? 
to  discover  if  it  be  bad,  or  at  least  ii 
it  contain  any  fallacy  of  this 


§  2.  Among  Fallacies  of  Ratkeni- 
tion,  we  ought  perhaps  to  indoda  tb^ 
errors  committed  in  processes  vUdi 
have  the  appearance  only,  not  tbs 
reality,  of  an  inference  from  premiasi' 
the  fallacies  connected  with  the  on- 
version  and  aaquipollency  of  prapoa* 
tions.  I  believe  errors  oi  tiiis  de- 
scription  to  be  far  more  freqaoitif 
committed  than  is  generally  sap- 
posed,  or  than  their  extreme  obviow- 
ness  might  seem  to  admit  of.  For 
example,  the  simple  conversion  of  an 
universal  affixmative  propositioii.  All 
A  are  B,  therefore  all  B  are  A,  I  take 
to  be  a  veiy  common  form  of  error : 
though  committed,  like  many  other 
fallacies,  oftener  in  the  silence  of 
thought  than  in  express  words,  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  dearly  ennncialed 
without  being  detected.  And  so  with 
another  form  of  fallacy,  not  substas' 
tially  different  from  the  preceding: 
the  erroneous  conversion  of  an  hypo- 
thetical propositioiL  The  proper  cod- 
verse  of  an  hypothetical  pn^Kwition 
is  this:  If  the  consequent  be  falss^ 
the  antecedent  is  false  ;  but  this,  If 
the  consequent  be  true,  the  ante- 
cedent is  true,  by  no  means  hctdt 
good,  but  is  an  error  cotiesponding 
to  the  simple  conversion  of  an  uni- 
vtsrsal  affirmativsL    Yet  hardly  any- 
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thing  18  more  oommon  than  for  people 
in  iheir  private  thoughts  to  draw  tbie 
inference.  As  when  the  oondusion 
w  accepted,  which  it  so  often  is,  tor 
proof  of  the  premises.  That  the  pro- 
misee cannot  be  true  if  the  conclusion 
is  false,  is  the  unexceptionable  foun- 
dation of  the  legitimate  mode  of  rea- 
soning  called  reduetio  ad  iibsurdum. 
But  people  continually  think  and 
express  themselves  as  if  they  also 
believed  that  the  premises  cannot  be 
false  if  the  conclusion  is  true.  The 
truth,  or  supposed  truth,  of  the  in- 
ferences which  follow  from  a  doctrine^ 
often  enables  it  to  find  acceptance  in 
spite  of  gross  absurdities  in  it.  How 
many  pmlosophical  systems  which  had 
■citfcely  any  intrinsic  recommendation 
have  been  received  by  thoughtful  men 
because  they  were  supposed  to  lend 
additional  support  to  religion,  mora- 
lity, some  favourite  view  of  politics, 
or  some  other  cherished  persuasion ; 
not  merely  because  their  wishes  were 
thereby  enlisted  on  its  side,  but  be- 
came its  leading  to  what  they  deemed 
sound  conclusions  appeared  to  them 
a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
truth,  though  the  presumption,  when 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  amounted 
only  to  the  absence  of  that  particular 
evidence  of  falsehood  which  would 
have  resulted  from  its  l^tding  by  cor- 
rect inference  to  something  already 
known  to  be  false. 

Again,  the  very  frequent  error  in 
oonduot  of  mistaking  reverse  of  wrong 
for  right,  is  the  practical  form  of  a 
logical  error  with  respect  to  the  Oppo- 
sition of  Propositions.  It  is  com- 
mitted for  want  of  the  habit  of  dis- 
tmguishing  the  contrary  of  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  cotUradicUrn/  of  it,  and 
of  attending  to  the  logical  canon  that 
contrary  propositions,  though  they 
cannot  both  be  true,  may  both  be 
false.  If  the  error  were  to  express 
itself  in  words,  it  would  run  idistinotly 
counter  to  this  canon.  It  generally, 
however,  does  not  so  express  itself, 
and  to  compel  it  to  do  so  is  the  most 
effectual  method  of  detecting  and  ex- 
poeing  it. 


§  3.  Among  Fallacies  of  Ratiocina- 
tion are  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  place 
all  the  cases  of  vieions  syllogism  laid 
down  in  the  books.  These  generally  re- 
solve themselves  into  having  more  than 
three  terms  to  the  s^dlogism,  either 
avowedly,,  or  in  the  covert  mode  of  an 
undistributed  middle  term,  or  an  illu 
eU  proeesB  of  one  of  tiie  two  extremes. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  very  easy  fully  to 
convict  an  argument  of  falling  under 
any  one  of  these  vicious  cases  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  the  reason  already  more 
than  once  referred  to,  that  the  pre- 
mises are  seldom  formally  set  out : 
if  they  were,  the  fallacy  would  impose 
upon  nobody  ;  and  while  they  are  not 
it  is  almost  always  to  a  certain  degree 
optional  in  what  manner  the  sup- 
pressed link  should  be  filled  up.  The 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  rules  for 
compelling  a  person  to  be  aware  of 
the  whole  of  what  he  must  undertake 
to  defend  if  he  persists  in  maintain- 
ing his  conclusion.  He  has  it  almost 
always  in  his  power  to  make  his  syllo- 
gism good  by  introducing  a  false  pre- 
mise ;  and  hence  it  is  scarcely  ever 
possible  decidedly  to  affirm  that  any 
argument  involves  a  bad  syllogism  : 
but  this  detracts  nothing  from  the 
value  of  the  syllogistic  rules,  since  it 
is  by  them  that  a  reasoner  is  compelled 
distinctly  to  make  his  election  what 
premises  he  is  prepared  to  maintain. 
The  election  made,  there  is  generally 
so  little  difficulty  in  seeing  whether 
the  conclusion  follows  from  the  pre- 
mises set  out,  that  we  might  without 
much  logical  impropriety  have  merged 
this  fourth  class  of  fallacies  in  the 
fifth,  or  Fallacies  of  Confusion.    * 

§  4.  Perhaps,  however,  the  com- 
monest and  certainly  the  most  dan- 
gerous fallacies  of  this  dass,  are  those 
which  do  not  lie  in  a  single  syllogism, 
but  slip  in  between  one  syllogism  and 
another  in  a  chain  of  argument,  and 
are  committed  by  chanfftng  the  pre- 
fiiMea  A  proposition  is  proved,  or  an 
acknowledged  truth  laid  down,  in  the 
first  part  of  an  argumentation,  and 
in  the  second  a  further  argomeat  ii 
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founded  not  on  the  same  proposition, 
but  on  some  other,  resembling  it  suffi- 
ciently to  be  mistaken  for  it.  In- 
stances of  this  fallacy  will  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  axgumentative  dis- 
courses of  unprecise  thinkers,  and  we 
need  only  here  advert  to  one  of  the 
obscurer  forms  of  it^  recognised  by 
the  schoolmen  as  the  fallacy  d  dkto 
secundum  quid  ad  dActvan,  nmpliciier. 
This  is  committed  when,  in  tiie  pre- 
mises, a  proposition  is  asserted  with  a 
qualification,  and  the  qualification  lost 
sight  of  in  the  conclusion ;  or  of  tener, 
when  a  limitation  or  condition,  though 
not  asserted,  is  necessary  to  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  but  is  forgotten 
when  that  proposition  comes  to  be 
employed  as  a  premise.  Many  of  the 
bad  arguments  in  vogue  belong  to 
this  class  of  error.  The  premise  is 
some  admitted  truth,  some  common 
maxim,  the  reasons  or  evidence  for 
which  have  been  forgotten,  or  are  not 
thought  of  at  the  time,  but  if  they  had 
been  thought  of  would  have  shown  the 
necessity  of  so  limiting  the  premise 
that  it  would  no  longer  have  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  drawn  from  it. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  fallacy  in  what 
is  called,  by  Adam  Smith  and  others, 
the  Mercantile  Theory  in  Political 
Economy.  That  theory  sets  out  from 
the  common  maxim,  that  whatever 
brings  in  money  enriches ;  or  that 
every  one  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  he  obtains.  From 
this  it  is  concluded  that  the  value  of 
any  bnanch  of  trade,  or  of  the  trade 
of  the  country  altogether,  consists  in 
the  balance  of  money  it  brings  in ; 
that  any  trade  which  carries  more 
money  out  of  the  country  than  it 
straws  into  it  is  a  losing  trade  ;  that 
therefore  money  should  be  attracted 
into  the  country  and  kept  there,  by 
prohibitions  and  bounties ;  and  a  train 
of  similar  corollaries.  All  for  want  of 
reflecting  that  if  the  riches  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  hi  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  money  be  can  command,  it  is 
because  that  is  the  measure  of  his 
power  of  purchasing  money's  worth  ; 
.and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  proviso 


that  he  is  not  debarred  from  employ- 
ing his  money  in  such  purchaaea.  Tbe 
premise,  therefore,  is  only  true  Mcutt- 
dum  quid;  but  the  theory  awwunw* 
it  to  be  true  absolutely,  and  infai 
that  increase  of  money  is  increase  i 
riches,  even  when  produced  by  measa 
ubversiyeof  theoondition  under  which 
alone  money  can  be  riches. 

A  second  instance  is,  the  ai^ument 
by  which  it  used  to  be  contended,  be- 
fore the  commutation  of  tithe,  tfaa^ 
tithes  fell  on  the  landlord,  and  wen 
a  deduction  from  rent ;  because  Uw 
rent  of  tithe -free  land   was  alwsji 
higher  than  that  of  land  of  the  same 
quality,  and  the  same  advantiu^  U 
situation,  subject  to  tithe.     Whether 
it  be  true  or  not  that  a  tithts  falls  oo 
rent,  a  treatise  on  Log^c  is  not  the 
place  to  examine  ;  but  it  is  oeitaiB 
that  this  is  no  proof  of  it.     Vihokr 
the  proposition  be  true  or  false,  t2t&^ 
free  land  muRt,  by  the  necessity  of  tfe 
case,  pay  a  higher  rent.    For  if  titha 
do  not  fall  on  rent,  it  must  be  beaffi>& 
they  fall  on  the  consumer  ;  becuae 
they  raise  the  price  of  agricoltnnl 
produce.    But  if  the  produce  be  raised 
in  price,  the  farmer  of  tithe-fre«  » 
well  as  the  farmer  of  tithed  land  geti 
the  benefit     To  the  latter  the  rise  is 
but  a  compensation  for  the  tithes  bo 
pays  ;  to  the  first,  who  pays  none,  it 
is  clear  gain,  and  therefore  eaaUei 
him,  and  if  there  be  freedom  of  com- 
petition forces  him  to  pay  po  mwh 
more  rent  to  his  landlord.     The  qQei> 
tion  remains,  to  what  class  of  faUadei 
this  belong    The  premise  is,  thatthi 
owner  of  tithed  land  receives  less  reat 
than  the  owner  of  tithe-free  land ;  tb« 
conclusion  is,  that  therefore   he  iv 
ceives  less  than  he  himself  would  re> 
cei  ve  if  tithe  were  abolished.    But  tbe 
premise  is  only  true  conditionally ;  tbe 
owner  of  tithed  land  receives  less  thaa 
what  the  owner  of  tithe-free  land  ii 
enabled  to  receive  when  other  landt  art 
tithed  ;  while  the  oondusion  is  applied 
to  a  state  of  ciroumstances  in  which 
that  condition  fails,  and  in  whid^ 
by  consequence,  the  premise  will  not 
be  true.     The  fallacy,  therefore,  b  d 
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dido  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  nm- 
jiUciter, 

A  third  example  is  the  opporition 
aometimes  made  to  legitimate  interfer- 
ences of  government  in  the  economical 
affairs  of  society,  grounded  on  a  mis- 
application of  the  maxim,  that  an  in- 
dividual is  a  better  judge  than  the 
government  of  what  is  for  his  own  pe- 
cuniary interest.     This  objection  was 
Urged  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  principle  of 
colonisation  ;  the  concentration  of  the 
§ettler8,  by  fixing  such  a  price  on  un- 
occupied land  as  may  preserve  the 
most  desirable  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  land  in  culture  and  the 
labouring  population.    Against  this  it 
was  argued,  that  if  individuals  found 
it  for  their  advantage  to  occupy  exten- 
mve  tracts  of  land,  they,  being  better 
judges  of  their  own  interest  than  the 
Legislature,  (which  can  only  proceed 
on  general  n^es,)  ought  not  to  be  re- 
strained from  doing  sa    But  in  this 
argument  it  was  forgotten  that  the 
fMtof  a  person's  taking  a  large  tract  of 
Isod  is  evidence  only  uiat  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  take  as  muoi  as  other  people, 
but  not  that  it  might  not  be  for  his 
interest  to  content  himself  with  less,  if 
he  could  be  assured  that  other  people 
would  do  so  too  ;  an  assurance  which 
nothing  but  a  government  regulation 
can  give.     If  all  other  people  took 
much,  and  he  only  a  little,  be  would 
fci^)  none  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  oonoentration  of  the  popula- 
tiou  and  the  consequent  possibility  of 
pwsuring  labour  for  hire,  but  would 
We  plaoed  himself,  without  equiva- 
I^t,  m  a  situation  of  voluntary  in- 
feriority.    The  proposition,  therefore, 
that  the  quantity  of  land  which  people 
will  take  when  left  to  themselves  is 
that  which  is  most  for  their  interest  to 
take,  is  true  only  tecundum  quid :  it 
is  only  theur  interest  while  they  have 
>u>  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  one 
toother.      But  the  argument  disre- 
gards the  limitation,  and  takes  the 
proposition  for  true  timpliciter. 

One  of  the  conditions  oftenest 
^^ropped,  when  what  would  otherwise 
he  a  true  proposition  is  employed  as  a 


premise  for  proving  others,  is  the  con- 
dition of  time.  It  is  a  principle  of 
political  economy  that  prices,  profits, 
wages,  &C.,  "always  find  their  level;'* 
but  this  is  often  interpreted  as  if  it 
meant  that  they  are  always,  or  gene- 
rally, at  their  level ;  while  the  truth 
is,  as  Coleridge  epigrammatically  ex- 
presses it»  that  they  are  elvrAyB  finding 
their  level,  "  which  might  be  taken  as 
a  paraphrase  or  ironical  definition  of 
a  storm.' 

Under  the  same  head  of  fallacy  (d 
dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  svm* 
pliciter)  might  be  placed  all  the  errors 
which  are  vulgarly  called  misapplica- 
tions of  abstract  truths  :  that  is,  where 
a  principle,  true  (as  the  common  ex- 
pression is)  in  the  abstractt  ^bat  is,  all 
modifying  causes  being  supposed  ab- 
sent, is  reasoned  on  as  if  it  were  true 
absolutely,  and  no  modifying  circum- 
stance ooidd  ever  by  possibility  exist. 
This  very  common  form  of  error  it  is 
not  requisite  that  we  should  exem- 
plify here,  as  it  will  be  particularly 
treated  of  hereafter  in  its  application 
to  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  most 
frequent  and  ma<it  fatal,  those  of  poli- 
tics and  society.* 

*  "An  advocate," says  Mr.  De  Morgan, 
(Formai  Loffie,  p.  370*)  *'  Is  sometimM  guilty 
of  the  argument  a  dieto  ateundum  ^uid  ad 
dictum  HmfUieiter  :  it  in  his  businesa  to  do 
for  his  client  oil  that  his  client  might 
hofUMtly  do  for  himself.  Is  not  the  word 
in  italics  frequently  omitted?  Might  tmj 
man  honestly  try  to  do  for  himself  all  that 
counael  firequentiy  try  to  do  for  him  !  We 
are  often  reminded  of  the  two  men  who 
stole  the  leg  of  mutton ;  one  could  swear 
he  had  not  got  it,  the  other  that  he  had  not 
taken  it  The  counsel  is  doing  his  duty  by 
his  client,  the  dient  has  left  the  matter  to 
his  counsel.  Between  the  unexecuted  in- 
tention of  the  client  and  the  unintended 
execution  of  the  counsel  there  may  be  a 
wrong  done^  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
usual  maxtms,  no  wrong-doer." 

The  same  writer  justly  remarks  (jp.  951) 
that  there  is  a  converse  Islhu^,  a  dicto 
nmplieiUr  ad  dictum  §eetmdum  quid,  called 
by  the  scholastic  logicians  fallacia  aeci- 
dentiti  and  another,  which  may  be  called 
d  dicto  aeeundum  quid  ad  dictum  $ecundum 
alterum  quid  (p.  265).  For  apt  instances  of 
both,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Hr.  De 
Morgan's  able  chapter  on  nUlacies. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FALLACIES   OF  CONFUSION. 


§  I.  Undkr  this  fifth  and  last  class 
it  is  convenient  to  arrange  all  those 
fallacies  in  which  the  source  of  error 
is  not  so  much  a  false  estimate  of 
the  probative  force  of  known  evi- 
dence, as  an  indistinct,  indefinite,  and 
fluctuating  conception  of  what  the 
evidence  is. 

At  the  head  of  these  stands  that 
multitudinous  body  of  fallacious  rea- 
sonings in  which  the  source  of  error 
is  the  ambiguity  of  terms:  when 
something  which  is  true,  if  a  word  be 
used  in  a  particular  sense,  is  reasoned 
on  as  if  it  were  true  in  another  sense. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  not  a  mal- 
estimation  of  evidence,  because  there 
is  not  properly  any  evidence  to  the 
point  at  all ;  there  is  evidence,  but  to 
a  different  point,  which,  from  a  con- 
fused apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  used,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same.  This  error  wUl  naturally  be 
oftener  committed  in  our  ratiocina- 
tions than  in  our  direct  inductions, 
because  in  the  former  we  are  decipher' 
ing  our  own  or  other  people's  notes, 
while  in  the  latter  we  have  the  things 
themselves  present,  either  to  the 
Senses  or  to  the  memory.  Except, 
indeed,  when  the  induction  is  not 
from  individual  cases  to  a  generality, 
but  from  generalities  to  a  still  higher 
generalisation;  in  that  case  the  fal- 
lacy of  ambiguity,  may  affect  the  in- 
ductive process  as  weU  as  the  ratioci- 
native.  It  occurs  in  ratiocination  in 
two  ways :  when  the  middle  term  is 
ambiguous,  or  when  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  syllogism  is  taken  in  one  sense 
in  the  premises  and  in  another  sense 
in  the  conclusion. 

Some  good  exemplifications  of  this 
fallacy  are  given  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  "One  case,**  says  he,  *'  which 
may  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the 
faeEMl  of  Ambiguous  Middle,  is  (what 
1  believe  logicfiJ  writers  mean  by  *Fal- 
lada  Pigura  Didionia^)  the  fallacy 
built  on  the  grammatical  structure  of 


language,  from  men's  usually  taking 
for  granted  that  paronymous  (or  con- 
jugate) words,  i.e.  those  belonging  to 
each  other,  as  the  substantive,  adje^ 
tive,  verb,  &c.,  of  the  same  root,  have 
a  precisely  corresponding  meanii^; 
which  is  by  no  means  universally  tie 
case.    Such  a  fallacy  could  not  indeed 
be  even  exhibited  in  strict  logical  fonzu 
which  would  preclude  even  the  at- 
tempt at  it,  since  it  has  two  middle 
terms  in  sound  as  well  as  sense.    But 
nothing  is  more  common  in  practice 
than   to  vary  continually  the  terns 
employed,  with  a  view  to  grammatical 
convenience ;  nor  is  there  anythisg 
unfair  in  such  a  practice,  as  long  is 
the  meaning  is  preserved  unaltered; 
e.g,  '  murder  should  be  punished  yri\h 
death ;  this  man  is  a  murderer,  theee- 
fore  he  deserves  to  die,'  &c.    Ha«  v» 
proceed  on  the  assumption   (in  tUi 
case  just)   that  to  commit   mnrdBv 
and  to  be  a  murderer, — to  detent 
death,  and  to  be  one  who  oQg|btto 
die,  are,  respectively,  equiTalent  ex- 
pressions ;  and  it  would   frequentlj 
prove  a  heavy  inconvenience  to  be 
debarred  this  kind  of  liberty;  bnt 
the  abuse  of  it  gives  rise  to  the  fsl- 
lacy  in  question ;  eg.  prejecton  aiv 
unfit  to  be  trusted;   this  man  h« 
formed  a  project,  therefore  he  is  unfit 
to  be  trusted :  here  the  sophist  pit>- 
ceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  «^ 
forms  a  project  must  be  a  projeder; 
whereas  the  bad  sense  that  commoolv 
attaches  to  the  latter  word,  is  not  at 
all  implied  in  the  former.     This  fal- 
lacy may  often  be  considered  as  lyin| 
not  in  the  Middle,  but  in  one  of  tbf 
terms  of    the  Conduston ;    so  that 
the  conclusion  drawn  shall  not  be,  ia 
reality,  at  all  warranted  by  the  pre- 
mises, though  it  will  appear  to  be  eo. 
bv  means  of  the  grammatical  affinity 
ot  the  words :  e.^.  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  guilty  is  a  pfrexumptum  d 
guilt ;   this    man  is    so  acouainted, 
therefore  we  may  presume  tnat  he  is 
guilty :    this  argument  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  of  an  exact  corre- 
spondence between  prtMunu  and  pre- 
mmptionf  which,  howeyer,  does  not 
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really  exist;  for  'presumption'  is 
coiomonly  used  to  express  a  kind 
of  dight  9U$picion  ;  whereas,  to  '  pre- 
sume '  amounts  to  actual  belief.  There 
are  innumerable  instances  of  a  non- 
correspondenoe  in  paronymous  words, 
similar  to  that  above  instanced;  as 
between  art  and  artful,  design  and 
{Utigning,  faith  toad  faiikful,  &c.;  and 
the  more  slight  the  variation  of  the 
meaning,  the  more  likely  is  the  fal- 
lacy to  be  successful;  for  when  the 
words  have  become  so  widely  removed 
in  sense  as  'pity*  and  'pitiful,'  every 
one  would  perceive  such  a  fallacy,  nor 
would  it  be  employed  but  in  jest* 

"The  present  Fallacy  is  nearly 
allied  to,  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  branch  of,  that  founded 
on  elymclogy ;  viz.  when  a  term  is 
used  at  one  time  in  its  customary, 
and  at  another  in  its  etymological 
lenae.  Perhaps  no  example  of  this 
can  be  found  that  is  more  extensively 
and  mischievously  employed  than  in 
the  case  of  the  word  representative: 
assuming  that  its  right  meaning  must 
correspond  exactly  with  the  strict  and 
original  sense  of  the  verb  *  represent/ 
the  sophist  persuades  the  multitude 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  bound  to  be  guided  in  all 
points  by  the  opinion  of  his  constitu- 
ents ;  and,  in  short,  to  be  merely  their 
spoketman;  whereas  law  and  custom, 
which  in  this  case  may  be  considered 
as  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
require  no  such  thing,  but  enjoin  the 
representative  to  act  according  to  the 
b^  of  his  own  judgment,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility." 

The  following  are  instances  of  great 
practical  importance,  in  which  argu- 
ments are  habitually  founded  on  a 
verbal  ambiguity. 

The  mercantile  public  are  frequently 
led  into  this  fallacy  by  the  phrase 

*  An  example  of  this  fallacy  is  the  popu> 
]ar  error  that  tirong  drink  must  be  a  cauae 
of  streitgth.  There  ia  here  fallacy  wltli- 
in  fallacy ;  for  granting  that  the  worda 
"atrong  and  "atrength"  were  not  (aa 
they  are)  applied  in  a  totally  different 
B«nfle  to  fermented  liquors  aud  to  the  hu- 
nutu  body,  there  would  still  be  inyolve4 


"  scarcity  of  money.'*  In  the  language 
of  commerce  "  money"  has  two  mean- 
ings :  currency^  or  the  circulating 
medium ;  and  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment,  especially  investment  on  loan. 
In  this  last  sense  the  word  is  used 
when  the  "  money  market "  is  spoken 
of,  and  when  the  *'  value  of  money  " 
is  said  to  be  high  or  low,  the  rate 
of  interest  being  meant.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  ambiguity  is,  that  as 
soon  as  scarcity  of  money  in  the  latter 
of  these  senses  begins  to  be  felt, — as 
soon  as  there  is  difficulty  of  obtaining 
loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  high, 
— it  is  concluded  that  this  must  arise 
{torn,  causes  acting  upon  the  quantity 
of  money  in  the  other  and  more  popu- 
lar sense ;  that  the  circulating  medium 
must  have  diminished  in  quantity,  or 
ought  to  be  increased.  I  am  aware 
that,  independently  of  the  double 
meaning  of  the  term,  there  are  in  the 
facts  themselves  some  peculiarities, 
giving  an  apparent  support  to  this 
errur ;  but  tne  ambiguity  of  the  lan- 
guage stands  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  subject,  and  intercepts  all  at- 
tempts to  tiirow  light  upon  it. 

Another  ambiguous  expression 
which  continually  meets  us  in  the 
political  controversies  of  the  present 
time,  especially  in  those  which  relate 
to  organic  changes,  is  the  phrase  "in- 
fluenoe  of  property,"  which  is  some- 
times used  for  the  influence  of  respect 
for  superior  intelligence,  or  gratitude 
for  the  kind  offices  which  persons  of 
large  property  have  it  so  much  in 
their  power  to  bestow  ;  at  other  times 
for  the  influence  of  fear ;  fear  of  the 
worst  sort  of  power,  which  large  pro- 
perty also  gives  to  its  possessor,  the 
power  of  doing  mischief  to  depen- 
dents. To  confound  these  two  is  the 
standing  fallacy  of  ambiguity  brought 
against  those  who  seek  to  purify  the 

the  error  of  aupposlng  that  an  effect  must 
be  like  ita  caoae  ;  that  the  oonditiona  of  a 
phenomenon  are  likelv  to  resemble  the 
phenomenon  itaelf ;  which  we  have  already 
treated  of  as  an  A  pt-iori  fallacy  of  the  first 
rank.  Aa  well  might  it  be  stippoeed  that 
to  atroug  poiaon  would  make  ths  person 
who  takes  it  strong. 
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electoral  syBtem  from  comxption  and 
intimidation.  Fersuasive  influence, 
acting  through  the  conscience  of  the 
voter,  and  carrying  his  heart  and 
mind  with  it,  is  beneficial ;  therefore 
(it  is  pretended)  coercive  influence, 
which  compels  him  to  forget  that  he 
is  a  moral  agent,  or  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  moral  convictions,  ought 
not  to  be  placed  under  restraint. 

Another  word  which  is  often  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  the  fallacy  of 
ambiguity  is  Theory.  In  its  most 
proper  acceptation,  theory  means  the 
completed  result  of  philosophical  in- 
duction frum  experience.  In  that 
sense,  there  are  erroneous  as  well  as 
true  theories,  for  induction  may  be 
incorrectly  performed,  but  theory  of 
some  sort  is  the  necessary  result  of 
knowing  anything  of  a  subject,  and 
having  put  one's  knowledge  into  the 
form  of  general  propositions  for  the 
guidance  of  practice.  In  this,  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  Theory  is 
the  explanation  of  practice.  In  an- 
other and  a  more  vulgar  sense,  theory 
means  any  mere  fiction  of  the  ima- 
gination, endeavouring  to  conceive 
how  a  thing  may  possibly  have  been 
produced,  instead  of  examining  how 
it  was  produced.  In  this  sense  only 
are  theory  and  theorists  unsafe  guides; 
but  because  of  this,  ridicule  or  dis- 
credit is  attempted  to  be  attached  to 
theory  in  its  proper  sense,  that  is,  to 
legitimate  genendisation,  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  philosophy ;  and  a  conclu- 
sion is  represented  as  worthless,  just 
because  that  has  been  done  which,  if 
done  correctly,  constitutes  the  highest 
worth  that  a  principle  for  the  guid- 
ance of  practice  can  possess,  namely, 
to  comprehend  in  a  few  words  the 
real  law  on  which  a  phenomenon  de- 
pends, or  some  property  or  relation 
which  is  universally  true  of  it 

"The  Church  "  is  sometimes  under- 
stood to  mean  the  clergy  alone,  some- 
times the  whole  body  of  believers,  or 
at  least  of  communicants.  The  de- 
clamations respecting  the  inviolability 
of  Church  property  are  indebted  for 
the   greater  part  of  their  apparent 


force  to  this  ambiguity.  The  dergy, 
being  called  the  Church,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  real  owners  of  what  is  called 
Church  property,  whereas  they  are  in 
truth  only  the  managing  members  of 
a  much  larger  body  of  proprietors, 
and  enjoy  on  their  own  part  a  mere 
usufruct,  not  extending  beyond  a  life 
interest. 

The  following  is  a  Stoical  argument 
taken  from  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  book 
the  third :  '*  Quod  est  bonum,  omiie 
laudabile  est.  Quod  autem  laudabik 
est,  omne  honestum  est.  Bonum 
igitur  quod  est,  honestum  est."  Here 
the  ambiguous  w^ord  is  laudabiU^  whidi 
in  the  minor  premise  means  anything 
which  mankind  are  accuatoxned,  on 
good  grounds,  to  admire  or  Tsloe; 
as  beauty,  for  instance,  or  good  fcr 
tune ;  but  in  the  major  it  denote! 
exclusively  moral  qualities.  In  mvk 
the  same  manner  the  Stoics  en^ 
voured  logically  to  justify  as  pfaS> 
Bophical  truths  their  figurative  wi 
rhetorical  expressions  of  ethical  senti- 
ment :  as  that  the  virtuous  man  h 
alone  free,  alone  beautiful,  alone  s 
king,  &c.  Whoever  has  virtue  hsf 
Good,  (because  it  has  been  previously 
determined  not  to  call  anything  eke 
good;)  but,  again.  Good  neoenarilj 
includes  freedom,  beauty,  and  even 
kingship,  all  these  being  good  things; 
therefore  whoever  has  virtue  has  sD 
these. 

The  following  is  an  ai^gument  of 
Descartes  to  prove,  in  his  d  priori 
manner,  the  being  of  a  God.  Hf» 
conception,  says  he,  of  an  infinite 
Being  proves  the  real  existence  of 
such  a  being.  For  if  there  is  not 
really  any  such  being,  /  must  have 
made  the  conception ;  but  if  I  could 
make  it,  I  can  idso  unmake  it ;  which 
evidently  is  not  true ;  therefore  there 
must  be,  externally  to  myself,  an 
archetype,  from  which  the  conception 
wasdenved.  In  this  argument  ^which, 
it  may  be  observed,  would  equally 
prove  the  real  existence  of  ghosts  and 
of  witches)  the  ambiguity  is  in  the 
pronoun  7,  by  which,  m  one  place,  is 
to  be  understood  my  irtU,  in  another 
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the  lawB  of  my  nature.  If  the  con- 
ception, existing  as  it  does  in  my 
muid,  had  no  original  without,  the 
oondnsion  would  unquestionably  fol- 
low that  /  made  it ;  that  is,  the  laws 
of  my  nature  must  have  somehow 
evolved  it;  but  that  my  vnll  made 
it,  would  not  follow.  Now  when 
Descartes  afterwards  adds  that  I  can- 
not unmake  the  conception,  he  means 
that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  an  act 
of  my  will :  which  is  true,  but  is  not 
the  proposition  required.  I  can  as 
xnnch  unmake  this  conception  as  I 
can  any  other :  no  conception  which 
I  have  once  had,  can  I  ever  dismiss 
by  mere  volition ;  but  what  some  of 
the  laws  of  my  nature  have  produced, 
other  laws,  or  those  same  laws  in 
other  drcumstanoes,  may,  and  often 
do,  subsequently  efface. 

Analogous  to  this  are  some  of  the 
ambiguities  in  the  free-will  contro- 
versy, which,  as  they  will  come 
under  special  consideration  in  the 
concluding  Book,  I  onlv  mention  me- 
morke  eaiud.  In  that  discussion,  too, 
the  word  /  is  often  shifted  from  one 
meaning  to  another,  at  one  time 
standing  for  my  volitions,  at  another 
time  for  the  actions  which  are  the 
consequences  of  them,  or  the  mental 
dispositions  from  which  they  proceed. 
The  latter  ambiguity  is  exemplified 
in  an  argument  of  Coleridge  (in  his 
Atdt  to  Rtflection)  in  support  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  It  is  not  true, 
he  says,  that  a  man  is  governed  by 
motives;  "the  man  makes  the  mo- 
tive, not  the  motive  the  man ; "  the 
proof  being  that  ''what  is  a  strong 
motive  to  one  man  is  no  motive  at  all 
to  another."  The  premise  is  true, 
but  only  amounts  to  this,  that  dif- 
ferent persons  have  different  degrees 
of  susceptibility  to  the  same  motive  ; 
as  they  have  also  to  the  same  intoxi- 
cating liquid,  which,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  free  to  be  drunk 
or  not  drunk,  whatever  quantity  of 
the  fluid  they  may  drink.  What  is 
proved  is,  that  certain  mental  condi- 
tions in  the  person  himself  must  co- 
operate in  the  productioQ  of  the  act, 


with  the  external  inducement ;  but 
those  mental  conditions  also  are  the 
effect  of  causes ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  argument  to  prove  that 
they  can  arise  without  a  cause — that 
a  spontaneous  determination  of  the 
will,  without  any  cause  at  all,  ever 
takes  place,  as  toe  free-will  doctrine 
supposes. 

The  double  use,  in  the  free-will 
controversy,  of  the  word  Necessity, 
which  sometimes  stands  only  for  Cer- 
tainty, at  other  times  for  Compulsion, 
sometimes  for  what  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, at  other  times  only  for  what 
we  have  reason  to  be  assured  uUl 
not,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  pursue  to  some  of  its  ulterior  con- 
sequences. 

A  most  important  ambiguity,  both 
in  common  and  in  metaphysioil  lan- 
guage, is  thus  pointed  out  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  Logic :  "  Same  (as  well  as  Oney 
Identical,  and  other  words  derived 
from  them)  is  used  frequently  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  its  primary 
one,  as  applicable  to  a  ain^  object ; 
being  employed  to  denote  great  simi' 
larity.  When  several  objects  are  un- 
distinguishably  alike,  one  single  de- 
scription will  apply  equally  to  any  of 
them ;  and  thence  they  are  said  to  be 
all  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  appear- 
ance, &c  As,  e.g.,  when  we  say  '  this 
house  is  built  of  the  same  stone  with 
such  another,'  we  only  mean  that  the 
stones  are  undistinguishable  in  their 
qualities  ;  not  that  the  one  building 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  other  con- 
structed with  the  materials.  Whereas 
sameness,  in  the  primary  sense,  does 
not  even  necessarily  imply  similarity ; 
for  if  we  say  of  any  man  that  he  is 
greatly  altox^dd  since  such  a  time,  we 
understand,  and  indeed  imply  by  the 
very  expression,  that  he  is  one  person, 
though  different  in  several  qualities. 
It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  Same, 
in  the  secondary  sense,  admits,  ac- 
cording to  popular  usage,  of  degrees  : 
we  speak  of  two  things  being  nearly 
the  same,  but  not  entirely :  personal 
identity  does  not  admit  of  degrees. 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contribated 
more  to  the  error  of  Realism  than 
inattention  to  this  ambiguity.  When 
several  persons  are  said  to  have  oik 
and  the  tame  opinion,  thought,  or 
idea,  many  men,  overlooking  the  true 
simple  statement  of  the  case,  which 
is,  that  they  are  all  thinking  aUke, 
look  for  something  more  abstruse  and 
mystical,  and  imagine  there  must  be 
some  One  Thing,  in  the  primary  sense, 
though  not  an  individual,  which  is 
present  at  once  in  the  mind  of  each 
of  these  persons ;  and  thence  readilv 
sprung  Plato's  theoiy  of  Ideas,  each 
of  which  was,  according  to  him,  one 
real,  eternal  object,  existing  entire 
and  complete  in  each  of  the  individual 
objects  that  are  known  by  one  name." 
It  is,  indeed,  not  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence, but  of  authentic  history,  that 
Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  (in  this  respect 
similar  to  the  Platonic)  of  substantial 
forms  and  second  substances,  grew  up 
in  the  precise  way  here  pointed  out» 
from  the  supposed  necessity  of  find- 
ing in  things  which  were  said  to  have 
the  tame  nature  or  the  tame  qualities 
something  which  was  the  same  in  the 
very  sense  in  which  a  man  is  the  same 
as  himself.  All  the  idle  speculations 
respecting  t6  Stf,  rb  iv,  t6  6fiolw,  and 
similar  abstractions,  so  common  in  the 
ancient  and  in  some  modem  schools 
of  thought,  sprang  from  the  same 
source.  The  Aristotelian  logicians 
saw,  however,  one  case  of  the  ambi- 
guity, and  provided  against  it  with 
their  peculiar  felicity  in  the  invention 
of  technical  language,  when  they  dis- 
tinguished things  which  differed  both 
specie  and  numero  from  those  which 
differed  numero  tantum^  that  is,  which 
were  exactly  alike,  (in  some  particular 
respect  at  least,)  but  were  distinct 
individuals.  An  extension  of  this 
distinction  to  the  two  meanings  of 
the  word  Same,  namdy,  things  which 
are  the  same  specie  tantuni,  and  a 
thing  which  is  the  same  numero  as 
well  as  tpecie,  would  have  prevented 
the  confusion,  which  has  been  a  source 
of  BO  much  darkneHs  and  such  an 


abundance  of  positive  error  {n  metft- 
phvsical  philosophy. 

bne  of  the  most  singular  examplet 
of  the  length  to  which  a  thinker  of 
eminence  may  be  led  away  by  an  am- 
bi^ty  of  language  is  afforded  faj 
this  very  case,  I  refer  to  the  famov 
argument  by  which  Bishop  Berkelej 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  for  otk 
put  an  end  to  "scepticism,  atheism, 
and  irreliffion."  It  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — I  thought  of  a  thing  yesterday ; 
I  ceased  to  think  of  it ;  X  think  of  ii 
again  to-day.  I  had,  therefore,  in 
my  mind  yesterday  an  idea  of  the 
object ;  I  have  also  an  idea  of  it  to- 
day ;  this  idea  is  evidently  not  another, 
but  the  very  same  idea.  Tet  anin- 
terveningtime  elapsed  in  which  1  bid 
it  not  Where  was  the  idea  durin; 
this  interval?  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  ;  it  did  not  cease  to  exist; 
otherwise  Uie  idea  I  had  yesterdi/ 
could  not  be  the  same  idea  ;  no  bur 
than  the  man  I  see  alive  to-daj  as 
be  the  same  whom  I  saw  yesterdaj  ii 
the  man  has  died  in  the  xneanwluk. 
Now  an  idea  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exist  anywhere  except  in  a  mind; 
and  hence  there  must  exist  an  Uni- 
versal Mind,  in  which  all  ideas  have 
their  permanent  residence  during  tU 
intervals  of  their  conscious  preseov 
in  our  own  minds. 

It  IB  evident  that  Berkeley  beie 
confounded  sameness  numero  with 
sameness  specie,  that  is,  with  exad 
resemblance,  and  assumed  the  former 
where  there  was  only  the  latter ;  m* 
perceiving  that  when  we  say  we  haw 
the  same  thought  to-day  which  w« 
had  yesterday,  we  do  not  mean  the 
same  individual  thought,but  a  thought 
exactly  similar ;  as  we  say  that  ve 
have  the  same  illness  which  we  had 
last  year,  meaning  only  the  same  sort 
of  illness. 

In  one  remarkable  instance  the 
scientific  world  was  divided  into  two 
furiously  hostile  parties  by  an  am- 
biguity of  language  affectung  a  branch 
of  adenoe  which,  more  oompletel/ 
than  most  others,  enjovs  the  advan- 
tage of  a  prscise   and  well-defined 
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torminology.  I  refer  to  the  fiurious 
dispute  respecting  the  vU  viva^  the 
history  of  which  is  given  at  hurge  in 
Profesa<»-  Flay  fair's  Dissertation.  The 
question  was  whether  the  force  of  a 
moving  body  was  proportional  (its 
mass  being  given)  to  its  velocity  sim- 
ply, or  to  the  square  of  its  velocity ; 
and  the  ambiguity  was  in  the  word 
Foroe.  **One  of  the  effects,"  says 
Playfair,  "produced  by  a  moving 
body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the.  velocity,  while  another  is  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  simply ; "  from 
whence  clearer  thinkers  were  subse- 
quently led  to  establish  a  double 
measure  of  the  efBciency  of  a  moving 
power,  one  being  called  vis  viva,  and 
the  other  momentum.  About  the 
facts  both  parties  were  from  the  6r8t 
agreed ;  the  only  question  was,  with 
which  of  the  two  effects  the  term 
force  should  be,  or  could  most  con- 
vt;niently  be,  associated.  But  the 
disputants  were  by  no  means  aware 
that  this  was  all ;  they  thought  that 
force  was  one  thing,  the  production 
of  effects  another ;  and  the  question, 
by  which  set  of  effects  the  force  which 
produced  both  the  one  and  the  other 
should  be  measured,  was  supposed  to 
be  a  question  not  of  terminology,  but 
of  fact. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  word  Infinite 
is  the  real  fallacy  in  the  amusing  logi- 
cal puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise, 
a  puzzle  which  has  been  too  hard  for 
the  ingenuity  or  patience  of  many 
philosophers,  and  which  no  less  a 
thinker  than  Sir  William  Hamilton 
considered  as  insoluble,  as  a  sound 
argument  though  leading  to  a  palpable 
fabehood.  The  fallacy,  as  Hobbes 
hinted,  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  whatever  is  infinitely  divisible  is 
infinite ;  but  the  following  solution 
(to  the  invention  of  which  I  have 
no  claim)  is  more  precise  and  satis- 
factory. 

The  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run 
ten  times  as  fast  as  the  tortoise,  yet 
If  the  tortoise  has  the  start,  Achilles 
will  never  overtake  him.  For  sup- 
pose them  to  be  at  first  separated  by 


an  interval  of  a  thousand  feet :  when 
Achilles  has  run  these  thousand  feet, 
the  tortoise  will  have  got  on  a  hun^ 
dred ;  when  Achilles  has  run  those 
hundred,  the  tortoise  will  have  run 
ten,  and  so  on  for  ever;  therefore 
Achilles  may  run  for  ever  without 
overtaking  the  tortoise. 

Now  the  "  for  ever  "  in  the  condur 
sion  means,  for  any  length  of  time 
that  can  be  supposed ;  but  in  the  pre- 
mises, '*  ever"  does  not  mean  any 
length  of  time ;  it  means  any  number 
of  mbdivisione  of  time.  It  means 
that  we  may  divide  a  thousand  feet 
by  ten,  and  that  quotient  again  by 
ten,  and  so  on  as  often  as  we  please ; 
that  there  never  needs  bean  end  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  distance,  nor  conse- 
quently to  those  of  the  time  in  which 
it  is  performed.  But  an  unlimited 
number  of  subdivisions  may  be  made 
of  that  which  is  itself  limited.  The 
argument  proves  no  other  infinity  of 
duration  than  maybe  embraced  within 
five  minutes.  As  long  as  the  five 
minutes  are  not  expired,  what  re- 
mains of  them  may  be  divided  by 
ten,  and  again  by  ten,  as  often  as 
we  like,  which  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  their  being  only  five  minutee 
altogether.  It  proves,  in  short,  that 
to  pass  through  this  finite  space  re- 
quires a  time  which  is  infinitely  divi- 
sible, but  not  aainfinite  time — thecon- 
founding  of  which  distinction  Hobbes 
had  already  seen  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
fallacy. 

The  following  ambiguities  of  the 
word  right  (in  addition  to  the  obvious 
and  familiar  one  of  a  right  and  the 
adjective  right)  are  extracted  from  a 
forgotten  paper  of  my  own,  in  a  perio- 
dical :  — 

"  Speaking  morally,  you  are  said  to 
have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  if  all  per- 
sons are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder 
you  from  doing  it  But,  in  another 
sense,  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing  is 
the  opposite  of  having  no  right  to  do 
it,  «.€.  of  being  under  a  mond  obliga- 
tion to  forbear  doing  it.  In  this 
sense,  to  say  that  you  have  a  right  to 
do  a  thing  means  that  you  may  do  it 
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without  any  breach  of  duty  on  your 
part ;  that  other  persons  not  only 
ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but  have  no 
cause  to  think  worse  of  you  for  doing 
it.  This  is  a  perfectly  distinct  pro- 
position from  the  preceding.  The 
right  which  you  have  by  virtue  of  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  other  persons  is 
obviously  quite  a  different  ^ing  from 
a  right  consisting  in  the  absence  of 
any  duty  incumbent  upon  yourself. 
Yet  the  two  things  are  perpetually 
confounded.  Thus  a  man  will  say  he 
has  a  right  to  publish  his  opinions, 
which  may  be  true  in  this  sense,  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  in  any 
other  person  to  interfere  and  prevent 
the  publication ;  but  he  assumes  there- 
upon that  in  publishing  his  opinions 
he  himself  violates  no  duty,  which 
may  either  be  true  or  false,  depending 
as  it  does  on  his  having  taken  due 
pains  to  satisfy  himself,  first,  that  the 
opinions  are  true,  and,  next,  that  their 
publication  in  this  manner,  and  at 
this  particular  juncture,  will  probably 
be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  truth 
on  the  whole. 

**  The  second  ambiguity  is  that  of 
confounding  a  right  of  any  kind  with 
a  right  to  enforce  that  right  by  re- 
sisting or  punishing  a  violation  of  it 
People  will  say,  for  example,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  good  government, 
which  is  undeniably  true,  it  being  the 
moral  duty  of  their  governors  to  govern 
them  well.  But  in  granting  this  you 
are  supposed  to  have  admitted  their 
right  or  liberty  to  turn  out  their  gov- 
ernors, and  perhaps  to  punish  them, 
for  having  failed  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty ;  which,  far  from  being 
the  same  thing,  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versally true,  but  depends  on  an  im- 
mense number  of  varying  circum- 
stances," requiring  to  be  conscien- 
tiously weighed  before  adopting  or 
acting  on  such  a  I'esolution.  This 
last  example  is  (like  others  which  have 
been  cited)  a  case  of  fallacy  within 
fallacy ;  it  involves  not  only  the  second 
of  the  two  ambiguities  pointed  out, 
but  the  first  likewise. 

Ou«  uut  unusual  form  of  the  Fal- 


lacy of  Ambiguous  Terms  is  known 
technically  as  the  Fallacy  of  Gompo* 
sition  and  Division  :  when  the  same 
term  is   collective   in  the  premisei^ 
distributive  in  the  conclusion,  or  via 
vend;  or  when  the  middle  term  ii 
collective  in  one  premise,  distributive 
in  the  other.     Ab  if  one  were  to  sa^, 
(I  quote  from  Archbishop  Whatelj,) 
"All  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles  :  ABC  is  s& 
angle  of  a  triangle ;  therefore  ABC 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  .  . . 
There  is  no  fallacy  more  oommoo,  cr 
more  likely  to  deceive,  than  the  ooe 
now  before  us.     The  form  in  which  it 
is  most  usually  employed  is  to  estah* 
lish  some  truth  separately  oonoeni- 
ing  each,  tingle  member  of  a  certain 
class,  and  thence  to  infer  the  same  of 
the  whole  coUeetivdy."  Asiniheaigs- 
ment  one  sometimes  hears   to  prow 
that  the  world  could  do  without  greit 
men.     If  Columbus  (it  is  said)  tad 
never  lived,  America  would  still  haw 
been  discovered,  at  moet  only  afev 
years  later;   if  Newton  had  nevw 
lived,  some  other  person  would  bafs 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitatiao; 
and    BO    forth.      Most    true;   these 
things  would  have  been  done,  bat  in 
all  probability  not  till  some  one  had 
again  been  found  with  the  qualitiei 
of  Ck>lumbus  or  Newton.      Becaaae 
any  one  great  man  might  have  bad 
his  place  supplied  by  other  great  meoi 
the  argument  concludes  that  all  great 
men  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  term  *'  great  men  *'  is  distributive 
in  the  premises  and  collective  in  the 
concludon. 

''Such  also  is  the  fallacy  which 
probably  operates  on  most  adven- 
turers in  lotteries  :  cff.  *  the  gaining 
of  a  high  prize  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence ;  and  what  is  no  unoommoa 
occurrence  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  therefore  the  gaining  of  a 
nigh  prize  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected :  *  the  conclusion  when  applied 
to  the  individual  (as  in  practice  it  is) 
must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
*  reasonably  expected  by  a  certain  in- 
dividual;  '   therefore  for  the  major 
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premise  to  be  true,  the  middle  term 
must  be  understood  to  mean,  '  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  some  one  par- 
ticular person ; '  whereas  for  the 
minor  (which  has  been  placed  first) 
to  be  true,  you  must  understand  it  of 
'  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  tame  one 
or  other  ;  *  and  thus  you  will  have  the 
Fallftcy  of  Composition. 

"  This  is  a  Fallacy  with  which 
men  are  extremely  apt  to  deceive 
thenudrrt;  for  when  a  multitude  of 
particmlars  are  presented  to  the  mind, 
many  are  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  them, 
but  confine  their  attention  to  each 
single  point  by  turns ;  and  then  de- 
cide, infer,  and  act  accordingly :  e.g, 
the  imprudent  spendthrift,  finding 
that  he  is  able  to  afford  this,  or  that, 
or  the  other  expense,  forgets  that  all 
of  them  together  will  ruin  him."  The 
debauchee  destroys  his  health  by  suc- 
cessive acts  of  intemperance,  because 
no  one  of  those  acts  would  be  of  itself 
sufficient  to  do  him  any  serious  harm. 
A  sick  person  reasons  with  himself, 
"one,  and  another,  and  another  of 
my  symptoms  do  not  prove  that  I 
have  a  fatal  disease ; "  and  practi- 
cally concludes  that  all  taken  together 
do  not  prove  it. 

§  2.  We  have  now  sufficiently  ex- 
emplified one  of  the  principal  Gunera 
in  this  Order  of  Fallacies,  where,  the 
source  of  error  being  the  ambiguity 
of  terms,  the  premises  are  verbally 
what  is  required  to  support  the  con- 
clusion, but  not  really  ho.  In  the 
second  great  Fallacy  of  Confusion 
they  are  neither  verbally  nor  really 
sufficient,  though,  from  their  multi- 
plicity and  confused  arrangement, 
and  still  oftener  from  defect  of  me- 
mory, they  are  not  seen  to  be  what 
they  are.  The  fallacy  I  mean  is  that 
of  PetUio  Principii,  or  begging  the 
question,  including  the  more  com- 
plex and  not  uncommon  variety  of 
h  which  is  termed  Reasoning  in  a 
Cirde. 

PetUio  Principii,  as  defined  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  is  the  fallacy 


"  in  which  the  premise  either  appears 
manifestly  to  be  the  same  as  the  con- 
clusion, or  is  actually  proved  from  the 
conclusion,  or  is  such  as  would  natur- 
ally and  properly  so  be  proved."  By 
the  last  clause  I  presume  is  meant,  that 
it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  other  proof ; 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  fal- 
lacy. To  deduce  from  a  proposition 
propositions  from  which  it  would 
itself  more  naturally  be  deduced,  is 
often  an  allowable  deviation  from  the 
usual  didactic  order ;  or  at  most  what, 
by  an  adaptation  of  a  phrase  familiar 
to  mathematicians,  may  be  called  a 
logical  inelegance.* 

The  employment  of  a  proposition  to 
prove  that  on  which  it  is  itself  depen- 
dent for  proof,  by  no  means  implies 
the  degree  of  mental  imbecility  which 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  Tlte  diffi- 
culty of  comprehendmg  how  this  fal- 
lacy could  possibly  be  committed  dis- 
appears when  we  reflect  that  all  per- 
sons, even  the  instructed,  hold  a  great 
number  of  opinions  without  exactly 
recollecting  how  they  came  by  them. 
Believing  that  they  have  at  some  for- 
mer time  verified  them  by  sufficient 
evidence,  but  having  forgotten  what 
the  evidence  was,  they  may  easUy  be 
betrayed  into  deducing  from  them  the 
very  propositions  which  are  alone  cap- 
able of  serving  as  premises  for  their 
establishment  "As  if,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  "  one  should  attempt 
to  prove  the  being  of  a  God  from 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ ; "  which 
might  easily  happen  to  one  with 
whom  both  doctrines,  as  fundamental 
tenets  of  his  religious  creed,  stand  on 
the  same  ground  of  familiar  and  tra- 
ditional belief. 

*  In  his  later  editions.  Archbishop 
Whately  oonfinM  the  name  of  Petitio 
Principii  "  to  those  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  premises  either  Is  manifestly  the  same 
In  sense  with  the  conclusion,  or  Is  actually 
proved  from  it»  or  is  stich  as  the  persons 
you  are  addresadng  are  not  likely  to  know, 
or  to  admit,  except  as  an  inference  from 
the  oondusion :  as,  eg.  if  any  one  should 
infer  the  authenticity  of  a  certain  history 
from  its  recording  such  and  such  Tacts,  the 
reality  of  which  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
that  history." 
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Arguing  in  a  circle,  however,  ia  a 
stronger  case  of  the  fallacy,  and  im- 
plies more  than  the  mere  passive  re- 
ception of  a  premise  by  one  who  does 
not  remember  how  it  is  to  be  proved. 
It  implies  an  actual  attempt  to  prove 
two  propositions  reciprocally  from  one 
another ;  and  is  seldom  resorted  to, 
at  least  in  express  terms,  by  any  per- 
son in  his  own  speculations,  but  is 
committed  by  those  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  an  adversary,  are  forced 
into  giving  reasons  for  an  opinion  of 
which,  when  they  began  to  argue,  they 
had  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
grounds.  As  in  the  following  example 
from  Archbishop  Whately :  **  Some 
mechanicians  attempt  to  prove  (what 
they  ou£rht  to  lay  down  as  a  probable 
but  doubtful  hypothesis  *)  that  every 
particle  of  matter  gravitates  equally : 

*  why  ?  *  *  because  Uiose  bodies  which 
contain  more  particles  ever  gravitate 
more  strongly,  ue.  are  heavier  : '  *  but, 
(it  may  be  urged,)  those  which  are 
heaviest  are  not  always  more  bulky ;  * 

*  no,  but  they  contain  more  partidea, 
though  more  closely  condensed :  *  'how 
do  you  know  that?'  *  because  they  are 
heavier : '  *  how  does  that  prove  it  t ' 
'  because  all  particles  of  matter  gravi- 
tating equally,  that  mass  which  is 
fipecifically  the  heavier  must  needs 
have  the  more  of  them  in  the  same 
Fpace.* "  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
fallacious  reasoner,  in  his  private 
thoughts,  would  not  be  likely  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  first  step.  He  would 
acquiesce  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  rea- 
son first  given,  *'  bodies  which  contain 
more  particles  are  heavier."  It  is 
when  he  finds  this  questioned,  and  is 
called  upon  to  prove  it,  without  know- 
ing how,  that  he  tries  to  establish  his 
premise  by  supposing  proved  what  he 
IS  attempting  to  prove  by  it.  The 
most  effectual  way,  in  fact,  of  expos- 
ing a  Petitio  Principiif  when  circum- 
stances allow  of  it,  ia  by  challenging 

*  No  longer  evou  a  probablo  hvpothcsla, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  atomic  the- 
ory ;  it  being  now  certain  that  the  integral 
particles  of  di£Ferent  subatances  gravitate 
unequally.    It  is  true  that  these  particlee. 
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the  reasoner  to  prove  his  premises; 
which  if  he  attempts  to  do,  he  b 
necessarily  driven  into  arguing  in  i 
circle. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
thinkers,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest 
description,  to  be  led  even  in  thdr 
ow^n  thoughts,  not  indeed  into  for- 
mally proving  each  of    two  propo- 
sitions  from  the  other,  but  into  ad- 
mitting propositions  which  can  only 
be  so  proved.     In  the  preceding  ex- 
ample the  two  together  form  a  com- 
plete and  consistent,  though  hypothe- 
tical, explanation  of  the   facts  ooa- 
cerned.   And  the  tendency  to  mistske 
mutual  coherency  for  truth,  to  tniit 
one*s  safety  to  a  strong  chain  thoudi 
it  has  no  point  of  support,  is  at  tse 
bottom  of  much  which,  when  redooed 
to  the  strict  forms  of  urgumentstiii^ 
can  exhibit  itself  no  otherwise  tbasJi 
reasoning  in  a  circle.    All  experioes 
bears  testimony  to  the    enUmQiiig 
effect  of  neat  concatenation  in&sp- 
tem  of  doctrines,  and  the  diffictuty 
with  which  people  admit  the  pemo- 
sion  that  anything  which  holds  » 
well  together  can  possibly  falL 

Since  every  case  where  a  conchuiw 
which  can  only  be  proved  from  cer- 
tain premises  is  usea  for  the  proof  ol 
those  premises  is  a  case  of  petitw 
principii,  that  fallacy  includes  a  veiy 
great  proportion  of  all  incorrect  rea- 
soning. It  is  necessary,  for  oonqikt- 
ing  our  view  of  the  fallacy,  to  ex- 
emplify some  of  the  disguises  under 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  mask  itseli 
and  to  escape  exposure. 

A  proposition  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  person  in  his  senses 
as  a  corollary  from  itself,  unless  it 
were  expressed  in  language  whicb 
made  it  seem  different  One  of  the 
commonest  modes  of  so  expressing  it 
is  to  present  the  proposition  itself  ia 
abstract  terms,  as  a  proof  of  the  same 
proposition  expressed  in  concrete  lao- 

though  real  numnia  for  the  purposes  of 
chemical  combination,  may  not  be  the  ulflh 
mate  particles  of  the  substance ;  and  Utta 
doubt  alone  ronders  the  hrpotheds  admis- 
sible, even  as  an  hypothesis. 
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gnage.  This  is  a  very  frequent  mode, 
not  only  of  pretended  proof,  but  of 
pretended  explanation,  and  is  paro- 
died when  Moli^e  makes  one  of  his 
absurd  physicians  say — 

"  Hihl  4  dooto  doctore, 

Domaudatur  cauHam  et  rationem 
quare 
Opitim  facit  dormlre. 

A  quol  respoudeo, 

Quia  est  in  eo 

Virtiis  dormitiTa, 
Cuius  est  natura 

Sensus  aasoupire/' 

The  words  Nature  and  Essence  are 
grand  instruments  of  this  mode  of 
begging  the  question ;  as  in  the  well- 
known  argument  of  the  scholastic 
theologiams,  that  the  mind  thinks 
alwavs,  because  the  essence  of  the 
mind  is  to  think.  Locke  had  to 
point  out  that  if  by  essence  is  here 
meant  some  property  which  must 
manifest  itself  by  actual  exercise  at 
all  times,  the  premise  is  a  direct  as- 
sumption of  the  conclusion ;  while  if 
it  only  means  that  to  think  is  the 
distinctive  property  of  a  mind,  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  premise 
and  the  conclusion,  since  it  is  not 
iiAoesaary  that  a  distinctive  property 
should  be  perpetually  in  action. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  modes 
in  which  these  abstrfbct  terms.  Nature 
and  Essence,  are  used  as  instruments 
of  this  fallacy.  Some  particular  pro- 
perties of  a  thing  are  selected,  more 
or  less  arbitrarily,  to  be  termed  its 
nature  or  essence ;  and  when  this 
has  been  dune,  these  properties  are 
supposed  to  be  invested  with  a  kind 
of  indefeasibleness,  to  have  become 
P^iamount  to  all  the  other  properties 
of  the  thing,  and  incapable  of  being 
prevailed  over  or  counteracted  by 
them.  As  when  Aristotle,  in  a  pas- 
^e  already  cited,  "decides  that 
there  is  no  void  on  such  arguments 
^  this  ;  in  a  void  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  up  and  down,;  for  as  in 
nothing  there  are  no  differences,  so 
there  are  none  in  a  privation  or  nega* 
tion;  but  a  void  is  merely  a  privation 
or  negation  of  matter ;  therefore,  in  a 
void,  bodies  could  not  move  up  and 


down,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  to 
do.''  *  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  bodies  to  move  up  and 
down,  ergo  any  physical  fact  which 
supposes  them  not  so  to  move  can- 
not be  authentia  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  a  bad  generalisation 
is  made  to  overrule  all  facts  which 
contradict  it,  is  petUio  principii  in 
one  of  its  most  palpable  forms. 

None  of  the  modes  of  assuming 
what  should  be  proved  are  in  more 
frequent  use  than  what  are  termed 
by  Bentham  "  question- begffing  ap- 
pellatives,*' names  which  oeg  the 
question  under  the  disguise  of  stating 
it  The  most  potent  of  these  are 
such  as  have  a  laudatory  or  vitupe- 
rative character.  For  instance,  in 
politics,  the  word  Innovation.  The 
dictionary  meaning  of  this  term  being 
merely  "a  change  to  something  new, 
it  is  difBcult  for  the  defenders  even 
of  the  most  salutary  improvement  to 
deny  that  it  is  an  innovation ;  yet 
the  word  having  acquired  in  common 
usage  a  vituperative  connotation  in 
liddition  to  its  dictionary  meaning, 
the  admission  is  always  construed  as 
a  large  concession  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  thing  proposed. 

The  following  passage  from  the 
argument  in  refutation  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, in  the  second  book  of  Cicero  de 
Fimbus,  affords  a  fine  example  of  this 
sort  of  fallacy  : — "  Et  quidem  illud 
ipsum  non  nimium  probo  (et  tantum 
patior)  philosophum  loqui  de  cupidi- 
tatibus  finiendis.  An  potest  cupiditas 
finiri  ?  tollenda  est,  atqu6  extrahenda 
radicitus.  Quis  e»i  enim,  in  quo  sit 
cupiditas,  quin  recte  oupidus  dici 
possit  ?  Ergo  et  avarus  erit,  sed  finite  : 
adulter,  verum  habebit  modum:  et 
luxuriosus  eodem  modo.  Qualis  ista 
philosophia  est,  qusB  non  interitum 
afferat  pravitatis,  sed  sit  contenta 
mediocritate  vitiorum?"  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  certain  desires, 
when  kept  within  bounds,  are  vices 
or  not ;  and  the  argument  decides  the 
point  by  aj^lying  to  them  a  word 

*  Hiti.  Ind,  Be,,  1.  34* 
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{cupiditcut)  which  impUci  vice.  It  is 
shown,  however,  in  the  remarks  which 
follow,  that  Cicero  did  not  intend  this 
as  a  serious  argument,  but  as  a  criti* 
cism  on  what  he  deemed  an  inappro- 
priate expression.  **  Rem  ipsam  pror- 
SUB  probo  :  elegantiam  desidero.  Ap- 
pellet  hsec  detideria  natura;  cupidi- 
tatifl  nomen  servet  alio,"  fta  But 
many  persons,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  employed  this,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  as  a  real  and 
conclusive  argument.  We  may  re- 
mark that  the  passage  respecting 
eupidiUu  and  cupidua  is  also  an  ex- 
ample of  another  fallacy  already  no- 
ticed, that  of  Paronymous  Terms. 

Many  more  of  the  arguments  of  the 
ancient  moralists,  and  especially  of 
the  Stoics,  fall  within  the  definition 
of  Petitio  Principii,  In  the  De  Fini- 
buMj  for  example,  which  I  continue  to 
quote  as  being  probably  the  best  ex- 
tant exemplification  at  once  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  methods  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy  existing  at  that 
time  ;  of  what  value  as  arguments  are 
such  pleas  as  those  of  Cato  in  the 
third  book :  That  if  virtue  were  not 
happiness,  it  could  not  be  a  thing  to 
hoa$t  of :  that  if  death  or  pain  were 
evils,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to 
fear  them,  and  it  oould  not,  therefore, 
be  laudable  to  despise  them,  &c.  In 
one  way  of  viewing  these  alignments, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  appeals  to 
the  authority  of  the  general  sentiment 
of  mankind  which  had  stamped  its 
approval  upon  certain  actions  and 
cnaracters  by  the  phrases  referred  to  ; 
but  that  such  could  have  been  the 
meaning  intended  is  very  unlikely, 
considering  the  contempt  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  for  vulgar  opinion. 
In  any  other  sense  they  are  dear 
cases  of  Petitio  Principii,  since  the 
word  laudable  and  the  idea  of  boast- 
ing imply  principles  of  conduct ;  and 
practical  maxims  can  only  be  proved 
by  speculative  truths,  namely,  from 
the  properties  of  the  subject-matter, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  employ*  ed 
to  prove  those  properties.  As  well 
might  it  be  argued  that  a  government 


is  good  because  we  ought  to  rapport 
it,  or  that  there  is  a  GtckI  because  it  is 
our  duty  to  pray  to  him. 

It  is  assumed  by  idl  the  disputanfe 
in  the  De  Finibus  as  the  foundafcicB 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  «uiiuiiiiffli  fcv 
nitmthat  "sapiens  semper  beatusest' 
Not  simply  that  wisdom  gives  tbe 
best  chance  of  happiness,  or  that  vii- 
don  consists  in  knowing  what  happi- 
ness is,  and  by  what  thingps  it  is  pro- 
moted— these  propositions  would  not 
have  been  enough  for  them — but  tbit 
the  sage  always  is,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity be,  happy.  The  idea  that  wi^loai 
oould  be  consistent  with  unbi^^nen 
was  always  rejected  as  inadmissible: 
the  reason  assigned  by  one  of  the  io* 
terlocutors,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book,  being,  that  if  the  yrm 
could  be  unhappy,  there  was  little  or 
in  pursuing  wisdom.  But  bj  m- 
happiness  they  did  not  mean  pais  «r 
suffering  ;  to  that  it  was  granted  titft 
the  wisest  person  was  liable  in  oan- 
mon  with  others  :  he  was  happj,  be* 
cause  in  possessing  wisdom  he  bad  tht 
most  valuable  of  all  possessions,  tbe 
most  to  be  sought  and  prized  of  afl 
things,  and  to  possess  the  most  vain* 
able  thing  was  to  be  the  most  happj. 
By  laying  it  down,  therefore,  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  inquiry,  tliat 
the  sage  must  be  happy,  the  dispoted 
question  respecting  the  #ufiMtvfli  Ae* 
num  was  in  fact  begged ;  with  the 
further  assumption  that  pain  mi 
suffering,  so  far  as  they  can  co-ezi$t 
with  wisdom,  are  not  unhappinesa,  and 
are  no  eviL 

The  following  are  additional  ii>* 
stances  of  Petitio  Principii,  under 
more  or  less  of  disguise. 

Plato,  in  the  Sopkista,  attempts 
to  prove  that  things  may  exist  whidi 
are  incorporeal  by  the  argument  that 
justice  and  wisdom  are  inoorporaal, 
and  justice  and  wisdom  moat  be 
something.  Here,  if  by  tomethinff  be 
meant,  as  Plato  did  in  fact  mean,  a 
thing  capable  of  existing  in  and  by  it- 
self, and  not  as  a  quality  of  some  <^ttier 
thing,  he  begs  the  question  in  aaaert- 
ing  that  justice  and  wisdom  must  be 
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Bomething :  if  he  means  anything  else, 
hiB  conclusion  is  not  proved.  This 
fallacy  might  also  be  classed  under 
ambiguous  middle  term :  aometking, 
in  the  one  premise,  meaning  some 
substance,  in  the  other  merely  some 
object  of  thought,  whether  substance 
or  attribute. 

It  vras  formerly  an  argument  em- 
ployed  in  proof  of  what  is  now  no 
longer  a  popular  doctrine,  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter,  that  e%'ery  por- 
tion of  matter,  however  small,  must  at 
least  have  an  upper  and  an  under  sur- 
face.     Those  who  used  this  argument 
did  not  see  that  it  assumed  the  very 
point  in  dispute,  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  a  minimum  of  thickness  ; 
for  if  there  be  a  minimum,  its  upper 
and  under  surface  will  of  course  be 
one :  it  will  be  itself  a  surface,  and  no 
more.     The  argument  owes  its  very 
considerable  plausibility  to  this,  that 
the  premise  does  actually  seem  more 
obvious  than  the  conclusion,  though 
really  identical  with  it.  As  expressed 
in  the  premise,  the  proposition  appeals 
directly  and  in  concrete  language  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation  for  conceiving   a  minimum. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes  a 
case  of  the  d  priori  fallacy  or  natural 
prejudice,  that  whatever  cannot  be 
conceived  cannot  exist.     Evexy  Fal- 
lacy of  Confusion  (it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  repeat)  will,  if  cleared  up, 
become  a  fallacy  of  some  other  sort ; 
and  it  will  be  found  of  deductive  or 
ratiocinative  fallacies  generally,  that 
when  they  mislead,  there  is  mostly,  as 
in  this  case,  a  fallacy  of  some  other 
description  lurking  under  them,  by 
virtue  of  which  chiefly  it  is  that  the 
verbal  juggle,  which  is  the  outside  or 
body  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  passes 
undetected. 

Euler's  Algebra^  a  book  otherwise 
of  great  merit,  but  full  to  overflow- 
ing of  logical  errors  in  respect  to  the 
foundation  of  the  science,  contains 
the  following  argument  to  prove  that 
minus  multiplied  by  minus  gives  pluSj 
a  doctrine  the  opprobrium  of  all  mere 
mathematicians,  and  which  Euler  had 


not  a  glimpse  of  the  true  method  of 
proving.  He  says  minus  multiplied 
by  minus  cannot  give  minus;  for 
mimis  multiplied  by  plus  gives  minus, 
and  minus  multiplied  by  minus  can- 
not give  the  same  product  as  mintu 
multiplied  by  plus.  Now  one  is  ob- 
liged to  ask  why  minus  multiplied 
by  minus  must  give  any  product  at 
aU?  and  if  it  does,  why  its  product 
cannot  be  the  same  as  that  of  minus 
multiplied  by  plus  ;  for  this  would 
seem,  at  the  first  glance,  not  more  ab- 
surd than  that  minus  by  minus  should 
give  the  same  as  plus  by  plus^  the 
proposition  which  Euler  prefers  to  it 
The  premise  requires  proof  as  much  as 
the  conclusion ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  ex- 
cept by  that  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  nature  of  multiplication  and 
of  algebraic  processes  in  general  which 
would  also  supply  a  far  better  proof 
of  the  mysterious  doctrine  which  Euler 
is  here  endeavouring  to  demonstrate. 

A  striking  instance  of  reasoning  in 
a  circle  Lb  that  of  some  ethical  writers, 
who  first  take  for  their  standard  of 
moral  truth  what,  being  the  general, 
they  deem  to  be  the  natural  or  in- 
stinctive sentiments  and  perceptions 
of  mankind,  and  then  explain  away 
the  numerous  instances  of  divergence 
from  their  assumed  standard,  by  re- 
presenting them  as  cases  in  which  the 
perceptions  are  unhealthy.  Some  par- 
ticular mode  of  conduct  or  feeling  is 
affirmed  to  be  unnatural;  why?  oe- 
cause  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  universal 
and  natural  sentiments  of  mankind. 
Finding  no  such  sentiment  in  your- 
self, you  question  the  fact ;  and  the 
answer  is,  (if  your  antagonist  is  polite,) 
that  you  are  an  exception,  a  peculiar 
case.  But  neither  (say  you)  do  I  find 
in  the  people  of  some  other  country, 
or  of  some  former  age,  any  such  feel- 
ing of  abhorrence:  "Ay,  but  their 
feelings  were  sophisticated  and  un- 
healthy." 

One  of  the  most  notable  specimens 
of  reasoning  in  a  circle  is  the  doctrine 
of  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  and  others, 
which  rests  the  obligations  by  which 
human  beings  are  bound  as  members 
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of  society,  on  a  supposed  social  com- 
pact. I  waive  the  consideration  of 
the  fictitious  nature  of  the  compact 
itself;  but  when  Hobbes,  through 
the  whole  Leviathan,  elaborately  de- 
duces  the  obligation  of  obeying  the 
sovereign,  not  from  the  necessity  or 
utility  of  doing  so^  but  from  a  pro< 
mise  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
our  ancestors,  on  renouncing  savage 
life  and  agreeing  to  establish  political 
society,  it  is  impossible  not  to  retort 
by  the  question,  why  are  we  bound 
to  keep  a  promise  made  for  us  by 
others,  or  why  bound  to  keep  a  pro- 
mise at  all  ?  No  satisfactory  ground 
can  be  assigned  for  the  obligation, 
except  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  the  absence  of  faith  and  mutual 
confidence  among  mankind.  We  are, 
therefore,  brought  round  to  the  in- 
teresto  of  society,  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  obligation  of  a  pro- 
mise ;  and  yet  those  interests  are  not 
admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  existence  of  government 
and  law.  Without  a  promise  it  is 
thought  that  we  should  not  be  bound 
to  that  which  is  implied  in  all  modes 
of  living  in  society,  namely,  to  yield  a 
general  obedience  to  the  laws  therein 
established ;  and  so  necessary  is  the 
promise  deemed,  that  if  none  has 
actually  been  made,  some  additional 
safety  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the 
foundations  of  society  by  feigning 
one. 

§  3.  Two  principal  subdivisions  of 
the  class  of  Fallacies  of  Confusion 
having  been  disposed  of,  there  re- 
mains a  third,  in  which  the  confusion 
is  not,  as  in  the  Fallacy  of  Ambiguity, 
in  misconceiving  the  import  of  the 
premises,  nor  as  in  Petitio  Principiit 
in  forgetting  what  the  premises  are, 
but  in  mistaking  the  conclusion  which 
is  to  be  proved.  This  is  the  fallacy 
of  Jgnoratio  Eleihchi,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  phrase ;  also  called  by 
Archbishop  Whately  the  Fallacy  of 
Irrelevant  Conclusion.  His  examples 
and  remarks  are  highly  worthy  of 
pitation. 


"  Various  kinds  of  propositioins  are, 
according  to  the  occasion,  substituted 
for  the  one  of  which  proof  is  reqnirBd; 
sometimes  the  particular  for  the  xm- 
versal ;  sometimes  a  proposition  inAi 
different  terms ;  and  various  are  tfe 
contrivances  employed  to  effect  sad 
to  conceal  this  substitution,  and  to 
make  the  conclusion  which  the  6ophi4 
has   drawn    answer    practically  the 
same  purpose  as  the  one    he  ongiit 
to  have  established.     We  say,  'pnc- 
tically  the  same  purpose,'  because  it 
will    veiy  often    happen    that  soma 
ettvoHon  will  be  excited,  some  seuti- 
ment  impressed  on  the   mind,  (by  s 
dexterous  employment  of  this  fallacr,) 
such  as  shall  bring  men  into  the  Ms- 
poaition  requisite  for  your  purpose; 
though  they  may  not  have  hsseoteJ 
to,  or  even  stated  distinctly  in  tbes 
own  minds,  the  propoBiiion  whidi  it 
was  your  business  to  establish.    Tka> 
if  a  sophist  has  to  defend  one  «^ 
has  been  guilty  of  some  ftriaus  offea&e, 
which  he  wishes  to  extenuate,  though 
he  is  unable  distinctly  to  prove  tlttt 
it  is  not  such,  yet  if  he  can  snoceed 
in  making  the  audience  lauyk  at  sooe 
casual  matter,  he  has  gained  practi- 
cally the  same  point.     So  also  if  asf 
one  has  pointed  out  the  extenuating 
circumstances  in  some  particular  case 
of  offence  so  as  to  show  that  it  diffen 
widely  from  the  generality  of  the  saiae 
class,  the  sophist,  if  he  finds  himself 
unable    to    disprove    these    circoa- 
stanoes,  may  do  away  the  force  d 
them  by  simply  rrferring  the  aetk* 
to  that  very  dau  which  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  belongs  to^  and  the  veiy 
name  of  which  will  excite  a  feeling  of 
disgust  sufficient  to  counteract  tlw 
extenuation :  e,g.  let  it  be  a  case  of 
peculation,  and  that  many  mitigatii^ 
circumstances  have  been  brought  for- 
ward which  cannot  be  deni^;  th« 
sophistical  opponent  will  reply,  'Well, 
but  after  all,  the  man  is  a  rogue,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it ;  *  now  in  reality 
this  was   (by  hypothesis)  never  tfa« 
question ;  and  the  mere  assertion  of 
what  was  never  deui^  01^^  not,  in 
fairness,  to  be  regsirded  as  decisive : 
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bnt,  practically,  the  odiottsness  of  the 
word,  arising  in  great  measure  from 
the  asw^KJiation  of  those  very  drcum- 
staiices  which  belong  to  most  of  the 
class,  bat  which  we  have  supposed  to 
be  absent  in  thu  particular  instance, 
excites  precisely  that  feeling  of  dis- 
gust   which    in   effect    destroys    the 
force  of  the  defence.     In  like  manner 
we  may  refer  to  this  head  all  caseH 
of  improper  appeal  to  the  passions, 
and    everything  else  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  as  extraneous  to 
the  matter  in  hand  (i^w  tw  rpdyfta- 

Again,  "instead  of  proving  that 
'this  prisoner  has  committed  an  at- 
rociofus  fraud,'  you  prove  that  the 
fraud  he  is  accused  of  is  atrocious : 
instead  of  proving  (as  in  the  well- 
known  tale  of  Cyrus  and  the  two 
coats)  that  the  taller  boy  had  a  right 
to  force  the  other  boy  to  exchange 
coats  with  him,  you  prove  that  the 
exchange  would  have  been  advantage- 
cos  to  both :  instead  of  proving  that 
the  poor  ought  to  be  relieved  in  this 
way  rather  than  in  that,  you  prove 
that  the  poor  ought  to  be  relieved  : 
instead  of  proving  that  the  irrational 
agent — whether  a  brute  or  a  mad- 
man—can  never  be  deterred  from  any 
act  by  apprehension  of  punishment, 
(as,  for  instance,  a  dog  from  sheep- 
biting  by  fear  of  being  beaten,)  you 
prove  that  the  beating  of  one  dog 
does  not  operate  as  an  example  to 
other  dogs,  kc 

**  It  is  evident  that  ignoraiio  denehi 
may  be  employed  as  well  for  the  ap- 
{larent  refutation  of  your  opponent's 

{iroposition  as  for  the  apparent  estab- 
ishment  of  your  own ;  for  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  to  prove 
what  was  not  denied  or  to  disprove 
what  was  not  asserted.  The  latter 
practice  is  not  less  common,  and  it  is 
more  offensive,  because  it  frequently 
amounts  to  a  personal  affront,  in  attri- 
buting to  a  person  opinions,  &c.,  which 
he  perhaps  holds  in  abhorrence.  Thus, 
when  in  a  discussion  one  party  vin- 
dicates, on  the  ground  of  general  ex- 
pediency, a  particular  instance  of  re- 


sistance to  government  in  a  case  of 
intolerable  oppression,  ^e  opponent 
may  gravely  maintain  '  that  we  ought 
not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ' — 
a  proposition  which  of  course  had  never 
been  denied,  the  point  in  dispute  be- 
ing, <  whether  resistance  in  this  parti- 
cular case  fvere  doing  evil  or  not.'  Or 
again,  by  way  of  disproving  the  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  religion,  one  may  hear  a  grave  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  *  it  is  impossible 
every  one  can  be  right  in  hu  judy- 
metit. 

The  works  of  controversial  writers 
are  seldom  free  from  this  fallacy.  The 
attempts,  for  instance,  to  disprove  the 
population  doctrines  of  Malthus  have 
been  mostly  cases  of  ignoraiio  denehi 
Malthus  has  been  supposed  to  be  re- 
futed if  it  could  be  shown  that  in 
some  countries  or  ages  population  has 
been  nearly  stationary,  as  if  he  had 
asserted  that  population  always  in- 
creases in  a  given  ratio,  or  had  not 
expressly  dedared  that  it  increases 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  restrained 
by  prudence  or  kept  down  by  poverty 
and  disease.  Or,  perhaps,  a  collection 
of  facts  is  produced  to  prove  that  in 
some  one  country  the  people  are  better 
off  with  a  dense  population  than  they 
are  in  another  country  with  a  thin 
one,  or  that  the  people  have  become 
more  numerous  and  better  off  at  the 
same  time ;  as  if  the  assertion  were 
that  a  dense  population  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  well  off — as  if  it  were  not  part 
of  the  very  doctrine,  and  essential  to 
it,  that  where  there  is  a  more  abun- 
dant production  there  maybe  a  greater 
population  without  any  increase  of 
poverty,  or  even  with  a  diminution 
of  it. 

The  favourite  argument  against  Ber- 
keley's theory  of  the  non-existence  of 
matter,  and  the  most  popularly  effec- 
tive, next  to  a  "grin"* — an  argu- 
ment, moreover,  which  is  not  confined 
to  "coxcombs,"  nor  to  men  like  Samuel 
Johnson,  whose  greatly  overrated  abi- 
lity certainly  did  not  lie  in  the  direc- 

•  **  And  oozoombs  vanquish  Berkeley 
with  a  grin." 
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tion  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but 
is  the  stock  argument  of  the  Scotch 
school  of  metaphysicians — is  a  pal- 
pable ignoratio  eUnchi.  The  argu- 
ment  is  perhaps  as  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  gesture  as  by  words,  and 
one  of  its  commonest  forms  consists 
in  knocking  a  stick  against  the  ground. 
This  short  and  easy  confutation  over- 
looks the  fact  that,  in  denying  mat- 
ter, Berkeley  did  not  deny  anything 
to  which  our  senses  bear  witness,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  answered  by  any 
appeal  to  them.  His  scepticism  re- 
lated to  the  supposed  substratum,  or 
hidden  cause  of  the  appearances  per- 
ceived by  our  senses,  the  evidence  of 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  conclusiveness,  is  certainly  not  the 
evidence  of  sense ;  and  it  will  always 
remain  a  signal  proof  of  the  want 
of  metaphysical  profundity  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  of 
Brown,  that  they  should  have  per- 
sisted in  aflserting  that  Berkeley,  if 
he  believed  his  own  doctrine,  was 
bound  to  walk  into  the  kennel  or  run 


his  head  against  a  posL  As  if  per- 
sons who  do  not  recognise  an  occoH 
cause  of  their  sensations  oould  not 
possibly  believe  that  a  fixed  ords 
subsists  among  the  sensations  them- 
selves. Such  a  want  of  oompceheD* 
sion  of  the  distinction  between  a  thing 
and  its  sensible  manifestation,  or,  ii 
meti^hysical  language,  between  tbi 
noumenon  and  the  phenomenon,  woold 
be  impossible  to  even  the  dullest  di»- 
ciple  of  Kant  or  Coleridge. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  greater 
number  of  examples  of  this  fallacj, 
as  well  as  of  the  others  which  I  have 
attempted  to   oharacterise^      Bat  s 
more  copious  exempliScation  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  have  little  difficulty 
m  adding  to  the  catalogue  from  hk 
own   reading    and    experience.    W* 
shall  therefore  here  doee  our  expos* 
tion  of  the  general  principles  of  lapCt 
and  proceed  to  the    supplenMstir/ 
inquiry  which  is  necessary  to  ana- 
plete  our  design. 


BOOK  VI. 


ON  THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  MORAL 

SCIENCES. 


"  Si  Ilioinine  peut  prddire,  a^ec  une  asmirance  presquo  enti^re,  le»  pbenomtoes  dout 
il  oonnait  lea  lois ;  si  Ion  m6me  qu'elles  ltd  sont  inconnues,  il  peut,  d'aprbs  I'exi)^- 
e&ce,  priToir  arec  une  grande  prooabilitd  les  ^Ttoemens  de  I'avenir ;  pourquoi  regar- 
dendt-on  comme  une  entrepxiae  chim^rique,  cello  de  tracer  avec  quelque  yraiHemblauce 
le  tableau  des  destinies  futures  de  I'esptee  humaine,  d'aprfes  les  rteultats  de  son  his* 
toiref  Le  seul  fondement  de  croyance  dans  les  sciences  naturelles,  est  cette  idde, 
que  les  lois  gdn^rales,  connues  ou  igtiordes,  qui  relent  les  pb^nomtoes  de  runiTors, 
Bont  n^oessaires  et  constantes ;  et  pir  auelle  raisou  ce  principe  serait-il  moins  ttrI 

Cur  le  d^reloppcment  des  faculty  intellectuelles  el  morales  de  rhomittc,  que  pour 
tautres  operations  de  la  nature?  Enfin,  puisque  des  opinions  fornixes  d'aprtel'ox- 
pMence  .  .  .  sont  la  seule  rfegle  do  la  conduite  des  homines  les  plus  saees,  pourquoi 
xnterdirait-on  au  philosophy  d  appuyor  ses  conjectures  sur  cette  m6me  base,  pounru 

3u'il  ne  leur  attribue  pas  une  certitude  sup^rieure  k  celle  qui  peut  maltre  du  nombro, 
« la  Constance,  de  Texactltude  des  observations  f  " — Condorcct,  AguiMe  d'un  TtMtoM, 
i/Mtorigue  ctes  ProgrU  de  I'Etprit  Humain. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODVCTOBT  RBMABKS. 

§  I.  Pkinoiples  of  Kvidence  and 
Theories  of  Method  are  not  to  be 
constructed  d  priori.  The  laws  of 
oar  rational  faculty,  like  those  of 
every  other  natural  agency,  are  only 
learnt  by  seeing  the  agent  at  work. 
^Hie  earlier  achievements  of  science 
were  made  without  the  conscious  ob- 
servance of  any  Scientific  Method; 
and  we  should  never  have  known  by 
^l^t  process  truth  is  to  be  ascertained 
u  we  had  not  previously  ascertained 
niany  truths.  But  it  was  only  the 
•Mier  problems  which  could  be  thus 
i^lved:  natural  sagacity,  when  it 
tried  its  strength  against  the  more 
difficult  ones,  either  failed  altogether, 
^u  ^*  ^^  Buoceeded  here  and  there  in 
obtaining  a  solution,  had  no  sure 
iQeans  of  convincing  others  that  its 


solution  was  correct.  In  scientific 
investigation,  as  in  all  other  works  of 
human  skill,  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
end  is  seen  as  it  were  instinctively  by 
superior  minds  in  some  comparatively 
simple  case,  and  is  then,  by  judicious 
generalisation,  adapted  to  the  variety 
of  complex  cases.  We  learn  to  do 
a  thing  in  difficult  circumstances  by 
attending  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  spontaneously  done  the  same 
thing  in  easier  ones. 

This  truth  is  exemplified  by  the 
history  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  have  successively, 
in  the  ascending  order  of  their  com- 
plication, assumed  the  character  of 
sciences ;  and  will  doubtless  receive 
fresh  confirmation  from  those  of  which 
the  final  scientific  constitution  is  yet 
to  come,  and  which  are  still  aban- 
doned to  the  uncertainties  of  vague 
and    popular    discussion.     Although 
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several  other  sciences  have  emeiged 
from  this  state  at  a  oomparativelj 
recent  date,  none  now  remain  in  it 
except  those  which  relate  to  man 
himself,  the  most  complex  and  most 
difficult  subject  of  study  on  which 
the  human  mind  can  be  engaged. 

Concerning  the  physical  nature  of 
man  as  an  organised  being, — though 
there  is  still  much  uncertainly  and 
much  controversy,  which  can  only  be 
terminated  by  the  general  acknow- 
ledgment and  employment  of  stricter 
rules  of  induction  than  are  commonly 
recognised, — there  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  truths  which  all 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject 
consider  to  be  fully  established ;  nor 
is  there  now  any  radical  imperfection 
in  the  method  obsen^ed  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  by  its  most  dis- 
tinguished modem  teachers.  But  the 
laws  of  Mttad,  and,  in  even  a  greater 
degree,  those  of  Society,  are  so  far 
from  having  attained  a  similar  state 
of  even  partial  recognition,  that  it  is 
still  a  controversy  whether  they  are 
capable  of  becoming  subjects  of  science 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  and 
among  those  who  are  agreeti  on  this 
point  there  reigns  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable diversity  on  almost  every  other. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  preceding  Books 
may  be  expected  to  be  useful. 

If,  on  matters  so  much  the  most 
important  with  which  human  intel- 
lect can  occupy  itself,  a  more  general 
agreement  is  ever  to  exist  among 
thinkers ;  if  what  has  been  pronounced 
"  the  proper  study  of  mankind  *'  is  not 
destined  to  remain  the  only  subject 
which  Philosophy  cannot  succeed  in 
rescuing  from  Empiricism  ;  the  same 
process  through  which  the  laws  of 
many  simpler  phenomena  have  by 
general  acknowledgment  been  placed 
beyond  dispute  must  be  consciously 
and  deliberately  applied  to  those  more 
difficult  inquiries.  If  there  are  some 
subjects  on  which  the  results  obtained 
have  finally  received  the  unanimous 
assent  of  all  who  have  attended  to 
the  proof,  aud  others  on  which  man- 


kind have  not  yet  been  equally  soe- 
cessful ;  on  which  the  most  sagacioa 
minds  have  occupied  themselves  froB 
the  earliest  date,  and  have  never  sik- 
ceeded  in  establishing  any  oonsids- 
able  body  of  truths,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
denial  or  doubt ;  it  is  by  genenJiai^ 
the  methods  successfully  followed  on 
the  former  inquiries,  and  adapting 
them  to  the  latter,  that  we  may  hope 
to  remove  this  blot  on  the  face  of 
science.  The  remaining  chapten  are 
an  endeavour  to  facilitate  this  moit 
desirable  object 

8  2.  In  attempting  this,  I  am  uft 
unmindful  how  little  can   be  doM 
towards  it  in  a  mere  treatise  on  Logi^ 
or  how  vague  and  unaatisfabctoiy  all 
precepts  of  Method  must  necessarily 
appear  when  not  practically  exempli 
fied  in  the  establishment  of  a  bod/ of 
doctrine.     Doubtless,  the  noort^ar- 
tual  mode  of  showing  how  the  sckboh 
of  Ethics  and  Politics  may  be  aB> 
structed  would  be  to  construct  then*, 
a  task  which,  it  needs  acarody  be 
said,  I  am  not  about  to  undeiiafce. 
But  even  if  there  were  no  other  ex- 
amples, the  memorable  one  of  Baeon 
would  be  sufficient  to  demonstnte 
that  it  is  sometimes  both  possible  and 
useful  to  point  out  the  way,  thangk 
without  being  oneself  prepared  to  aid- 
venture  far  into  it    And  if  more  mn 
to  be  attempted,  this  at  least  is  not* 
proper  place  for  the  attempt. 

In  substance,  whatever  can  be  Soot 
in  a  work  like  this  for  the  Logic  d  || 
the  Moral  Sciences,  has  been  or  oogh* 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  fin 
preceding  Books ;  to  which  thepreKSi 
can  be  only  a  kind  of  supplement  « 
appendix,  since  the  metnods  of  ia- 
vestigation  applicable  to  moral  aod 
social  science  must  have  been  alreadf 
described,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  ean- 
merating  and  characterising  thcf: 
of  science  in  general  It  remaixOi 
however,  to  examine  which  of  tfaoee 
methods  are  more  especially  suited  to 
the  various  branches  of  moral  inquiij ; 
under  what  peculiar  faculties  or  diiTi- 
culties  they  are  there  employed;  hov 
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far  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  those 
inquiries  is  owing  to  a  wrong  choice 
of  methods,  how  far  to  want  of  skill 
in  the  application  of  right  ones ;  and 
what  degree  of  ultimate  success  may 
be  attained  or  hoped  for  by  a  better 
choice  and  more  careful  employment 
of  logical  processes  appropriate  to  the 
case.  In  other  words,  whether  moral 
sciences  exist,  or  can  exist ;  to  what 
degree  of  perfection  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  beinc  carried ;  and  by  what 
selection  or  adaptation  of  the  methods 
brought  to  view  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  work  that  degree  of  perfection 
is  attainable. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  we 
are  met  by  an  objection,  which,  if  not 
removed,  would  be  fatal  to  the  at- 
tempt to  treat  humiui  conduct  as  a 
subject  of  science.  Are  the  actions 
of  human  beings,  like  all  other  na- 
tural events,  subject  to  invariable 
laws  ?  Does  that  constancy  of  causa- 
tion, which  is  the  foundation  of  every 
scientific  theory  of  successive  phe- 
nomena, really  obtain  among  them? 
This  is  often  denied ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  systematic  completeness,  if  not 
from  any  very  urgent  practical  neces- 
sity, the  question  should  receive  a 
deUberate  answer  in  this  place.  We 
shall  devote  to  the  subject  a  chapter 
apart. 


CHAPTER  n. 

or  LIBKRTT  AND  NBOSSSITT. 

S  I.  Tri  question  whether  the  law 
of  causality  applies  in  the  same  strict 
sense  to  human  .actions  as  to  other 
phenomena^  is  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy concerning  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  which,  from  at  least  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Pelagius,  has  divided 
both  the  philosophical  and  the  reli- 
gious world.  The  affirmative  opinion 
u  commonly  called  the  doctrine  of 
Necessity,  as  asserting  human  voli' 
tions  and  actions  to  be  necessary  and 
inevitable.  The  negative  maintains 
that  the  will  is  not  determined,  like 
other  phenomena,  by  antecedents,  but 


determines  itself ;  that  our  volitions 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  the  effects  of 
causes,  or  at  least  have  no  causes  which 
they  uniformly  and  implicitly  obey. 

I  have  already  made  it  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  former  of  these 
opinions  is  that  which  I  consider  the 
true  one ;  but  the  misleading  terms 
in  which  it  is  often  expressed,  and 
the  indistinct  manner  in  which  it  is 
usually  apprehended,  have  both  ob- 
structed its  reception  and  perverted 
its  influence  when  received.  The 
metaphysical  theory  of  free-will,  as 
held  by  philosophers,  (for  the  practi- 
cal feeling  of  it,  common  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  all  mankind,  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  contrary 
theory,)  was  invented  because  the 
supposed  alternative  of  admitting 
human  actions  to  be  necestary  was 
deemed  inconsistent  with  every  one's 
instinctive  consciousness,  as  well  as 
humiliating  to  the  pride,  and  even  de- 
grading to  the  moral  nature,  of  man. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  the  doctrine,  as 
sometimes  held,  is  open  to  thede  im- 
putations ;  for  the  misapprehension 
in  whidi  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
they  originate  unfortunately  is  not 
confined  to  the  opponents  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  is  participated  in  by  many, 
perhaps  we  might  say  by  most,  of  its 
supporters. 

§  2.  Correctly  conceived,  the  doc- 
trine called  Philosophical  Necessity 
is  simply  this :  that,  given  the  mo- 
tives which  are  present  to  an  indi- 
vidual's mind,  and  given  likewise  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  manner  in  which  he  will 
act  might  be  unerringly  inferred ; 
that  if  we  knew  the  person  thor- 
oughly, and  knew  all  the  induce- 
ments which  are  acting  upon  him,  we 
could  foretell  his  conduct  with  as 
much  certainty  as  we  can  predict  any 
physical  event.  This  proposition  I 
take  to  be  a  mere  interpretation  of 
universal  experience,  a  statement  in 
words  of  what  every  one  is  internally 
convinced  of.  No  one  who  believed 
that  he  know  thoroughly  the  circum- 
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stances  of  any  case,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  different  persons  concerned, 
would  hesitate  to  foretell  how  all  of 
them  would  act.  Whatever  degree 
of  doubt  he  may  in  fact  feel  arises 
from  the  uncertainty  whether  he 
really  knows  the  circamstances,  or 
the  character  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  persons,  with  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy required ;  but  by  no  means  from 
thinking  that  if  he  did  know  these 
things,  there  could  be  any  uncertainty 
what  the  conduct  would  be.  Nor 
does  this  full  assurance  conflict  in 
the  smallest  degree  with  what  is 
called  our  feeling  of  freedom.  We 
do  not  feel  ourselves  the  less  free  be« 
cause  those  to  whom  we  are  inti- 
mately known  are  well  assured  how 
we  shall  will  to  act  in  a  particular 
case.  We  often,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gard the  doubt  what  our  conduct  will 
be  as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  our  cha- 
racter, and  sometimes  even  resent 
it  as  an  imputation.  The  religious 
metaphysicians  who  have  asserted 
the  freedom  of  the  will  have  always 
maintained  it  to  be  consistent  with 
divine  foreknowledge  of  our  actions  ; 
and  if  with  divine,  then  with  any 
other  foreknowledge.  We  may  be 
free,  and  yet  another  may  have  rea- 
son to  be  perfectly  certain  what  use 
we  shall  make  of  our  freedom.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  doctrine  that  our 
volitions  and  actions  are  invariable 
consequents  of  our  antecedent  states 
of  mind,  that  is  either  contradicted 
by  our  consciousness  or  felt  to  be  de- 
grading. 

But  the  doctrine  of  causation,  when 
considered  as  obtaining  between  our 
volitions  and  their  antecedents,  is  al- 
mrwt  universally  conceived  as  involv- 
ing more  than  this.  Many  do  not 
believe,  and  very  few  practically  feel, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  causation  but 
invariable,  certain,  and  unconditional 
sequence.  There  are  few  to  whom 
mere  constancy  of  succession  appears 
a  sufficiently  stringent  bond  of  union 
for  so  peculiar  a  relation  as  that  of 
cause  and  effect.  Even  if  the  reason 
repudiates,  the  imagination  retains, 


the  feeling  of  some  more  intimate 
connection,  of  some  peculiar  tie  or 
mysterious    constraint    exercised  bj 
the  antecedent  over  the  oonsequenL 
Now  this  it  is  which,  considered  » 
applying  to  the  human  will,  conflicb 
with  our  consciousness  and   revolti 
our  feelings.     We  are  certain  that) 
in  the  case  of  our  volitions,  there  ii 
not  this  mysterious  constraint.    We 
know  that  we  are  not  compelled,  h 
by  a  magical  spell,  to  obey  any  psiti- 
cular  motive.     We  feel  that  if  ire 
wished  to  prove  that   we    have  the 
power  of   resisting  the  motive,  we 
could  do  so,  (that  wish  being,  it  needs 
scarcely   be  observed,  a  new  entea- 
dent;)  and  it  would  be  humiliation 
to  our  pride,  and  (what  is  of  more 
importance)  paralysing  to  our  desin 
of  excellence,  if  we  thought  otber 
wise.   But  neither  is  any  such  m?^ 
rious  compulsion  now  suppose({  h^ 
the  best  philosophical  authorities,  ts 
be  exercised  by  any  other  cause  over 
its  effect      Those  who   think  tbt 
causes  draw  their  effects  after  them 
by  a  mystical  tie  are  right  in  belienof 
that  the  relation  between   volitioa* 
and  their  antecedents  is  of  aoothtf 
nature.     But  they  should  go  fartber, 
and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  aS 
other  effects  and  their  antecedeats. 
If  such  a  tie  is  considered  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  word  necessity,  the  doe- 
trine  is  not  true  of  human  actioof; 
but  neither  is  it  then  true  of  ioaai- 
mate  objects.     It  would  be  more  oar- 
rect  to  say  that  matter  is  not  boaad 
by  necessity,  than  that  mind  is  so. 

That  the  free-will  metaphysiciiii^ 
being  mostlv  of  the  school  which  rejects 
Hume*8  and  Brown's  analysis  of  Qva» 
and  Effect,  should  miss  their  way  for 
want  of  the  light  which  that  aaaly* 
sis  affords,  cannot  surprise  ua  TV 
wonder  is,  that  the  Necessitarian*) 
who  usually  admit  that  philosophicil 
theory,  should  in  practice  equally  loee 
sight  of  it.  The  very  same  misoon- 
oeption  of  the  doctrine  called  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  which  prevents  the 
opposite  party  uom  recognising  its 
truth,  I  believe  to  exist  more  or  Ie« 
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obflcnrely  in  the  mindB  of  most  Neces- 
sitarians, however  they  may  in  words 
disavow  it.  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
they  habitually  feel  that  the  necessity 
which  they  recognise  in  actions  is  but 
uniformity  of  order,  and  capability  of 
being  predicted.  They  have  a  feeling 
as  if  there  were  at  bottom  a  stronger 
tie  between  the  volitions  and  their 
caoses  :  as  if,  when  they  asserted  that 
the  will  is  governed  by  the  balance  of 
motives,  they  meant  something  more 
cedent  than  if  they  had  only  said,  that 
whoever  knew  the  motives,  and  our 
habitual  susceptibilities  to  them,  could 
predict  how  we  should  will  to  act. 
They  commit,  in  opposition  to  their 
own  scientific  83'8tem,  the  very  same 
mistake  which  their  adversaries  com- 
mit in  obedience  to  theirs ;  and  in 
consequence  do  really  in  some  in- 
stances suffer  those  depressing  conse- 
quences which  their  opponents  erro- 
neously impute  to  the  doctrine  itself. 

§  3.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
error  is  almost  wholly  an  effect  of  the 
associations  with  a  word,  and  that 
it  would  be  prevented  by  forbearing 
to  employ,  for  the  expression  of  the 
simple  fact  of  causation,  so  extremely 
inappropriate  a  term  as  Necessity. 
That  word,  in  its  other  acceptations, 
involves  much  more  than  mere  uni- 
formity of  sequence :  it  implies  irre- 
dstibleness.  Applied  to  the  will,  it 
only  means  that  the  given  cause  will 
be  followed  by  the  effect,  subject  to 
all  possibilities  of  counteraction  by 
other  causes ;  but  in  common  tise  it 
stands  for  the  operation  of  those  causes 
exclusively,  which  are  supposed  too 
powerful  to  be  counteracted  at  all. 
When  we  say  that  all  human  actions 
take  place  of  necessity,  we  only  mean 
that  they  wiU  oertainily  happen  if  no- 
thing prevents  : — when  we  say  that 
dying  of  want,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
food,  is  a  necessity,  we  mean  that  it 
will  certainly  happen,  whatever  may  be 
done  to  prevent  it  The  appl  ication  of 
the  same  term  to  the  agencies  on  which 
human  actions  depend  as  is  used  to  ex- 
press those  agencies  of  nature  which 


are  really  uncontrollable,  cannot  fail, 
when  habitual,  to  create  a  feeling  of 
uncontrollableness  in  the  former  sJso. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  illusion. 
There  are  physical  sequences  which 
we  call  necessary,  as  death  for  want 
of  food  or  air;  there  are  others  which, 
though  as  much  cases  of  causation  as 
the  former,  are  not  said  to  be  neces- 
saxy,  as  death  from  poison,  which  an 
antidote,  or  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  will  sometimes  avert  It  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  by  people's  feel- 
ings, even  if  remembered  by  their  un- 
derstandings, that  human  actions  are 
in  this  last  predicament :  they  are 
never  (except  in  some  cases  of  mania) 
ruled  by  any  one  motive  with  such 
absolute  sway  that  there  is  no  room 
for  the  influence  of  any  other.  The 
causes,  therefore,  on  which  action  de- 
pends are  never  uncontrollable,  and 
any  given  effect  is  only  necessary  pro- 
vided that  the  causes  tending  to' pro- 
duce it  are  not  controlled.  That  what- 
ever happens  could  not  have  happened 
otherwise  unless  something  had  taken 
place  which  was  capable  of  preventing 
it,  no  one  surely  needs  hesitate  to  admit. 
But  to  call  this  by  the  name  necessity 
is  to  use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  different 
from  its  primitive  and  familiar  mean- 
ing, from  that  which  it  bears'  in  the 
common  occasions  of  life,  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  play  upon  words.  The  as- 
sociations derived  from  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  will  adhere  to  it  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do;  and  though 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  stated 
by  most  who  hold  it,  is  very  remote 
from  fatalism,  it  is  probable  that  most 
Necessitarians  are  Fatalists,  more  or 
less,  in  their  feelings. 

A  Fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes, 
(for  nobody  is  a  consistent  Fatalist, ) 
not  only  that  whatever  is  about  to 
happen  will  be  the  infallible  result  of 
the  causes  which  produce  it,  (which  is 
the  true  Necessitarian  doctrine,)  but, 
moreover,  that  there  is  no  use  in 
struggling  against  it ;  that  it  will 
happen  however  we  may  strive  to 
prevent  it.  Now,  a  Necessitarian, 
believing  that  our  actions  follow  from 
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our  characters,  and  that  oar  charac- 
ters follow  from  our  organisation,  our 
education,  and  our  circnmstances,  is 
apt  to  be,  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
sciousness on  his  part,  a  Fatalist  as  to 
his  own  actions,  and  to  believe  that 
his  nature  is  such,  or  that  his  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  have  so 
moulded  his  character,  that  nothing 
can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling 
and  acting  in  a  particular  way,  or  at 
least  that  no  effort  of  his  own  can 
hinder  it.  In  the  words  of  the  sect 
which  in  our  own  day  has  most  per- 
severingly  inculcated  and  moet  per- 
versely misimderstood  this  great  doc- 
trine, his  character  is  formed  for  him, 
and  not  hy  him;  therefore  his  wishing 
that  it  had  been  formed  differently  is 
of  no  use ;  he  has  no  power  to  alter 
it.  But  this  is  a  grand  error.  He 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  to 
alter  his  character.  Its  beixig,  in  the 
ultimate  resort,  formed  for  him,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  its  being,  in 
part,  formed  hy  him  as  one  of  the 
intermediate  agents.  His  character 
is  formed  by  his  circumstances,  (in- 
cluding among  these  his  particular 
organisation,)  but  his  own  desire  to 
mould  it  in  a  particular  way  is  one 
of  those  circumstances,  and  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  influentiaL 
We  cannot,  indeed,  directly  will  to 
be  different  from  what  we  are ;  but 
neither  did  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  our  characters  directly 
will  that  we  should  be  what  we  are. 
Their  will  had  no  direct  power  except 
over  their  own  actions.  They  made 
us  what  they  did  make  us  by  willing, 
not  the  end,  but  the  requisite  means; 
and  we,  when  our  habits  are  not  too 
inveterate,  can,  by  similarly  willing 
the  requisite  means,  make  ourselves 
different.  If  they  could  place  us 
under  the  influence  of  certain  cir-> 
cumstances,  we  in  like  manner  can 
place  ourselves  under  the  influence  of 
other  circumstances.  We  are  exactly 
as  capable  of  making  our  own  char- 
acter, if  tee  will,  as  others  are  of 
making  it  for  us. 

Yes,   (answers  the  Owenite,)  but 


these  words,  "if  wb  wiQ,**  sorrender 
the  whole  point,  since  the  will  to 
alter  our  own  character  is  given  m, 
not  by  any  efforts  of  ours,  but  by  dr- 
cumstanoes  which  we  cannot  hdp; 
it  comes  to  us  either  from  extenil 
causes  or  not  at  alL  Most  tme:  'i 
the  Owenite  stops  here,  he  is  in  i 
position  from  which  nothing  esa  a- 
pel  him.  Our  character  is  formed  b; 
us  as  well  as  for  us ;  but  the  wiik 
which  induces  us  to  attempt  to  fan 
it  is  formed  for  us ;  and  how?  Kfltr 
in  general,  by  our  organisation,  off 
wholly  by  our  education,  but  bjr  oor 
expenence— experience  of  the  painM 
consequences  of  the  character  we  pre- 
viously had,  or  by  some  strong  feelinf 
of  admiration  or  aspiration  aoddest- 
ally  aroused.  Bat  to  think  thit  «* 
have  no  power  of  altering  oat  dMr- 
acter,  and  to  think  that  we  shill  lot 
use  our  power  unless  we  desire  tow 
it,  are  very  different  things,  and  la** 
a  very  different  effect  on  the  mio^ 
A  person  who  does  not  wish  to  tltff 
his  character  cannot  be  the  penn 
who  is  supposed  to  feel  disooongwl 
or  paralysed  by  thinking  himself  m* 
able  to  do  it  The  depressing  ttkd 
of  the  Fatalist  doctrine  can  oaljbt 
felt  where  there  is  a  wish  to  do  wbit 
that  doctrine  represents  as  impoBflbk 
It  is  of  no  consequence  what  we  think 
forms  our  character,  when  we  h»w 
no  desire  of  our  own  about  lunab^ 
it,  but  it  is  of  great  consequence  that 
we  should  not  be  prevented  frt» 
forming  such  a  desuv  by  thinkin| 
the  attainment  impracticable,  w 
that  if  we  have  the  desire  we  sbooM 
know  that  the  work  is  not  so  ixn* 
vocably  done  as  to  be  ino^Mibls  « 
being  altered. 

And,  indeed*  if  we  examine  tifms* 
we  shall  find  that  this  feeUng,  of  ov 
being  able  to  modify  our  own  ch•^ 
acter  if  w  witk,  is  itself  the  feeling 
of  moral  freedom  which  we  are  oiff • 
scions  of.  A  person  feels  morally 
free  who  feels  that  his  habfts  or  hii 
temptations  ate  not  his  masters,  hit 
he  theirs :  who  even  in  }'ieldiog  ^ 
them  knows  that  he  could  resist;  that 
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"were  he  desiitms  of  altoeether  throw- 
ing them  oflf,  there  womd  not  be  re- 
<]aired  for  that  purpose  a  gtrouger 
deeixe  than  he  knows  himself  to  be 
capable  of  feeling.  It  is  of  course 
neoessaiy,  to  render  onr  consciousness 
of  freedom  complete,  that  we  should 
haTe  sucoeeded  in  making  our  char- 
acter  all  we  have  hitherto  attempted 
to  make  it;  for  if  we  have  wished 
and  not  attained,  we  have,  to  that 
extent,  not  power  over  our  own  char- 
acter— we  are  not  free.  Or  at  least, 
we  must  feel  that  our  fvish,  if  not 
strong  enough  to  alter  our  character, 
is  strong  enough  to  conquer  our  char- 
acter when  the  two  are  brought  into 
conflict  in  any  particular  case  of  con* 
duct.  And  hence  it  is  said  with  truth, 
that  none  but  a  person  of  confirmed 
virtue  is  completely  free. 

The  application  of  so  improper  a 
term  as  Necessity  to  the  doctrine  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  matter  of 
human  character  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  signal  instances  in  philo* 
Sophy  of  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  its 
practical  consequences  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  power 
of  language  over  our  associations. 
The  subject  will  never  be  generally 
nndarstood  until  that  objectionable 
term  is  dropped.  The  free-will  doc- 
trine, by  keeping  in  view  precisely 
that  portion  of  tkxe  truth  which  the 
word  Necessity  puts  out  of  sight, 
namely,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  its  own 
chanMster,  has  given  to  its  adherents 
a  practical  feeling  much  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  has  generalW  (I  believe) 
existed  in  the  minds  of  Necessitarians. 
The  latter  may  have  had  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  importance  of  what  human 
beings  can  do  to  shape  the  characters 
of  one  another ;  but  the  free-will  doc- 
trine has,  I  believe,  fostered  in  its 
supporters  a  much  stronger  spirit  of 
teU-culturei 

§  4.  There  is  still  one  fact  which 
require*  to  be  noticed  (in  addition  to 
the  existence  of  a  power  of  self -forma- 
tion) before  the  doctrine  of  the  causa- 


tion of  human  actions  can  be  freed 
from  the  confusion  and  misapprehen- 
sions which  surround  it  in  many 
minds.  When  the  will  is  said  to  be 
determined  by  motives,  a  motive  does 
not  mean  always,  or  solely,  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  pleasure  or  of  a  pain. 
I  shall  not  here  inquire  whether  it  be 
true  that,  in  the  commencement,  all 
our  voluntary  actions  are  mere  means 
consciously  employed  to  obtain  some 
pleasure  or  avoid  some  pain.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  we  gradually, 
through  the  influence  of  association, 
oome  to  desire  the  means  without 
thinking  of  the  end  :  the  action  itself 
becomes  an  object  of  desire,  and  is 
performed  without  reference  to  any 
motive  beyond  itself.  Thus  far,  it 
may  still  be  objected,  that  the  action 
having  through  association  become 
pleasiuable,  we  are,  as  much  as  be- 
fore, moved  to  act  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  pleasure,  namely,  the  pleasure 
of  the  action  itself.  But  granting 
this,  the  matter  does  not  end  here. 
As  we  proceed  in  the  formation  of 
habits,  and  become  accustomed  to 
will  a  particular  act  or  a  particular 
course  of  conduct  because  it  is  pleasur- 
able, we  at  last  continue  to  will  it 
without  any  reference  to  its  being 
pleasurable.  Although,  from  some 
change  in  us  or  in  our  circumstances, 
we  lukve  ceased  to  find  any  plessure 
in  the  action,  or  perhaps  to  anticipate 
any  pleasure  as  the  consequence  of  it, 
we  still  continue  to  desire  the  action, 
and  consequently  to  do  it.  In  this 
manner  it  is  that  habits  of  hurtful 
excess  continue  to  be  practised  al- 
though they  have  ceased  to  be  plea- 
surable ;  and  in  this  manner  also  it 
is  that  the-  habit  of  willing  to  per- 
severe in  the  course  which  he  has 
chosen  does  not  desert  the  moral 
hero^  even  when  the  reward,  however 
real,  which  he  doubtless  receives  from 
the  consdoutness  of  well-doing,  is 
anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the 
sufferings  he  undergoes  or  the  wishes 
which  he  may  have  to  renounce. 

A  habit  of  willing  is  commonly 
called  a  purpose;    and  among    the 
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causes  of  our  TolitionB,  and  of  the 
actions  which  flow  from  them,  most 
be  reckoned  not  only  likings  and  aver- 
sions, but  also  purposes.  It  is  only 
when  our  purposes  have  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  feelings  of  pain  or 
pleasure  from  which  they  originally 
took  their  rise  that  we  are  said  to 
have  a  confirmed  character.  "  A  char- 
acter," says  Novalis,  "  is  a  completely 
fashioned  will ; "  and  the  will,  once 
BO  fashioned,  may  be  steady  and  con- 
stant, when  the  passive  susceptibili- 
ties of  pleasure  and  pain  are  greatly 
weakened  or  materially  chang^L 

With  the  corrections  and  explana- 
tions now  given,  the  doctrine  of  the 
causation  of  our  volitions  by  motives, 
and  of  motives  by  the  desirable  ob- 
jects o£Fered  to  us,  combined  with  our 
particular  susceptibilities  of  desire, 
may  be  considered,  I  hope,  as  suffi- 
ciently established  for  the  purposes  of 
this  treatise.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

THAT  THERE  IS,  OR  MAY  BE,  A  SCIENCE 
OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

§  I.  It  is  a  common  notion,  or  at 
least  it  is  implied  in  many  common 
modes  of  speech,  that  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions  of  sentient  beings 
are  not  a  subject  of  science,  in  the 
same  strict  sense  in  which  this  is  true 
of  the  objects  of  outward  nature.  This 
notion  seems  to  involve  some  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  by  clearing  up. 

Any  facts  are  fitted,  in  themselves, 
to  be  a  subject  of  science,  which  fol- 
low one  another  according  to  constant 
laws ;  although  those  laws  may  not 
have  been  discovered,  nor  even  be 
discoverable  by  our  existing  resources. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  most  familiar 
class  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
those  of  rain  and  sunshine.   Scientific 

*  Some  arguments  and  explanations, 
supplomentary  to  those  in  the  toxt,  will  be 
found  in  An  Examination  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Jfaniilton'$  PhiloMophy,  chap.  xxvi. 


inqoiiy  has   not   yet  sacoeeded    in 
ascertaining  the  order  of  anteoedenot 
and  consequence  among  these  pheno- 
mena, so  as  to  be  able,  at  least  in  oor 
regions  of  the  earth,  to  predict  them 
with  certainty  or  even  with  any  high 
d^ree  of  probability.     Yet  no  one 
doubts  that  the  phenomena  depend 
on  laws,  and  that  these  must  be  deri- 
vative laws  resulting    from    known 
idtimate  laws,  those  of    heat,  ^eo- 
tridty,  vaporisation,  and  elastic  fluids. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  antecedent 
circumstances,  we  could,  even  from 
those  more  general  laws,  predict  (sav- 
ing difficulties  of  calculation)  the  state 
of  the  weather  at  any  future  time. 
Meteorology,  therefore,  not  only  bss 
in  itself  every  natural  requisite  for 
being,   but    actually    is,    a    acienoe; 
though,  from  the  difficulty  of  obserr- 
ing  we  facts  on  which  the  phenomos 
depend,  (a  difficulty  inherent  in  ths 
peculiar  nature  of  those  phenomena,) 
the  science  is  extremely  imperfect; 
and  were  it  perfect,  might  probaUy 
be  of  little  avail  in  practice,  since  the 
data  requisite  for  applying  its  prin- 
ciples to  particular  instances  woold 
rarely  be  procurable. 

A  case  may  be  conceived  of  an 
intermediate  character  between  ths 
perfection  of  science  and  this  its  ex- 
treme imperfection.  It  may  happen 
that  the  greater  causes,  tiiose  on 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena depends,  are  within  the  reach 
of  observation  and  measorement ;  so 
that  if  no  other  causes  interveued,  a 
complete  explanation  could  be  given 
not  only  of  the  phenomenon  in  gene- 
ral, but  of  all  the  variations  and 
modifications  which  it  admits  of. 
But  inasmuch  as  other,  perhaps  many 
other  causes^  separately  insignificant 
in  their  effects,  co-operate  or  conflict 
in  many  or  in  all  cases  with  those 
greater  causes,  the  effect,  accordingly, 
presents  more  or  less  of  aberration 
from  what  would  be  produced  by  the 
greater  causes  alone.  Now  if  these 
minor  causes  are  not  so  constantly 
accessible,   or  not  accessible  at   all 
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to  Aocnrate  obBervation,  the  principal 
mass  of  the  eflfect  may  still,  as  before, 
be  acootmted  for,  and  even  predicted ; 
bat  there  will  be  variations  and  modi- 
fications which  we  shall  not  be  com- 
petent to  explain  thoroughly,  and  our 
predictions  will  not  be  fulfilled  accur- 
ately, but  only  approximately. 

It  is  thus,   for  example,  with  the 
theoxy  of  the  tides.     No  one  doubts 
that  Tidology  (as  Dr.  Whewell  pro* 
poses  to  call  it)  is  really  a  science. 
As  much  of  the  phenomena  as  depends 
on  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
is  completely  understood,  and  may  in 
any,  even  unknown,  part  of  the  earth's 
surface   be  foretold  with   certainty; 
and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena depends  on  those  causes.     But 
circumstances   of  a  local   or   casual 
nature,  such   as  the  configuration  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  degree 
of  confinement  from  shores,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  &.C.,  influence  in 
many  or  in  all  places  the  height  and 
time  of  the  tide ;  and  a  portion   of 
these  circumstances  being  either  not 
accurately   knowable,    not    precisely 
measurable,  or  not  capable  of  being 
certainly  foreseen,  the  tide  in  known 
places  commonly  varies  from  the  cal- 
culated result  of  general  principles  by 
itome  difference  that  we  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  in  unknown  ones  may  vary 
from  it  by  a  difference  that  we  are 
not   able  to  foresee    or  conjecture. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  is  it  certain 
that  these  variations  depend  on  causes, 
and  follow  their  causes  by  laws  of 
unerring  uniformity  ;  not  only,  there- 
fore, is  tidology  a  science,  like  meteo- 
vology,  but  it  is  what,  hitherto  at 
least,  meteorology  is  not,  a  science 
largely  available  in  practice.     Gene- 
nl  laws  may  be  laid  down  respecting 
the  tides ;  predictions  may  be  f  onnded 
on  those  laws,  and  the  result  will  in 
the  main,  though  often  not  with  com- 
plete aocuracy,  correspond  to  the  pre- 
dictions. 

And  this  is  what  is  or  ought  to  be 
't^t  by  those  who  speak  of  sciences 
which  are  not  txaet  sciences.     Astro- 
nomy was  onoe  a  science,  without 


being  an  exact  science.  It  could  not 
become  exact  until  not  only  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  planetary  motions,  but 
the  perturbations  also^  were  accounted 
for,  and  referred  to  their  causes. 
It  has  become  an  exact  science, 
because  its  phenomena  have  been 
brought  imder  laws  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
phenomena  are  influenced,  whether 
m  a  great  or  only  in  a  trifling  degree, 
whether  in  all  or  only  in  some  cases, 
and  assigning  to  each  of  those  causes 
the  share  of  effect  which  really  belongs 
to  it  But  in  the  theory  of  the  tides, 
the  only  laws  as  yet  accurately  ascer- 
tained are  those  of  the  causes  which 
affect  the  phenomenon  in  all  cases, 
and  in  a  considerable  degree ;  while 
others  which  affect  it  in  some  cases 
only,  or,  if  in  all,  only  in  a  slight 
degree,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertamed  and  studied  to  enable  us 
to  lay  down  their  laws,  still  less  to 
deduce  the  completed  law  of  the 
phenomenon,  by  compounding  the 
effects  of  the  greater  with  those  of 
the  minor  causes.  Tidology,  there- 
fore, is  not  yet  an  exact  science  ;  not 
from  any  inherent  incapacity  of  being 
so,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining with  complete  precision  the 
real  derivative  uniformities.  By  com- 
bining, however,  the  exact  laws  of  the 
greater  causes,  and  of  such  of  the 
mwor  ones  as  are  sufficiently  known, 
with  such  empirical  laws  or  such 
approximate  generalisations  respect- 
ing the  miscellaneous  variations  as 
can  be  obtained  by  specific  observa- 
tion, we  can  lay  down  general  pro- 
positions which  will  be  true  in  the 
main,  and  on  which,  with  allowance 
for  the  degree  of  their  probable  in- 
accuracy, we  may  safely  ground  our 
expectations  and  our  conduct. 

§  2.  The  scienoe  of  human  nature 
is  of  this  description.  It  falls  far 
short  of  the  standard  of  exactness 
now  realised  in  Astronomy  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not 
be  as  much  a  science  as  Tidology  is, 
or  as  Astronomy  was  when  its  calcula- 
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tions  had  only  niMtered  the  main 
phenomena,  but  not  the  perturbations. 
The  phenomena  uritn  whidn  this 
adenoe  is  conversant '  being  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of 
human  beings,  it  would  have  at* 
tained  the  ideal  perfection  of  a 
science  if  it  enabled  us  to  foretell 
how  an  individual  would  think,  feel, 
or  act  throughout  life,  with  the  same 
oertalnty  with  which  astronomy  en* 
ables  us  to  predict  the  places  and  the 
occultations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  needs  scarcely  be  stated  that  no> 
thing  approaching  to  this  can  be  done. 
The  actions  of  individuals  could  not 
be  predicted  with  scientific  accuracy, 
were  it  only  because  we  cannot  fore- 
see the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  those  indivtduflls  will  be  placed. 
But  further,  even  in  any  given  combi- 
nation of  (present)  circumstances,  no 
assertion,  which  is  both  preoiBe  and 
universally  true,  can  be  made  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  human  beings 
wUl  think,  feel,  or  act  This  is  not, 
however,  because  every  person^s  modes 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  do 
not  depend  on  causes;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  if,  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual, our  data  could  be  complete, 
we  even  now  know  enough  of  the  ulti- 
mate laws  by  which  mental  pheno- 
mena are  determined  to  enable  us  in 
many  cases  to  predict,  with  tolerable 
oeitainty,  what,  in  the  greater  number 
of  supposable  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, his  conduct  or  sentiments 
would  be.  But  the  impressions  and 
actions  of  human  beings  are  not  solely 
the  result  of  their  present  circum- 
stances, but  the  joint  result  of  those 
circumstances  and  of  the  characters 
of  the  individuals;  and  the  agencies 
which  determine  human  character  are 
so  numerous  and  diversified,  (nothing 
which  has  happened  to  the  person 
throughout  life  being  without  its  por- 
tion of  influence,)  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  are  never  in  any  two  cases 
exactiy  similar.  Hence,  even  if  our 
science  of  human  nature  were  theore- 
tically perfect,  that  is,  if  we  could 
calculate  any  diara^ter  as  we  can  cal- 


culate the  orbit  of  any  planet,  frm 
given  ^daUt;  still,  as  the  data  an 
never  all  given,  nor  ever  predaeif 
alike  in  Afferent  cases,  we  ooeU 
neither  make  positive  predictioBi,  va 
lay  down  universal  propositions. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  d 
those  effects  which  it  is  of  most  in* 
portance  to  render  amenable  to  ho- 
man  foresight  and  control  are  deter- 
mined, like  the  tides,  in  an  inoampw* 
ably  greater  degree  by  general  cmm, 
than  by  all  pwtial  causes  taken  to- 
gether ;  depending  in  the  main  « 
those  drcnmstances  and  qualities 
which  are  common  to  all  mantind, 
or  at  least  to  lai^  bodies  of  thn, 
and  only  on  a  small  d^ree  oo  Um 
idiosyncrasies  of  organisatioa  or  tke 
peculiar  history  of  individuali ;  it  ii 
evidently  possible,  with  regard  to  aS 
such  effects,  to  make  predictiss 
which  will  (UmoH  always  be  verifiMi 
and  general  propositions  whidi  are 
almost  always  tnie.  And  wheienf 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  how  tbegnik 
majority  of  the  hunum  race,  or  d 
some  nation  or  class  of  persoos,  viD 
think,  feel,  and  act,  these  propostioai 
are  equivaJent  to  universal  onea  Fk 
the  purposes  of  political  and  aocitl 
science  this  u  sufficient.  As  we  fo" 
merly  remarked,*  an  approxiosti 
generalisation  is,  in  social  inqvin^ 
for  most  practical  purposes  eqiii^ 
lent  to  an  exact  one ;  that  wii^  * 
only  probable  when  asserted  of  isfi* 
vidual  human  beings  indiscrtniiiuit<^ 
selected,  being  certain  when  aflinned 
of  the  character  and  oolleotive  eoodoct 
of  masses. 

It  is  no  disparagement,  therefoni 
to  the  science  of  Human  Nature  thM 
those  of  its  general  propositions  whiflk 
descend  sufficiently  into  detail  to  sern 
as  a  foundation  for  predicting  pbco*' 
mena  in  the  concrete  are  for  the  dm^ 
part  only  approximately  tme^  But  b 
order  to  give  a  genuinely  soieiitifie 
character  to  the  study,  it  is  Miq^n* 
sable  that  these  approximate  gewA- 
lisations,  which  in  themselves  wontf 
amount  onliy  to  the  lowest  kind  of 
•  Supra,  p.  994. 
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empirical  laws,  should  be  connected 
deductively  with  the  laws  of  nature 
from  which  they  result — should  be 
resolved  into  the  properties  of  the 
causes  on  which  the  phenomena  de- 

Snd.  In  other  words,  the  science  of 
uman  Nature  may  be  said  to  exist  in 
proportion  as  the  approximate  truths 
which  compose  a  practical  knowledge 
of  mankind  can  be  exhibited  as 
eorollaries  from  the  universal  laws  of 
human  nature  on  which  they  rest, 
whereby  the  proper  limits  of  those  ap- 
proximate truths  would  be  shown,  and 
we  should  be  enabled  to  deduce  others 
for  any  new  state  of  circumstances,  in 
anticipation  of  speci6c  experience. 

The  proposition  now  stated  is  the 
text  on  which  the  two  succeeding 
ehapters  will  furnish  the  comment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or  THE  LAWS  OF  mutd. 

1 1.  What  the  Mind  is,  as  well  as 
what  Matter  is,  or  any  other  question 
respecting  Things  in  themselves,  as 
distinguished  from  their  sensible  mani- 
festations, it  would  be  foreign  to  the 
puzposes  of  this  treatise  to  consider. 
Here,  as  throughout  our  inquiiy,  we 
shall  keep  clear  of  all  speculations  re- 
specting the  mind's  own  nature,  and 
shall  understand  by  the  laws  of  mind 
those  of  mental  phenomena — of  the 
various  feelings  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness of  sentient  beings.  These,  accord- 
ing to  the  dassification  we  have  uni- 
fonnly  followed,  consist  of  Thoughts, 
Emotions,  Volitions,  and  Sensations ; 
the  last  being  as  truly  states  of  Mind 
as  the  three  former.  It  is  usual,  in* 
deed,  to  speak  of  sensations  as  states 
of  body,  not  of  mind.  But  this  is  the 
common  confusion  of  giving  one  and 
the  same  name  to  a  phenomenon  and 
to  the  proximate  cause  or  conditions 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  immediate 
snteoedent  of  a  sensation  is  a  state  of 
body,  but  the  sensation  itself  is  a  state 
of  mind.  If  the  word  mind  means 
anything,  it  means  that  which  feels. 


Whatever  opinion  we  hold  respecting 
the  fundamental  identity  or  diversity 
of  matter  and  mind,  in  any  cane  the 
distinction  between  mental  and  physi- 
cal facts,  between  the  internal  and 
the  external  world,  will  always  re- 
main as  a  matter  of  classification ; 
and  in  that  classification,  sensations, 
like  all  other  feelings,  must  be  ranked 
as  mental  phenomena.  Themechanism 
of  their  production,  both  in  the  body 
itself  and  in  what  is  called  outward 
nature,  is  all  that  can  with  any  pro- 
priety be  classed  as  physical. 

The  phenomena  of  mind,  then,  are 
the  various  feelings  of  our  nature, 
both  those  improperly  called  physical 
and  those  peculiarly  designated  as 
mental ;  and  by  the  laws  of  mind  I 
mean  the  laws  according  to  which 
those  feelings  generate  one  another. 

§  2.  All  states  of  mind  are  imme- 
diately caused  either  by  other  states 
of  mind  or  by  states  of  body.  When 
a  state  of  mind  is  produced  by  a  state 
of  mind,  I  call  the  law  concerned  in 
the  case  a  law  of  Mind  When  a 
state  of  mind  is  produced  directly  by 
a  state  body,  the  law  is  a  law  of  Body, 
and  belongs  to  physical  science. 

With  regard  to  those  states  of  mind 
which  are  called  sensations,  all  are 
agreed  that  these  have  for  their  im- 
mediate antecedents  states  of  body. 
Every  sensation  has  for  its  proximate 
cause  some  affection  of  the  portion  of 
our  frame  called  the  nervous  system, 
whether  this  affection  originate  in  the 
action  of  some  external  object,  or  in 
some  pathological  condition  of  the 
nervous  organisation  itself.  The  laws 
of  this  portion  of  our  nature — the 
varieties  of  our  sensations  and  the  phy- 
sical conditions  on  which  they  proxi- 
mately depend — manifestly  belong  to 
the  province  of  Physiology. 

Whether  the  remainder  of  our  men- 
tal states  are  similarly  dependent  on 
physical  conditions,  is  one  of  the  vexa- 
ta  quettUmes  in  the  science  of  human 
nature.  It  is  still  disputed  whether 
our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions 
are  generated  through  the  interveii- 
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tion  of  material  mechaniBm ;  whether 
we  have  organs  of  thought  and  of  emo- 
tion in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
have  organs  of  sensation.  Many  emi- 
nent physiologists  hold  the  affirma- 
tive. These  contend  that  a  thought 
(for  example)  is  as  much  the  result  of 
nervous  agency  as  a  sensation  ;  that 
some  particular  state  of  our  nervous 
system,  in  particular  of  that  central 
portion  of  it  called  the  brain,  invari- 
ably precedes,  and  is  presupposed  by, 
every  state  of  our  consciousness.  Ac- 
cording to-this  theory,  one  state  of  mind 
is  never  really  produced  by  another  ; 
all  are  produced  by  states  of  body. 
When  one  thought  seems  to  call  up 
another  by  association,  it  is  not  really 
a  thought  which  recalls  a  thought ;  the 
association  did  not  exist  between  the 
two  thoughts,  but  between  the  two 
'states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  which 
preceded  the  thoughts  :  one  of  those 
states  recalls  the  other,  each  being  at- 
tended, in  its  passage,  by  the  particu- 
lar state  of  consciousness  which  is  con- 
sequent on  it.  On  this  theory  the  uni- 
formities of  succession  among  states 
of  mind  would  be  mere  derivative 
uniformities,  resulting  from  the  laws 
of  succession  of  the  bodily  states 
which  cause  them.  There  would  be 
no  original  mental  laws,  no  Laws 
of  Mind  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  term,  at  all ;  and  mental  science 
would  be  a  mere  branch,  though  the 
highest  and  most  recondite  branch,  of 
the  science  of  Physiology.  M.  Comte, 
accordingly,  claims  the  scientific  cog- 
nisance of  moral  and  intellectual  phe- 
nomena exclusively  for  physiologists ; 
and  not  only  denies  to  Psychology,  or 
Mental  Philosophy  properly  so  called, 
the  character  of  a  science,  but  places 
it,  in  the  chimerical  nature  of  its  ob- 
jf'cts  and  pretensions,  almost  on  a  par 
^nth  astrology. 

But,  after  all  has  been  said  which 
can  be  said,  it  remains  incontestable 
that  there  exist  uniformities  of  suc- 
cession among  states  of  mind,  and 
that  these  can  be  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  Further, 
that  every  mental  state  has  a  nervous 


state  for  its  immediate  antecedent  an^ 
proximate  cause,  though  extremeljr 
probable,  cannot  hitherto  be  said  to 
be  provcKl,  in  the  conclusive  muiser 
in  which  this  can  be  proved  of  sem- 
tions ;  and  even  were  it  certain,  jek 
evexT  one  must  admit  that  we  vt 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  nervous  states;  we  kuov 
not)  and  at  present  have  no  mma 
of  knowing,  in  what  respect  ooe  d 
them  differs  from  another  ;  and  oor 
only  mode  of  studying  their  saoce*- 
sions  or  co-existences  must  be  bf 
observing  the  successions  and  co^- 
istences  of  the  mental  states  of  whkb 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  geneiaton 
or  causes.  The  successions,  therefoR^ 
which  obtain  among  mental  pkeoi)- 
mena  do  not  admit  of  being  deducei 
from  the  physiological  laws  of  o« 
nervous  organisation  ;  and  all  Rtl 
knowledge  of  them  must  otHitiao^ 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  if  not  alnjii 
to  be  sought  in  the  direct  stod;,  by 
observation  and  experiment^  of  the 
mental  successions  themselves.  Sino^ 
therefore,  the  order  of  onr  mentJ 
phenomena  must  be  studied  in  tbo« 
phenomena,  and  not  inferred  fron 
the  laws  of  any  phenomena  nore 
general,  there  is  a  distinct  and  sep** 
rate  Science  of  Mind. 

The  relations,  indeed,  of  that  scieoff 
to  the  science  of  physiol(^y  must  ne>tr 
be  overlooked  or  undervalued.  I^ 
must  by  no  means  be  forgotten  tbit 
the  laws  of  mind  may  be  derivatiit 
laws  resulting  from  laws  of  uos^ 
life,  and  that  their  truth  therefoie 
may  ultimately  depend  on  phj*"* 
conditions ;  and  theinfluenoeof  ph^B^ 
logical  states  or  physiological  chaog«s 
in  altering  or  counteractii^  the  wtn- 
tal  successions  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  psychologic^ 
study.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tj 
reject  the  resource  of  psychologic 
analysis,  and  construct  the  theoi}'  of 
the  mind  solely  on  such  data  as  pbj* 
siology  at  present  affords,  se^'"**^ 
me  as  great  an  error  in  principle,  and 
an  even  more  serious  one  in  praotioR 
Imperfect  as  is  the  science  of  mind, 
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I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  is  in 
a  considerably  more  advanced  state 
than  the  portion  of  physiology  which 
corresponds  to  it ;  and  to  discard  the 
former  for  the  latter  appears  to  me 
an  infringement  of  the  true  canons 
of  inductive  philosophy,  which  must 
produce,  and  which  does  produce,  erro- 
neous conclusions  in  some  very  im- 
portant departments  of  the  science  of- 
human  nature. 

§  3.  The  subject,  then,  of  Psycho- 
logy is  the  uniformities  of  succession, 
the  laws,  whether  ultimate  or  deri- 
vative, according  to  which  one  mental 
state  succeeds  another — is  caused  by, 
or  at  least  is  caused  to  follow,  another. 
Of  these  laws,  some  are  general,  others 
more  special.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  the  most  general  laws. 

First,  Whenever  any  state  of  con- 
sciousness has  once  been  excited  in 
us,  no  matter  by  what  cause,  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  the  same  state  of  con- 
■ciousness,  a  state  of  consciousness 
resembling  the  former,  but  inferior  in 
intensity.  Is  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced in  us,  without  the  presence  of 
any  such  cause  as  excited  it  at  first. 
Thus,  if  we  have  once  seen  or  touched 
an  object,  we  can  afterwards  think  of 
the  object  though  it  be  absent  from 
our  sight  or  from  our  touch.  If  we 
have  been  joyful  or  grieved  at  some 
event,  we  can  think  of  or  remember 
our  past  joy  or  grief,  though  no  new 
event  of  a  happy  or  painful  nature 
has  taken  place.  When  a  poet  has 
pit  together  a  mental  picture  of  an 
unagina^  object,  a  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, a  TJna,  or  a  Hamlet,  he  can 
afterwards  think  of  the  ideal  object 
he  has  created  without  any  fresh  act 
of  intellectual  combination.  This  law 
is  expressed  by  saying,  in  the  language 
of  Hume,  that  every  mental  imprei- 
Mion  has  its  idea. 

Secondly,  These  ideas,  or  secondary 
mental  states,  are  excited  by  our  im- 
pressions, or  by  other  ideas,  according 
to  certain  laws  which  are  called  Laws 
of  Association.  Of  these  laws  the 
first  is,  that  similar  ideas  tend  to  ex- 


cite one  another.  The  second  is,  that 
when  two  impressions  have  been  fre- 
quently experienced  (or  even  thought 
of),  either  simultaneously  or  in  imme- 
diate succession,  then  whenever  one 
of  these  impressions,  or  the  idea  of  it, 
recurs,  it  tends  to  excite  the  idea  of 
the  other.  The  third  law  is,  that 
greater  intensity  in  either  or  both  of 
the  impressions  is  eqtdvalent,  in  ren- 
dering them  excitable  by  one  another, 
to  a  greater  frequency  of  conjunction. 
These  are  the  laws  of  ideas,  on  which 
I  shall  not  enlarge  in  this  place,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  works  professedly 
psychological,  in  particular  to  Mr, 
James  Mill's  Analysia  of  ike  PhenO' 
mena  of  the  Human  Mind,  where  the 
princi]Md  laws  of  association,  along 
with  many  of  their  applications,  are 
copiously  exemplified,  and  with  a  mas- 
ter! v  hand.* 

These  simple  or  elementary  I^aws 
of  Mind  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  experimental  in- 
quiry ;  nor  could  they  have  been  as- 
certained in  any  other  manner.  But 
a  certain  number  of  elementary  laws 
having  thus  been  obtained,  it  is  a  fair 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry  how  far 
those  laws  can  be  made  to  go  in  ex- 
plaining the  actual  phenomena.  It  is 
obvious  that  complex  laws  of  thought 
and  feeling  not  only  may,  but  must 
be  generated  from  these  simple  laws. 

*  When  this  chapter  waa  written,  Pro- 
fessor Baiu  hiid  not  yet  publishecl  oven  the 
first  part  (••  The  Senses  and  the  Iiitelloct") 
of  his  profound  Treati!«e  on  the  Mhid.  In 
this  the  laws  of  association  have  been  more 
comprehensively  stated  and  more  largely 
exemplified  than  by  any  previous  writer ; 
and  tne  work,  having  been  completed  by 
the  publication  of  "  "nie  Emotions  and  the 
Will,"  may  now  bo  referred  to  an  incom- 
parably the  most  complete  onalytioU  ex- 
position of  the  mental  phenomena,  on  the 
l>asis  of  a  legitimate  induction,  which  has 

Jet  been  produced.  More  recently  still, 
Ir.  Bain  has  ioined  with  me  in  appending 
to  a  new  edition  of  the  *'  Analysu  "  notes 
intended  to  bring  up  the  analytic  science 
of  Mind  to  its  latoit  improvements. 

Many  striking  applications  of  the  laws  of 
association  to  the  explanation  of  complex 
mental  phenomena  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Heroert  Spencer's  **Frtnciples  of  Psy- 
chology." 
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And  It  l0  to  be  remarked  that  the 
case  IB  not  always  one  of  Coinpoeition 
of  Causes :  the  effect  of  concurring 
causes  is  not  always  precisely  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  those  causes 
when  separate,  nor  even  always  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind  with  them. 
Reverting  to  the  distinction  which 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
theory  of  induction,  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  are  sometimes 
analogous  to  mechanical,  but  some- 
times also  to  chemical  lavrs.  When 
many  impressions  or  ideas  are  operat- 
ing in  the  mind  together,  there  some- 
times takes  place  a  process  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  to  chemical  combination. 
When  impressions  have  been  so  often 
experienced  in  conjunction  that  each 
of  them  calls  up  readily  and  instan- 
taneously the  ideas  of  the  whole 
group,  those  ideas  sometimes  melt 
and  coalesce  into  one  another,  and 
appear  not  several  ideas,  but  one,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  when  the  seven 
prismatic  colours  are  presented  to  the 
eye  in  rapid  succession  the  sensation 
produced  is  that  of  white.  But  as  in 
this  last  case  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  seven  colours  when  they  rapidly 
follow  one  another  generate  white,  but 
not  that  they  actually  are  white ;  so  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Complex  Idea, 
formed  by  the  blendiqg  together  of 
several  simpler  ones,  should,  when  it 
really  appears  simple,  (that  is,  when 
the  separate  elements  are  not  con- 
sciously distinguishable  in  it,)  be  said 
to  re$uU  fronif  or  be  ffcnerated  by,  the 
simple  ideas,  not  to  consist  of  them. 
Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists 
of  the  simple  ideas  of  a  certain  colour, 
a  certain  form,  a  certain  taste  and 
smell,  &a,  because  we  can,  by  inter- 
rogating our  consciousness,  perceive 
all  these  elements  in  the  idea.  But 
we  cannot  perceive,  in  so  apparently 
simple  a  feeling  as  our  perception  of 
the  shape  of  an  object  by  the  eye,  all 
that  multitude  of  ideas  derived  from 
other  senses,  without  which  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  no  such  visual  per- 
ception would  ever  have  had  exist- 
ence ;  nor,  in  our  idea  of  Extension, 


can  we   discover    those    elemental^ 
ideas  of  resistance  derived  from  oar 
muscular  frame  in  which  it  has  bes 
conclusively  shown  that  the  idea  al- 
ginates.   These,  therefore,  are  essm 
of  mental  chemistry,  in  which  k  b 
proper  to  say  that  the  simple 
generate,  rather  than  that  th^ 
pose,  the  complex  ones. 

With  respect  to  all  the  other 
stituents  of  the  mind,  its  beliefa,  it« 
abstruser  conceptions,  its  8entlmaits» 
emotions,   and    volitiona,    there   are 
some  (among  whom  are  HartleT  aad 
the  author  of  the  Analysis)  who  xbak 
that  the  whole  of  these  are  genented 
from  simple  ideas  of  sensatiafn  bvA 
chemistry  similar  to  that  which  «v 
have  just  exemplified.     Theee  phik- 
sophers  have  made  out  a  great  pact 
of  their  case,  but  I  am  not  aatiaftrf 
that  they  have  established  the  wkak 
of  it.     They  have  shown  that  t&o* 
is  such  a  thing  as  mental  eheiniiti; ; 
that  the  heterogeneous  nature  d  & 
feeling  A,  considered  in  relatiaa  to 
B  and  C,  is  no  conclusive  mrgommt 
against  its  being  generated  from  B 
and  C.      Having  proved   thk,  tb^ 
proceed   to   show  that   where  A  is 
found  B  and  C  were  or  may  have 
been  present ;  and  why,   thetefuR. 
they  ask,  should  not  A  have  bsm 
generated  from  B  and  C  ?    Bui  eva 
if  this  evidence  were  carried  to  tk 
highest  degree  of  oompletenen  wkiA 
it  admits  of ;  if  it  were  shown  (^ 
hitherto  it  has  not,  in  all  oaa< 
that  certain  groups  of  associated  ideai 
not  only  might  have  been,  but 
ally  were  present  whencTer  the 
recondite  mental  feeling  was 
enoed,   this  would  amount  only  tt 
the  Method  of  Agreement,  and  onU 
not  prove  causation  until  caaSruMii 
by  the  more  conclusive  evidence  «i 
the  Method  of  Difference.      If  ih> 
question  be  whether  Belief  ia  a  ncn 
case  of  dose  association  of  idcaa»  n 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  o- 
perimentally  if  it  be  true  that  aar 
ideas    whatever,  provided    they  aiv 
associated  with  the  required  d^r^ 
of  doaeneas,  give  rise  to  b^id.    U 
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tbe  inqoirj  be  into  the  origin  of 
moral  feelingB,  the  feeling,  for  ex- 
ample, of  moral  reprobation,  it  is 
neoesiarj  to  compare  all  the  yarietiea 
of  actions  or  states  of  mind  which 
are  ever  morally  disapproved,  and  see 
'whether  in  all  these  cases  it  can  be 
shown,  or  reasonably  surmised,  that 
the  action  or  state  of  mind  had  be* 
come  connected  by  association,  in  the 
disapproving  mind,  with  some  parti- 
cular class  of  hateful  or  disgusting 
ideas ;  and  the  method  employed  is, 
thus  far,  that  of  Agr^ment  But 
this  is  not  enough.  Supposing  this 
proved,  we  must  try  further  by  the 
Method  of  Difference  whether  this 
particular  kind  of  hateful  or  disgust- 
ing ideas,  when  it  becomes  associated 
with  an  action  previously  indifferent, 
will  render  that  action  a  subject  of 
moral  disapproval  If  this  question 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
is  shown  to  be  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  that  an  association  of  that  par- 
ticular description  is  the  generatinff 
caose  of  moral  reprobation.  That  afi 
this  is  the  case  has  been  rendered 
exte«mely  probable,  but  the  experi- 
ments have  not  been  tried  with  the 
degree  of  precision  necessary  for  a 
<x>mi^ete  and  absolutely  oondtusive  in- 
duction.* 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that 
even  if  all  which  this  theory  of  mental 
phenomena  contends  for  could  be 
proved,  we  should  not  be  the  more 
enabled  to  resolve  the  laws  of  the 
more  complex  feelings  into  those  of 
the  simpler  ones.  The  generation  of 
one  class  of  mental  phenomena  from 
another,  whenever  it  can  be  made  out, 
is  a  highly  interesting  fact  in  pey- 
chologieal  chemistry ;  but  it  no  more 
sQperwdes  the  necessity  of  an  experi* 

*  In  tiw  esse  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
the  pUoe  of  direct  experioMnt  is  to  a  oou- 
sldenble  exteot  supplied  by  historical  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  able  to  trace  with  a 
tolerable  approach  to  certain^  the  partl- 
ccUar  aeeooistlons  ^7  which  those  senti- 
nienta  are  engendered.  This  has  been 
attempted,  so  far  as  respects  the  sentl- 
ineut  ol  justice,  in  a  UtUe  work  by  the 
pfcseat  attUwr,  entitlsd  fftUilaria»um, 


mental  study  of  the  generated  pheno- 
menon, thsn  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  oxygen  and  sulphur 
enables  us  to  deduce  those  of  sulphuric 
acid  without  specific  observation  and 
experiment.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  judg- 
menti^  our  desirefl,  or  our  volitions, 
from  simpler  mental  phenomena^  it  in 
not  the  less  imperative  to  ascertain 
the  sequences  of  the  complex  pheno- 
mena themselves  by  special  stody  in 
conformity  to  the  canons  of  Induction. 
Thus,  in  respect  to  Belief,  psycho- 
logists will  always  have  to  inquire 
what  beliefs  we  have  by  direct  con- 
sciousness, and  acoordmg  to  what 
laws  one  belief  produces  another; 
what  are  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which 
one  thing  is  recognised  by  the  mind, 
either  rightly  or  erroneously,  as  evi- 
dence of  another  thing.  In  regard 
to  Desire,  they  will  have  to  examine 
what  objects  we  desire  naturally,  and 
by  what  causes  we  are  made  to  desire 
things  originally  indifferent,  or  even 
disagreeable  to  us  ;  and  so  forth.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  general 
laws  of  association  prevail  among 
these  more  intricate  states  of  mind^ 
in  the. same  manner  as  among  the 
simpler  ones.  A  desire,  an  emotion, 
an  idea  of  the  higher  order  of  abstrac- 
tion, even  our  judgments  and  volitions 
when  they  have  become  habitual,  are 
called  up  by  association,  according  to 
precisely  the  same  laws  as  our  simple 
ideas. 

§  4.  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries 
it  will  be  natural  and  necessary  to 
examine  how  far  the  production  of 
one  state  of  mind  by  another  is  in- 
fluenced by  any  assignable  state  of 
body.  The  commonest  observation 
shows  that  different  minds  are  sus- 
ceptible in  very  different  degrees  to 
the  action  oi  the  same  psychological 
causes.  The  idea»  for  example,  of  a 
given  desirable  object  will  excite  in 
different  minds  very  different  degrees 
of  intensity  of  desire.  The  same  sub  • 
ject  of  meditation  presented  to  differ* 
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ent  minds,  will  excite  in  them  veiy 
unequal  degrees  of  intellectual  action. 
These  differences  of  mental  suscepti- 
bility  in  different  individuals  may  be, 
first,  original  and  ultimate  facts,  or, 
secondly,  they  may  be  consequences  of 
the  previous  mental  history  of  those 
individuals,  or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  they 
may  depend  on  VMcieties  of  physical 
organisation.  That  the  previous  men- 
tal history  of  the  individuals  must 
have  some  share  in  producing  or  in 
modifying  the  whole  of  their  mental 
character  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  mind  ;  but  that  differ- 
ences of  bodily  structure  also  co- 
operate is  the  opinion  of  all  physi- 
ologists, confirmed  by  common  expe- 
rience. It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
hitherto  this  experience,  being  accepted 
in  the  gross  without  due  antJysis,  has 
been  made  the  groundwork  of  em- 
pirical generalisations  most  detrimen- 
tal to  the  progress  of  real  knowledge. 
It  is  certain  that  the  natural  differ- 
ences which  really  exist  in  the  men- 
tal predispositions  or  susoeptibilitiesof 
different  persons,  are  often  not  uncon- 
nected with  diversities  in  their  organic 
constitution.  But  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  these  organic  differ- 
ences must  in  all  cases  influence  the 
mental  phenomena  directly  and  im- 
mediately. They  often  affect  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  psycho- 
logical causes.  For  example,  the  idea 
of  some  particular  pleasure  may  ex- 
cite in  different  persons,  even  inde- 
pendently of  habit  or  education,  very 
different  strengths  of  desire,  and  this 
may  be  the  effect  of  their  different 
degrees  or  kinds  of  nervous  suscepti- 
bility ;  but  these  organic  differences, 
we  must  remember,  will  render  the 
pleasurable  sensation  itself  more  in- 
tense in  one  of  these  persons  than  in 
the  other ;  so  that  the  idea  of  the 
pleasure  will  also  be  an  intenser 
feeling,  and  will,  by  the  operation 
of  mere  mental  laws,  excite  an  in- 
tenser  desire,  without  its  being  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  desire  itself 
is  directly  influenced  by  the  physical 
peculiarity.    Ao  in  this,  so  in  many 


cases,  such  differences  in  the  kind  or 
in  the  intensity  of  the  physical  aeaDss- 
tions  as  must  necessarily  result  bum 
differences  of  bodily  organisatiaii  viS 
of  themselves  account  formany  dills- 
ences,  not  only  in  the  degree,  bat  eva 
in  the    kind,    of    the  other    mental 
phenomena.      So  true   is  this,  ti»t 
even  different  qualities  of  mind,  differ- 
ent types  of  mental   character,  «%! 
naturally  be  produced  by  mere  diSe*- 
ences  of  intensity  in  the  sensasicni 
generally:  as  is  well  pointed  out  m 
the  able  essay  on   Dr.  Priestley  bv 
Mr.  Martineau,  mentioned  in  a  f  onna 
chapter : — 

"The  sensations  which   form   the 
elements  of  all  knowledge  are  received 
either  simultaneously  or  suooeasively ; 
when  several   are  received  simulta- 
neously, as  the  smell,  the  taste,  tiw 
colour,  the  form,  &c.,  of  a  fruit,  ther 
association   together   constitutes  osr 
idea  of  an  object ;  when  reoeived  soe- 
cessively,  their  association  makes  up 
the  idea  of  an  event.    Anything,  then, 
which  favours  the  associations  of  syn- 
chronous ideas  will  tend  to  produos 
a  knowledge  of  objects,  a  peroeptioi 
of  qualities ;   whUe  anything  which 
favoura  association  in  the  8uoeessiT« 
order  will  tend  to  produce  a  knyv- 
ledge  of  events,  of  the  order  of  occur- 
rences, and  of  the  connection  of  caoK 
and  effect :    in  other  words,  in  the 
one  case  a  perceptive  mind,  with  a 
discriminate  feeling  of  the  pleasur- 
able and  painful  properties  of  things 
a  sense  of  the  grand  and  the  beauti- 
ful will  be  the  result ;  in  the  otkr, 
a  mind  attentive  to  the  movemeiti 
and  phenomena,  a  ratiocinative  vA. 
philosophic  intellect     Now  it  is  sa 
acknowledged  principle  that  all  sensa- 
tions experienced    during    the   pre- 
sence of  any  vivid  impression  beccone 
strongly  associated  with  it  and  with 
each  other,  and  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  synchronous  feelings  of  a 
sensitive  constitution    (».e.   the  one 
which  has  vivid  impressions)  will  be 
more  intimately  blended  than  in  a 
differently  formed   mind?     If   this 
suggestion    has    any   foundation    in 
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truth,  it  leads  to  an  inference  not 
unimportant ;  that  when  nature  has 
endowed  an  individual  with  great 
originid  susceptibility,  be  will  pro- 
bably be  distinguished  by  fondness 
for  natural  history,  a  relish  for  the 
beautiful  and  great,  and  moral  en- 
thusiasm ;  where  there  is  but  a  medio- 
crity of  sensibility,  a  love  of  science, 
of  abstract  truth,  with  a  deficiency  of 
taste  and  of  fervour,  is  likely  to  be 
the  result/' 

We  see  fxx)m  this  example  that 
when  the  general  laws  of  mind  are 
more  accurately  known,  and,  above 
all,  more  skilfully  applied  to  the  de- 
tailed explanation  of  mental  peculia- 
rities, they  will  account  for  many 
more  of  those  peculiarities  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  Unfortunately 
the  reaction  of  the  last  and  present 
generation  against  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  produced 
a  very  general  neglect  of  this  great 
department  of  analytical  inquiry,  of 
which,  consequently,  the  recent  pro- 
gress has  been  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  its  early  promise.  The 
majority  of  those  who  speculate  on 
haman  nature  prefer  dogmatically 
to  assume  that  the  mental  differences 
which  they  perceive,  or  think  they 
perceive,  among  human  beings  are 
ultimate  facts,  incapable  of  being 
either  explained  or  altered,  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  of  fitting  them- 
selves, by  the  requisite  processes  of 
thought,  for  referring  those  mental 
differences  to  the  outward  causes  by 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
duced, and  on  the  removal  of  which 
they  would  cease  to  exist.  The  Ger- 
man school  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  lost  its  tem- 
porary predominance  in  European 
thought,  has  had  this  among  many 
other  injurious  influences  ;  and  at  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  psychological 
scale,  no  writer,  either  of  early  or  of 
recent  date,  is  chargeable  in  a  higher 
degree  with  this  aberration  from  the 
true  scientific  spirit  than  M.  Comte. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  human  beings 
at  least,  differences  in  education  and 


in  outward  circumstances  are  capable 
of  affording  an  adequate  explanation 
of  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  char- 
acter, and  that  the  remainder  may 
be  in  great  part  accounted  for  by 
physical  differences  in  the  sensations 
produced  in  different  individuals  by 
the  same  external  or  internal  cause. 
There  are,  however,  some  mental  facts 
which  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  these 
modes  of  explanation.  Such,  to  take 
the  stroDgest  case,  are  the  various 
instincts  of  animals,  and  the  portion 
of  human  nature  which  corresponds 
to  those  instincts.  No  mode  has  been 
suggested,  even  by  way  of  hypothesis, 
in  which  these  can  receive  any  satis- 
factory, or  even  plausible,  explanation 
from  psychological  causes  alone  ;  and 
there  is  great  reason  to  think  that 
they  have  as  positive,  and  even  as 
direct  and  immediate,  a  connection 
with  phj^ical  conditions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  as  any  of  our  mere  sensa- 
tions have.  A  supposition  which  (it 
is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  add)  in 
no  way  conflicts  with  the  indisputable 
fact  that  these  instincts  may  be  modi' 
fied  to  any  extent,  or  entirely  con- 
quered, in  human  beings,  and  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  even  in  some 
of  the  domesticated  animsJs,  by  other 
mental  influences,  and  by  education. 
Whether  organic  causes  exercise  a 
direct  influence  over  any  other  classes 
of  mental  phenomena  is  hitherto  as 
far  from  being  ascertained  as  is  the 
precise  nature  of  the  organic  condi- 
tions even  in  the  case  of  instincts. 
The  physiology,  however,  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of 
such  rapid  advance,  and  is  continually 
bringing  forth  such  new  and  interest- 
ing results,  that  if  there  be  really  a 
connection  between  mental  peculiari- 
ties and  any  varieties  cognisable  by 
our  senses  in  the  structure  of  the 
cerebral  and  nervous  apparatus,  the 
nature  of  that  connection  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  found  out.  The 
latest  discoveries  in  cerebral  physio- 
logy appear  to  have  proved  that  any 
such  connection  which  may  exist  is  of 
a  radically  different  character  from 
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that  contended  for  by  Gall  and  his 
foUowerSy  and  that  whatever  may 
hereafter  be  found  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  the  subject,  phrenology  at 
least  is  untenable. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  XTHOLOGT,   OB  THB  80IENCS  OF 
THK  FORMATION  OF  CHABACTBB. 

§  I.  Tri  laws  of  mind,  as  obar- 
acterised  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
compose  the  universal  or  abstract 
portion  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature ;  and  all  the  truths  of  common 
experience,  constituting  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind,  must,  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  truths,  be 
results  or  consequences  of  these.  Such 
familiar  maxims,  when  collected  d 
potleriori  from  observation  of  life, 
occupy  among  the  truths  of  the  science 
the  place  of  what,  in  (nir  analysis  of 
Induction,  have  so  often  been  spoken 
of  under  the  title  of  Empirical  Laws. 

An  Empirical  Law  (it  will  be  re- 
membered) is  an  uniformity,  whether 
of  sucoession  or  of  co-existence,  which 
holds  true  in  all  instances  within  our 
limits  of  observation,  but  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  afford  any  assurance  that 
it  would  hold  beyond  those  limits, 
either  because  the  consequent  is  not 
really  the  effect  of  the  antecedent,  but 
forms  part  along  with  it  of  a  chain  of 
effects,  flowing  from  prior  causes  not 
yet  asoertainwl,  or  because  there  is 
ground  to  believe  that  the  sequence 
(though  a  case  of  causation)  is  re- 
solvable into  simpler  sequences,  and, 
depending  therefore  on  a  concurrence 
of  several  natural  agencies,  is  exposed 
to  an  unknown  multitude  of  pos- 
sibilities of  counteraction.  In  other 
words,  an  empirical  law  is  a  gene- 
ralisation, of  which,  not  content  with 
finding  it  true,  we  are  abliged  to  ask 
why  IS  it  true?  knowing  that  its 
truth  is  not  abfiolute,  but  dependent 
on  some  more  general  conditions,  and 
that  it  can  onl^  be  relied  on  in  so  far 


as  there  is  ground  of  assnraiioe  tltst 
those  conditions  are  realised. 

Now,  the  observations  oonoene^ 
human  affairs  collected  from  ccwim 
experience  are  precisely  of   this  st- 
ture.     Even  if  they  were  muveffoSr 
and  exactly  true  within  the  bound*  (^ 
experience,  which  they  never  are,  sfeil 
they  are  not  the  ultimate   lavs  d 
human  action ;  they  are  not  the  ^- 
ciples  of  human  nature,  but  resi^ 
of  those  principles  under  the  cixcnia- 
stances  in  whicm  mankind  have  hxp- 
pened  to  be  placed.     When  the  Psal- 
mist '*  said  in  his  haste  that  all  xnes 
are  liars,"  he  enunciated  what  in  some 
ages  and  countries  is  bome   oat  hf 
ample  experience ;  but  it  is  not  a  law 
of  man's  nature  to  lie,  thofugfa  It  a 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  hiws  «i 
human  nature  that  lying  ia  neazff 
universal  when  certain  external  or. 
cumstances  exist    universally,  e^- 
cially    circumstances    productive  <^ 
habitual   distrust  and   fear.     VTWa 
the  character  of  the  old  is  asserted  to 
be  cautious,  and  of  the  yovmg  im- 
petuous, this,  again,  is  bat  an  empiri- 
cal law ;  for  it  is  not  becanse  of  tfaor 
youth  that  the  young  are  impetnoiak 
nor  because  of  their  age  that  the  old 
are  cautious.     It  is  chiefly,    if   not 
wholb'.  because  the  old,  during  their 
many  years  of  life,  have  generally  had 
much  experience  of  its  various  evii^ 
and  havmg  suffered  or  seen  oiben 
suffer  much  from  incautious  exposure 
to  them,  hAve  acquired  assnriaiww 
favourable  to  circumspection  ;  wh3e 
the  young,  as  well  from  the  absnee 
of   similar  experience  as   fron  the 
greater  strength  of  the  incltns&os 
wh!di  urge  them  to  enteipriae,  en- 
gage themselves  in  it  more  readily. 
Here,  then,  is  the  txplanation  of  the 
empirical  law ;  here  are  the  oonditioas 
which  ultimately  determine  whether 
thelawholdsgoodornot  Ifanoldmaa 
has  not  been  oftener  than  most  young 
men  in  contact  with  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, he  will  be  equally  incautious : 
if  a  youth  has  not  stronger  inclina- 
tions than  an  old  man,  he  probably 
will  be  pa  little  enterpnuaing.     Hm 
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empirical  law  derives  whatever  truth 
it  has  from  the  causal  hiws  of  which 
it  is  a  consequence.  If  we  know 
those  hiws,  we  know  what  are  the 
limits  to  the  derivative  law ;  while, 
if  we  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the 
empirical  law  —  if  it  rests  only  on 
observation  —  there  is  no  safety  in 
applying  it  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstance  in  which 
the  observations  were  made. 

The  really  scientific  truths,  then, 
aie  not  these  empirical  laws,  but  the 
causal  laws  which  explain  them.  The 
empirical  laws  of  those  phenomena 
which  depend  on  known  causes,  and 
of  which  a  general  theory  can  there- 
fore be  coxistruoted,  have,  whatever 
may  be  their  value  in  practice,  no 
other  function  in  science  than  that  of 
verifying  the  conclusions  of  theory. 
Still  more  must  this  be  the  case  when 
most  of  the  empirical  laws  amount, 
even  within  the  limits  of  observation, 
only  to  approximate  generalisations. 

S  2.  This,  however,  is  not,  so  much 
M  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  sciences  called  monU.  It 
is  only  in  the  amplest  branches  of 
•cience  that  empirical  laws  are  ever 
exactly  true,  and  not  alwav*<  in  those. 
Astronomy,  for  example,  is  c^e  sim- 
plest of  1U.I  the  sciences  which  ex- 
plain, in  the  concrete,  the  actual 
course  of  natural  events.  The  causes 
or  forces  on  which  astronomical  phe- 
nomena depend  are  fewer  in  number 
than  those  which  determine  any  other 
of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
Accordingly,  as  each  effect  results 
from  the  conflict  of  but  few  causes,  a 
great  degree  of  regularity  and  uni- 
formity might  be  expected  to  exist 
among  the  effects ;  and  such  is  really 
the  case  :  they  have  a  fixed  order  and 
return  in  cycles.  But  propositions 
"^ihich  should  express  with  absolute 
conectness  all  the  successive  positions 
of  a  planet  until  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted would  be  of  almost  unmanage- 
able complexity,  and  could  be  obtained 
from  theory  alone.  The  generalisa- 
tions which  can  be  collected  on  the 


subject  from  direct  observation,  even 
such  as  Kepler's  law,  are  mere  ap- 
proximations :  the  planets,  owing  to 
their  perturbations  by  one  another, 
do  not  move  in  exact  ellipses.  Thus 
even  in  astronomy  perfect  exactness 
in  the  mere  empiricfd  laws  is  not  to  be 
looked  for ;  much  less,  then,  in  more 
complex  subjects  of  inquiry. 

The  same  example  shows  how  little 
can  be  inferred  against  the  univer- 
sality, or  even  the  simplicity  of  the 
ultimate  laws,  from  the  impossibility 
of  establishing  any  but  approximate 
empirical  laws  of  the  effects.  The 
laws  of  causation  according  to  which 
a  class  of  phenomena  are  produced 
may  be  very  few  and  simple,  and  yet 
the  effects  themselves  may  be  so 
various  and  complicated  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  to  trace  any  reg^arity 
whatever  completely  through  them. 
For  the  phenomena  in  question  may 
be  of  an  eminently  modifiable  charac- 
ter ;-  insomuch  that  innumerable  cir- 
cumstances are  capable  of  influencing 
the  effect,  although  they  may  all  do  it 
according  to  a  very  small  number  of 
laws.  Suppose  that  all  which  passes 
in  the  mind  of  man  is  determined  by 
a  few  simple  laws  :  still,  if  those 
laws  be  sucn  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  facts  surrounding  a  human  being, 
or  of  the  events  which  happen  to  him, 
that  does  not  influence  in  some  mode 
or  degree  his  subsequent  mental  his- 
tory, and  if  the  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent human  beings  are  extremely 
different,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  very 
few  propositions  can  be  made  respect- 
ing the  details  of  their  conduct  or 
feelings  which  will  be  true  of  ail 
mankind. 

Now,  without  deciding  whether  the 
ultimate  laws  of  our  mental  nature 
are  few  or  many,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  they  are  of  the  above  description. 
It  is  certain  that  our  mental  states,  and 
our  mental  capacities  and  suscepti- 
bilities, are  modified,  either  for  a  time 
or  permanently,  by  everything  which 
happens  to  us  in  life.  Considering, 
therefore,  how  much  these  modifying 
causes  differ  in  the  case  of  any  two 
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individuals,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  empirical  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  the  generalisations 
which  can  be  made  respecting  the 
feelings  or  actions  of  mankind  with- 
out reference  to  the  causes  that  de- 
termine them,  should  be  anything  but 
approximate  generalisations.  They 
are  the  common  wisdom  of  common 
life,  and  as  such  are  invaluable ;  espe- 
ciaJly  as  they  are  mostly  to  be  ap- 
plied to  cases  not  very  dissimilar  to 
those  from  which  they  were  collec- 
ted. But  when  maxims  of  this  sort, 
collected  from  Englishmen,  come  to 
be  applied  to  Frenchmen,  or  when 
those  collected  from  the  present  day 
are  applied  to  past  or  future  genera- 
tions, they  are  apt  to  be  very  much 
at  fault.  Unless  we  have  resolved 
the  empirical  law  into  the  laws  of  the 
causes  on  which  it  depends,  and  as- 
certained that  those  causes  extend  to 
the  case  which  we  have  in  view,  there 
can  be  no  reliance  placed  in  our  infer- 
ences. For  every  individual  is  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  different 
from  those  of  every  other  individual ; 
every  nation  or  generation  of  mankind 
from  every  other  nation  or  generation; 
and  none  of  these  differences  are  with- 
out their  influence  in  forming  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  character.  There  is, 
indeed,  also  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance ;  but  peculiarities  of  circum- 
stances are  continually  constituting 
exceptions  even  to  the  propositions 
which  are  true  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

Although,  however,  there  is  scarcely 
any  mode  of  feeling  or  conduct  which 
is,  in  the  absolute  sense,  common  to 
all  mankind ;  and  though  the  genera- 
lisations which  assert  that  any  given 
variety  of  conduct  or  feeling  will  be 
found  universally,  (however  nearly 
they  may  approximate  to  truth  with- 
in given  limits  of  observation,)  will 
be  considered  as  scientific  propositions 
by  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
scientific  investigation;  yet  all  modes 
of  feeling  and  conduct  met  with  among 
mankind  have  causes  which  produce 
them  ;  and  in  the  propositions  which 


assign  those  causes  will  be  fotmd  th« 
explanation  of  the  empirical  lawi,  and 
the  limiting  princifde  of  our  reluiMe 
on  them.     Human  beings  do  not  aS 
feel  and  act  alike  in  the  name  cxiciia- 
stances;  but  it  is  possible  to  d^bB' 
mine  what  makes  one  person,  in  a 
given  position,  feel  or  act  in  one  «sj^ 
another  in  uiother ;  how  any  gins 
mode  of  feeling  and  conduct,  cos- 
patible  with  the  general  laws  {fhm- 
cal  and  mental)  of  human  nature,  has 
been,  or  may  be,  formed.     In  other 
words,  mankind  have  not  one  nnifcr- 
sal  character,  but  there  exist  universal 
laws  of  the  Formation  of  Oharacfcec. 
And  since  it  is  by  these  laws,  com- 
bined with  the  facts  of  each  particnlaT 
case,  that  the  whole  of  the  phenaneoa 
of  human  action  and  feeling  are  pco- 
duced,  it  is  on  these  that  every  rattosat 
attempt  to  construct  the  science  d 
human  nature  in  the  concrete  and  for 
practical  purposes  must  proceed. 

§  3.  The  laws,  then,  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character  being  the  principal 
object  of  scientific  inquiry  into  humas 
nature,  it  remains  to  determine  the 
method  of  investigation  best  fitted  far 
ascertaining  them.  And  the  logical 
principles  according  to  which  thb 
question  is  to  be  decided  must  be 
those  which  preside  over  every  other 
attempt  to  investigate  the  lavi  of 
very  complex  phenomena  For  it  is 
evident  that  both  the  character  of  asy 
human  being,  and  the  aggr^ate  cf 
the  circumstances  by  which  that  cfaai^ 
acter  has  been  formed,  are  facts  cf  a 
high  order  of  complexity.  Nov  to 
such  cases  we  have  seen  that  the 
Deductive  Method,  setting  out  from 
general  laws,  and  verifying  their  ooa- 
sequences  by  specific  experience,  is 
alone  applicable.  The  grounds  of  this 
great  logical  doctrine  have  fonneriy 
been  stated,  and  its  truth  will  derive 
additional  support  from  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  specialitied  of  the  present 
case. 

There  are  only  two  modes  in  which 
laws  of  nature  can  be  ascertained: 
deductively  and  experixnentaUy,  In- 
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eluding  under  the  denomination  of 
experimental  inquizy,  obBervation  as 
¥7ell  as  artificial  experiment.  Are  the 
laws  of  the  formation  of  character  sus- 
ceptible of  a  satisfactory  investigation 
by  the  method  of  experimentation  ? 
Evidently  not ;  because,  even  if  we 
suppose  unlimited  power  of  varying 
the  experiment,  (which  is  abstractedly 
possible,  though  no  one  but  an  Oriental 
despot  has  that  power,  or,  if  he  had, 
vrould  probably  be  disposed  to  exer- 
cise it,)  a  still  more  essential  condi- 
tion is  wanting — the  power  of  per- 
forming any  of  the  experiments  with 
scientific  accuracy. 

The  instances  requisite  for  the  pro- 
secution of  a  directly  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  formation  of  char- 
acter would  be  a  number  of  human 
beings  to  bring  up  and  educate  from 
infancy  to  mature  age  ;  and  to  per- 
form any  one  of  these  experiments 
-with  scientific  propriety,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  know  and  record  every 
sensation  or  impressed  received  by  the 
young  pupil  from  a  period  long  before 
it  could  speak,  including  its  own  no- 
tions respecting  the  sources  of  all  those 
senMitions  and  impressions.  It  is  not 
only  impossible  to  do  this  completely, 
but  even  to  do  so  much  of  it  as  should 
constitute  a  tolerable  approximation. 
One  apparently  trivial  circumstance 
which  eluded  our  vigilance  might  let 
in  a  train  of  impressions  and  associa- 
tions sufficient  to  vitiate  the  ezperi- 
xnent  as  an  authentic  exhibition  of  the 
effects  flowing  from  given  causes.  No 
one  who  has  sufficiently  reflected  on 
education  is  ignorant  of  this  trutii : 
and  whoever  has  not  will  find  it  most 
instructively  illustrated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Rousseau  and  Helvetius  on 
that  great  subject 

Under  this  impossibility  of  study- 
ing the  laws  of  the  formation  of  char- 
acter by  experiments  purposely  con- 
trived to  elucidate  them  there  remains 
the  resource  of  simple  observation. 
But  if  it  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  influencing  circumstances  with 
any  approach  to  completeness  even 
when  we  have  the  j*haping  of  them 


ourselves,  much  more  impossible  is  it 
when  the  cases  are  further  removed 
from  our  observation,  and  altogether 
out  of  our  control.  Consider  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  very  first  step — of  ascer- 
taining what  actually  is  the  character 
of  the  individual  in  each  particular 
case  that  we  examine.  There  is  hardly 
any  person  living,  concerning  some 
essential  part  of  whose  character 
there  are  not  differences  of  opinion 
even  among  his  intimate  acquain- 
tances ;  and  a  single  action,  or  con* 
duct  continued  only  for  a  short  time, 
goes  k  very  little  way  towards  ascer- 
taining it  We  can  only  make  our 
observations  in  a  rough  way  and  en 
masse,  not  attempting  to  ascertain 
completely  in  any  given  instance 
what  character  has  been  formed,  and 
still  less  by  what  causes;  but  only 
observing  m  what  state  of  previous 
circumstances  it  is  found  that  cer- 
tain marked  mental  qualities  or  defi- 
ciencies oftenest  exist  These  conclu- 
sions, besides  that  they  are  mere 
approximate  generalisations,  deserve 
no  reliance,  even  as  such,  unless  the 
instances  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
eliminate  not  only  chance,  but  every 
assignable  circumstance  in  which  a 
number  of  the  cases  examined  may 
happen  to  have  resembled  one  an- 
other. So  numerous  and  various,  too, 
are  the  circumstances  which  form  in- 
dividual character,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  any  particular  combination 
is  hardly  ever  some  definite  and 
strongly  marked  character,  always 
found  where  that  combination  exists, 
and  not  otherwise.  What  is  obtained, 
even  after  the  most  extensive  and  ac- 
curate  observation,  is  merely  a  com- 
parative result ;  as,  for  example,  that 
u  a  given  number  of  Frenchmen, 
taken  indiscriminately,  there  will  be 
found  more  persons  of  a  particular 
mental  tendency,  and  fewer  of  the 
contrary  tendency,  than  among  an 
equal  number  of  Italians  or  English, 
similarly  taken ;  or  thus :  of  a  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  and  an  equal  number 
of  Englishmen,  fairly  selected,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  degree  in 
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which  they  poaseas  a  particular  mental 
characteristic,  each  number  i|  2|  3, 
&a,  of  the  one  series  will  be  found  to 
possess  more  of  that  characteristic 
than  the  corresponding  number  of 
the  other.  Since,  therefore,  the  com- 
parison is  not  one  of  kinds,  but  of 
ratios  and  degrees ;  and  since  in  pro- 
portion as  the  differences  are  slight, 
it  requires  a  greater  number  of  in- 
stances to  eliminate  chance ;  it  can- 
not often  happen  to  any  one  to  know 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  with  the 
accuracy  requisite  for  making  the  sort 
of  comparison  last  mentioned;  less 
than  which,  however,  would  not  con- 
stitute a  real  induction.  Accordingly 
there  is  hardly  one  current  opinion 
respecting  the  characters  of  nations, 
classes,  or  descriptions  of  persons, 
which  is  universally  acknowledged  as 
indisputable.* 
And  finally,  if  we  could  even  obtain 

*  The  most  favourable  cases  for  making 
such  approximate  generalisations  are  what 
may  be  termed  coUectiTe  instances,  where 
we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  see  the  whole 
class  respecting  which  we  are  Inquiring 
in  action  at  once,  and,  from  the  qualities 
displayed  by  the  collective  body,  are  able 
to  judge  what  mxist  be  the  qualities  of  Uie 
majority  of  the  individuals  composing  il 
Thus  the  character  of  a  nation  is  shown  in 
its  acts  as  a  nation ;  not  so  much  in  the 
acts  of  its  government,  for  those  are  much 
influenced  by  other  causes ;  but  in  the  cur- 
rent popular  maxims,  and  other  marks  of 
the  general  direction  of  public  opinion ;  in 
the  character  of  the  persons  or  writings 
that  are  held  in  permanent  esteem  or  ad- 
miration ;  in  laws  and  institutions,  so  far 
as  they  are  the  work  of  the  nation  iteelf,  or 
are  acknowledged  and  supported  by  it; 
and  so  forth.  But  even  here  there  is  a 
large  margin  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
These  things  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
many  circumstances :  they  are  partly  de- 
termined  by  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
that  nation  or  body  of  persons  but  partiy 
also  by  external  causes  which  woiud  in- 
fluence any  other  body  of  persons^  in  the 
same  manner.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  the  experiment  really  complete,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  try  it  without  variation 
upon  other  nations :  to  try  how  English- 
men would  act  or  feel  if  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  we  have  supposed 
Frenchmen  to  be  placed;  to  apply,  in 
short,  the  Method  ox  Difference  as  well  as 
that  of  Agreement  Now  these  experi- 
ments wd  cannot  try,  uor  sven  approxi- 
mate to.  — 


by  way  of  experiment*  much  more  ait- 
isfactory  assurance  of  these  generslisi' 
tions  than  is  really  possible,  they  wcnld 
still  be  only  empirical   lawa.     Th^ 
would  show,  indeed,  th»t  there  «» 
some  connection  between  the  typecf 
character    formed    and   the  cizom- 
stances  existing  in  the  case,  but  oat 
what  the  precise  connection  was,  ncr 
to  which  of  the  peculiarities  of  tbos 
circumstances  the  eff^ect  was  >«sLj 
owing.     They  could  only,  therdw, 
be  received  as  results  of  causatioii,  re- 
quiring to  be  resolved  into  the  genisiBl 
lavrs  of  the  causes :  until  the  deter- 
mination of  which,  we  could  not  judge 
within  what  limits  the  derivative  lavi 
might  serve  as  presumptions  in  caies 
yet  unknown,  or  even  be  depended 
on  as  permanent  in  the   very  cases 
from  which  they  were  collected.     The 
French  people  had,  or  were  supposed 
to  have,  a  certain  national  chanMiter ; 
but  they  drive  out  their  royal  family 
and  aristocracy,  alter  their  institutioas, 
pass  through  a  series  of  extraordinaiy 
events  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  end  of  that  time  their 
character  is  found  to  have  undergone 
important  changes.     A  long  list  of 
mental  and  moral  differences  are  ob- 
served, or  supposed  to  exist,  between 
men  and  women ;  but  at  some  futmev 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  distaot 
period,  equal  freedom  and  an  eqnsHy 
independent  social  position  come  to 
be  possessed  by  both,  and  th^r  differ- 
ences of  character  are  either  removed 
or  totally  altered. 

But  if  the  differences  whidi  we 
think  we  observe  between  French  snd 
English,  or  between  men  and  womcsw 
can  be  connected  with  more  general 
laws;  if  they  be  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  be  produced  by  the  differ- 
ences of  government,  former  customs* 
and  physical  peculiarities  in  the  two 
nations,  and  by  the  diversities  of 
education,  occupations,  personal  inde- 
pendence,  and  social  privil^^ea,  and 
whatever  oriffinal  differences  there 
may  be  in  bodily  strength  and  nervous 
sensibility  between  uie  two  sexes ; 
then,  indeed,  the  coincidence  of  the 
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two  kinds  of  evidence  justifies  ns  in 
believing  that  we  have  both  reasoned 
rightly  and  observed  rightlv.  Our 
observation,  though  not  sufficient  as 
proof,  is  ample  as  verification.  And 
having  ascertained  not  only  the  em- 
pirical laws,  but  the  causes  of  the 
peculiarities,  we  need  be  under  no 
difficulty  in  judging  how  far  they  may 
be  expc!cted  to  be  permanent,  or  by 
what  circumstances  they  would  be 
modified  or  destroyed. 

§  4.  Since,  then,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  really  accurate  propositions 
respecting  the  formation  of  character 
from  observation  and  experiment 
alone,  we  are  driven  perforce  to  that 
which,  even  if  it  had  not  been  the  in- 
dispensable, would  have  been  the  most 
perfect  mode  of  investigation,  and 
which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  aims 
of  philosophy  to  extend  ;  namely,  that 
which  tries  its  experiments  not  on  the 
complex  facts,  but  on  the  simple  ones 
of  which  they  are  compounded,  and 
after  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the 
causes,  the  composition  of  which  gives 
rise  to  the  complex  phenomena,  then 
considers  whether  these  will  not  ex- 
plain and  account  for  the  approxi- 
mate generalisations  which  have  been 
framed  empirically  respecting  the 
sequences  of  those  complex  pheno- 
menab  The  lawrs  of  the  formation  of 
character  are,  in  short,  derivative 
laws,  resulting  from  the  general  laws 
of  mind,  and  are  to  be  obtained  by 
deducing  them  from  those  general 
laws  by  stkpposing  any  given  set  of 
circumstances,  and  then  considering 
what,  according  to  the  laws  of  mind, 
will  be  the  influence  of  those  circum- 
stances on  the  formation  of  character. 

A  science  is  thus  formed,  to  which 
I  would  propose  to  give  the  name  of 
ethology,  or  the  Science  of  Char- 
acter, from  ^of ,  a  word  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  tenn  "char- 
acter,*' as  I  here  use  it,  than  any 
other  word  in  the  same  language. 
The  name  is  perhaps  etymologicafiy 
applicable  to  the  entire  science  of  our 
znental  and  moral  nature ;  but  if,  as 


is  usual  and  convenient,  we  employ 
the  name  Psychology  for  the  science 
of  the  elementary  laws  of  mind.  Etho- 
logy will  serve  for  the  ulterior  science 
which  determines  the  kind  of  char- 
acter produced  in  conformity  to  those 
general  laws,  by  any  set  of  circum- 
stances, physical  and  moral  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition.  Ethology  is  the 
science  which  corresponds  to  the  act 
of  education,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  including  the  formation  of 
national  or  collective  character  as 
well  as  individual.  It  would  indeed 
be  vain  to  expect  (however  completely 
the  laws  of  the  formation  of  character 
might  be  ascertained)  that  we  could 
know  so  accurately  the  circum8tance.H 
of  any  given  case  as  to  be  able  posi- 
tively to  predict  the  character  that 
would  be  produced  in  that  case.  But 
we  must  remember  that  a  degree  of 
knowledge  far  short  of  the  power  of 
actual  prediction  is  often  of  much 
practical  value.  There  may  be  great 
power  of  influencing  phenomena,  with 
a  veiy  imperfect  knowledge  of  tiie 
causes  by  which  they  are  in  any  given 
instance  determined.  It  is  enough 
that  we  know  that  certain  means  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  given  effect, 
and  that  others  have  a  tendency  to 
frustrate  it  When  the  circumstances 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation  are  in 
any  considerable  degree  under  our 
control,  we  may,  by  our  knowledge 
of  tendencies,  be  enabled  to  shape 
those  circumstances  in  a  manner  much 
more  favourable  to  the  ends  we  desire 
than  the  shape  which  they  would  of 
themselves  assume.  This  is  the  limit 
of  our  power,  but  within  this  limit 
thepower  is  a  most  important  one. 

This  science  of  Ethology  may  be 
called  the  Exact  Science  of  Human 
Nature*;  for  its  truths  are  not,  like 
the  empirical  laws  which  depend  on 
them,  approximate  generalisations, 
but  real  laws.  It  is,  however,  (as 
in  all  cases  of  complex  phenomena,) 
necessary  to  the  exactness  of  the  pro- 
positions that  they  should  be  hypo- 
thetical onlv,  and  affirm  tendencies, 
not  facts,    ^niey  must  not  atsert  that 
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something  will  always  or  certainly 
happen,  but  only  that  such  and  such 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  given  cause, 
so  far  as  it  operate  unoounteracted. 
It  is  a  scientific  proposition  that 
bodily  strength  tends  to  make  men 
courageous ;  not  that  it  always  makes 
them  so  :  that  an  interest  on  one  side 
of  a  question  tends  to  bias  the  judg- 
ment ;  not  that  it  invariably  does  so  : 
that  experience  tends  to  give  wisdom; 
not  that  such  is  always  its  effect. 
These  propositions,  being  assertive 
only  of  tendencies,  are  not  the  less 
universally  true  because  the  tenden- 
cies may  be  frustrated. 

§  5.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  Psy- 
chology is  altogether,  or  principally, 
a  science  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, Ethology,  as  I  have  conceived 
it,  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
altogether  deductive.  The  one  ascer- 
tains the  simple  laws  of  Mind  in 
general,  the  other  traces  their  opera- 
tion in  complex  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances. Ethology  stands  to  Psy- 
chology in  a  relation  very  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  various  branches  of 
natural  philosophy  stand  to  mechanics. 
The  principles  of  Ethology  are  properly 
the  middle  principles,  the  axiomala 
mMia  (as  Bacon  would  have  said)  of 
the  science  of  mind :  as  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  empirical 
laws  resulting  from  simple  observa- 
tion, and  on  the  other  from  the  highest 
generalisations. 

And  this  seems  a  suitable  place  for 
a  logical  remark,  which,  though  of 
general  application,  is  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  present 
subject.  Bacon  has  judiciously  ob- 
served that  the  caionuUa  media  of 
every  science  principally  constitute 
its  value.  The  lowest  generalisations, 
until  explained  by  and  resolved  into 
the  middle  principles  of  which  they 
are  the  consequences,  have  only  the 
imperfect  accuracy  of  empirical  laws  ; 
while  the  most  general  laws  are  too 
general,  and  include  too  few  circum- 
etances,  to  give  sufficient  indication 
of  v^hat  happens  in  individuid  cases  J 


where  the  circumstances  are  ^mo^ 
always  immensely  numerous.    In  tk 
importance,  therefore,    which  Baefs 
assigns  in  every  science  to  the  mi^ 
principles,   it  is   impossible    not  ts 
agree  with  him.     Bat  I  oonoeive  \bsl 
to  have  been  radically  wrong  in  !ia 
doctrine  respecting  the  mode  in  wiiki 
these  aadomata  nuBdia  should  be  » 
rived  at ;  though  there  is  no  one  p»- 
position  laid  down  in  his  wi>ife  kc 
which  he  has  been  more  extra vagasil; 
eulogised.     He  enunciates  as  an  xso- 
versal  rule  that  induction  should  pn>- 
oeed  from  the  lowest  to  the  nuddle 
principles,   and  from    those   to   the 
highest,  never  reversing  that  ordo, 
and   consequently,  leaving   no  ixx« 
for  the  discovery  of  new  principles  by 
way  of  deduction  at  alL     It  is  xK)t 
to  be  conceived  that  a  man  of  hn 
sagacity  could  have  fallen  into  ties 
mistake  if  there  had  existed  in  ha 
time,  among  the  sciences  which  trad 
of  successive  phenomena,  one  single  in- 
stance of  a  deductive  science,  such  as 
mechanics,  astronomy,  optics    acous- 
tics, &a,  now  are.     In  those  sdence^ 
it  is  evident  that  the   higher    and 
middle  principles  are  by  no  meais 
derived  from  the  lowest,  but  ths  re- 
verse.    In   some   of  them    the   veiy 
highest   generalisations    were    tfao«e 
earliest  ascertained  with  aaxy  scien- 
tific exactness ;  as,  for  example,  (in 
mechanics, )  the  laws  of  motion.  TtM» 
general  laws  had  not  indeed  at  fint 
the  acknowledged  imiversality  whicb 
they  acquired  after  having  been  loe- 
oessfully  employed  to  explain  msoy 
classes  of  phenomena  to  which  tlit-r 
were  not  originally  seen  to  be  appU- 
cable ;  as  when  the  laws  of  motion 
were  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
other  laws,  to  explain  deductively  the 
celestial  phenomena.     Still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  propositions  which 
were    afterwards  recognised  as  the 
most  general  truths  of  the   science 
were,  of  all  its  accurate  generalisa- 
tions, those  earliest  arrived  at.     Ba- 
con's greatest  merit  cannot  therefore 
consist,  as  we  are  so  often  told  that  it 
did,  in  exploding  the  vicious  method 
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ptmued  by  the  ancients  of  flying  to 
the  highest  generalisations  first»  and 
deducing  the  middle  principles  from 
them  ;  since  this  is  neither  a  vidons 
nor  an  exploded,  bnt  the  universally 
accredited  method  of  modem  science, 
and  that  to  which  it  owes  its  greatest 
triumphs.  The  error  of  ancient  spe- 
culation did  not  consist  in  making 
the  largest  generalisations  first,  but 
in  making  them  without  the  aid  or 
warrant  of  rigorous  inductive  me- 
thods, and  applying  them  deductively 
without  the  needful  use  of  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  Deductive  Method 
termed  Verification. 

The  order  in  which  truths  of  the 
various  degrees  of  generality  should 
be  ascertained  cannot,  I  apprehend, 
be  prescribed  by  any  unbending  rule. 
I  know  of  no  maxim  which  can  be 
laid  down  on  the  subject,  but  to  ob- 
tain those  first  in  respect  to  which 
the  conditions  of  a  real  induction  can 
be  first  and  most  completely  realised. 
Now,  wherever  our  means  of  investi- 
gation can  reach  causes,  without  stop- 
ping at  the  empirical  laws  of  the 
effects,  the  simplest  cases  being  those 
in  which  fewest  causes  are  simul- 
taneously concerned,  will  be  most 
amenable  to  the  inductive  process; 
and  these  are  the  cases  which  elicit 
laws  of  the  greatest  comprehensive- 
ness. In  every  science,  therefore, 
which  has  reached  the  stage  at  which 
it  becomes  a  science  of  causes,  it  will 
be  usual,  as  well  as  desirable,  first  to 
obtain  the  highest  generalisations, 
and  then  deduce  the  more  special 
ones  from  them.  Nor  can  i  dis- 
cover any  foundation  for  the  Baconian 
snazim,  so  much  extolled  by  subse- 
quent writers,  except  this :  That 
before  we  attempt  to  explain  de- 
ductively from  more  general  laws 
any  new  class  of  phenomena,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  gone  as  far  as  is 
practicable  in  ascertaining  the  em- 
pirical laws  of  those  phenomena,  so  as 
to  compare  the  results  of  deduction 
not  with  one  individual  instance  niter 
another,  but  with  general  propositions 
expressive  of  the  points  of  agreement 


which  have  been  fonnd  among  many 
instances.  For  if  Newton  had  been 
obliged  to  verify  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, not  by  deducing  from  it  Kep- 
ler's laws,  but  by  deducing  all  the 
observed  planetary  positions  which 
had  served  Kepler  to  establish  those 
laws,  the  Newtonian  theory  would 
probably  never  have  emerged  from 
the  state  of  an  hypothesis.* 

The  applicability  of  these  remarks 
to  the  special  case  under  considera- 
tion cannot  admit  of  question.  The 
science  of  the  formation  of  character 
is  a  science  of  causes.  The  subject 
is  one  to  which  those  among  the 
canons  of  induction,  by  which  laws  of 
causation  are  ascertained,  can  be  rigo- 
rously applied.  It  is,  therefore,  both 
natural  and  advisable  to  ascertain  the 
simplest*  which  are  necessarily  the 
most  general,  laws  of  causation  first* 
and  to  deduce  the  middle  principles 
from  them.  In  other  words,  Etho- 
logy, the  deductive  science,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  corollaries  from  Psychology, 
the  experimental  science. 

•  "To  which,**  sAjn  Dr.  Whewell.  **wo 
may  add,  that  it  is  certain  from  the 
biBtcry  of  the  subject,  that  in  that  case 
the  hypothedis  would  never  have  been 
framed  at  all." 

Dr.  Whewell  (PkiU>*ophy  of  JHscovery, 
pp.  977>283)  defends  Bacon's  rule  ag>iiDst 
the  preceding  strictures.  But  his  defence 
coDBiBts  only  in  asaertinK  and  exemplify- 
ing a  proposition  which  I  had  myself 
stated,  vis.  that  though  the  largest  gene- 
ralisations may  be  the  earliest  made,  tiiey 
are  not  at  first  seen  in  their  entire  gene- 
rality, but  acquire  it  by  degrees,  as  ihey 
are  found  to  explain  one  class  after  another 
of  phenomena.  The  laws  of  motion,  for 
example,  were  not  known  to  extend  to  the 
celesual  regions  tmtll  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  had  been  deduced  from 
them.  This,  however,  does  not  in  any 
wav  affect  the  fact  that  the  middle  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy,  the  central  force,  for 
example,  and  the  law  of  the  inverse 
aqiure,  could  not  have  been  discovered  if 
the  laws  of  motion,  wtiich  are  so  much 
more  universal,  had  not  been  known  first. 
On  Bacon's  system  of  step-by-srep  genera- 
lisation, it  would  be  impossible  in  any 
science  to  ascend  higher  than  the  empiri- 
cal laws ;  a  remark  which  Dr.  Whewell's 
own  Inductive  Tables,  referred  to  by  him 
in  aupi>ort  of  his  argument,  amply  bear 
out 
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§  6.  Of  these,  the  earlier  alone  has 
been,  as  yet,  really  conceived  or  studied 
as  a  science ;  the  other,  Ethology,  is 
still  to  be  created.  But  its  creation 
has  at  length  become  practicable.  The 
empirical  laws,  destined  to  verify  its 
deductions,  have  been  f  onned  in  abun- 
dance by  eveiy  successive  age  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  premises  for  the 
deductions  are  now  sufficiently  com- 
plete. Excepting  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty which  still  exists  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  natural  differences  of 
individual  minds,  and  the  physical 
circumstances  on  which  these  may  be 
dependent,  {considerations  whioh  are 
of  secondary  importance  when  we  are 
considering  mankind  in  the  average, 
orentnatie,)  1  believe  most  competent 
iudges  will  agree  that  the  general 
laws  of  the  different  constituent  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  are  even  now 
sufficiently  understood  to  render  it 
possible  »)r  a  competent  thinker  to 
deduce  from  those  laws,  with  a  con- 
siderable approach  to  certainty,  the 
particular  type  of  character  which 
would  be  formed  in  mankind  generally 
by  any  assumed  set  of  circiimstances. 
A  science  of  Ethology,  founded  on 
the  laws  of  Fsvchology,  is  therefore 
possible,  though  little  has  yet  been 
done,  and  that  little  not  at  all  sys- 
tematically, towards  forming  it.  The 
progress  of  this  important  but  most 
imperfect  science  will  depend  on  a 
double  process :  first,  that  of  deducmg 
theoretically  the  etholop^cal  conse- 
quences of  particular  circumstances 
of  position,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  recognised  results  of  common  ex- 
perience ;  and  secondly,  the  reverse 
operation  —  increased  study  of  the 
various  types  of  human  nature  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  con- 
ducted by  persons  not  only  capable  of 
analysing  and  recording  the  circum- 
stances in  which  these  types  severally 
prevail,  but  also  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  psychological  lawrs  to  be  able  to 
explain  and  account  for  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  type  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  circumstances,  the  residuum 
alone,  when  there  proves  to  be  any, 


being  set  down  to  the  aooeunt  of 
genital  predispositions. 

For  the  experimental  or  <t 
part  of  this  process,  the  materials  an 
continually  aocnmulating  by  the  ob- 
servation of    manldnd.       So  far  as 
thought  is  concerned,  the  great  pio> 
blem  of  Ethology  is  to  deduce  tbe 
requisite  middle  principlea  from  tfe 
general  laws  of  Psychology.    The  soib* 
ject  to  be  studied  is,  the  origin  aai 
sources  of  all  those  qualities  in  hnman 
beings  which  are  interesting  to  m^ 
either  as  facts  to  be  produoad,  to  be 
avoided,  or  merely  to  be  undentood ; 
and  the  object  is  to  determine,  fron 
the  general  laws  of  mind,  cumbiued 
with  the  general  podtion  of  oar  tiptam 
in  the  universe,  what  actual  or  pos- 
sible combinations  of  circomstaDees 
are  capable  of  promoting  or  of  pte- 
venting  the  produoti<»  of  those  qnafi- 
ties.  A  science  which  posMssesanddis 
principles  of  this  kind,  9maged  m. 
the  order,  not  of  causes,  baft  of  ^ 
effects  which  it  is  desirable  toprodnos 
or  to  prevent,  is  duly  prepared  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  oorrespoDding 
Art.     And  when  Ethology  shall  be 
thus  prepared,  practical  edncatian  will 
be  the  mere  transformation  of  thoss 
principles  into  a  parallel  system  of 
precepts,  and  the  adaptation  of  tfasw 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  individssi 
circumstances  which   exist    in  each 
particular  case* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  again  to  re- 
peat, that,  as  in  every  otiier  deductive 
science,  verification  d  pogteriori  muit 
proceed  p<tri  p€t$9u  with  deduction  A 
priori.  The  inference  given  by  theoiy 
as  to  the  type  of  character  which 
would  be  formed  by  any  given  oir^ 
cumstances  must  be  tested  by  sped* 
fio  experience  of  those  ciroomstances 
whenever  obtainable;  and  the  oon- 
dusions  of  the  science  as  a  whole 
must  undergo  a  perpetual  verifioaftaoa 
and  correction  nom  the  genenl  re- 
marks afforded  by  common  experi- 
ence respecting  human  nature  in  our 
own  age,  and  by  hisUny  respecting 
times  gone  by.  The  conclusions  of 
theory  cannot  be  trusted,  unl< 
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firmed  by  observation ;  nor  those  of 
obeervation,  unless  they  can  be  affili- 
ated to  theory,  by  deducing  them 
from  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and 
from  a  close  analysis  of  the  circum- 
atanoes  of  the  particular  situation. 
It  is  the  accordance  of  these  two 
kinds  of  evidence  separately  taken — 
the  consilience  of  d  priori  reasoning 
and  specific  experience — which  forms 
the  only  sufficient  ground  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  science  so  '*  immersed  in 
miatter,"  dealing  with  such  complex 
and  concrete  phenomena^  as  Ethology. 


CHAPTER  V^I. 

OENKRAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

§  I.  Next  after  the  science  of  in- 
dividual man  comes  the  science  of 
man  in  society ;  of  the  actions  of  col- 
lective masses  of  mankind,  and  the 
various  phenomena  which  constitute 
social  life. 

If  the  formation  of  individual  char- 
acter is  already  a  complex  subjeot  of 
study,  this  subject  must  be,  in  ap- 
pearance at  leasts  still  more  complex ; 
because  the  number  of  concurrent 
canaes,  all  exercising  more  or  less  in- 
fluence on  the  total  effect,  is  greater, 
in  the  proportion  in  which  a  nation, 
or  the  species  at  large,  exposes  a 
larger  surface  to  the  operation  of 
agents,  psychological  and  physical, 
than  any  single  individual.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  an  existing  prejudice,  that  the 
simpler  of  the  two  is  capable  of  being 
a  subject  of  scienoe  ;  the  prejudice  is 
likely  to  be  yet  stronger  against  the 
possibility  of  giving  a  scientific  char- 
acter to  the  sUidy  of  Politics,  and  of 
the  phenomena  of  Society.  It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, but  of  yesterday  that  the 
conception  of  a  political  or  social 
science  has  existed  anywhere  but 
in  the  mind  of  here  and  there  an 
insulated  thinker,  generally  very  ill 
prepared  for  its  realisation  :  though 
the  subject  itself  has  of  all  oth^ 


engaged  the  most  general  attention, 
and  been  a  theme  of  interested  and 
earnest  discussions,  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time. 

The  condition  indeed  of  politics,  as 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  was  until 
very  lately,  and  has  scarcely  even 
yet  ceased  to  be,  that  which  Bacon 
animadverted  on,  as  the  natural  state 
of  the  sciences  while  their  cultivation 
is  abandoned  to  practitioners ;  not 
being  carried  on  as  a  branch  of  specu- 
lative inquiry,  but  only  with  a  view 
to  the  exigencies  of  daily  practice, 
and  the  fructifsra  experimentaf  there- 
fore, being  aimed  at,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  lucifera.  Such  was 
medical  investigation  before  physio- 
logy and  naturtd  history  began  to  be 
cultivated  as  branches  of  general 
knowledga  The  only  Questions  exa- 
mined were,  what  diet  is  wholesome, 
or  what  medicine  will  cure  some  given 
disease,  without  any  previous  system- 
atic inquiry  into  the  laws  of  nutrition, 
and  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  action 
of  the  different  organs,  on  which  laws 
the  effect  of  any  diet  or  medicine  must 
evidently  depend.  And  in  politics, 
the  questions  which  engaged  general 
attention  were  similar : — Is  such  an 
enactment,  or  such  a  foim  of  govern- 
ment, beneficial  or  the  reverse — either 
universally,  or  to  some  particular  com- 
munity? without  any  previous  inquiry 
into  the  general  conditions  by  which 
the  operation  of  legislative  measures, 
or  the  effects  produced  by  forms  of 
government,  are  determined.  Students 
in  politics  thus  attempted  to  study 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the 
social  body  before  they  had  laid  the 
necessary  foundation  in  its  physio- 
logy ;  to  cure  disease  without  under- 
standing the  laws  of  health.  And 
the  resiHt  was  such  as  it  must  always 
be  when  persons,  even  of  ability,  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  complex  ques- 
tions of  a  science  before  its  simpler 
and  more  elementary  truths  have  been 
established. 

No  wonder  that  when  the  pheno- 
mena of  society  have  so  rarely  been 
contemplated  in  the  point  of  view 
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characteristic  of  sctence,  the  philo- 
sophy of  society  should  have  made 
liUle  progress ;  should  contain  few 
general  propositions  sufficiently  pre- 
cise and  certain  for  common  inquirers 
to  recognise  in  them  a  scientific  cha- 
racter. The  vulgar  notion  accord- 
ingly is,  that  all  pretension  to  lay 
down  general  truths  on  politics  and 
society  is  quackery ;  that  no  univer- 
sality and  no  certainty  are  attainable 
in  such  matters.  What  partly  excuses 
this  common  notion  is,  that  it  is  really 
not  without  foundation  in  one  parti- 
cular sense.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  philosophic  politicians  have 
attempted,  not  to  ascertain  universal 
sequences,  but  to  frame  tmiversal  pre- 
cepts. They  have  imagined  some  one 
form  of  government,  or  system  of  laws, 
to  fit  ^1  cases ;  a  pretension  well 
meriting  the  ridicule  with  which  it  is 
treated  by  practitioners,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  analogy  of  the 
art  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  that  of  politics  must  be  the 
most  nearly  allied.  No  one  now  sup- 
poses it  possible  that  one  remedy  can 
cure  all  diseases,  or  even  the  same 
disease  in  all  constitutions  and  habits 
of  body. 

It  is  not  necessary  even  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  science  that  the  corre- 
sponding art  should  possess  universal, 
or  even  general  rules.  The  phenomena 
of  society  might  not  only  be  completely 
dependent  on  known  causes,  but  the 
mode  of  action  of  all  those  causes  might 
be  reducible  to  laws  of  considerable 
simplicity,  and  yet  no  two  cases  might 
admit  of  being  toreated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  So  great  might  be  the 
variety  of  circumstances  on  which  the 
results  in  di£Ferent  cases  depend,  that 
the  art  might  not  have  a  single  general 
precept  to  give,  except  that  of  watch- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  and  adapting  our  measures  to 
the  effects  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  science,  result  from 
those  circumstances.  But  although, 
in  so  complicated  a  class  of  subjects, 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  practical 


maxims  of  universal  application,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  phenomess 
do  not  conform  to  Tmiversal  lava. 

§  2.  All  phenomena  of  sodetrst 
phenomena  of   human  nature,  gese- 
rated  by  the  action  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances upon  masses   of  hoBiB 
beings  :  and  if,  therefore,  the  pfeeoo- 
mena  of  human  thought^  feeling  aad 
action,  are  subject  to  fixed  lavs,^ 
phenomena  of  society  cannot  but  ce^ 
form  to  fixed  laws,  the  oonsequeiKse  of 
the  preceding.    There  is,  indeed,  no 
hope   that    these  laws,    thou^   oor 
knowledge  of  them  were  as  oertua 
and  as  complete  as  it  is  in  astrooomjr, 
would  enable  us  to  predict  the  histny 
of  society,  like  thi^  of  the  celestial 
appearances,  for  thousands  of  years 
to  come.     But  the  difference  d  cer- 
tainty is  not  in  the  laws  themselre^ 
it  is  in  the  data  to  whidi  these  laws 
are  to  be  applied.     In  aatiunomy  the 
causes  influencing  the  result  axe  few, 
and  change  little,  and  that  little  ac- 
cording to  known  laiK^ ;  ^ve  can  ascer- 
tain what  they  are  now,  and  tbeaoe 
determine  what  they  w^  be  at  say 
epoch  of  a  distant  future.     Hie  data, 
therefore,  in  astronomy,  are  as  ceitain 
as  the  laws  themselves.     The  ctrcnni- 
stances,  on  the  contrary,  which  infti* 
ence  the  condition  and   progresi  of 
society,  are  innumerable,  and  peipe- 
tually  changing  ;  and  thoo^  they  lU 
change  in  obedience  to  oanse^  and 
therefore  to  laws,  the  multitude  of 
the  causes  is  so  great  as  to  defy  sor 
limited  powers  of  calculation.    Not 
to  say  that  the  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing precise  numbers  to  facts  of  sneh  a 
description,  would  set  an  impaasatie 
limit  to  the  possibility  of  calculating 
them  beforehand,  even  if  the  powers 
of  the  human  intellect  were  otherwise 
adequate  to  the  task. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  an  amonnt 
of  knowledge  quite  insufficient  for 
prediction  may  be  most  valuable  for 
guidance.  The  scienoe  of  society' 
would  have  attained  a  very  hi^ 
point  of  perfection  if  it  enabled  ns,  in 
any  given  condition  of  social  affairs^ — 
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!n    the    condition,   for    instance,    of 
Surope  or  any  European  country  at 
the  present  time, — ^to  nnderstand  by 
what  causes  it  had,  in  any  and  every 
particular,  been  made  what  it  was ; 
whether  it  was  tending  to  any,  and 
to  what,  changes ;  what  effects  each 
feature  of  its  existing  state  was  likely 
to  produce  in  the  future;   and  by 
what  means  any  of  those  effects  might 
be  prevented,  modified,  or  accelerated, 
or  a  different  class  of  effects  superin- 
duced.    There  is  nothing  chimerical 
in  the  hope  that  general  laws,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  answer  these 
various  questions  for  any  country  or 
time  with  the  individual  circumstances 
of  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  do 
really  admit  of  being  ascertained ; 
and  that  the  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  which  this  undertaking 
presupposes,  are  so  far  advanced  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  its  commencement. 
Such  is  the    object    of    the    Social 
Science. 

That  the  nature  of  what  I  consider 
the  true  method  of  the  science  may 
be  made  more  palpable,  by  first  show- 
ing what  that  method  is  not,  it  will 
be  expedient  to  characterise  briefly 
two  radical  misconceptions  of  the 
proper  mode  of  philosophising  on 
society  and  government,  one  or  other 
of  which  is,  either  explicitly  or  more 
often  imoonsciously,  entertained  by 
almost  all  who  have  meditated  or 
argued  respecting  the  logic  of  politics 
since  the  notion  of  treating  it  by  strict 
rules,  and  on  Baconian  principles,  has 
beencurrentamongthe  more  advanced 
thinkers.  These  erroneous  methods, 
if  the  word  method  can  be  applied  to 
erroneous  tendencies  arising  from  the 
absence  of  any  sufficiently  distinct 
conception  of  method,  may  be  termed 
the  Experimental  or  Chemical  mode 
of  investigation,  and  the  Abstract  or 
Geometrical  mode.  We  shall  begin 
¥dth  the  former. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  THE  OHKMIOAL,  OB  EZFEBIMKNTAL, 
METHOD  IN  THE  SOCIAL  8CIKN0E. 

§  I.  The  laws  of  the  phenomena  of 
society  are,  and  can  be,  nothing  but 
the  laws  of  the  actions  and  passions 
of  human  beings  united  together  in 
the  social  state.  Men,  however,  in  a 
state  of  society,  are  still  men ;  their 
actions  and  passions  are  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  individual  human  nature. 
Men  are  not,  when  brought  together, 
converted  into  another  kind  of  sub- 
stance, with  different  properties ;  as 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  ate  different  from 
water,  or  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  azote  are  different  from  nerves, 
muscles,  and  tendons.  Human  be- 
ings in  society  have  no  properties  but 
those  which  are  derived  from,  and 
may  be  resolved  into,  the  laws  of  the 
nature  of  individual  man.  In  social 
phenomena  the  Composition  of  Causes 
is  the  universal  law. 

Now,  the  method  of  philosophising 
which  may  be  termed  chemical  over- 
looks this  fact,  and  proceeds  as  if  the 
nature  of  man  as  an  individual  were 
not  concerned  at  all,  or  .were  con- 
cerned in  a  very  inferior  degree,  in 
the  operations  of  human  beings  in 
society.  All  reasoning  in  politioEj  or 
social  affairs,  grounded  on  principles 
of  human  nature,  is  objected  to,  by 
reasoners  of  this  sort,  under  such 
names  as  "abstract  theory."  For  the 
direction  of  their  opinions  and  con- 
duct they  profess  to  demand,  in  all 
cases  without  exception,  specific  ex- 
perience. 

This  mode  of  thinking  is  not  only 
general  with  practitioners  in  politics, 
and  with  that  very  numerous  class 
who  (on  a  subject  which  no  one,  how^- 
ever  ignorant,  thinks  himself  incom- 
petent to  discuss)  profess  to  guide 
themselves  by  common  sense  rather 
than  by  science,  but  is  often  counte- 
nanced by  persons  with  greater  pre- 
tensions to  mstruction — persons  who^ 
having  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
books  and  with  the  current  ideas  tu 
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have  heard  that  Bacon  taught  man- 
kind to  follow  experience,  and  to 
around  their  condusions  on  facts 
instead  of  metaphysical  dogmas — 
think  that,  by  treating  poIiticcJ  facts 
in  as  directly  experimental  a  method 
as  chemical  facts,  they  are  showing 
themselves  true  Baconians,  and* prov- 
ing their  adversaries  to  be  mere  syllo- 
gisers  and  schoolmen.  As,  however, 
the  notion  of  the  applicability  of  ex- 
perimental methods  to  political  philo- 
sophy cannot  co-exist  with  any  just 
conception  of  these  methods  them- 
selves, the  kind  of  arguments  from 
experience  which  the  chemical  theory 
brings  forth  as  its  fruits  (and  which 
form  the  staple,  in  this  country  es- 
pecially, of  parliamentary  and  hust- 
ings oratory)  are  such  as,  at  no  time 
since  Bacon,  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  valid  in  chemistry  itself, 
or  in  any  other  branch  of  experimental 
science.  They  are  such  as  these :  that 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties must  conduce  to  national  wealth, 
because  England  has  flourished  under 
it,  or  because  countries  in  general  which 
have  adopted  it  have  flourished  ;  that 
our  laws,  or  our  internal  adminstra- 
tion,  or  our  constitution,  are  excellent 
for  a  similar  reason  ;  and  the  eternal 
arguments  from  historical  examples, 
from  Athens  or  Rome,  from  the  fires 
in  Smithfield  or  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

I  will  not  waste  time  in  contending 
against  modes  of  argumentation  which 
no  person,  with  the  smallest  practice 
in  estimating  evidence,  could  possibly 
be  betrayed  into ;  which  draw  con- 
clusions of  general  application  from  a 
single  unanalysed  instance,  or  arbi- 
trarily refer  an  effect  to  some  one 
among  its  antecedents,  without  .any 
process  of  elimination  or  comparison 
of  instances.  It  is  a  rule  both  of  jus- 
tice and  of  good  sense  to  grapple  not 
with  the  absurdest,  but  with  the  most 
reasonable  form  of  a  wrong  opinion. 
We  shall  suppose  our  inqufa^ar  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  conditions  of 
experimental  Investigation,  and  com- 
petent in  point  of  acquirements  for 


realising  them,  so  far  as  they  eu  lie 
realised.  He  shall  know  as  nnieb  tl 
the  facts  <rf  history  as  mere  eradxtioB 
can  teach — as  much  as  can  be  pioied 
by  testimony  without  the  nsiriitsnr 
of  any  theory ;  and  i£  those  mere£seti» 
properly  ooliated,  can  fulfil  the  eondi- 
tions  of  a  real  indnctioii.,  he  shaD  be 
qualified  for  the  task. 

But  that  no  such  attempt  esa  hsm 
the  smallest  chance  of   snooess.  \a^ 
been  abundantly  shown  in  the  testk 
chapter  of    the  Third  Book.*    We 
there  examined  whether  effects  wkidi 
depend  on  a  complication  of  csoses 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  tne 
induction  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment ;   and  oonduded,  on  the  most 
convincing  grounds^  that  thej  cannot 
Since,  of  all  effects,  none  depend  on 
so  great  a  oomplication  of  osuses  as 
social  phenomena,  we  might  leate  osr 
case  to  rest  in  safety  on  that  previoas 
showing.     But  a  logiosl  pdneqile  as 
yet  so  little  familiar  to  the  onfiiiaiy 
run  of  thinkers  requires  to  be  iiMiiwtrd 
on  more  than  once  in  order  to  make 
the  due  impression ;  and  the  picsiiit 
being  the  case  which  of  aU  others 
exemplifies  it  the  most  strongly,  tfaoe 
will  be  advantage  in  re-stating  the 
grounds  of  the  general  »w^-*-i»w    as 
applied  to  the  specialities  of  the  dass 
of  inquiries  now  under  oonsaderatiw 


§  2.  The  first  difficulty  which: 
us  in  the  attempt  to  i^ipl^  esqmi- 
mental  methods  for  asoertaining  the 
laws  of  social  phenomena^  is  that  «e 
are  without  the  means  of  making 
artificial  experiments.  Even  if  «e 
could  contrive  experiments  at  letsure, 
and  try  them  without  limits  we  sbookl 
do  so  under  immense  disadvantage ; 
both  from  the  impossibility  of  asoer- 
taining and  taking  note  of  all  the 
facts  of  each  case,  and  because  (those 
facts  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
change)  before  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  some  material  circum- 
stances would  always  have  ceased  to  be 

*  page  991  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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the  same.  Bat  it  is  nnnecesflary  to 
consider  the  logical  nbjeotioDB  which 
would  exist  to  the  conduaiveneas  of 
oar  experiments,  since  we  palpably 
never  have  the  power  of  trying  any. 
We  can  only  watch  those  which  nature 
produces,  or  which  are  produced  for 
other  reasons.  We  cannot  adapt  our 
logical  means  to  our  wants  by  varying 
the  circumstances  as  the  exigencies  of 
elimination  may  require.  If  the  spon- 
taneous instances  formed  by  cotem- 
porary  events  and  by  the  saccessions 
of  phenomena  recorded  in  history 
afford  a  sufficient  variation  of  circum- 
stances, an  induction  from  specific  ex* 
perience  is  attainable  ;  otherwise  not. 
The  question  to  be  resolved  is,  there- 
fore, whether  the  requisites  for  induc- 
tion respecting  the  causes  of  political 
effects  or  the  properties  of  political 
agents  are  to  be  met  with  in  history  ? 
including  under  the  term  ootempo- 
rary  history.  And  in  order  to  give 
fixity  to  our  conceptions,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  suppose  this  question 
asked  in  reference  to  some  special 
subject  of  political  inquiry  or  oontro- 
versy ;  such  as  that  f  roquent  topic  of 
debate  in  the  present  century,  the 
operation  of  restrictive  and  prohibitory 
commercial  legislation  upon  national 
wealth.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  scien* 
tific  question  to  be  investigated  by 
specific  experience. 

§  3.  In  order  to  apply  to  the  case 
the  most  perfect  of  the  methods  of 
experimental  inquiry,  the  Method  of 
Difference,  we  require  to  find  two 
lUTt'^nff**  which  tally  in  every  par- 
ticular except  the  one  which  is  the 
sobjeci  of  v>nuiTy.  If  two  nations 
can  be  fouS^which  are  alike  in  all 
natural  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages; whose  people  resemble  each 
other  in  every  quality,  physical  and 
moral,  spontaneous  and  acquired; 
whose  habits,  usages,  opinious,  laws 
and  institutions  are  the  same  in  all 
respects,  except  that  one  of  them  has 
a  more  protective  tariff,  or  in  other 
respects  interferes  more  with  the  free- 
dom  of   industry;   if  ope   of    ^ese 


nations  is  found  to  be  rich  and  the 
other  poor,  or  one  richer  than  the 
other,  this  will  be  an  experimentum 
erucii — a  real  proof  by  experience 
which  of  the  two  systems  is  most 
favourable  to  national  riches.  But  the 
supposition  that  two  such  instances 
can  be  met  with  is  manifestly  absurd. 
Nor  is  such  a  concurrence  even 
abstractedly  possible.  Two  nations 
which  agreed  in  everything  except 
their  commercial  policy  would  agree 
also  in  that.  Differences  of  legisla- 
tion are  not  inherent  and  ultimate 
diversities  —  are  not  properties  of 
Kinda  They  are  effects  of  pre-exist- 
ing causes.  If  the  two  nations  differ 
in  this  portion  of  their  institutions,  it 
is  from  some  difference  in  their  posi- 
tion, and  thence  in  their  apparent 
interests,  or  in  some  portion  or  other 
of  their  opinions,  habits,  and  ten- 
dencies ;  which  opens  a  view  of  fur- 
ther differences  without  any  assignable 
limit,  capable  of  operating  on  their 
industrial  prosperity,  as  well  as  on 
every  other  feature  of  their  condition, 
in  more  ways  than  can  be  enumerated 
or  imagined.  There  is  thus  a  de- 
monstrated impossibility  of  obtaining, 
in  the  investigations  of  the  social 
science,  tiie  conditions  required  for 
the  most  conclusive  form  of  inquiry 
by  specific  experience. 

In  the  absence  of  the  direct,  we 
may  next  try,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
supplementary  resource,  called  in  a 
former  place  the  Indirect  Method  of 
Difference,  which,  instead  of  two  in- 
stances differing  in  nothing  but  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  given  circum- 
stance, compares  two  dasaes  of  in- 
stances respectively  agreeing  in  no- 
thing but  the  presence  of  a  circum- 
stance on  the  one  side  and  its  absence 
on  the  other.  To  choose  the  most 
advantageous  case  conceivable,  (a  case 
far  too  advantageous  to  be  ever  ob- 
tained,) suppose  that  we  compare  one 
nation  which  has  a  restrictive  policy, 
with  two  or  more  nations  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  permitting  free  trade. 
We  need  not  now  suppose  that  either 
of  these  nations  agrees  with  the  first 
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in  all  its  drcnmstanoes ;  one  may 
agree  with  it  in  some  of  its  circum- 
stanoee,  and  anotiier  in  the  remainder. 
And  it  may  be  argned,  that  if  these 
nations  remain  poorer  than  the  re- 
strictive  nation,  it  cannot  be  for  want 
either  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  set 
of  circumstances,  but  it  must  be  for 
want  of  the  protective  system.  If  (we 
might  say)  the  restrictive  nation  had 
prospered  from  the  one  set  of  causes, 
the  first  of  the  free-trade  nations 
would  have  prospered  equally  :  if,  by 
reason  of  the  other,  the  second  would : 
but  neither  has :  therefore  the  pros- 
perity was  owing  to  the  restrictions. 
This  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  an  argument 
from  specific  experience  in  politics, 
and  if  this  be  inconclusive,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  another  preferable 
to  it. 

Yet  that  it  is  inconclusive  scarcely 
requires  to  be  pointed  out  Why  must 
the  prosperous  nation  have  prospered 
from  one  cause  exclusively  ?  National 
prosperity  is  always  the  collective  re- 
sult of  a  multitude  of  favourable  cir> 
cumstances ;  and  of  these,  the  restric- 
tive nation  may  unite  a  greater  num- 
ber  than  either  of  the  others,  though 
it  may  have  all  of  those  circumstances 
in  common  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  Its  prosperity  may  be 
partly  owing  to  circumstances  common 
to  it  with  one  of  those  nations,  and 
partly  with  the  other,  while  they, 
having  each  of  them  only  half  the 
number  of  favourable  circumstances, 
have  remained  inferior.  So  that  the 
closest  imitation  which  can  be  made 
in  the  social  science  of  a  legitimate 
induction  from  direct  experience  gives 
but  a  specious  semblance  of  conclusive- 
ness, without  any  real  valu& 

§4.  The  Method  of  Difference  in 
either  of  its  forms  being  thus  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question,  there  re- 
mains the  Method  of  Agreement 
But  we  are  already  aware  of  how 
little  value  this  method  is  in  cases 
admitting  Plurality  of  Causes;  and 
Mxsial  phenomena  are  those  in  which 


the  plurality  prevails  in  the 
possible  extent 

Suppose  that  the  observer  makas 
the  luckiest  hit  which  could  be  givea 
by  any   conceivable   combinatioci  d 
chances :  that  he   finds  two  nntTOw 
which  agree  in  no  circumstance  wiiafc- 
ever,  except  in  having  a  restrictive 
system  and  in  being  prosperovis ;  or 
a  number  of  nations,  all  piospereM, 
which   have  no  antecedent   cizcma- 
stances  common  to  them  all  bat  that 
of  having  a  restrictive  policy.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  conaidaa- 
tion  of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
from  history,  or  even  from  oontempo- 
raiy  observation,  that  such  is  resJly 
the  fact :  that  the  nations  agree  in  no 
other  circumstance  capable  of  influ- 
encing the  case.     Let  us  suppose  this 
impossibility  vanquished,  and  the  fact 
ascertained  that  they  agree  only  in  a 
restrictive  system  as  an  antecedent, 
and  industrial  prosperity  as  a  cotk- 
sequent     What  degree  of  presomp- 
tion  does  this  raise,  that  the  restric- 
tive system   caused   the   prosperity? 
One  so  trifling  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
none  at  all.     That  some  one  antece- 
dent is  the  cause  of  a  given  effecki 
because  all  other  antecedents  bars 
been  found  capable  of  being  elimi- 
nated, is  a  just  inference  only  if  ths 
effect  can  have  but  one  cause.     If  ft 
admits  of  several,  nothing  is  more  na* 
tural  than  that  each  of  these  should 
separately  admit  of  being  eliminated 
Now,  in  the  case  of  political  pheofr- 
mena,  the  supposition  of  unity  of  oaiis» 
is  not  only  wide  of  the  truth,  bat  at 
an   immeasurable  distance  from  it 
The  causes  of  every  80ci<il  phenome* 
non  which  we  are  particularly  i]>t»> 
rested  about,  security,  weaTu,  freedom, 
good  government,  public  virtue^  gene- 
ral intelligence,  or  their  op^fmtea,  are 
infinitely  numerous,  especsally  the  ex- 
ternal or.  remote  causes,  which  alone 
are,  for  the  most  part,  accessible  to 
direct,  obsenration.   Nop^e  cause  snf- 
fices  of  itself  to  produce  any  of  these 
phenomena ;  while  there  are  countless 
causes  which  have  some  influence  over 
them,  and  may  co-operate  either  in 
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their  production  or  in  their  preven- 
tion, from  the  mere  fact,  therefore, 
of  our  having  been  able  to  eliminate 
some  circumstance,  we  can  by  no 
means  infer  that  this  circumstance 
was  not  instrumental  to  the  effect 
in  some  of  the  very  instances  from 
which  we  have  eliminated  it.  We 
can  conclude  that  the  effect  is  some- 
times produced  without  it,  but  not 
that,  when  present,  it  does  not  con- 
tribute its  share. 

Similar  objections  will  be  found  to 
apply  to  the  Method  of  Concomitant 
Variations.  If  the  causes  which  act 
upon  the  state  of  any  society  pro- 
duced effects  differing  from  one  an- 
other in  kind;  if  wealth  depended 
on  one  cause,  peace  on  another,  a 
third  made  people  virtuous,  a  fourth 
intelligent,  we  might,  though  unable 
to  sever  the  causes  from  one  another, 
refer  to  each  of  them  that  property 
of  the  effect  which  waxed  as  it  waxed, 
and  which  waned  as  it  waned.  But 
every  attribute  jf  the  social  body  is 
influenced  by  innumerable  causes ; 
and  such  is  the  mutual  action  of  the 
co-existing  elements  of  society,  that 
whatever  affects  any  one  of  the  more 
important  of  them,  will  by  that  alone, 
if  it  does  not  affect  the  others  directly, 
affect  them  indirectly.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  different  agents  not  being 
different  in  quality,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  each  is  the  mixed  result  of  all 
the  agents,  the  variations  of  the  ag- 
gregate cannot  bear  an  uniform  pro- 
portion to  those  of  any  one  of  its  com* 
ponent  parts. 

§  5.  There  remains  the  Method  of 
Residues,  which  appears,  on  the  first 
view,  less  foreign  to  this  kind  of  in- 
quiry than  the  three  other  methods, 
because  it  only  requires  that  we 
should  acciuately  note  the  circum- 
stances of  some  one  oountiy,  or  state 
of  society.  Mivking  allowance,  there- 
upon, for  the  effect  of  all  causes 
whose  tendencies  are  known,  the  re- 
sidue which  those  causes  are  inade- 
quate to  explain  may  plausibly  be 
imputed  to  the  remainder  of  the  cir- 


cumstances which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  case.  Something  simi- 
lar to  this  is  the  method  which  Cole- 
ridge *  describes  himself  as  having 
followed  in  his  political  Essays  in 
the  Morning  Post.  "  On  every  great 
occurrence  I  endeavoured  to  discover 
in  past  history  the  event  that  most 
nearly  resembled  it.  I  procured, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  the  con- 
temporary historians,  memorialists, 
and  pamphleteers.  Then  fairly  sub- 
tracting the  points  of  difference  from 
those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance 
favoured  the  former  or  the  latter,  I 
conjectured  that  the  result  would  be 
the  same  or  different.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  series  of  essays  en- 
titled 'A  Comparison  of  France  under 
Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  first 
Cssars,'  and  in  those  which  followed, 
'on  the  probable  final  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.'  The  same  plan  I 
pursued  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Spanish  Ke volution,  and  with  the 
same  success,  taking  the  war  of  the 
United  Provinces  with  Philip  II.  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  comparison." 
In  this  inquiry  he  no  doubt  employed 
the  Method  of  Residues,  for,  in 
"  subtracting  the  points  of  difference 
from  those  of  likeness,"  he  doubtless 
weighed,  and  did  not  content  himself 
with  numbering,  them  :  he  doubtless 
took  those  points  of  agreement  only 
which  he  presumed  from  their  own 
nature  to  be  capable  of  influencing 
the  effect,  and,  allowing  for  that  in- 
fluence, concluded  that  the  remainder 
of  the  result  would  be  referable  to 
the  points  of  difference. 

Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of 
this  method,  it  is,  as  we  long  ago  re- 
marked, not  a  method  of  pure  obser- 
vation and  experiment ;  it  concludes, 
not  from  a  comparison  of  instances, 
but  from  the  comparison  of  an  in- 
stance with  the  result  of  a  previous 
deduction.  Applied  to  social  pheno- 
mena, it  presupposes  that  the  causes 
from  which  part  of  the  effect  pro- 
ceeded are  already  known ;  and  as 

*  Bioffraphia  LUerariOj  1.  2x4. 
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we  have  shown  that  these   cannot 
have  been  known  by  specific  experi- 
ence, they  must  have  been  leamt  by 
cieduotion  'from  principles  of  human 
nature,   experience    being  called  in 
only  aa  a  supplementary  resource^  to 
determine  the  causes  which  produced 
an  unexplained  residue^     But  if  the 
principles  of  human  nature  may  be 
had  pecourse  to  for  the  establishment 
of  some  political  truths,  they  may  for 
alL    If  it  be  admissible  to  say,  Eng- 
land must  have  prospered  by  reason 
of   the  prohibitory  system,  because 
after  allowing  for  all  the  other  ten- 
dencies which  have  been  operating, 
there  is  a  portion  of  prosperity  still 
to  be  accounted  for ;  it  must  be  ad- 
missible to  go  to  the  same  source  for 
the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  system, 
and  examine  what  account  the  laws 
of  human  motives  and  actions  will 
enable  us  to  give  of  its  tendencies. 
Nor,  in  fact,  will  the  experimental 
argument  amount  to  anything,  ex- 
cept in  verification  of  a  canclusion 
drawn  from  those  general  laws.     For 
we  may  subtract  the  effect  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  causes,  but  we 
shall    never  succeed  in  subtracting 
the  effect  of  all  causes  except  one ; 
while  it  would  be  a  curious  instance 
of  the  dangers  of  too  much  caution, 
if,  to  avoid  depending  on  d  priori 
reasoning  concerning  the  effect  of  a 
single  cause,  we  should  oblige  our- 
selves to  depend  on  as  many  separate 
d  priori  reasonings  as  there  are  causes 
operating  concurrently  with  that  par- 
ticular cause  in  some  given  instance. 
We  have  now  sufficiently  charao- 
terisedt  the    gross  misconception    of 
the  mode  of  investigation  proper  to 
political  phenomena,   which   I   have 
termed  the  Chemical  Method.     So 
lengthened  a  discussion  would  not 
have  been  necessary  if  the  claim  to 
decide    authoritatively   on    political 
doctrines  were  confined  to  persons 
who  had    competently  studied  any 
one  of  the  higher  departments  of  phy- 
sical science.    But  since  the  genera- 
lity of  those  who  reason  on  political 
subjects,  satisfactorily  to  themselves 


and  to  a  more  or  leas  nmnerGias  hodj 
of  admipers,  know  nothing  vrbat»«er 
of  the  methods  of  physical  innsh'gi- 
tion  beyond  a  few   precepts  wtldb 
they  continue  to  parrot  after  Baca, 
being  entirely  unaware  that  Baooa'ft 
conception  of  scientific  mquiiy  hai 
done  its  work,  and  that  science  hsc 
now  advanced  into  a  higher  stsf^ 
there  are  probably  many  to   whoa 
such  remarks  as  the  foregoing  msj 
still  be  useful.     In  an  age  in  whidi 
chemistry  itself,  when  attempting  tu 
deal  with  the  more  ocunplez  chemicaJ 
sequences,  those  of  the  animal,  or  e«en 
the   v^^table  organism,    has   fooaJ 
it  necessary  to  become,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded   in    becoming,    a    Dednctiw 
Science,  it  is  not  to  he  appreheoded 
that  any  person  of  adentbic  habits^ 
who  has  kept  pace  with  the  geners/ 
progress  of  the  knowledge  uf  asteic^ 
can  be  in  danger  of  ai^lyjag  the  me- 
thods of  elementary  chenuskxy  to  ex- 
plore the  sequences  of  the  noA  eom- 
plex  order  of  phenomena  in 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  OBOUETRICAI^  OR  ABSTRACT 
METHOD. 

§  I.  Thi  misconception  diaensMd 
in  the  preceding  chapter  is,  as  we  ssiti, 
chiefly  committed  by  iiersons  not  mack 
accustomed  to  scientific  investigation : 
practitioners  in  politics,  who  ratiier 
employ  the  commonplaces  of  pkiio- 
sophy  to  justify  their  practice,  thas 
seek  to  guide  their  practice  by  philo- 
sophic principles  :  or  imperfectly  edu- 
cated persons,  who,  in  ignorance  of 
the  caj«ful  selection  and   dabotate 
comparison  of  instances  required  fur 
the  formation  of  a  sound  theory,  at- 
tempt to  found  one  upon  a  few  ooia- 
cidences  which   they  have  casually 
noticed 

The  erroneous  method  of  which  wm 
are  now  to  treat,  is,  on  the  oontrarr, 
peculiar  to  thhiking  and  studious 
minda  It  never  could  have  suggested 
itself  but  to  persona  of  some  familiarity 
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with  the  nature  of  scientifio  research  ; 
nrho, — ^being  aware  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  establishing,  by  casual  obeer- 
Tation  or  direct  experimentation,  a 
tme  theory  of  sequences  so  complex 
as  are  those  of  the  social  phenomena, 
— have  recourse  to  the  simpler  laws 
which  are  immediately  operative  in 
those  phenomena,  and  which  are  no 
other  than  the  laws  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  beings  therein  concerned. 
These  thinkers  perceive  (what  the 
partisans  of  the  chemical  or  experi- 
mental theory  do  not)  that  the  science 
of  society  mu^  necessarily  be  deduc- 
tive. But,  from  an  insufficient  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
subject-matter, — and  often  because 
(their  own  scientifio  education  having 
stopped  short  in  too  early  a  stage) 
geometry  stands  in  their  minds  as  the 
type  of  all  deductive  science, — it  is  to 
geometry,  rather  than  to  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy,  that  they  un- 
consciously assimilate  the  deductive 
science  of  society. 

Among  the  differences  between 
geometry  (a  science  of  co-existent 
facts,  altogether  independent  of  the 
laws  of  the  succession  of  phenomena) 
Mid  those  physical  Sciences  of  Causa- 
tion which  have  been  rendered  deduc- 
tive, the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous:  That  geometry  affords 
no  room  for  what  so  constantly  occurs 
in  mechanics  and  its  applications,  the 
case  of  conflicting  forces ;  of  causes 
which  counteract  or  modify  one  an* 
other.  In  mechanics  we  continually 
find  two  or  more  moving  forces  pro- 
ducing, not  motion,  but  rest ;  or 
motion  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  either  of  the  generating  forces.  It 
is  true  that  the  effect  of  the  joint 
forces  is  the  same  when  they  act 
simultaneously,  as  if  they  had  acted 
one  after  another,  or  by  turns ;  and 
it  is  in  this  that  the  difference  between 
mechanical  and  chemical  law  consists. 
But  still  the  effects,  whether  produced 
by  successive  or  by  simultaneous  ac- 
tion, do,  wholly  or  in  part,  cancel  one 
another :  what  the  one  force  dose  the 


other,  partly  or  altogether,  undoes. 
There  is  no  similar  state  of  things  in 
geometry.  The  result  which  follows 
from  one  geometrical  principle  haa 
nothing  that  eonfliots  with  the  result 
which  follows  from  another.  What 
is  proved  true  from  one  geometrical 
theorem,  what  would  be  true  if  no 
other  geometrical  principles  existed, 
cannot  be  altered  and  made  no  longer 
true  by  reason  of  some  other  geomet- 
rical principle.  What  is  once  proved 
true  is  true  in  all  cases,  whatever  sup- 
position may  be  made  in  regard  to  any 
other  matter. 

Now  a  conception,  similar  to  this 
last,  would  appear  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  social  science,  in  the 
minds  of  the  earlier  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  it  by  a  deduc- 
tive method.  Mechanics  would  be  a 
science  very  similar  to  geometry  if 
every  motion  resulted  from  one  force 
alone,  and  not  from  a  conflict  of  forces. 
In  the  geometrical  theory  of  society, 
it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  this  is 
really  the  case  with  the  social  pheno« 
mena ;  that  each  of  them  results  al- 
ways from  only  one  force,  one  single 
property  of  human  nature. 

At  the  point  which  we  have  now 
reached,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say 
anything  either  in  proof  or  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  assertion  that  such  is  not 
the  true  character  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena. There  is  not,  among  these 
most  complex  and  (for  that  reason) 
most  modifiable  'of  all  phenomena,  any 
one  over  which  innumerable  forces  do 
not  exercise  influence ;  which  does 
not  depend  on  a  conjunction  of  very 
many  causea  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, to  prove  the  notion  in  question 
to  be  an  error,  but  to  prove  that  the 
error  has  been  committed ;  that  so 
mistaken  a  conception  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  society  are 
produced  has  actually  been  ascer- 
tained. 

§  2.  One  numerous  division  of  the 
reasoners  who  have  treated  social  facts 
according  to  geometrical  methods,  not 
admitting  any  modification  of  one  law 
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by  onotber,  must  for  the  present  be  l 
left  out  of  consideration ;  because  in 
them  this  error  is  complicated  with, 
and  is  the  effect  of  another  funda- 
mental misconception,  of  which  we 
have  already  taken  some  notice,  and 
which  will  be  further  treated  of  before 
we  conclude.  I  speak  of  those  who 
deduce  political  conclusions  not  from 
laws  of  nature,  not  from  sequences  of 
phenomena,  real  or  imaginary,  but 
from  unbending  practiced  maxims. 
Such,  for  example,  are  all  who  found 
their  theory  of  politics  on  what  is 
called  abstract  right,  that  is  to.  say, 
on  universal  precepts ;  a  pretension  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed  the 
chimerical  nature.  Such,  in  like  man  - 
ner,  are  those  who  make  the  assump- 
tion of  a  social  contract,  or  any  other 
kind  of  original  obligation,  and  apply 
it  to  particular  cases  by  mere  inter- 
pretation. But  in  this  the  funda- 
mental error  is  the  attempt  to  treat  an 
art  like  a  science,  and  to  have  a  de- 
ductive art ;  the  irrationality  of  which 
will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter.  It 
will  be  proper  to  take  our  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  geometrical  theory  from 
those  thinkers  who  have  avoided  this 
additional  error,  and  who  entertain,  »o 
far,  a  juster  idea  of  the  nature  of  poli- 
tical inquiry. 

We  may  cite,  in  the  first  instance, 
those  who  assume  as  the  principle  of 
their  political  philosophy  that  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  fear  ;  that  the 
dread  of  each  other  is  the  one  motive 
by  which  human  beings  were  origin- 
ally brought  into  a  state  of  society, 
and  are  still  held  in  it  Some  of  the 
earlier  scientific  inquirers  into  politics, 
in  particular  Hobbcs,  assumed  this 
proposition,  not  by  implication,  but 
avowedly,  as  the  foundation  of  their 
doctrine,  and  attempted  to  build  a 
complete  philosophy  of  politics  there- 
upon. It  is  true  that  Hobbes  did  not 
find  this  one  maxim  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through  the  wliole  of  his  subject, 
but  was  obliged  to  eke  it  out  by  the 
double  sophism  of  an  original  con- 
tract. I  call  this  a  double  sophism  ; 
£rst,  as  passing  off  a  fiction  for  a  fact, 


and,  secondly,  assuming  a  practical 
principle  or  precept  as  the  basis  of  a 
theory  ;  which  is  a  petUio  prineifii, 
since  (as  we  noticed  in  treating  ol  that 
Fallacy)  every  rule  of  conduct^  evoi 
though  it  be  BO  binding  a  one  as  the 
observance  of  a  promise,  must  rest  its 
own  foundations  on  the  theory  of  tfaa 
subject,  and  the  theory,  therefore,  can- 
not rest  upon  it. 

§  3.  Passing  over  less  important  in- 
stances, I  shtdl  come  at  onoe  to  the 
most  remarkable  example  afforded  by 
our  own  times  of  the  geometrical  me- 
thod in  politics  ;  emanating  from  per- 
sons who  are  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  science  and  art ;  who 
knew  that  rules  of  conduct  must  fol- 
low, not  prec^e,  the  ascertainment  of 
laws  of  nature,  and  that  the  latter, 
not  the  former,  is  the  legitimate  fiejd 
for  the  applicatioi^  of  the  deductare 
method.  I  allude  to  the  interest- 
philosophy  of  the  Bentham  school 

The  profound  and  original  thinkers 
who  are  commonly  known  under  this 
description,  founded  their  general 
theory  of  government  on  one  compre- 
hensive premise,  namely,  that  men  s 
actions  are  always  determined  by  tbeir 
interests.  There  is  an  ambiguity  ia 
this  last  expression ;  .for,  as  the  same 
philosophers,  especially  Bentham,  t^v« 
the  name  of  an  interest  to  anythiag 
which  a  person  likes,  the  proposition 
may  be  understood  to  mean  only  thtSi 
that  men's  actions  are  always  deter- 
mined by  their  wishes.  In  this  sense, 
however,  it  would  not  bear  oat  any  of 
the  consequences  which  these  wiiten 
drew  from  it ;  and  the  word,  there- 
fore, in  their  political  reasonings,  must 
be  understood  to  mean  (which  is  aUo 
the  explanation  they  themselves,  on 
such  occasions,  gave  of  it)  what  is 
commonly  termed  private  or  worldly 
interest. 

Taking  the  doctrine,  then,  in  thkt 
sense,  an  objection  presents  itself  u» 
limine  which  might  be  deemed  a  fatal 
one,  namely,  thatsosweepingaproposi- 
tion  is  far  from  being  univenally  tru& 
Human  beings  are  not  governed  in  all 
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t;heir  actions  bj  their  worldly  interests. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  con- 
clusive an  objection  as  it  at  first  ap- 
pears ;  because  in  politics  we  are  for 
the  most  part  concerned  with  the  con- 
ducty  not  of  individual  persons,  but 
either  of  a  series  of  persons  (as  a  suc- 
cession of  kings),  or  a  body  or  mass 
of  persons,  as  a  nation,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  representative  assembly.  And 
whatever  is  true  of  a  large  majority 
of  manJdnd,  may  without  much  error 
be  taken  for  true  oif  any  succession  of 
persons,  considered  as  a  whole,  or  of 
any  collection  of  persons  in  which  the 
act  of  the  majority  becomes  the  act  of 
the  whole  body.  Although,  therefore, 
the  maxim  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a 
manner  unnecessarily  paradoxical,  the 
consequences  drawn  from  it  will  hold 
equally  good  if  the  assertion  be  limited 
as  follows :  Any  succession  of  persons, 
or  the  majority  of  any  body  of  per- 
sons, will  be  governed  in  the  bulk  of 
their  conduct  by  their  personal  inte- 
rests. We  are  bound  to  allow  to  this 
school  of  thinkers  the  benefit  of  this 
more  rational  statement  of  their  funda- 
mental maxim,  which  is  also  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  explanations  which, 
when  considered  to  be  called  for,  have 
been  given  by  themselves. 

The  theory  goes  on  to  infer,  quite 
correctly,  that  if  the  actions  of  man- 
kind are  determined  in  the  main  by 
their  selfish  interests,  the  only  rulers 
who  will  govern  according  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  governed  are  those  whose 
selfish  interests  are  in  accordance  with 
it.  And  to  this  is  added  a  third  pro- 
position, namely,  that  no  rulers  have 
their  selfish  interest  identical  with 
that  of  the  governed,  unless  it  be  ren- 
dered so  by  accountabilitv,  that  is,  by 
dependence  on  the  will  of  the  governed. 
In  other  words  (and  as  the  result  of 
the  whole),  that  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing or  the  fear  of  losing  their  power, 
and  whatever  is  thereon  consequent, 
is  the  sole  motive  which  can  be  relied 
on  for  producing  on  the  part  of  rulers 
a  course  of  conduct  in  accordance  with 
the  general  interest. 

We  have  thus  a  fundamental  theo- 


rem of  political  science,  consisting  of 
three  syllogisms, and  depending  chiefly 
on  two  general  premises,  in  each  of 
which  a  certain  effect  is  considered  as 
determined  only  by  one  cause,  not  by 
a  concurrence  of  causes.  In  the  one, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  actions  of  ave- 
rage rulers  are  determined  solely  by 
self-interest ;  in  the  other,  that  the 
sense  of  identity  of  interest  with  the 
governed,  is  produced  and  producible 
by  no  other  cause  than  responsibility. 

Neither  of  these  propositions  is  by 
any  means  true  ;  the  last  is  extremely 
wide  of  the  truth. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  actions  even 
of  average  rulers  are'  wholly,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  wholly,  deter- 
mineid  by  their  personal  interest,  or 
even  by  their  own  opinion  of  their 
personal  interest  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
feelings  of  philanthropy,  motives  never 
to  be  mainly  relied  on,  though  (except 
in  countries  or  during  periods  of  great 
moral  debasement)  they  influence  al- 
most all  rulers  in  some  degree,  and 
some  rulers  in  a  very  great  degree. 
But  I  insist  only  on  what  is  true  of 
all  rulers,  viz.  that  the  character  and 
course  of  their  actions  is  largely  in- 
fluenced (independently  of  personal 
calculation)  by  the  habitual  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  the  general  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  community  of  which 
they  are  members,  as  well  as  by  the 
feelings,  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
which  characterise  the  particular  class 
in  that  community  to  which  they 
themselves  belong.  And  no  one  will 
understand  or  be  able  to  decipher 
their  system  of  conduct  who  does  not 
take  fldl  these  things  into  accountw 
They  are  also  much  influenced  by  the 
maxims  and  traditions  which  have 
descended  to  them  from  other  rulers, 
their  predecessors ;  which  maxims 
and  traditions  have  been  known  to 
retain  an  ascendancy  during  long 
periods,  even  in  opposition  to  the  pri- 
vate interests  of  the  rulers  for  the 
time  being.  I  put  aside  the  influence 
of  other  less  general  causes.  Although, 
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therefore,  the  private  interests  of  the 
rulers  or  of  the  ruling  olass  is  a  very 
powerful  force,  constantly  in  action, 
and  exercising  the  most  important 
influence  upon  their  conduct,  therd 
is  also  in  what  they  do  a  large  por- 
tion which  that  private  interest  by 
no  means  affords  a  sufficient  expla* 
nation  of ;  and  even  the  particulars 
which  constitute  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness of  their  government  are  in  Bome, 
and  no  small  degree^  influenced  by 
those  among  the  circumstances  act- 
ing upon  them,  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  included  in  the  term 
seU-interestk 

Turning  now  to  the  other  proposi' 
tion,  that  responsibility  to  the  governed 
is  the  only  cause  Capable  of  producing 
in  the  rulers  a  sense  of  identity  of  in- 
terest with  the  community ;  this  is 
still  less  admissible  as  an  universal 
truth,  than  even  the  former.  I  am 
not  speakin|f  of  perfect  identity  of  in- 
terest, whi(£  is  an  impracticable  chi- 
mera, which,  most  assuredly,  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  does  not  give.  I 
speaik  of  identity  in  essentiiUs ;  and 
the  essentials  are  different  at  different 
places  and  times.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  those  things 
which  it  is  most  for  the  general  in- 
terest that  the  rulers  should  do,  are 
also  those  which  they  are  prompted  to 
do  by  their  strongest  personal  interest, 
the  consolidation  of  their  power.  The 
suppression,  for  instance,  of  anarchy 
and  resistance  to  law, — the  complete 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
central  government,  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety like  that  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  — is  one  of  the  strongest  interests 
of  the  people,  and  also  of  the  rulers 
simply  because  they  are  the  rulers  : 
and  responsibility  on  their  part  could 
not  strengthen,  though  in  many  con- 
ceivable ways  it  might  weaken,  the 
motives  prompting  them  to  pursue  this 
object  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  many 
other  monarohs  who  might  be  named, 
the  sense  of  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  the  majority 
of  the  pec^le  was  probably  stronger 


than  it  usually  is  in  responsible  gov- 
ernments :  everything  that  the  peofSe 
had  most  at  lieart,  the  moiuwrefa  Ittd 
at  heart  too.  Had  Peter  the  Gtea^ 
or  the  rugged  savages  whom  he  began 
to  civilise,  the  truest  inclinatfon  to- 
wards the  things  which  were  for  the 
real  interest  of  those  savages  ? 

I  am  not  here  ^attempting  to  e«la* 
blish  a  theory  of  govemnaent^  end  an 
not  called  upon  to  detennine  the  pco- 
portional  weight  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  droumstanoea  which  this 
school  of  geometrical  politicians  left 
out  of  their  system,  and  those  whic^ 
they  took  into  it  I  am  only  oonoemed 
to  show  that  their  method  was  mi- 
scientific ;  not  to  measure  the  amooct 
of  error  which  may  have  affected  their 
practical  conclusions. 

It  is  but  justice  to  them,  howevo; 
to  remark  that  their  mistake  was  not 
so  much  one  of  substance  as  of  lonn  ; 
and  consisted  In  presenting  in  a  sy^ 
tematio  shape,  and  as  the  scienUfie 
treatment  of  a  great  philosophical 
question,  what  should  have  passed  for 
that  which  it  really  vrae,  the  mete 
polemics  of  the  day.  Although  the 
actions  of  rulers  are  by  no  means 
wholly  determined  by  their  aedfi^h 
interests,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  secwity 
against  those  selfish  interests  that 
constitutional  checks  are  reqnirBd ; 
and  for  that  purpose  such  checks,  in 
England  and  the  other  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  can  in^no  manner  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  likewise  trutt 
that  in  these  same  nations,  and  in  the 
present  age,  responsibility  to  the  gov- 
erned is  the  only  means  practically 
available  to  create  a  feeling  of  identity 
of  interest,  in  the  cases,  and  on  the 
points,  where  that  feeling  does  not 
sufficiently  exist  To  all  this,  and  to 
the  arguments  whioh  may  be  founded 
on  it  in  favour  of  measures  for  ths 
correction  of  our  representative  sys- 
tem, I  have  nothing  to  object ;  hut  I 
confess  my  regret,  that  the  small 
though  highly  important  portion  of 
the  philosophy  of  government,  which 
was  wanted  for  the  immediate  pur^ 
pose  of  serving  the  cause  of  parlia- 
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xnent&ry  refonn,  shotild  have  been 
held  forth  by  thinkers  of  such  emi- 
nence as  a  complete  theory. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  possible, 
nor  Is  it  true  in  point  of  fact,  that 
these  philosophers  regarded  the  few 
premises  of  tneir  theory  as  including 
all   that  is   required  for  explaining 
social  phenomena,  or  for  determining 
the  choice  of  forms  of  government  and 
measures  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration.   They  were  too  highly  in- 
structed, of  too  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, and  some  of  them  of  too  sober 
and  practical  a  character,  for  such  an 
error.     They  would  have  applied,  and 
did  apply,  their  principles  with  in- 
ntimerable  allowances.     But  it  is  not 
allowances  that  are  wanted     There 
is  little  chance  of  making  due  amends 
in  the  superstructure  of  a  theory  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  breadth  in  its 
foundations.     It  is  unphilosophical  to 
construct  a  science  out  of  a  few  of  the 
agencies  by  which  the  phenomena  are 
determined,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
routine ,  of  practice  or  the  sagacity  of 
conjecture.     We  either  ought  not  to 
pretend  to  scientific  forms,  or  we  ought 
to  study  all  the  determining  agencies 
equally,  and  endeavour,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  to  include  all  of  them 
within  the  pale  of  the  science ;  else 
we  shall  infallibly  bestow  a  dispropor- 
tionate attention  upon  those  which 
our  theory  takes  into  account,  while 
we  misestimate  the  rest,  and  probably 
underrate  their  importance.    That  the 
deductions  should  be  from  the  whole 
and  not  from  a  part  only  of  the  laws 
of  nature  that  are  concerned,  would 
be  desirable  even  if  those  omitted  were 
so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
others,  that  they  might,  for  most  pur- 
poses and  on  mofd;  occasions,  be  left 
out  of  the  account.    But  this  is  far 
indeed  from  being  true  in  the  social 
science.     The  phenomena  of  society 
do  not  depend,  in  essentials,  on  some 
one  agency  or  law  of  human  nature, 
with  only  inconsiderable  modifications 
from  others.     The  whole  of  the  quali- 
ties of  human  nature  influence  those 
phenomena,  and  there  is  not  one  which 


influences  them  in  a  small  degree. 
There  is  not  one,  the  removal  or  any 
great  alteration  of  which  would  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  whole  aspect  of  so- 
ciety, and  change  more  or  less  the  se- 
quences of  social  phenomena  generally. 
The  theory  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  these  remarks  is,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  principal  cotem- 
porary  example  of  what  I  have  styled 
the  geometrical  method  of  philosophis- 
ing in  the  social  science ;  and  our  exa- 
mination of  it  has,  for  this  reason, 
been  more  detailed  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  suitable  to  a  work 
like  the  present.  Having  now  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  the  two  erroneous 
methods,  we  shall  pass  without  further 
preliminary  to  the  true  method ;  that 
which  proceeds  (conformably  to  the 
practice  of  the  more  complex  physical 
sciences)  deductively  indeed,  but  by 
deduction  from  many,  not  from  one 
or  a  very  few,  original  premises ;  con- 
sidering each  effect  as  (what  it  really 
is)  an  aggregate  result  oif  many  causes, 
operating  sometimes  through  the  same, 
sometimes  through  different  mental 
agencies,  or  laws  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  IX- 

OF  THB  PHT8I0AL,   OR  OONCRETB 
DEDUCTIVE  METHOD. 

§  I.  After  what  has  beeTi  said  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
into  social  phenomena,  the  general 
character  of  the  method  proper  to 
that  inquiry  is  sufficiently  evident, 
and  needs  only  to  be  recapitulated, 
not  proved.  However  complex  the 
phenomena,  all  their  sequences  and 
co-existences  result  from  the  laws  of 
the  separate  elements.  The  effect 
produced,  in  sodal  phenomena,  by 
any  complex  set  of  ciroumstanoes, 
amounts  precisely  to  the  sum  of  the 
effects  of  the  drcumstanoes  taken 
singly ;  and  the  eomplexi^  does  not 
arise  from  the  number  of  the  laws 
themselves,  which  is  not  remarkably 
great,   but    from  the    extraordinaiy 
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number  and  varietj  of  the  data  or 
elements — of  the  agents  which,  in 
obedience  to  that  small  number  of 
laws,  co-operate  towards  the  effect. 
The  Social  Science,  therefore,  (whicli, 
by  a  convenient  barbarism,  has  been 
tenned  Sociology,)  is  a  deductive 
science  ;  not,  indeed,  after  the  model 
of  geometry,  but  after  that  of  the 
more  complex  physical  sciences.  It 
infers  the  law  of  each  effect  from  the 
laws  of  causation  on  which  that  effect 
<lepends  ;  not,  however,  from  the  law 
merely  of  one  cause,  as  in  the  geome- 
trical method  ;  but  by  considering  all 
the  causes  which  conjunctly  influence 
the  effect,  and  compounding  their  laws 
M'ith  one  another.  Its  method,  in 
short,  is  the  Concrete  Deductive  Me- 
thod; that  of  which  astronomy  fur- 
nishes the  most  perfect,  natural  philo- 
sophy a  somewhat  less  perfect  example, 
and  the  employment  of  which,  with 
the  adaptations  and  precautions  re- 
quired by  the  subject,  is  beginning  to 
regenerate  physiology. 

Nor  does  it  admit  of  doubt  that 
similar  adaptations  and  precautions 
are  indispensable  in  sociology.  In 
applying  to  that  most  complex  of  all 
studies  what  is  demonstrably  the  sole 
method  capable  of  throwing  the  light 
of  science  even  upon  phenomena  of  a 
far  inferior  degree  of  complication, 
we  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  same 
superior  complexity  which  renders  the 
instrument  of  deduction  more  neces- 
sary, renders  it  also  more  precarious  ; 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  by 
appropriate  contrivances,  this  increase 
of  difficulty. 

The  actions  and  feelings  of  human 
beings  in  the  social  state  are,  no 
doubt,  entirely  governed  by  psycho- 
logical and  ethological  laws ;  what- 
ever influence  any  cause  exercises 
upon  the  social  phenomena,  it  exer- 
cises through  those  laws.  Supposing, 
therefore,  the  laws  of  human  actions 
and  feelings  to  be  sufficiently  known, 
there  is  no  extraordinary  difficulty  in 
determining  from  those  laws  the  na- 
ture of  the  social  effects  which  any 
given  cause  tends  to  produce.     But 


when  the  question  is  that  of  com- 
pounding several  tendencies  together, 
and  computing  the  aggregate  resolt 
of  many  co-existent  causes  ;  and  espe- 
cially when,  by  attempting  to  pre<&ct 
what  will  actually  occur  in  a  given 
case,  we  incur  the  obligation  of  esti- 
mating and  com|x>unding  the  influ- 
ences of  all  the  causes  which  happen 
to  exbt  in  that  case ;  we  attempt  a 
task  to  proceed  far  in  which  surpasaes 
the  compass  of  the  human  faculties 

If  all  the  resources  of  science  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  calculate 
d  priori,  with  complete  precision,  the 
mutual  action  of  three  bodies  grsri- 
tating  towards  one  another ;  it  may 
be  judged  with  what  prospect  of  suc- 
cess we  should  endeavour  to  ealcolate 
the  result  of  the  conflicting  tcmdeocits 
which  are  acting  in  a  thousand  diffe- 
rent directions  and  promoting  a  tboo- 
sand  different  changes  at  a  given  io- 
utant  in  a  given  society :  althoogh 
we  might  and  ought  to  be  able,  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  to  distin- 
guish correctly  enough  the  tendencies 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  depend  on 
causes  accessible  to  our  observation ; 
and  to  determine  the  direction  which 
each  of  them,  if  acting  alone,  would 
impress  upon  society,  as  well  as,  in  a 
genei'al  way  at  least,  to  pronounce 
that  some  of  these  tendencies  an 
more  powerful  than  others. 

But,  without  dissembling  the  ne- 
cesAary  imperfections  of  the  d  priori 
method  when  applied  to  such  a  sab- 
iect,  neither  ought  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exaggerate  thein.  The  same 
objections  which  apply  to  the  Method 
of  Deduction  in  this  its  most  difficult 
employment,  apply  to  it,  as  we  for- 
merly showed,*  in  its  easiest ;  and 
would  even  there  have  been  insupn*- 
able.  if  there  had  not  existed,  as  was 
then  fully  explained,  an  appropriate 
remedy.  This  remedy  consists  in  the 
process  which,  under  the  name  of 
Veriflcation,  we  have  characterised 
as  the  third  essential  constituent  part 
of  the  Deductive  Method ;   that  o| 

*  Bupra,  p.  395. 
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collating  the  oondusiona  of  the  ratio- 
cination either  with  the  concrete  phe* 
iiomena  themselves,  or,  when  such 
are  obtainable,  with  their  empirical 
laws  The  ground  of  confidence  in 
any  concrete  deductive  science  is  not 
the  d  priori  reasoning  itself,  but  the 
accordance  between  its  results  and 
those  of  observation  d  posteriori. 
£ither  of  these  processes,  apart  from 
the  other,  diminishes  in  value  as  the 
subject  increases  in  complication,  and 
this  in  so  rapid  a  ratio  as  soon  to  be- 
come entirely  worthless ;  but  the  re- 
liance to  be  placed  in  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  sorts  of  evidence  not  only 
does  not  diminish  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily much  diminished  at  all.  No- 
thing more  results  than  a  disturbance 
in  the  order  of  precedency  of  the  two 
processes,  sometimes  amounting  to  its 
actual  inversion :  insomuch  that,  in- 
stead of  deducing  our  amclusions  by 
reasoning,  and  verifying  them  by  ob- 
servation, we  in  some  cases  begin  by 
obtaining  them  provisionaUy  from 
specific  experience,  and  afterwards 
connect  them  with  the  principles  of 
buman,nature  by  d  priori  reasonings, 
which  reasonings  are  thus  a  real  Veri- 
fication. 

The  only  thinker  who^  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  scientifio  me- 
thods in  general,  has  attempted  to 
characterise  the  Method  of  Sociology, 
M.  Comte,  considers  this  inverse 
order  as  inseparably  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  sociological  speculation. 
He  looks  upon  the  social  science  as 
essentially  consisting  of  generalisa- 
tions from  history,  verified,  not  origi- 
nally suggested,  by  deduction  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature.  Though 
there  is  a  truth  contained  in  this 
opinion,  of  which  I  shall  presently 
endeavour  to  show  the  importance,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  this  truth  is 
enunciated  in  too  unlimited  a  manner, 
and  that  there  is  considerable  scope 
in  sociological  inquiry  for  the  direct, 
as  well  as  for  the  inverse,  Deductive 
Method. 

It  will,  in  fact,  be  shown  in  the 


next  chapter,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
sociological  inquiries  to  which,  from 
their  prodigious  complication,  the 
method  of  direct  deduction  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable,  while  by  a  happy 
compensation  it  is  precisely  in  these 
cases  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  the 
best  empirical  laws :  to  these  inquiriess 
therefore,  the  Inverse  Method  is  ex- 
clusively adapted.  But  there  are  also, 
as  will  presently  appear,  other  cases 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
from  direct  observation  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  an  empirical 
law  ;  and  it  fortunately  happens  that 
these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  the 
Direct  Method  is  least  affected  by 
the  objection,  which  undoubtedly  must 
always  affect  it  in  a  certain  degrea 

We  shall  begin,  then,  by  looking 
at  the  Social  Science  as  a  science  of 
direct  Deduction,  and  considering 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  it,  and 
under  what  limitations,  by  that  mode 
of  investigation.  We  shall,  then,  in 
a  separate  chapter,  examine  and  en- 
deavour to  characterise  the  inverse 
process. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Sociol<^,  considered  as  a  system 
of  deductions  a  priori,  cannot  be  a 
science  of  positive  predictions,  but 
only  of  tendencies.  We  may  be  able 
to  conclude,  from  the  laws  of  human 
nature  applied  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  given  state  of  society,  that  a 
particular  cause  will  operate  in  a 
certain  manner  unless  counteracted  ; 
but  we  can  never  be  assured  to  what 
extent  or  amount  it  will  so  operate, 
or  affirm  with  certainty  that  it  will 
not  be  counteracted ;  because  we  can 
seldom  know,  even  approximately, 
all  the  agencies  which  may  co-exist 
with  it,  and  still  less  calculate  ttie 
collective  result  of  so  many  combined 
elements.  The  remark,  however,  must 
here  be  once  more  repeated,  that 
knowledge  insufficient  for  prediction 
may  be  most  valuable  for  guidance. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  wise  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  society,  no  more 
than  of  any  one's  private  concerns, 
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that  we  should  be  able  to  foresee 
infallibly  the  results  of  what  we  da 
We  must  seek  our  objects  by  means 
whioh  may  perhaps  be  defeated,  and 
take  precautions  agiuhst  dangers  which 
possibly  may  never  be  realised.  The 
aim  of  practical  politics  is  to  surround 
any  given  society  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  circumstances  of 
which  the  tendencies  are  beneficial, 
and  to  remove  or  counteract,  as  far 
as  practicable,  those  of  which  the 
tendencies  are  injurious.  A  know 
ledge  of  the  tendencies  only,  though 
without  the  power  of  accurately  pre- 
dicting their  conjunct  result,  gives  us 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  power. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that,  even  with  respect  to 
tendencies,  we  could  arrive  in  this 
manner  at  any  great  number  of  pro- 
positions which  will  be  true  in  all 
societies  without  exception.  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  inconsistent  witii 
the  eminently  modifiable  nature  of  the 
social  phenomena,  and  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  modified ;  circum- 
stances never  the  same,  or  even 
nearly  the  same,  in  two  different 
societies,  or  in  two  different  periods 
of  the  same  society.  This  would  not 
be  so  serious  an  obstacle  if,  though 
the  causes  acting  upon  society  in 
general  are  numerous,  those  which 
influence  any  one  feature  of  society 
were  limited  in  number;  for  we 
might  then  insulate  any  particular 
social  phenomenon,  and  investigate 
its  laws  without  disturbance  from 
the  rest.  But  the  truth  is  the  very 
opposite  of  this.  Whatever  affects, 
in  an  appreciable  degree,  any  one 
element  of  the  social  state,  affects 
through  it  all  the  other  elements. 
The  mode  of  production  of  all  social 
phenomena  is  one  great  case  of  Inter- 
mixture of  Laws.  We  can  never 
either  understand  in  theory  or  com- 
mand in  practice  the  condition  of  a 
society  in  any  one  reepect,  without 
taking  into  consideration  its  oondi' 
tkm  in  all  other  respects.  There  is 
no  social  phenomeaoo  which  is  not) 


more  or  less  inflnenoed  by  evciT 
other  part  <rf  the  conditioD  of  iktt 
same  society,  and  therefore  by  everr 
cause  which  is  influenciiig  any  other 
of  the  contemporaneous  social  ^heuy 
mena.  There  is,  in  short,  whaA  pfav- 
siologists  term  a  oonaermM,  aimilar  to 
that  existing  among  the  TarionaargBiii 
and  functions  of  the  physical  fnar 
of  man  and  the  mora  perfect  **"»*K 
and  constituting  one  of  the  numy  SDSr 
logies  which  have  rendered  univensl 
such  expreesions  as  the  **  bodj  politie" 
and  "  body  natural"  It  foUows  from 
this  eonaennu,  that  unless  two  sodetia 
could  be  alike  in  all  the  circumstanees 
which  surround  and  influence  them, 
(which  would  imply  their  being  alike 
in  their  previous  history,)  no  portioa 
whatever  of  the  phenomena  will,  im- 
less  by  accident,  precisely  oorrespond; 
no  one  cause  will  produce  exactly  tha 
same  effects  in  both,  firery  caos^ 
aa  its  effect  spreads  through  society, 
comes  somewhere  in  contact  «i& 
different  sets  of  agenaea^  and  tba» 
has  its  effects  on  some  of  the  social 
phenomena  differently  modified ;  and 
these  differences,  by  their  reactioa, 
produce  a  difference  even  in  those  of 
the  effects  which  would  otherwisa 
have  been  the  same.  We  can  never, 
therefore,  aflirm  with  certainty  that 
a  cause  which  has  a  particular  ten- 
dency in  one  people  or  in  one  age  wSX 
have  exactly  the  same  tendeoey  in 
another,  without  referring  back  toour 
premises,  and  performing  over  again 
for  the  second  age  or  nation  that 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  its  infla* 
encing  ciroumstanoas  which  we  fasd 
already  performed  for  the  first.  TV 
deductive  science  of  society  will  not 
lay  dowti  a  theorem,  asserting  in  aa 
universal  manner  the  effect  at  any 
cause ;  but  will  rather  teach  us  bow 
to  frame  the  proper  theorem  for  the 
circumstances  of  any  given  oaee.  It 
will  not  give  the  laws  of  aodetf  in 
general,  but  the  means  of  detetnUn- 
ing  the  phenomena  of  anj  given 
society  from  the  particular  elements 
or  data  of  that  Rociety. 
All  the  general  propositaona  which 
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can  be  framed  by  the  dedtietire  sdenoe 
are,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  hypotheticaL  They  are 
groonded  on  some  supposititious  set 
of  circumstances,  and  declare  how 
some  given  cause  would  operate  in 
those  ciroumstances,  supposing  that 
no  others  were  combined  with  them. 
If  the  set  of  circumstances  supposed 
have  been  copied  from  those  of  any 
existing  society,  the  conclusions  will 
be  true  of  that  society,  provided,  and 
in  as  far  as,  the  effect  of  those  circum- 
Htances  shall  not  be  modified  by  others 
which  have  not  been  taken  into  the  ao* 
count.  If  we  desire  a  nearer  approach 
to  concrete  truth,  we  can  only  aim  at 
it  by  taking,  or  endeavouring  to  take, 
a  greater  number  of  individualising 
circumstances  into  the  computation. 

Considering,  however,  in  how  ac- 
celerating a  ratio  the  uncertainty  of 
our  oondusions  increase  as  we  at- 
tempt to  take  the  effect  of  a  greater 
number  of  concurrent  causes  into  our 
calculations,  the  hypothetical  combi- 
nations of  circumstances  on  which  we 
construct  the  general  theorems  of  the 
Hcience  cannot  be  made  very  complex 
without  so  rapidly  accumulating  a  lia* 
bility  to  error  as  must  soon  deprive  our 
conclusionsof  all  value.  Thismodeof  in- 
quiry, considered  as  a  means  of  obtain** 
ing  general  propositions,  must  there- 
fore, on  pain  of  frivolity,  be  limited 
to  those  classes  of  social  facts  which, 
though  influenced  like  the  rest  by  all 
pociological  agents,  are  under  the  m- 
mediate  influenoe,  principally  at  least, 
of  a  few  only. 

§  3.  Notwithstanding  the  universal 
foiuennu  of  the  soci^  phenomena^ 
whereby  nothing  which  takes  place  in 
any  pert  of  the  operations  of  society  is 
without  its  share  of  influence  on  every 
other  part ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
paramount  ascendancy  which  the  gen- 
eral state  of  civilisation  and  social  pro- 
gress in  any  given  society  must  hence 
exercise  over  all  the  partial  and  sub* 
ordinate  phenomena ;  it  is  not  the 
less  true  tliat  different  species  of  social 
facts  are  in  the  main  dependent,  im* 


mediately  and  in  the  first  resort,  on 
different  kinds  of  causes  ;  and  there- 
fore not  only  may  with  advantage, 
but  must,  be  studied  apart :  just  as  in 
the  natural  body  we  study  separately 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  eacn 
of  the  principal  organs  and  tissues, 
though  every  one  is  acted  upon  by 
the  state  of  all  the  others ;  and  though 
the  peculiar  constitution  and  general 
state  of  health  of  the  organism  co-ope- 
rates with,  and  often  preponderates 
over,  the  local  causes,  in  determining 
the  state  of  any  particular  organ. 

On  these  considerations  is  grounded 
the  existence  of  distinct  and  separate, 
thoughnot  independent,  branchesor  de- 
partments of  sociologicaJ  speculation. 

There  is,  for  example,  one  large 
class  of  social  phenomena  in  which  the 
immediately  determining  causes  are 
principally  those  which  act  through 
the  desire  of  wealth,  and  in  which 
the  psychological  law  mainly  con- 
cerned is  the  familiar  one  that  a 
greater  gain  is  preferred  to  a  smaller. 
I  mean,  of  course,  that  portion  of  the 
phenomena  of  society  which  emanates 
from  the  industrial  or  productive  ope- 
rations of  mankind,  and  from  thoee 
of  their  acts  through  which  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  products  of  those  indus- 
trial operations  take  place,  in  so  far 
as  not  effected  by  force  or  modified 
by  voluntary  gift.  By  reasoning  from 
that  one  law  of  human  nature,  and 
from  the  principal  outward  circum- 
stances (whether  universal  or  confined 
to  particular  states  of  society)  which 
operate  upon  the  human  mind  through 
that  law,  we  may  be  enabled  to  ex- 
plain and  predict  this  portion  of  the 
phenomena  of  society,  so  far  as  they 
depend  on  that  class  of  circumstances 
only,  overlooking  the  inflnence  of  any 
oUier  of  the  circumstances  of  society, 
and  therefore  neither  tracing  back 
the  circumstances  which  we  do  take 
into  account  to  their  puesible  origin 
in  some  other  facts  in  the  social  state, 
nor  making  allowance  for  the  manner 
in  which  any  of  those  other  circum- 
stances may  interfere  with  and  coun- 
teract or  modify  the  effect  of  the  for* 
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xner.  A  department  of  science  may 
thus  be  con8truct«Ml,  which  hajs  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Political  Economy. 

The  motive  which  suggests  the 
separation  of  this  portion  of  the  social 
phenomena  from  the  rest,  and  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  branch  of  science 
relating  to  them,  is,  that  they  do 
mainly  depend,  at  least  in  the  first 
resort,  on  one  class  of  circumstances 
only  ;  and  that  even  when  other  cir- 
cumstances interfere,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  effect  due  to  the  one  class 
of  circumstances  alone  is  a  sufficiently 
intricate  and  difficult  business  to  make 
it  expedient  to  perform  it  once  for  all, 
and  then  allow  for  the  effect  of  the 
modifying  circumstances;  especially 
as  certain  fixed  combinations  of  the 
former  are  apt  to  recur  often,  in  con- 
junction with  ever-varying  cizcum' 
stances  of  the  latter  class. 

Political  Economy,  as  I  have  said 
on  another  occasion,  concerns  itself 
only  with  **  such  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  social  state  as  take  place  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  every 
other  human  passion  or  motive,  ex- 
cept those  which  may  be  regarded  as 
perpetually  antagonising  principles  to 
the  desire  of  wealth,  namely,  aversion 
to  labour,  and  desire  of  the  present  en- 
joyment of  costly  indulgences.  These 
it  takes,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  its 
calculations,  because  these  do  not 
merely,  like  our  other  desires,  occa- 
sionally conflict  with  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  but  accompany  it  always  as  a 
drag  or  impediment,  and  are  therefore 
inseparably  mixed  up  in  the  considera- 
tion of  it.  Political  Economy  con- 
siders mankind  as  occupied  solely  in 
acquiring  and  consuming  wealth,  and 
aims  at  showing  what  is  the  course  of 
action  into  which  mankind,  living  in 
a  state  'of  society,  would  be  impeUed 
if  that  motive,  except  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  checked  by  the  two 
perpetual  counter- motives  above  ad- 
verted to,  were  absolute  ruler  of  all 
their  actions.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  desire,  it  shows  mankind  accu- 
mulating wealth,  and  employing  that 


wealth  in    the  production   of  d&a 
wealth  ;  sanctioning  by  mutoal  agree- 
ment the  institution  of  property;  eta- 
blishing  laws  to  prevent  individuals 
from  encroaching  upon  the  prupeitj 
of  others  by  force  or  fraad  ;  adotf^Ja^ 
various   contrivances    for   increanag 
the  productiveness  of  their  labour; 
settling  the  division  of  the  produoe 
by  agreement,  under  the  infhience  of 
competition,  (competition  itself  being 
governed  by  certain  la\^  which  laws 
are  therefore  the  ultimate  regulator 
of  the  division  of  the  produce ;)  and  em- 
ploying certain  expedients  (as  money, 
credit,  &c.)  to  facilitate   tiie   distii- 
bution.     Ail  these  operations,  though 
many  of  them  are  really  the  result  ol 
a  plurality  of  motives,  are  consider^ 
by  politioftl  economy  as  flowing  solely 
from  the  desire  of  wealth.  Thescicaioe 
then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  lavs 
which  govern  these  several  operatkiDfi, 
under  the  supposition  that  man  is  a 
being  who  is  deteimined,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  nature,  to  prefer  a  greater 
portion  of  wealth  to  a  smaller  in  all 
cases,   without  any   other   excepticai 
than  that   constituted    by  the   two 
counter- motives  already  specified ;  not 
that  any  political  economist  was  ever 
so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  mankind 
are  really  thus  constituted,   but  be- 
cause this  is  the  mode  in  which  sdenoe 
must  necessarily  proceed.     When  aa 
effect  depends  on  a  concurrence  of 
causes,  these  causes  must  be  studied 
one  at  a  time,  and  their  laws  separately 
investigated,  if  we  wish,  throogh  the 
causes,  to  obtain  the  power  of  either 
predicting  or  controlling  the  effect; 
since  the  law  of  the  effect  is  oom- 
pounded  of  the  laws  of  all  the  causes 
which  determine  it.     The  law  of  the 
centripetal  and  that  of  the  projectile 
force  must  have  been  known  before 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  planets 
could  be  explained  or  many  of  them 
predicted.    The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  conduct  of  man  in  society.     In 
order  to  judge  how  he  will  act  under 
the  variety  of  desires  and  aversions 
which  are  concurrently  operating  upon 
him,  we  must  know  how  he  would  act 
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.under  the  exclusive  influence  of  each 
one  in  particular.     There  is,  perhaps, 
no  action  of  a  man's  life  in  which  he 
is  neither  under  the  immediate  nor 
under  the  remote  influence  of  any  im- 
pulse but  the  mere  desire  of  wealth. 
With  respect  to  those  parts  of  human 
conduct  of  which  wealth  is  not  even 
the  principal  object,  to  these  political 
economy  does  not  pretend  that  its 
conclusions  are  applicable.     But  there 
are  also  certain  departments  of  human 
affairn    in  which  the  acquisition   of 
wealth  is  the  main  and  acknowledged 
end.     It  is  only  of  these  that  political 
economy  takes  notice.     The  manner 
in  which   it  necessaril}'  proceeds  is 
that   of  treating  the  main  and   ac- 
knowledged end  as  if  it  were  the  sole 
end ;  which,  of  all  hypotheses  equally 
simple,  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
The  political  economist  inquires,  what 
are  the  actions  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  this  desire,  if  within  the 
departments  in  question  it  were  un- 
impeded  by  any  other.     In  this  way 
a  nearer  approximation  is  obtained 
than  would  otherwise  be  practicable 
to  the  real  order  of  human  affairs  in 
those  departments.    This  approxima- 
tion has  then  to  be  corrected  by  mak- 
ing proper  allowance  for  the  effects  of 
any  impulses  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion which  can  be  shown  to  interfere 
with  the  result  in  any  particular  case. 
Only  in  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
cases  (such  as  the  important  one  of 
the  principle  of  population)  are  these 
corrections  interpolated  into  the  ex- 
positions of  political  economy  itself ; 
the  strictness  of  purely  scientific  ar- 
rangement being  thereby  somewhat 
departed  from,  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tical utility.    So  far  as  it  is  known, 
or  may  be  presumed,  that  the  conduct 
of  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
is  imder  the  collateral  influence  of 
any  other  of  the  properties  of  our 
nature  than  the  desire  of  obtaining 
the  greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with 
the  least  labour  and  self-denial,  the 
conclusions  of  political  economv  will 
BO  far  fail  of  being  applicable  to  the  ex- 
planation or  prediction  of  real  events, 


imtil  they  are  modified  by  a  correct 
allowance  for  the  degree  of  influence 
exercised  by  the  other  cause."  * 

Extensive  and  important  practical 
guidance  may  be  derived,  in  any  given 
state  of  society,  from  general  proposi- 
tions such  as  those  above  indicated ; 
even  though  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  miscellaneous  causes  which  the 
theory  does  not  take  into  account,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  the  general  social 
changes  in  progress,  be  provisionally 
overlooked.  And  though  it  has  been 
a  very  common  error  of  political  eco- 
nomists to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
elements  of  one  state  of  society,  and 
apply  them  to  other  states  in  which 
many  of  the  elements  are  not  the 
same,  it  is  even  then  not  difficult, 
by  tracing  back  the  demonstrations, 
and  introducing  the  new  premises  in 
their  proper  places,  to  make  the  same 
general  course  of  argument  which 
served  for  the  one  case  serve  for  the 
others  too. 

For  example,  it  has  been  greatly 
the  custom  of  English  political  econo- 
mists to  discuss  the  laws  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  produce  of  industry,  on 
a  supposition  which  is  scarcely  realised 
anywhere  out  of  England  and  Soot- 
land,  namely,  that  the  produce  is 
'*  shared  among  Uiree  classes,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  one  another, 
labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords; 
and  that  all  these  are  free  agents, 
permitted  in  law  and  in  fact  to  set 
upon  their  labour,  their  capital,  and 
their  land,  whatever  price  they  are 
able  to  get  for  it  The  conclusions 
of  the  science,  being  all  adapted  to 
a  society  thus  constituted,  require  to 
be  revised  whenever  they  are  applied 
to  any  other.  They  are  inapplicable 
where  the  only  capitalists  are  the 
landlords,  and  the  labourers  are  their 
property,  as  in  slave  countries.  They 
are  inapplicable  where  the  almost  uni- 
versal landlord  is  the  state,  as  in 
India.  They  are  inapplicable  where 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  generally 
the  owner  both  of  the  land  itself  and 

"*  Ensaifs  on  tome  Un$ettled  QKeitiom  df 
Political  Economy^  p.  137-140. 
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of  the  capital,  as  frequently  in  France, 
or  of  the  capital  only,  as  lu  Ireland." 
But  though  it  inay  often  be  very  justly 
objected  to  the  existins^  rwse  of  politi- 
cal economists  **  that  they  attempt  to 
construct  a  permanent  fabric  out  of 
transitory  materials;  that  they  take 
for  granted  the  immutability  of  ar- 
rangements of  society,  many  of  which 
are  in  their  nature  fluctuating  or  pro- 
gressive, and  enunciate,  with  as  little 
qualification  as  if  they  were  univer- 
sal and  absolute  truths,  propositions 
which  are  perhaps  applicable  to  no 
state  of  society  except  the  particular 
one  in  which  the  writer  happened  to 
live ; "  this  does  not  take  away  the 
value  of  the  propositions,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  society 
from  which  they  were  drawn.  And 
even  as  applicable  to  other  states  of 
society,  **  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  science  is  so  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory as  this  might  seem  to 
prove.  Though  many  of  its  conclu- 
sions are  only  locally  true,  its  method 
of  investigation  is  applicable  univer- 
sally; and  as  whoever  has  solved  a 
certain  number  of  algebraic  equations 
can  without  difficulty  solve  all  others 
of  the  same  kind,  so  whoever  knows 
the  political  economy  of  England,  or 
even  of  Yorkshire,  knows  that  of  all 
nations,  actual  or  possible,  provided 
he  have  good  sense  enough  not  to 
expect  the  same  conclusion  to  issue 
from  varying  premises."  Whoever 
has  mastered  with  the  degree  of  pre- 
cision which  is  attainable  the  Letws 
which,  under  free  competition,  deter- 
mine the  rent,  profits,  and  wages, 
received  by  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
labourers,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  three  classes  are  completely  sepa- 
rate, will  have  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  very  different  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce among  the  classes  interested  in 
it  in  any  of  the  states  of  cultivation 
and  landed  property  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  extract* 

*  The  quotations  in  this  parafntiph  are 
ttom  a  paper  written  bv  the  author,  and 
published  in  a  periodical  in  1834. 


§  4.  I  would  not  here  undertsfo  to 
decide   what  other    hypothetkal  er 
abstract  sciences  similar  to  Pditial 
Economy  may  admit  of  being  csrred 
out  of  the  general  body  of  the  aodil 
science :  what  other  portioiis  of  tke 
social  phenomena  are  in  a  suffide&tlj 
cloee  and  complete  dependenoe,  in  tk 
first  resort)    on  a  peculiar  dasi  d 
causes,    to    make    it    oonvenient  ts 
create  a  preliminary  seieiioe  of  tlMae 
causes  :  postponing  the  oonsidendQa 
of  the  causes  which  act  through  them, 
or  in  concurrence  with   them,  to  a 
later  period  of  the  inquiry.    There  is, 
however,  among  these  separate  depart- 
ments one  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  being  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  commanding  character 
than  any  of  the  other  branches  into 
which  the  social  acienoe  may  admit 
of  being  divided.     Like  them,  it  is 
directly  conversant  with  the  caa«s 
of  only  one  class  of  social  facts,  bat  a 
dasd  which  exercises,  immediately  or 
remotely,  a  paramount  influenoe  over 
the  rest.     I  allude  to  what  may  be 
termed    Political    Ethology,   or    the 
theory  of  the  causes  which  determine 
the  type  of  character  belonging  to  a 
people  or  to  an  age.     Of  all  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  the  social  science^ 
this  is  the  most  completely  in  its  in- 
fancy.    The  causes  of  national  char- 
acter are  scarcely  at  all  nndetstood, 
and  the  effect  of  institutions  or  social 
arrangements  upon  the  character  of 
the  people  b  generally  that  portion  of 
their  effects  which  is  least  attended 
to,  and  least  comprehended.     Kor  is 
this  wonderful  when  we  consider  the 
infant  state  of  the  Science  of  £tholo|^ 
itself,  from  whence  the  laws  must  be 
drawn,  of  which  the  trutha  of  political 
ethology  can  be  bat  resolta  and  ex- 
emplifications. 

Yet  to  whoever  well  oonsiders  the 
matter,  it  must  appear  that  the  lavi-s 
of  national  (or  collectiye)  diaracter 
are  by  far  the  most  important  class  of 
sociologioal  laws.  In  the  first  place, 
the  character  which  it  formed  fay  any 
state  of  social  droumstanoes  is  in 
itself    the  most    xnterestiBg   pbeno* 
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menon  which  that  state  of  aociety  can 
possibly  present.  Secondly,  it  is  also 
a  fact  which  enters  largely  into  the 
production  of  all  the  other  phenomena. 
And  above  all,  the  character,  that  is, 
the  opinions,  feelings,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  though  greatly  the  results 
of  the  state  of  society  which  precedes 
them,  are  also  greatly  the  causes  of 
the  state  of  society  which  follows 
them ;  and  arc  the  power  by  which 
all  those  of  the  circumstances  of 
society  which  are  artificial — laws  and 
customs,  for  instance — are  altogether 
moulded :  customs  evidently,  laws  no 
less  really,  either  by  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  publio  sentiment  upon  the 
ruling  powers,  or  by  the  effect  which 
the  state  of  national  opinion  and  feel- 
ing has  in  determining  the  form  of 
government,  and  shaping  the  diar* 
aeter  of  the  governors. 

Ai  might  be  expected,  the  most 
imperfect  part  of  those  branches  of 
social  inquiry  which  have  been  culti- 
vated as  separate  sciences  is  the 
theory  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
conclusions  are  affected  by  ethological 
considerations.  The  omission  is  no 
defect  in  them  as  abstract  or  hypo* 
thetical  sciences,  but  it  vitiates  them 
in  their  practical  application  as 
branches  of  a  comprehensive  social 
science.  In  political  economy,  for 
instance^  empirical  laws  of  human 
nature  are  tacitly  assumed  by  English 
thinkers,  which  are  calculated  only 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Among  otlier  things,  an  in- 
tensity of  competition  is  constantly 
supposed,  which,  as  a  general  mercan^ 
tile  fact,  exists  in  no  country  in  the 
world  except  these  two.  An  English 
political  economist,  like  his  country- 
men in  general,  has  seldom  learned 
that  it  is  possible  that  men,  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  selling  their 
goods  over  a  counter,  should  care  more 
about  their  ease  or  their  vanity  than 
about  their  pecuniary  gain.  Yet  those 
who  know  ttie  habits  ^  the  Omitinent 
of  Europe  are  aware  how  8p|>arently 
nnall  a  motive  often  outweighs  the 
desire  of  money-getting,  even  in  the 


operations  which  have  money-getting 
for  their  direct  object.  The  more 
highly  the  science  of  ethologr  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  better  the  diversitieM 
of  individual  and  national  character 
are  understood,  the  smaller,  probably, 
will  the  number  of  propositions  be- 
come which  it  will  be  considered  safe 
to  build  on  as  universal  principles  of 
human  nature. 

These  consideraticms  show  that  the 
process  of  di  vidingoff  the  social  science 
into  compartments,  in  order  that  each 
may  be  studied  separately,  and  its 
conclusions  afterwards  corrected  for 
practice  by  the  modifications  supplied 
by  the  others,  must  be  subject  to  at 
least  one  important  limitation.  Those 
portions  alone  of  the  social  phenomena 
can  with  advantage  be  made  the  sub* 
jects,  even  provisionally,  of  distinct 
branches  of  science,  into  whioh  the 
diversities  of  character  between  dif- 
ferent nations  or  diffeixsnt  times  enter 
as  influencing  causes  only  in  a  seoon* 
daiy  degrea  Those  phenomena,  on 
the  contmry,  with  which  the  influences 
of  the  ethological  state  of  the  people 
are  mixed  up  at  eveiy  step  (so  that 
the  connection  of  effects  and  causes 
cannot  be  even  rudely  marked  out 
without  takinf^  those  influences  into 
consideration)  could  not  with  any 
advantage,  nor  without  gpreat  dis- 
advantage, be  treated  independently 
of  political  ethology,  nor,  therefore,  of 
all  the  circumstances  by  which  the 

3ualities  of  a  people  are  influenced. 
^or  this  reason  (as  well  aa  for  others 
which  will  hereafter  appear)  there  can 
be  no  separate  Science  of  Govern- 
ment ;  that  being  the  fact  which,  of 
all  others,  is  must  mixed  up,  both  as 
cause  and  effect,  with  the  Qualities  of 
the  particular  people  or  ot  the  par- 
tk>u]ar  age.  Ail  questions  respecting 
the  tendencies  of  forms  of  government 
must  stand  part  of  the  general  science 
of  society,  not  of  any  separate  branch 
of  it. 

This  general  Science  of  Society,  as 
distinguished  from  the  separate  de- 
partments of  the  science  (each  of  whioh 
asserts  its    conduskxis   only  oondi- 
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tionally,  subject  to  the  paramount 
control  of  the  laws  of  the  general 
science)  now  remains  to  be  charac- 
terised. And,  as  will  be  shown  pre- 
sently, nothing  of  a  really  scientific 
character  is  here  possible,  except  by 
the  inverse  deductive  method.  But 
before  we  quit  the  subject  of  those 
sociological  speculations  which  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  direct  deduction,  we 
must  examine  in  what  relation  they 
stand  to  that  indispensable  element 
in  all  deductive  sciences,  Verification 
by  Specific  Experience — comparison 
between  the  conclusions  of  reasoning 
and  the  results  of  observation. 

§  5.  We  have  seen  that,  in  most 
deductive  sciences,  and  among  the 
rest  in  Ethology  itself,  which  is  the 
immediate  foundation  of  the  Social 
Science,  a  preliminary  work  of  pre- 
paration is  performed  on  the  observed 
facts,  to  fit  them  for  being  rapidly 
and  accurately  collated  (sometimes 
even  for  being  collated  at  all)  with 
the  conclusions  of  theory.  This  pre- 
paratory treatment  consists  in  finding 
general  propositions  which  express  con- 
cisely what  is  common  to  large  classes 
of  observed  facts ;  and  these  are  called 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena. We  have,  therefore,  to  inquire, 
whether  any  similar  preparatory  pro- 
cess can  be  performed  on  the  facts  of 
the  social  science  ;  whether  there  are 
any  empirical  laws  in  history  or  sta- 
tistics. 

In  statistics  it  is  evident  that  em- 
pirical laws  may  sometimes  be  traced, 
and  the  tracing  them  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  system  of  in- 
direct observation  on  which  we  must 
often  rely  for  the  data  of  the  Deduc- 
tive Science.  The  process  of  the 
science  consists  in  inferring  effects 
from  their  causes ;  but  we  have  often 
no  means  of  observing  the  causes  ex* 
oept  through  the  medium  of  their 
effects.  In  such  cases  the  deductive 
science  is  unable  to  predict  the  effects, 
for  want  of  the  necessary  data;  it 
can  determine  what  causes  are  cap- 
able of  producing  any  given  effect, 


but  not  with  what  f reqneiK^  and  q 
what  quantities  those   causes  ca& 
An  instance  in  point  is  afi'ordedb; 
a  newspaper  now  lying   before  mt. 
A  statement  was  furnished  by  <Rts  d 
the  official  assignees  in  banknxpky, 
showing,   among  the   various  bask- 
ruptcies  which  it  had  been  his  dotj 
to  investigate,  in  how  many  cases  the 
losses   had   been  caused  by  misccn- 
duct  of  different  kinds,  and  in  ham 
many    by    unavoidable    misfortunes. 
The  result  was,  that  the  number  <d 
failures  caused  by  misconduct  greatly 
preponderated  over  those  arising  from 
all  other  causes  whatever.  Nothing  but 
specific  experience  could  have  givea 
sufficient  ground  for  a  conduskm  to 
this  purport.     To  collect*  therefore:, 
such  empirical  laws  (which  are  never 
more  than   approximate    generalsa- 
tions)  from  direct  observation,  is  so 
important  part  of  the  prooeas  of  sodo- 
logical  inquiry. 

The  experimental    process  is  ludt 
here  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  road 
to  the  truth,  but  as  a  means  (hap- 
pening accidentally  to  be  the  only, 
or  the  best,  available)  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  data  for  the  deductive 
science.    When  the  immediate  caas» 
of  social  facts  are  not  open  to  direct 
observation,  the  empirical  law  of  the 
effects   gives   us   the  empirical   law 
(which  in  that  case  is  all  that  we  can 
obtain)  of  the  causes  likewise.     Bat 
those   immediate  causes  depend  on 
remote  causes ;    and    the    empiriosf 
law,  obtained  by  this  indirect  node 
of  observation  can  only  be  relied  on 
as  applicable  to  unobserved  cases,  as 
long  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
no  change  has  taken  place  in  any  <rf 
the  remote  causes  on  which  the  im> 
mediate  causes  depend.     In  making 
use,  therefore,  of  even  the  best  statis- 
tical generalisations  for  the  pupoee 
of  inferring  (though  it  be  only  coo- 
jecturally)  that  the  same  empirical 
laws  will  hold  in  any  new  caae,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  remoter  causes,  in  order  that 
we  may  avoid  applying  the  empirical 
law  to  cases  which  differ  in  any  of  the 
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circumstances  on  wbich  the  truth  of 
the  law  ultimately  depends.  And  thus, 
even  where  conclusions  derived  from 
specific  observation  are  available  for 
practical  inferences  in  new  cases,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  deductive  science 
should  stand  sentinel  over  the  whole 
process ;  that  it  should  be  constantly 
referred  to,  and  its  sanction  obtained 
to  every  inference. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  all 
generalisations  which  can  be  grounded 
on  history.  Not  only  are  there  such 
generalisations,  but  it  will  presently 
be  shown  that  the  general  science  of 
society,  which  inquires  into  the  laws 
of  succession  and  co-existence  of  the 
great  facts  constituting  the  state  of 
society  and  civilisation  at  any  time, 
can  proceed  in  no  other  manner  than 
by  making  such  generalisations  — 
afterwards  to  be  confirmed  by  con- 
necting them  with  the  psychological 
and  ethological  laws  on  which  they 
must  really  depend. 

I  6.  But  (reserving  this  question 
for  its  proper  place)  in  those  more 
special  inquiries  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  separate  branches  of  the 
social  science,  this  twofold  logical  pro- 
cess and  reciprocal  verification  is  not 
possible :  specific  experience  affords 
nothing  amoimting  to  empirical  laws. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where 
the  object  is  to  determine  the  effect 
of  any  one  social  cause  among  a  great 
number  acting  simultaneously ;  the 
effect,  for  example,  of  com  laws,  or 
of  a  prohibitive  commercial  system 
generally.  Though  it  may  be  per- 
fectly certain,  from  theory,  what  kirtd 
of  effects  com  laws  must  produce, 
and  in  what  general  direction  their 
influence  must  tell  upon  industrial 
prosperity,  their  effect  is  yet  of  neces- 
sity so  much  disguised  by  the  similar 
or  contrary  effects  of  other  influen- 
cing agents,  that  specific  experience 
can  at  most  only  show  that  on  the 
average  of  some  great  number  of  in- 
stances, the  cases  where  there  were 
com  laws  exhibited  the  effect  in  a 
greater  degree  than  those  where  there 


were  not.  Now  the  number  of  in- 
stances necessary  to  exhaust  the  whole 
round  of  combinations  of  the  various 
influential  circumstances,  and  thus 
afford  a  fair  average,  never  can  be 
obtained.  Not  only  we  can  never 
learn  with  sufiScient  authenticity  the 
facts  of  so  many  instances,  but  the 
world  itself  does  not  afford  them  in 
sufficient  nunibers,  within  the  limits 
of  the  given  state  of  society  and  civi- 
lisation which  such  inquiries  always 
presuppose.  Having  thus  no  pre- 
vious empirical  generalisations  with 
which  to  collate  the  conclusions  of 
theory,  the  only  mode  of  direct  verifica* 
tion  which  remains  is  to  compare  those 
conclusions  with  the  result  of  an  in- 
dividual experiment  or  instance.  But 
here  the  difficulty  is  equally  great. 
For  in  order  to  verify  a  theory  by  an 
experiment,  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment  must  be  exactly  the  same 
with  those  contemplated  in  the  theory. 
But  in  social  phenomena  the  circum* 
staiioes  of  no  two  cases  are  exactly 
alike.  A  trial  of  com  laws  in  another 
country  or  in  a  former  generation 
would  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
verifying  a  conclusion  drawn  respect- 
ing Uieir  effect  in  this  generation  and 
in  this  country.  It  thus  happens,  in 
most  cases,  that  the  only  individual 
instance  really  fitted  to  verify  the 
predictions  of  theory  is  the  very  m- 
stanoe  for  which  the  predictions  were 
made ;  and  the  verification  comes  too 
late  to  be  of  any  avail  for  practical 
guidance. 

Although,  however,  direct  verifica- 
tion is  impossible,  there  is  an  indirect 
verification,  which  is  scarcely  of  less 
value,  and  which  is  always  practicable. 
The  conclusion  drawn  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual case  can  only  be  directly  veri- 
fied in  that  case ;  but  it  is  verified 
indirectly  by  the  verification  of  other 
conclusions,  drawn  in  other  individual 
cases  from  the  same  laws.  The  ex- 
perience which  comes  too  late  to  verify 
the  particular  proposition  to  which  it 
refers  is  not  too  Late  to  help  towards; 
verifying  the  general  sufficiency  of  the 
theory.     The  test  of  the  degree   in 
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which  th«  Kienoe  afforda  safe  gfronnd 
for  predicting  (and  conflequently  for 
practioaUr  dealing  with)  what  has 
not  yet  happened,  is  the  degree  in 
which  it  would  have  enabled  us  to 
predict  what  has  actoallj  oocorred. 
Before  oar  theory  of  the  Inflnenoe 
of  a  particular  cauBe^  in  a  given  state 
of  oireomstaaces,  can  tw  entirely 
trusted,  we  must  be  able  to  explain 
and  account  for  the  existing  state  of 
all  that  portion  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena which  that  cause  has  a-tendenoy 
to  influence.  If,  for  instance,  we  would 
apply  our  speculations  in  political  eco- 
nomy to  the  prediction  or  guidance  of 
the  phenomenaof  any  country,  we  must 
be  able  to  explain  all  the  mercantile 
or  industrial  facts  of  a  general  char- 
acter appertaining  to  the  present  state 
of  that  country :  to  point  out  causes 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  of  them, 
and  prove,  or  show  good  ground  for 
supposing,  that  these  causes  have 
reaUy  existed.  If  we  cannot  do  this, 
it  is  a  proof  either  that  the  facts 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  not  yet  completely  known  to  us, 
or  that  although  we  know  the  facts, 
we  are  not  masters  of  a  sufficiently 
perfect  theory  to  enable  us  to  assign 
their  consequences.  In  either  case 
we  are  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  fully  competent  to  dnw 
conclusions,  speculative  or  practical, 
for  that  countey.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  would  attempt  to  judge  of  the 
e£Feot  which  any  political  institution 
would  have,  supposing  that  it  could 
be  introduced  into  any  given  country, 
we  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  and  of  whatever 
else  depends  thereon,  together  with 
the  particular  character  and  tenden* 
dee  of  the  people,  and  their  state  in 
respect  to  the  various  elemente  of 
flooal  well-being,  are  such  as  the  in- 
stitutions they  have  lived  under,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  their  nature  or  of  their 
position,  were  calculated  to  produce. 

To  prove  (in  short)  that  our  science, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  particular 


case,  render  us  competent  to  pNfeC 
the  future,  we  must  show  th^  tfey 
would  have  enabled  us  to  predict  it» 
present  and  the  past.     If  there  be 
anything  which  we  ooold   not  lis^ 
predicted!,  this  constitutes  a  iiiidiiB' 
phenomenon,  requiring  fditlier  ataiv 
for  the  purpose  of  explaaatioB ;  aad 
we  must  either  searoh  among  the  eb- 
cumstances  of  the  paitienlar  case  tm 
til  we  find  one  which,  on  the  princi^a 
of  our  existing  theory,  accounts  for  tht 
unexplained  phenomenon,  or  we  must 
turn  back,  and  seek  the  expljmatka 
by  an  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  theory  itself. 


CHAPTER  X- 

OF  THl   IKVERRE   nEDCCTm^  Ot 
HISTORICAL  MKTROIX 

§  I.  Thkrr  are  two  kinds  ol  wno- 
logical  inquiry.  In  the  first  kind,  the 
question  proposed  is,  what  effect  will 
follow  from  a  given  cause,  a  oertaia 
general  condition  of  sckcial  cuomB- 
stances  being  presuppoaed.  As,  for 
example,  what  woula  be  the  effect  of 
imposing  or  of  repealing  oom  law%  of 
abolishing  monarchy  or  introdndiig 
univerial  suffrage,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  society  and  civilisataon  in 
any  Eoropean'oamitxy,  or  under  any 
other  given  supposition  with  regard  to 
the  drcumstanoee  of  society  in  gene- 
ral, without  reference  to  tbe  cfa«^gei 
which  might  take  place,  or  whidi 
may  already  be  in  progresfs  in  thost 
circumstances.  But  there  is  also  a 
second  inquiry,  namely,  what  are  the 
laws  which  determine  thoae  geneial 
circumstances  themselves.  la  thif' 
last  the  quef«tion  is,  not  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  a  given  cause  in  a  eertaia 
state  of  society,  but  what  are  the 
causes  which  produce,  and  the  pheno- 
mena which  characterise,  Statee  of 
Society  generally.  In  the  aolutiaii 
of  this  question  consiste  the  gcn^nJ 
Science  of  Society,  by  whidi  tbt 
conclusions  of  the  other  and  nM>rt 
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MpeoUJ  kind  of  inquiry  must  be  limitad 
and  coDtroUedL 

§  2.  In  order  to  eonoeive  oonecUy 
the  scope  of  tbi*  genenJ  acienoe,  and 
distinguish  it  from  the  aubocdinate 
departmente  of  aodological  apeciiU- 
tion,  it  is  neoeaaary  to  fix  the  ideas 
attached  to  the  phxaae  "a  State  of 
Society."    What  is  called  a  atateof 
aociety  ia  the  aimultaneoua  state  of 
all  the  ffieater  aoctal  facta  or  pheno- 
mena.    Such  are  the  degree  of  know* 
ledge,  and  of  intellectnal  and  moral 
ctilture,  existing  in  the  community* 
and  of  every  olaaa  of  it ;  the  state  of 
industry,  of  wealth  and  it^  distribu* 
tion ;  the  habitual  ocoupationa  of  the 
community ;  their  diviaion  into  claaaea, 
and  the  relationa  of    those    dasaea 
to  one  another;  the  common  beliefs 
which  they  entertain  on  all  the  aub- 
jecta  moat  important  to  mankind,  and 
the  degree  of  assurance  with  which 
those  ^iefa  are  held ;  their  taatea, 
and  the  character  and  degree  of  their 
seathetic  development ;  their  form  of 
government,  and  the  more  important 
of  their  lawa  and  cuatoma    The  con- 
dition of  all  theae  things,  and  of  many 
more  which  will  readily  auggeat  them- 
selves^ conatitute  the  atate  of  aociety 
or  the  atate  of  civiliaation  at  any  given 
time. 

When  atates  of  aociety,  and  the 
causea  which  produce  them,  are  spoken 
of  aa  a  anbject  of  adence,  it  is  implied 
that  there  exiata  a  natural  correlation 
among  theae  different  elementa ;  that 
not  every  variety  of  combination  of 
theae  general  aooial  facta  ia  poaaible, 
but  only  certain  combinationa  ;  that, 
in  short,  thera  exiat  Uniformitiea  of 
Co^exiatence  between  the  atatea  of  the 
varioua  aocial  phenomena.  And  auch 
is  the  truth  ;  as  bb  indeed  a  neceaaary 
conaequence  of  the  influence  exeroiaed 
by  every  one  of  thoae  phenomena  over 
every  other.  It  ia  a  fact  implied  in 
the  conMCfUUM  of  the  varioua  parte  of 
the  aocial  body. 

Statea  of  aociety  are  like  different 
oonstitutiona  or  different  agea  in  the 
physical  frame;  they  are  conditions 


not  of  one  or  a  few  organs  or  func- 
tions, but  of  the  whole  organisuL 
Accordingly,  the  information  which 
we  poesess  reapecting  past  agea,  and 
respecting  the  varioua  atatea  of  aociety 
now  existing  in  different  regiona  of 
the  earth,  does,  when  duly  analysed, 
exhibit  uniformities.  It  ia  found  that 
when  one  of  the  features  of  society  ia 
in  a  particular  state,  a  state  of  many 
other  features,  more  or  less  precisely 
determinate,  always  or  usually  oo« 
exists  with  it 

But  the  unifonnities  of  co-existence 
obtaining  among  phenomena  which 
are  effects  of  causes  must  (as  we  have 
so  often  observed)  be  corollaries  from 
the  laws  of  causation  by  which  these 
phenomena  are  really  determined. 
The  mutual  correlation  between  the 
different  elements  of  each  state  of 
society  is  therofore  a  derivative  law, 
resulting  from  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  succession  between  one  state 
of  society  and  another ;  for  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  every  state  of  society  is 
the  atate  of  aociety  immediately  pro- 
ceding  it  The  fundamental  problem, 
therefore,  of  the  aocial  acience,  ia  to 
find  the  laws  according  to  which  any 
atate  of  aociety  producea  the  atate 
which  aucceeda  it  and  takea  ita  plaoeu 
Thia  opens  the  great  and  vexed  qnca- 
tion  of  the  progreaaiveneaa  of  man  and 
aociety ;  an  idea  involved  in  every 
just  conception  of  social  phenomena 
as  the  subject  of  a  science. 

§  3.  It  is  one  of  the  characters,  not 
absolutely  peculiar  to  the  sciences  of 
human  nature  and  society,  but  be- 
longing to  them  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
to  he  conversant  with  a  subject-matter 
whose  properties  are  changeable.  I 
do  not  mean  changeable  from  day  to 
dav,  but  from  age  to  age  ;  so  that  not 
only  the  qualities  of  individuali  vary, 
but  those  of  the  majority  are  not  the 
same  in  one  age  as  in  another. 

The  prind^  cause  of  this  peculi- 
arity is  the  extensive  and  constant  »• 
action  of  the  effects  upon  their  causes. 
The  drcumstances  in  which  mankind 
are  placed,  operating    according  to 
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their  own  laws  and  to  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  form  the  characters  of 
the  human  beings ;  but  the  human 
beings,  in  their  turn,  mould  and  shape 
the  circumstances  for  themselves  and 
for  those  who  come  after  them.  From 
this  reciprocal  action  there  must  neces- 
sarily result  either  a  cycle  or  a  pro- 
gress. In  astronomy  also,  every  fact  is 
at  once  e£Fect  and  cause ;  the  succes- 
sive positions  of  the  various  heavenly 
bodies  produce  changes  both  in  the 
direction  and  in  the  intensity  of  the 
forces  by  which  those  positions  are 
determined.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
solar  system,  these  mutual  actions 
brinff  round  again,  after  a  certain 
number  of  changes,  the  former  state 
of  circumstances ;  which  of  course 
leads  to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  series  in  an  unvarying  order. 
Those  bodies,  in  short,  revolve  in  or- 
bits :  but  there  are  (or,  conformably 
to  the  laws  of  astronomy,  there  might 
be)  others  which,  instead  of  an  orbit, 
describe  a  trajectory — a  course  not 
returning  into  itself.  One  or  other 
of  these  must  be  the  type  to  which 
human  affairs  must  conform. 

One  of  the  thinkers  who  earliest 
conceived  the  succession  of  historical 
events  as  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and 
endeavoured  to  discover  these  laws 
by  an  analytical  survey  of  history, 
Vioo,  the  celebrated  author  of  Scicma 
^uova,  adopted  the  former  of  these 
opinions.  He  conceived  the  pheno- 
mena of  human  society  as  revolving 
in  an  orbit ;  as  going  through  perio- 
dically the  same  series  of  changes. 
Though  there  were  not  wanting  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  give  some  plau- 
sibility to  this  view,  it  would  not  bear 
a  close  scrutiny ;  and  those  who  have 
succeeded  Vioo  in  this  kind  of  specu- 
lations have  univeraally  adopted  the 
Idea  of  a  trajectory  or  progress,  in  lieu 
of  an  orbit  or  cycle. 

The  words  Progress  and  Progres- 
siveness  are  not  hereto  be  understood 
as  synonymous  with  improvement  and 
tenaency  to  improvement.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  laws  of  human  nature 
{flight determine,  and  even  neceraitate. 


a  certain  series  of  changes  in  man  ad 
society,  which  might  not  in  every  ok, 
or  wbich  might  not  on  the  whole,  be 
improvements.    It  is  my  belief  indeed 
that  the  general  tendency  is,  and  iri3 
continue  to  be,  saving  oocasioiial  sad 
tomporazy  exceptions,  one  of  Impriyve- 
ment — a  tendency  towaxtU  a  better 
and  happier  state.     This,  however,  ii 
not  a  question  of  the  method  of  the 
social  science,  but  a  theorem  of  the 
science  itself.     For  our  pnrpoee  it  is 
sufficient  that  there  is  a  prDgicsitiTe 
change,  both  in  the  character  ot  the 
human  race  and  in  their  oatward  ai- 
cumstanoes  so  far  as  moulded  by  thenh 
selves;  that  in  each  sacoeaaxTe  ag? 
the  principal  phenomena  of  societj  sr 
different  from  what  they  were  in  the 
age  preceding,  and  still  more  differesk 
from  any  previous  age  :  the  periods 
which  most  distinctly  mark  th^  soe- 
oessive  changes  being  intervals  of  one 
generation,  during  which  a  new  set 
of  hiunan  beings  have  been  educated, 
have  grown  up  from  childhood,  and 
taken  possession  of  society. 

The  progress!  veness  of  the  hnnisa 
race  is  the  foundation  on  whidi  s 
method  of  philosophising  in  the  soctil 
science  has  been  of  late  years  erected, 
far  superior  to  either  of  the  two  moda 
which  had  previously  been  prevalent, 
the  chemical  or  experimental,  and  the 
geometrical    modes.       This  meUiod, 
which  is  now  generally  adopted  hy 
the  most  advanced  thinkers  on  the 
Continent,  consists  in  attempting,  by 
a  study  and  analysis  of  the  gcneni 
facts  of  history,  to  discover  (what these 
philosophers  term)  the  law  of  progrev ; 
which  law,  once  ascertained,  must  ac- 
cording to  them  enable  us  to  predict  fu- 
ture events,  just  as  after  a  few  temts  of 
an  infinite  series  in  algebra  we  are  able 
to  detect  the  principle  of  regularity  in 
their  formation,  and  to  predict  the  rest 
of  the  series  to  any  number  of  terms 
we  please.     The  principal  aim  of  his- 
torical speculation  in  France,  of  late 
years,  has  been  to  ascertain  this  law. 
cut  while  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
great  services  which  have  been  ren- 
I  dered  to  historical  knowledge  by  this 
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school,  I  cannot  but  deem  them  to  be 
mostly  chargeable  with  a  ftmdamental 
nusoonception  of  the  true  method  of 
social  phUoflophy.   The  misconception 
consists  in  supposing  that  the  order  of 
succession  which  we  may  be  able  to 
trace  among  the  different  states  of 
society  and  civilisation  which  history 
presents  to  us,  even  if  that  order  were 
more  rigidly  uniform  than  it  has  yet 
been  proved  to  be,  could  ever  amount 
to  a  law  of  nature.      It  can  only  be 
an  empirical  law.     The  succession  of 
states  of  the   human  mind  and   of 
human  society  cannot  have  an  inde- 
pendent law  of  its  own  ;  it  must  de- 
pend on  the  psychological  and  etho- 
logical  laws  which  govern  the  action 
of  circumstances  on  men  and  of  men 
on  circTunstanoes.     It  is  conceivable 
that  those  laws  might  be  such,  and 
the    general    circumstances    of    the 
human  race  such,  as  to  determine  the 
successive    transformations    of    man 
and  society  to  one  given  and  unyary- 
ing  order.     But  even  if  the  case  were 
so.  it  cannot  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
science  to  discover  an  empirical  law. 
Until  that  law  could  be  connected 
with  the  psychological  and  ethologi- 
cal  laws  on  which  it  must  depend, 
and,  by  the  consilience  of  deduction  d 
priori  with  historical  evidence,  could 
be  converted  from  an  empirical  law 
into  a  scientific  one,  it  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  the  prediction  of  future 
events,  beyond,  at  most,  strictly  ad- 
jacent cases.   M.  Gomte  alone,  among 
the  new  historical  school,  has  seen 
the  necessity  of  thus  connecting  all 
our  generalisations  from  history  with 
the  laws  of  human  nature. 

§  4.  But  while  it  is  an  imperative 
rule  never  to  introduce  any  generali- 
sation from  history  into  the  social 
science  unless  sufficient  grounds  can 
be  pointed  out  for  it  inhuman  nature,  I 
do  not  think  any  one  will  contend  that 
it  would  have  been  possible,  setting 
out  from  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture and  from  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  position  of  our  species, 
to  tU'termine  A  priori  the  order  in 


which  human  development  must  take 
place,  and  to  predict^  consequently, 
the  general  facts  of  history  up  to  the 
present  time.  After  the  first  few 
terms  of  the  series,  the  influence  exer- 
cised over  each  generation  by  the 
generations  which  preceded  it  be- 
comes (as  is  well  observed  by  the 
writer  last  referred  to)  more  and  more 
preponderantover  all  other  influences ; 
until  at  length  what  we  now  ure  and 
do  is  in  a  very  small  degree  the  re- 
sult of  the  universal  circumstances  of 
the  human  race,  or  even  of  our  own 
circumstances  acting  through  the  ori- 
ginal qualities  of  our  species,  but 
mainly  of  the  qualities  produced  in  us 
by  the  whole  previous  history  of  hu- 
manity. So  long  a  series  of  actions 
and  reactions  between  Circumstances 
and  Man,  each  successive  term  being 
composed  of  an  ever  greater  number 
and  variety  of  parts,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  computed  by  human  faculties 
from  the  elementary  laws  which  pro- 
duce it.  The  mere  length  of  the  series 
would  be  a  sufficient  obstacle,  since  a 
slight  error  in  any  one  of  the  terms 
would  augment  in  rapid  progression 
at  every  subsequent  step. 

If,  therefore,  the  series  of  the  effects 
themselves  did  not,  when  examined 
as  a  whole,  manifest  any  regularity, 
we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  construct 
a  general  science  of  society.  We  must 
in  that  case  have  contented  ourselves 
with  that  subordinate  order  of  socio- 
logical speculation  formerly  noticed, 
namely,  with  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  any  new  cause,  in  a 
state  of  society  supposed  to  be  fixed  ; 
a  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  more 
common  exigencies  of  daily  political 
practice,  but  liable  to  fail  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  progressive  movement  of 
society  is  one  of  the  influencing  ele- 
ments ;  and  therefore  more  precarious 
in  proportion  as  the  case  is  more  im- 
portant. But  since  both  the  natural 
varieties  of  mankind,  and  the  original 
diversities  of  local  circumstances  are 
much  less  considerable  than  the  points 
of  agreement,  there  will  naturally  be 
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a  oertain  degree  of  unif onnity  in  the 
progressive  development  o<  the  apeciea 
and  of  its  works.  And  thia  nniformity 
tends  t6  become  greater,  not  lean,  as 
society  advances  ;  since  the  evolution 
of  each  people,  which  is  at  first  deter- 
mined  exdusively  by  the  natare  and 
circumstances  of  that  people,  is  gra- 
dually brought  under  the  influence 
(whidi  becomes  stronger  as  dviiisa- 
tion  advances)  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  have  been  influenced* 
History  accordingly  does,  when  judi- 
ciously examined,  afford  Empirical 
Laws  of  Society.  And  the  problem 
of  general  sociology  is  to  ascertain 
these,  and  connect  them  with  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  by  deductions  show- 
ing that  such  were  the  derivative  laws 
naturally  to  be  expected  as  the  conse- 
quences of  those  ultimate  ones. 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  ever  possible, 
even  after  history  has  suggested  the 
derivative  law,  to  demonstrate  d  prion 
that  such  was  the  only  order  of  suc- 
cession or  of  co-existence  in  which  the 
effects  could,  consistently  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  have  been  pro- 
duced. We  can  at  most  make  out 
that  there  were  strong  d  priori  reasons 
for  expecting  it,  and  that  no  other 
order  of  succession  or  co-existence 
would  have  been  so  likely  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  gene- 
ral circumstances  of  his  position. 
Often  we  cannot  do  even  this  ;  we 
cannot  even  show  that  what  did  take 
place  was  probable  d  priori,  but  only 
that  it  was  possible.  This,  however, 
— which,  in  the  Inverse  Deductive 
Method  that  we  are  now  characteris- 
ing, is  a  real  process  of  verification, — 
is  as  indispensable  as  verification  by 
specific  experience  has  been  shown  to 
he,  where  the  condnsion  is  originally 
obtained  by  the  direct  way  of  deduc- 
tion. The  empirical  laws  must  be  the 
result  of  but  a  few  instances,  since 
few  nations  have  ever  attained  at  all, 
and  still  fewer  by  their  own  indepen- 
dent development,  a  high  stage  of 
social  progress.  If,  therefore,  even 
one  or  two  of  these  few  instances  be 


insufficiently  known,  or  imperiBitij 
analysed  into  their  element^  nd 
therefore  not  adequately  oompsni 
with  other  instances,  nothing  is  Dcit 

Erobable  than  that  a  wrong  empincu 
iw  will  emerge  instead  of  the  right 
one.     Accordingly,  the  most  crraoB- 
ous    generalisations    are   cantiniis]}y 
made  from  the  course  of  histoiy :  not 
only  in  this  oonntiy,  wfafere  histon 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  at  all  cohi- 
vated  as  a  science,  bat  in  other  coon- 
tries  where  it  is  so  cultivated,  andb; 
persons  well  versed  in  it.     The  calf 
check  or  corrective  is  constant  verifi- 
cation by  psychological  andethologicil 
laws.     We  may  sdd  to  this,  that  so 
one  but  a  person  competently  skilkd 
in  those  laws  is  capable  of  prepariag 
the  materials  for  historical  generalba- 
tion  by  analysing  the  facta  of  hlstcrjr, 
or  even  by  observing  the  social  pheno- 
mena of  his  own  time.     No  other  wiS 
be  aware  of  the  comparative  impcxi- 
anoe  of  different  facts,   nor    conse- 
quently know  what  facte  to  look  for 
or  to  observe ;  still  less  will  he  bs 
capable  of  estimating  the  evidenee  of 
facts  which,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  ob> 
servation  or  learnt  from  testimony, 
but  must  be  inferred  from  marks. 

§  5.  The  Empirical  Laws  of  Socistv 
are  of  two  kinds ;  some  are  nnifdr 
mities  of  co-existence,  some  of  succes- 
sion. According  as  the  scisooe  fe 
occupied  in  asc^iaining  and  verify- 
ing the  former  sort  of  uniformities  or 
the  latter,  M.  Gomte  give*  it  the 
title  of  Social  Statics  or  of  Socisl 
Dynamics,  conformably  to  the  dis- 
tinction in  mechanics  between  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  and  those 
of  movement,  or  in  biology  between 
the  laws  of  organisation  and  those  of 
life.  The  first  brandi  of  the  adenoe 
ascertains  the  conditions  of  stidulity 
in  the  social  union ;  the  seoond,  the 
laws  of  progress.  Social  Dynamioi 
is  the  theory  of  society  considered 
in  a  state  of  progressive  movement ; 
whUe  Social  Statics  is  the  theory  of 
the  comemui  already  spoken  of  ai 
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existing  among  the  different  parts  of 
the  80<na]  organism ;  in  other  words, 
the  theory  of  the  mutual  actions  and 
reactions  of  contemporaneous  social 
phenomena;  "making* provisionally, 
as  far  as  possible,  abstraction,  for 
scientific  purposes,  of  the  fundamen- 
tal movement  which  is  at  all  times 
gradually  modifying  the  whole  of 
them. 

"In  this  first  point  of  view,  the 
provisions  of  sociology  will  enable  us 
to  infer  one  from  another  (sublect  to 
ulterior  rerification  by  direct  observa- 
tion) the  various  characteristic  marks 
of  each  distinct  mode  of  social  exist- 
ence ;  in  a  manner  essentially  analo- 
gous to  what  is  now  habitua&v  prac- 
tised in  the  anatomy  of  the  physical 
body.  This  preliminary  aspect,  there- 
fore, of  political  science,  of  necessity 
supposes  that  (oontraiy  to  the  exist- 
ing habits  of  philosophers)  each  of  the 
numerous  elements  of  the  social  state, 
ceasing  to  be  looked  at  independently 
and  absolutely,  shall  be  always  and 
exclusively  considered  relatively  to  all 
the  other  elements,  with  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  united  by  mutual  inter- 
dependence. It  would  be  superfluous 
to  insist  here  upon  the  great  and  con- 
stant utility  of  this  branch  uf  socio- 
logical speculation.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  indispensable  basis  of  the 
theory  of  social  progress.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  employed,  immediately 
and  of  itself,  to  supply  the  place,  pro- 
visionally at  least,  of  direct  observa- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  is  not  always 
practicable  for  some  of  the  elements 
of  society,  the  real  condition  of  which 
may,  however,  be  sufficiently  judged 
of  by  means  of  the  relations  which 
connect  them  with  others  previously 
known.  The  history  of  the  sciences 
may  eive  us  some  notion  of  the  ha- 
bitual importance  of  this  auxiliary 
resource,  by  reminding  us,  for  ex- 
ample, how  the  vulgar  errors  of  mere 
erudition  concerning  the  pretended 
acquirements  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians in  the  higher  astronomy,  were 

*  Court  dt  PhUotophit  Fagitite,  iv.  335-339. 


irrevocably  dissipated  (even  before 
sentence  had  been  pnKfted  on  them  by 
a  sounder  erudition)  from  the  single 
consideration  of  the  inevitable  con- 
nection between  the  general  state  of 
astronomy  and  that  of  abstract  geo- 
metty,  then  evidently  in  its  infancy. 
It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  multitude 
of  analogous  cases,  the  character  of 
which  could  admit  of  no  dispute.  In 
order  to  avoid  exaggeration,  however, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  these  ne- 
cessary relations  among  the  different 
aspects  of  society  cannot,  from  their 
vety  nature,  be  so  simple  and  precise 
that  the  results  observed  could  only 
have  arisen  from  some  one  mode  of 
mutual  co-ordination.  Such  a  notion, 
already  too  narrow  in  the  science  of 
life,  would  be  completely  at  variance 
with  the  still  more  complex  nature 
of  sociological  speculations.  But  the 
exact  estimation  of  these  limits  of 
variation,  both  in  the  healthy  and  in 
the  morbid  state,  constitutes,  at  least 
as  much  as  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
natural  body,  an  indispensable  com- 
plement to  every  theory  of  Sociolo- 
gical Statics,  without  which  the  in- 
direct exploration  above  spoken  of 
would  often  lead  into  error. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  for  methodi- 
cally demonstrating  the  existence  of  a 
necessary  relation  among  all  the  pos- 
sible aspects  of  the  same  social  orga- 
nism ;  a  point  on  which,  in  principle 
at  least,  there  is  now  little  difference 
of  opinion  among  sound  thinkers. 
From  whichever  of  the  social  ele- 
ments we  choose  to  set  out,  we  may 
easily  recognise  that  it  has  always  a 
connection,  more  or  less  immediate, 
with  aU  the  other  elements,  even 
with  those  which  at  first  sight  appear 
the  most  indq>endent  of  it  The 
dynamical  consideration  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  civilised  hu- 
manity, affords,  no  doubt,  a  still  more 
efiScacious  means  of  effecting  this  in- 
teresting verification  of  the  comeiuus 
of  the  social  phenomena,  by  displaying 
the  manner  in  which  every  change  in 
any  one  part  operates  immediately, 
or  yery  speedily,  upon  all  the  rest 
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But  this  indication  may  be  preceded, 
or  at  all  events  followed,  by  a  confir- 
mation of  a  purely  statical  kind  ;  for, 
in  politics  as  in  mechanics,  the  com- 
munication of  motion  from  one  object 
to  another  proves  a  connection  be- 
tween them.  Without  descending  to 
the  minute  interdependence  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  any  one  science  or 
art,  is  it  not  evident  that  among  the 
different  sciences,  as  well  as  among 
most  of  the  arts,  there  exists  such  a 
connection,  that  if  the  state  of  any 
one  well-marked  division  of  them  is 
sufficiently  known  to  us,  we  can  with 
real  scientific  assurance  infer,  from 
their  necessary  correlation,  the  con- 
temporaneous state  of  every  one  of 
the  others  ?  By  a  further  extension 
of  this  consideration,  we  may  conceive 
the  necessary  relation  which  exists 
between  the  condition  of  the  sciences 
in  general  and  that  of  the  arts  in 
general,  except  that  the  mutual  de- 
pendence is  less  intense  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  indirect.  The  same  is 
the  case  when,  instead  of  consider- 
ing the  aggregate  of  the  social  pheno- 
mena in  some  one  people,  we  examine 
it  simultaneously  in  different  contem- 
poraneous nations,  between  which 
the  perpetual  reciprocity  of  influence, 
especially  in  modem  times,  cannot  be 
contested,  though  the  consensus  must 
in  this  case  be  ordinarily  of  a  less  de- 
cided character,  and  must  decrease 
gi-adually  with  the  affinity  of  the  cases 
and  the  multiplicity  of  the  points  of 
contact,  so  as  at  last,  in  some  cases, 
to  disappear  almost  entirely ;  as,  for 
example,  between  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Asia,  of  which  the  vari- 
ous general  states  of  society  appear  to 
have  been  hitherto  almost  indepen- 
dent of  one  another." 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  illus- 
trations of  one  of  the  most  important, 
and,  until  lately,  most  neglected,  of 
the  general  principles  which,  in  this 
division  of  the  soci^  science,  may  be 
considered  as  established ;  namely, 
the  necessary  correlation  between  the 
form  of  government  existing  in  any 
society  and  the  contemporaneous  state 


of  civilisation;  a  natnral  law 
stamps  the  endless  discuaaians  aodi 
numerable  theories  respecting  fc 
of  government  in  the  abstract  aa 
fruitlew  and  worthless  for  any  ot^ 
purpose  than  as  a  preparatory  ttttai- 
ment  of  materiaJs  to  be  aitenwds 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  better 
philosophy. 

As  already  remarked,  one  of  the 
main  results  of  the  science  of  social 
statics  would  be  to  ascertain  the  re- 
quisites of  stable  political  nnioa 
There  are  some  drcumstancea  which, 
being  found  in  all  societies  withoot 
exception,  and  in  the  greatest  degree 
where  the  social  union  is  most  com- 
plete,  may  be  considered  (when  psj- 
chological  and  ethological  laws  coo- 
fii-m  the  indication)  as  condidons  of 
the  existence  of  the  complex  pheno 
menon  called  a  State.  For  example^ 
no  numerous  society  has  ever  been 
held  together  without  laws,  ox*  nsagei 
equivalent  to  them;  without  triba> 
nals,  and  an  organised  force  of  soma 
sort  to  execute  their  decisions.  There 
have  always  been  public  authorities 
whom,  with  more  or  less  strictness 
and  in  cases  more  or  less  aocorately 
defined,  the  rest  of  the  communitf 
obeyed,  or  according  to  general  opin- 
ion were  bound  to  obey.  By  follow- 
ing out  this  course  of  inquiry  we  shaR 
find  a  number  of  requisites  which  have 
been  present  in  every  society  that  ba« 
maintained  a  collective  existence,  and 
on  the  cessation  of  which  it  has  either 
melted  in  some  other  society,  or  re- 
constructed itself  on  some  new  ba^os, 
in  which  the  conditions  were  cm- 
formed  to.  Although  these  re^ts, 
obtained  by  comparing  different  funns 
and  states  of  society,  amount  in  them- 
selves only  to  empirical  laws,  some 
of  them,  when  once  suggested,  are 
found  to  follow  with  so  much  proba- 
bility from  general  la^^'s  of  hiuian 
nature,  that  the  consilience  of  the  two 
processes  raises  the  evidence  to  prtx>fy 
and  the  generalisations  to  the  rank  of 
scientific  truths. 

This  seems  to  be  affirmable  (for  in- 
stance) of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
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in  the  following  passage,  extracted, 
"with  some  alterations,  from  a  criticism 
on  the  negative  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  oentorj,*  and  which  I 
quote,  though  (as  m  some  former  in- 
stances) from  myself,  because  I  have 
no  better  way  of  illustrating  the  con- 
ception I  have  formed  of  the  kind  of 
theorems  of  which  sociological  statics 
ii^'ould  consist : — 

**  The  very  first  element  of  the  social 
union,  obedience  to  a  government  of 
some  sort,  has  not  been  fonnd  so  easy 
a  thing  to  establish  in  the  world. 
Among  a  timid  and  spiritless  race 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  plains 
of  tropical  countries,  passive  obedience 
may  be  of  natural  growth ;  though 
even  there  we  doubt  whether  it  has 
ever  been  found  among  any. people 
with  whom  fatalism,  or,  in  other  woids, 
submission  to  the  pressure  of  circum* 
stances  as  a  divine  decree,  did  not 
prevail  as  a  religious  doctrine.  But 
the  difficulty  of  mducmg  a  brave  and 
warlike  race  to  submit  their  individual 
arbUrium  to  any  common  timpire  has 
always  been  felt  to  be  so  great,  that 
nothing  short  of  supernatural  power 
has  been  deemed  adequate  to  over- 
come it ;  and  such  tribes  have  always 
assigned  to  the  first  institution  of  civil 
society  a  divine  origin.  So  di£Ferently 
did  those  judge  who  knew  savage  men 
by  actual  experience,  from  those  who 
had  no  acquaintance  with  them  ex- 
cept in  the  civilised  state.  In  modem 
Europe  itself,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  subdue  the  feudal 
anarchy  and  bring  the  whole  people 
of  any  European  nation  into  subjec- 
tion to  government  (though  Christi- 
anity in  the  most  concentrated  form 
of  its  influence  was  oo-operating  in 
the  work)  required  thrice  as  many 
centuries  as  have  elapsed  since  ths^ 
time. 

"Now  if  these  philosophers  had 
known  human  nature  under  any  other 
type  than  that  of  their  own  age,  and 
of  the  particular  classes  of  society 

*  Since  reprinted  entire  in  IHutrtatxoHS 
andlHtevMions,  as  the  concluding  paper  of 
the  first  volume. 


among  whom  they  lived,  it  would 
have  occurred  to  them,  that  wherever 
this  habitual  submission  to  law  and 
government  has  been  firmly  and  dur- 
ably established,  and  yet  the  vigour 
and  manliness  of  character  which  re- 
sisted its  establishment  have  been  in 
any  degree  preserved,  certain  requi- 
sites have  existed,  certain  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal :— 

"Firsts  there  has  existed,  for  all 
who  were  accounted  citizens, — for  all 
who  were  not  slaves,  kept  down  by 
brute  force, — a  system  of  education^ 
beginning  with  infancy  and  continued 
through  life,  of  which,  whatever  else  it 
might  include,  one  main  and  incessant 
ingredient  was  restraining  discipline. 
To  train  the  human  being  in  the  habit, 
and  thenoe  the  power,  of  subordinat- 
ing his  personal  impulses  and  aims 
to  what  were  considered  the  ends 
of  society;  of  adhering,  against  all 
temptation,  to  the  course  of  conduct 
which  those  ends  prescribed ;  of  con- 
trolling in  himself  all  feelings  which 
were  Uable  to  militate  against  those 
ends,  and  encouraging  all  such  as 
tended  towards  them  ;  this  was  the 
purpose  to  which  every  outward  mo« 
tive  that  the  authority  directing  the 
system  could  command,  and  every  in- 
ward power  or  principle  which  its 
knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled 
it  to  evoke,  were  endeavoured  to  be 
rendered  instrumentaL  The  entire 
civil  and  military  policy  of  the  ancient 
commonwealths  was  such  a  system  of 
training ;  in  modem  nations  its  place 
has  been  attempted  to  be  supplied, 
principally,  by  religious  teaching. 
And  whenever  and  in  proportion  as 
the  strictness  of  the  restraining  dis- 
cipline was  relaxed,  the  natural  ten* 
dency  of  mankind  to  anarchy  reas- 
serted itself ;  the  state  became  dis- 
organised from  within ;  mutual  con- 
flict for  selfish  ends  neutralised  the 
energies  which  were  required  to  keep 
up  the  ointest  against  natural  causes 
of  evil ;  and  the  nation,  after  a  longer 
or  briefer  interval  of  progressive  de- 
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oliii«^  became  either  the  ilave  of  a 
despotiiniy  or  the  prey  of  a  foreign 
invader. 

"The  second  condition  of  perma* 
nent  political  Bociety  hat  been  found 
to  be  the  ezietence,  in  eome  form  or 
other,  of  the  feeling  of  allegiance  or 
loyalty.  This  feeling  may  vary  in  its 
objects,  and  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  form  of  government ;  but 
whether  in  a  democrsoy  or  in  a  mon- 
archy, its  essence  is  always  the  same, 
▼iz.  that  there  be  in  the  constitution 
of  the  state  some/Asa^  which  is  settled, 
something  permanent,  and  not  to  be 
called  in  question ;  something  which, 
by  general  agreement,  has  a  ri^t  to 
be  where  it  is,  and  to  be  secure 
against  disturbance,  whatever  else 
may  change.  This  feeling  may  attach 
itself,  as  among  the  Jews,  (and  in  most 
of  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity, ) 
to  a  common  God  or  gods,  the  protec- 
tors and  guardians  of  their  state.  Or 
it  may  attach  itself  to  certain  persons, 
who  are  deemed  to  be,  whether  by 
divine  appointment,  by  long  prescrip* 
tion,  or  by  the  general  recognition  of 
their  superior  capacity  and  worthiness, 
the  rightful  guides  and  guardians  of 
the  rest  Or  it  may  connect  itself 
with  laws ;  with  ancient  liberties  or 
ordinances.  Or,  finally,  (and  this  is 
the  only  shape  in  which  the  feel- 
ing is  likely  to  exist  hereafter,)  it 
may  attach  itself  to  the  principles 
of  individual  freedom  and  political 
and  social  equality,  as  realised  in  in- 
stitutions which  as  yet  exist  nowhere, 
or  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
But  in  all  political  societies  which 
have  had  a  durable  existence  there 
has  been  some  fixed  point,  somethintr 
which  people  agree  in  holding  sacmd ; 
which,  wherever  freedom  of  discus- 
sion was  a  recoffnised  principle,  it  was 
of  course  lawful  to  contest  in  theory, 
but  which  no  one  could  either  fear  or 
hope  to  see  shaken  in  practice ;  which, 
in  short  (except  perhaps  during  some 
temporary  crisis)  was  m  the  common 
ectimation  placed  beyond  discussion. 
And  the  neoessity  of  tliis  may  easily 
be  made  evident.     A  state  never  iS) 


nor,  until  mankind  are    vj 
proved,  can  hope  to  be,  for  anylsif 
time  exempt  from  internal  diaseBSoa; 
for  there  neither  is  nor  ever  has  faeea 
any  state  of  society  in  which  eolKriBSB 
did  not  oooor  between  tba  immediite 
interests  and  paasions  of  puwetfulsefr 
tions  of  the  people.     Wfaiat^  then,  cs- 
ables  nations  to  weatiier  these  atorv^ 
and  pass  through  turbulent  times  with- 
out any  permanent  weakenini^  of  the 
securities    for   peaceable    fTJirtmrr* 
Precisely  this— that  however  import 
tant  the  interests  about  whtcli  men  feJl 
out,  the  conflict  did  not  affect  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system  of 
social  union  which  h^>pened  to  eida^ 
nor  threaten  large  portacma  of  the  oom- 
munity  with  the  subversion  of  that  on 
which  they  had  built  their  oalcola* 
tions,  and  with  which  their  hopes  and 
aims  had  becomeidentified.  Bat  when 
the  questioning  of  these  f  nndameotal 
principles  is  (not  the  occasional  dis- 
ease or  salutary  medicine,  bat)  the 
habitual  condition  of  the  body  politk^ 
and  when  all  the  vii^ent  ammciailirii 
are  called  forth  which  spring  nata- 
rally  from  sndi  a  situation,  the  state  ■ 
virtually  in  a  position  of  civil  war, 
and  can  never  long  remain  free  from 
it  in  act  and  fact. 

''The  third  essential  oonditioa  of 
stability  in  political  society  is  a  stroag 
and  active  principle  of  cohesion  amoBg 
the  members  of  the  same  ooDunnnity 
or  state.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
we  do  not  mean  nationality,  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  term  ;  a  eensefcsi 
antipathy  to  foreisners;  indifference 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  huBSB 
race,  or  an  unjust  preferenoe  of  the 
supposed  interest  of  our  own  oonntiy ; 
a  cherishing  of  bad  peculiaritieB  be- 
cause they  are  national,  or  a  refusal 
to  adopt  what  has  been  f  oond  good  by 
other  countries.  We  mean  a  princi|de 
of  sympathy,  not  of  hostility ;  of  union, 
not  of  separation*  We  nsaa  a  feeling 
of  common  interest  among  those  who 
live  under  the  same  govermnent,  and 
are  contained  within  the  same  natural 
or  historical  boundaries.  We  mean, 
that  ohe  part  of  the  Qommunitj  do 
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not  oonaider  themaelvee  as  foreigners 
'mrith  regard  to  another  part ;  that 
they  set  a  value  on  their  connection— 
f«el  that  they  are  one  people,  that 
their  lot  is  oast  together,  that  evil  to 
mny  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is  evil 
to  themselves,  and  do  not  desire  sel* 
flshly  to  free  themselves  from  their 
share  of  anv  common  inconvenience 
by  severing  the  connection.      How 
strong  this  feeling  was  in  those  ancient 
commonwealths  which  attained  any 
durable  greatness  every  one  knows. 
How  happily  Rome,  in  spite  of  all  her 
tyranny,  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
feeling  of  a  common  country  among 
the  provinces  of  her  vast  and  divided 
empire,  will  i^pear  when  any  one  who 
has  given  due  attention  to  the  subject 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  point  it  out. 
In  modem  times  the  countries  which 
have  had  that  feeling  in  the  strongest 
degree  have  been  the  most  powerful 
countries;  England,  France,  and,  in 
proportion  to  their  territory  and  re- 
sources,   Holland  and  Switzerland ; 
while  En|(land  in  her  connection  with 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  signal  ex- 
amples of  the  consequences  of  its  ab- 
sence. Every  Italian  knows  why  Italy 
is  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  every  Ger- 
man knows  what  maintains  despotism 
in  the  Austrian  empire  ;*  the  evils  of 
Spain  flow  as  much  from  the  absence 
of  nationality  amonff  the  Spaniards 
themselves  as  from  the  presence  of  it 
in    their  relations  with  foreigners : 
while  the  oompletest  illustration  of  all 
is  afforded  by  the  republics  of  South 
America^  where  the  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  state  adhere  so  slightly  to- 
gether, that  no  sooner  does  any  pro- 
vince think  itself  aggrieved  by  the 
general  government  than  it  proclaims 
itwlf  a  separate  nation." 

1 6.  While  the  derivative  laws  of 
aocial  statics  are  ascertained  by  ana- 
lysing different  states  of  society,  and 
comparing  them  with  one  another, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  their 
succession,  the  consideration  of  the 

•(Writtsn  and  fixst  published  in  184a)    | 


successiveorder  is,  on  the  contrary, pre- 
dominant in  the  study  of  social  dyna- 
mics, of  which  the  aim  is  to  observe 
and  explain  the  sequences  of  social 
conditions.  This  branch  of  the  social 
science  would  be  as  complete  as  it 
can  be  made  if  every  one  of  the  lead- 
ing general  circumstances  of  each 
generation  were  traced  to  its  causes 
in  the  generation  immediately  pre- 
ceding. But  the  contensut  is  so  com- 
plete (especially  in  modem  history) 
that,  in  the  filiation  of  one  generation 
and  another,  it  is  the  whole  which 
produces  the  whole,  rather  than  any 
part  a  part.  Little  progress,  there- 
fore, can  be  made  in  establishing  the 
filiation  directly  from  laws  of  human 
nature,  without  having  first  ascer- 
tained the  immediate  or  derivative 
laws  according  to  which  social  states 
generate  one  another  as  society  ad- 
vances—the asciomata  media  of  Gene- 
ral Sociology. 

The  empirical  laws  which  are  most 
readily  obtained  by  generalisation 
from  history  do  not  amount  to  this. 
They  axe  not  the  "  middle  principles  " 
themselves,  but  only  evidence  towards 
the  establishment  of  such  principles. 
They  consist  of  certain  general  ten- 
dencies which  may  be  perceived  in 
society ;  a  progressive  increase  of  some 
social  elements  and  diminution  of 
others,  or  a  gradiud  change  in  the 
general  character  of  certain  elements. 
It  is  easily  seen,  for  instance,  that  as 
society  advances,  mental  tend  more 
and  more  to  prevail  over  bodily  quali- 
ties, and  masses  over  individuals ; 
that  the  occupation  of  all  that  portion 
of  mankind  who  are  not  under  ex- 
ternal restraint  is  at  first  chiefly 
military,  but  society  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  engrossed 
with  productive  pursuits,  and  the 
military  spirit  gradually  gives  way 
to  the  industrial;  to  which  many 
similar  truths  might  be  added.  And 
with  generalisations  of  this  descrip- 
tion ordinary  inquirers,  even  of  the 
historical  school  now  predominant  on 
the  Continent,  are  satisfied  But 
these  and  all  such  results  are  still  at 
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too  gVeat  A  distance  from  the  elernen- 
taxy  laws  of  human  nature  on  which 
they  depend, — ^too  many  links  inter- 
vene, and  the  concurrence  of  cauftes 
at  each  link  is  far  too  complicated, — 
to  enable  these  propositions  to  be  pre- 
sented as  direct  corollaries  from  those 
elementary  principles.  They  have, 
therefore,  in  the  minob  of  most  in- 
quirers, remained  in  the  state  of  em- 
pirical laws,  applicable  only  within 
the  bounds  of  actual  observation, 
without  any  means  of  determining 
their  real  limits,  and  of  judging 
whether  the  changes  which  have 
hitherto  been  in  prepress  are  destined 
to  continue  indefinitely,  or  to  termi- 
nate, or  even  to  be  reversed. 

§  7.  In  order  to  obtain  better  em- 
pirical laws,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied 
with  noting  the  progressive  changes 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the 
separate  elements  of  society,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  indicated  but  the 
relation  of  fragments  of  the  effect  to 
corresponding  fragments  of  the  cause. 
It  is  necessary  to  combine  the  statical 
view  of  social  phenomena  with  the 
dynamical,  considering  not  only  the 
progressive  changes  of  the  different 
elements,  but  the  contemporaneous 
condition  ol  each,  and  thus  obtain 
empirically  the  law  of  correspondence 
not  only  between  the  simultaneous 
states,  but  between  the  simultaneous 
changes,  of  those  elements.  This  law 
of  correspondence  it  is  which,  duly 
verified  A  priori^  would  become  the 
real  scientific  derivative  law  of  the 
development  of  humanity  and  human 
affairs. 

In  the  difficult  process  of  observa- 
tion and  comjiarison  which  is  here  re- 
quired, it  would  evidently  be  a  great 
assistance  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
the  fact  that  some  one  element  in 
the  complex  existence  of  social  man  is 
pre-eminent  over  all  others  as  the 
prime  agent  of  the  social  movement 
For  we  could  then  take  the  progress 
of  that  one  element  as  the  central 
chain,  to  each  successive  link  of  which 
the  corresponding  links  of    all   the 


other  progressions  beiii^  appaded, 
the  succession  of  the  facts  woud  \ff 
this  alone  be  presented  in  a  kindef 
spontaneous  order,  far  nxire  ncuij 
approaching  to  the  real  order  of  tbdr 
filiation  than  could  be  obtained  bf 
«.y  other  merely  empiriaa  prom ' 

Now,  the  evidence  of  histoiy  aad 
that  of  human  natore  combine,  \/f% 
striking  instance  of    consilieDoe,  t» 
show  that  there  really  is  one  aoaal 
element  which  is  thus  pvBdomioaat, 
and  almost  paramount,   ajnong  the 
agents  of  the  social  progicsaiuu,    Tlw 
is  the  state  of  the  speculative  faeoltiei 
of  mankind,  induding  the  nature  df 
the  beliefs  which  by  any  nbe»na  tb^ 
have  arrived  at  oonoemin^  themadfcs 
and  the  world  by  which  uiey  are  sur- 
rounded. 

It  would  be  a  great  error,  and  one 
very  little  likely  to  be  committed,  to 
assert  that    speculation,    inteUectnal 
activity,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  ia  amoof 
tlie  more    powerful    propensities   A 
human  nature,  or  hold  a  predominat- 
ing place  in  the  lives  of  any,  save 
decidedly    exceptional,     individoals. 
But,    notwithstanding   the    relative 
weakness  of    tlus    principle    amoi^ 
other  sociological  asenta,  ita  infloenoe 
is  the  main  determining  canae  of  the 
social  progress ;  all  the  other  dispovi* 
tions  of  our  nature  which  contribole 
to  that  progress  being  dependent  ob 
it  for  the  means  of  aocompliahing  tbdr 
share  of  the  work.    Thus  (to  take  the 
most  obvious  case  first)  the  impelling 
force  to  most  of  the  improvemoitB 
effected  in  the  arts  of    life  is  the 
desire  of  increased  material  oomfoit ; 
but  as  we  can  only  act  upon  extenal 
objects  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge 
of  them,  the  state  of  knowled|{e  atany 
time  is  the  limit  of  the  industrial  im- 
provements possible  at  that  time ;  and 
the  progress  of  industiy  most  follow, 
and  depend  on,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge.   The  same  thing  may  be  shown 
to  be  true,  though  it  is  not  ouite  so 
obvious,  of  the  progress  of  tne  fine 
arts.     Further,  as  the  strongest  pro* 
pensities  of  uncultivated  or  half-culti> 
vated  human  nature  (being  the  purely 
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selfish  ones,  and  those  of  »  sympa- 
thetic character  which  partake  most 
of  the  nature  of  seflshness)  evidently 
tend  in  themselves  to  disunite  man- 
kind, not  to  unite  them, — to  make 
them  rivals,  not  confederates ;  social 
existence  is  only  possible  by  a  discip- 
lining of  those  more  powerful  pro- 
pensities, which  consists  in  subordi- 
nating them  to  a  common  83r8teni  of 
opinions.  The  degree  of  this  sub- 
ordination is  the  measure  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  social  union,  and  the 
nature  of  the  common  opinions  de- 
termines its  kind.  But  in  order  that 
mankind  should  conform  their  actions 
to  any  set  of  opinions,  these  opinions 
must  exist,  must  be  believed  by  them. 
And  thus  the  state  of  the  speculative 
faculties,  the  character  of  the  pro- 
positions assented  to  by  the  intellect, 
essentially  determines  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  the  community,  as 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  deter- 
mines the  physical. 

These  conclusions,  deduced  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  are  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  general 
facts  of  history.  Every  considerable 
change  historically  known  to  us  in 
the  condition  of  any  portion  of  man- 
kind, when  not  brought  about  by  ex- 
ternal force,  has  been  preceded  by  a 
change  of  proportional  extent  in  the 
state  of  their  knowledge  or  in  their 
prevalent  beliefa  As  between  any 
given  state  of  speculation  and  the 
correlative  state  of  everything  else,  it 
was  almost  always  the  former  which 
first  showed  itself ;  though  the  effects, 
no  doubt,  reacted  potently  upon  the 
cause.  Every  considerable  advance 
in  material  civilisation  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  advance  in  knowledge ; 
and  when  any  great  social  change  has 
come  to  pass,  either  in  the  way  of 
gradual  development  or  of  suaden 
conflict,  it  has  had  for  its  precursor  a 
great  change  in  the  opinions  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  society.  Poly- 
theism, Judaism,  Christianity,  Pro- 
testantism, the  critical  philosophy  of 
modem  Europe,  andits  positive  science 
'—each  of  these  has  been  a  primary 


agent  in  making  society  what  it  was 
at  each  successive  period,  while  society 
was  but  secondarily  instrumental  in 
making  them,  each  of  them  (so  far  as 
causes  can  be  assigned  for  its  ex- 
istence) being  mainly  an  emanation 
not  from  the  practical  life  of  the 
period,  but  from  the  previous  state  of 
belief  and  thought.  The  weakness  of 
the  speculative  propensity  in  mankind 
generally  has  not,  therefore,  prevented 
the  progress  of  speculation  from  gov- 
erning that  of  society  at  large ;  it 
has  only,  and  too  often,  prevented 
progress  altogether,  where  the  intel- 
lectual progression  has  come  to  an 
early  stand  for  want  of  sufficiently 
favourable  circumstances. 

Prom  this  accumulated  evidence, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  order  of  human  progression  in  aU 
respects  will  mainly  depend  on  the 
order  of  progression  in  the  intellectual 
convictions  of  mankind,  that  is,  on 
the  law  of  the  successive  transforma- 
tions of  human  opinions.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  whether  this  law  can  be 
determined,  at  first  from  history  as 
an  empirical  law,  then  converted  into 
a  scientific  theorem  by  deducing  it 
d  priori  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  As  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  the  changes  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind  are  very  slow,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  a  well-defined 
manner  only  at  long  intervals,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  general 
order  of  sequence  should  be  discover- 
able from  the  examination  of  less 
than  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
duration  of  the  social  progress.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  of  post  time,  from  the 
first  recorded  condition  of  the  human 
rac^,  to  the  memorable  phenomena  of 
the  last  and  present  generations. 

§  8.  The  investigation  which  I  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  characterise  has 
been  systematically  attempted,  up  to 
the  present  time,  by  M.  Comte  alone. 
His  work  is  hitherto  the  only  known 
example  dt  the  study  of  social  pheno- 
mena according  to  this  conception  of 
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the  HiBtorical  Method.  Without  dis- 
cuBsiiig  here  the  worth  of  hie  oondu- 
sions,  and  especially  of  his  predictions 
and  reoommendations  with  respect  to 
the  Futaie  of  society,  which  tug/petur 
to  me  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  Past,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  mentioning  one  impor- 
tant generalisatioUf  which  M.  Comte 
regai^  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge.  Specu- 
lation he  conceives  to  have,  on  every 
subject  of  human  inquiry,  three  suc- 
cessive stages ;  in  the  first  of  whi^ 
it  tends  to  exfiain  the  phenomena  by 
supernatural  agencies,  in  the  second 
by  metaphjTsical  abstractions,  and  in 
the  third  or  final  state  confines  itself 
to  ascertaining  their  laws  of  succes- 
sion and  similitude.  This  generalisa- 
tion appears  to  me  to  have  that  high 
degree  of  scientific  evidence  which  is 
derived  from  the  concurrence  of  the 
indications  of  history  with  the  pro- 
babilities derived  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  Nor  could 
it  be  easily  conceived,  from  the  mere 
enunciation  of  such  a  proposition, 
what  a  flood  of  lieht  it  lets  in  upon 
the  whole  course  o!  history,  when  its 
consequences  are  traced,  by  o6nnect- 
ing  with  each  of  the  three  states 
of  human  intellect  which  it  distin- 
guishes, and  with  eaclf  successive 
modification  of  those  three  states, 
the  correlative  condition  of  other 
social  phenomena.'^ 

*  ThiB  great  generalisation  is  often  un- 
favourably criticised  (ae  by  Dr.  Whewell, 
for  instance)  under  a  misapprehension  of 
its  real  import.  The  doctrine  that  the 
thecdogical  explanation  of  phenomena  be- 
longs only  to  the  infancy  of  our  knowledge 
of  thetn,  ought  not  to  be  construed  as  if  it 
was  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  man- 
kind, as  their  knowledge  advances,  will 
necessarily  cease  to  believe  in  any  kwd  of 
theology.  This  was  M.  Comte's  opinion  ; 
but  it  18  by  no  means  implied  in  his  funda- 
mental theorem.  All  that  is  implied  is, 
that  in  an  advanced  state  of  human  know- 
ledge, no  other  Ruler  of  the  World  wiU  be 
aclmowledged  than  one  who  rules  by  uni- 
versal laws,  and  does  not  at  all,  or  does  not 
unless  in  veiy  peculiar  cases,  produce 
events  by  special  interpositions.  Origi- 
nally all  nattind  events  were  ascribed  to 
auch   Interpositions.      At   present   every 


But  whatever  decision  compiteBt 
]u<||reB  may  pronounce  on  the  rvsahi 
ar  lived  at  by  any  individual  inqdia, 
the  method  now  cdiaracteriMd  is  tfcit 
by  which  the  derivatiTe  l*w8of  socad 
order  and  of  social  progrees  miet  be 
sought  By  its  aid  we  may  hereafter 
succeed  not  only  in  looking  far  far- 
ward  into  the  future  history  of  tiis 
human  race,  but  in  determining  wbt 
artificial  means  may  be  used,  and  Id 
what  extent,  to  accelerate  the  natml 
progress  in  so  far  as  it  is  benefidsl; 

educated  person  rejects  this  explanatiga 
In  regard  to  all  classes  of  phenomens  «f 
wUbh  the  laws  have  been  fully  aaccrtaimd; 
though  some  have  not  yet  rwached  the 
point  of  referring  all  phenonaena  to  the 
idea  of  Law,  but  b«lieve  that  rain  axMl  son- 
shine,  famine  and  pestilence,  victory  sad 
defeat,  death  and  life,  are  issuea  which  tke 
Creator  does  not  leave  to  the  opexwHon  ol 
bis  general  laws,  but  reserves  to  be  deddsd 
by  express  acts  of  volition.  M.  Ccauts'k 
theory  is  the  negation  of  this  doctxtDc 

Dr.  Whewell  equally  misandentaoMU  X. 
Comte's  doctrine  respecting  the  aecond  or 
metaphysical  stage  of  specnlatioii.  X. 
Comte  did  not  mean  that  '*dlacasiloas 
concerning  idess"  are  limited  to  an  esriy 
stsge  of  inquiry,  and  cease  whoa  ecienoe 
enters  into  the  positive  stage.  (PkUoa^^ 
e/  Diteovery,  p.  226  et  acq.)  In  all  X. 
Comte's  speeulationB  as  mnok  strees  is  Wi 
on  the  process  of  olearinff  up  our  eooc^ 
tions  as  on  the  ascertauuncnt  of  facca 
When  M.  Comte  speaks  of  the  metaphysicil 
stage  of  speculation,  he  means  the  staffs  fa 
which  men  speak  of  **  Nature  "  aod  ochcr 
abstractions  as  if  they  were  active  foraas, 

5 reducing  effects ;  when  Nature  is  said  to 
o  this,  or  forbid  that;  when  Natural^ 
horror  of  a  vacuum.  Nature's  aon-admla- 
sioa  of  a  break.  Nature's  vis  madieairir, 
were  offered  as  explanations  of  pboio- 
mena;  wlien  the  qualities  of  things  wen 
mistaken  for  real  entities  dwelUng  ia  The 
things;  when  the  phenomsDa  of  Hving 
bodies  were  thought  to  be  aooounted  f or 
by  being  referred  to  a  "  vital  force  ;  "  when, 
in  short,  the  abstract  names  of  phenomena 
were  mistaken  for  the  causes  of  their  ex- 
istence. In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  can- 
not be  reasonably  denied  that  the  meta- 
physical explanation  of  phenomena,  equally 
with  the  theological,  gives  way  before  the 
advance  of  real  science. 

That  the  final,  or  positive  stagey  as  con- 
ceived by  M.  Comte,  has  been  equally 
misunderstood,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
some  expressions  open  to  just  eritioism,  M. 
Comte  never  drsamed  of  denying  the  Isgi- 
timaey  of  inquiry  into  all  causes  which  ars 
accessible  to  human  investigation,  I  have 
tainted  out  in  a  former  plsee. 
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to  compensate  for  wlubtever  ina^  be 
its  inherent  inconveniencee  or  disad- 
vantages, and  to  guard  against  "-he 
dangers  or  accidents  to  which  ,ocir 
species  is  exposed  from  the  necessaiT 
incidents  of    its  progrefisioil.     SucL 
practical  instructions,  founded  on  the 
nighest  branch  of  speculative  socio- 
logy, will  form  the  noblest  and  most 
l>eneficial  portion  of  the  Political  Art. 
That  of  this  science  and  art  even 
the  foundations  are  but  beginning  to 
he  laid  is  sufficiently  evident.     But 
the  superior  uiinds  are  fairly  turning 
themselves  towards  that  object.     It 
has  become  the  aim  of  really  soien- 
tific  thinkers  to  connect  by  theories 
the  facts  of  universal  history:  it  is 
Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  requi- 
Kites  of  a  general  system  of  social 
doctrine  that  it  should  explain,  so 
far  as  the  data  exist,  the  main  facts 
of  history ;  and  a  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory is  generally  admitted  to  be  at 
once  the  verification  and  the  initial 
form  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Society. 

If  the  endeavours  now  making  in 
all  the  more  cultivated  nations,  and 
beginning  to  be  made  even  in  Eng- 
land, (uiroally  the  last  to  enter  into 
the  general  movement  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind,)  for  the  construction  of  a 
Philosophy  of  History,  shall  be  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  those  views 
of  the  nature  of  sociological  evidence 
which  I  have  (very  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly) attempted  to  characterise, 
they  cannot  fail  to  give  birth  to  a 
sociological  system  widely  removed 
from  the  vague  and  conjectural  char* 
acter  of  aU  former  attempts,  and 
worthy  to  take  its  place,  at  last, 
among  the  sciences.  When  this 
time  shall  comev  no  important  branch 
of  human  affairs  will  be  any  longer 
abandoned  to  empiricism  and  un- 
scientific surmise ;  the  circle  of  hu- 
man knowledge  will  be  complete,  and 
it  can  only  thereafter  receive  further 
enlargement  by  perpetual  expansion 
from  within. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ADDITlONAJi  JELUCIDATIONS  OF  THl 
8CIENCR  OF   HISTOKT. 

S  I.  Thb  doctrine  which  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  were  intended  to  en- 
force and  elucidate — that  the  collec- 
tive series  of  social  phenomena,  in 
other  words,  the  course  of  history,  in 
subject  to  general  laws,  which  philo- 
sophy may  possibly  detect— has  been 
familiar  for  generations  to  the  scien- 
tific thinkers  of  the  Continent,  and 
has  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
passed  out  of  their  peculiar  domain 
into  that  of  newspapers  and  ordinaiy 
political    discussion.       In    our   own 
country,  however,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  publication  of  this  Treatise,  it 
was  almost  a  novelty,  and  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  thought  on  historical 
subjects  were  the  very  reverse  of  a 
preparation  for  it.    Since  then  a  great 
change  has  taken  place,  and  has  been 
eminently  promoted  by  the  important 
work  of  Mr.  Buckle,  who,  with  char- 
acteristic   energy,   flung   down  this 
groat  principle,  together  with  many 
striking  exemplifications  of  it,  into 
the  arena  of  popular  discussion,  to  be 
fought  over  by  a  sort  of  combatants 
in  the  presence  of  a  sort  of  specta- 
tors, who  wpuld  never  even  have  been 
awaro  that  there  existed  such  a  prin- 
ciple if  they  had  been  left  to  learn 
its  existence  from  the  speculations  of 
pure  scienoa     And  hence  has  arisen 
a  considerable  amount  of  controversy, 
tending  not  only  to  make  the  prin- 
ciple rapidly  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  cultivated  minds,  but  also  to  dear 
it  from  the  confusions  and  misunder- 
standings by  which  it  was  but  natural 
that  it  should  for  a  time  be  clouded, 
and  which  impair  the  worth  of  the 
doctrine  to  those  who  accept  it,  and 
are  the  stumbling-block  of  many  who 
do  not 

Among  the  impediments  to  the 
general  acknowledgment,  by  thought- 
ful minds,  of  the  subjection  of  his- 
torical facts  to  scientific  laws,  the 
most  fundamental   continues   to   b^ 
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that  which  is  grounded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Free  WiU,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  denial  that  the  law  of  invari- 
able Causation  holds  true  of  human 
volitions;  for  if  it  does  not,  the 
course  of  history,  being  the  result  of 
human  volitions,  cannot  be  a  subject 
of  scientific  laws,  since  the  volitions 
on  which  it  depends  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  reduced  to  any  canon  of 
regularity  even  after  they  have  oc- 
curred. I  have  discussed  this  ques- 
tion, as  far  as  seemed  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
I  only  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Causation  of 
human  actions,  improperly  called  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  affirms  no  mys- 
terious 7UXU8  or  overruling  fatality : 
it  asserts  only  that  men^s  actions  are 
the  joint  result  of  the  general  laws 
and  circumstances  of  human  nature^ 
and  of  their  own  particular  char'> 
acters,  those  characters  again  being 
the  consequence  of  the  natural  and 
axtificiai  circumstances  that  consti- 
tuted their  education,  among  which 
circumstances  must  be  reckoned  their 
own  conscious  efforts.  Any  one  who 
is  willing  to  take  (if  the  expression 
may  be  permitted)  the  trouble  of 
thinking  himself  into  the  doctrine  aa 
thus  stated,  will  find  it,  I  believe,  not 
only  a  faithful  interpretation  of  theuni- 
veraal  experience  of  human  conduct, 
but  a  correct  representation  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  himself,  in  every  par- 
ticular case,  spontaneously  interprets 
his  own  experience  of  that  conduct 

But  if  this  principle  is  true  of  in- 
dividual man,  it  must  be  true  of 
collective  man.  If  it  is  the  law  of 
human  life,  the  law  must  be  realised 
in  history.  The  experience  of  human 
affairs  when  looked  at  en  moMe,  must 
be  in  accordance  with  it  if  true,  or 
repugnant  to  it  if  false.  The  sup- 
port which  this  A  potUriori  verifica- 
tion affords  to  the  law  is  the  part  of 
the  case  which  haa  been  most  clearly 
and  triumphantly  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Buckla 

The  facts  of  statistics,  since  they 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  careful 


recordation  and  study,  have  fe^Aai. 
conclusions,  some  of  which  hare  Wm 
very  startling  to  persons  not  Beea»> 
tomed  to  re^urd  moral  actions  as  aab- 
ject  to  uniform  laws.    The  veryeresti 
which  in  their  own   nature  appeiz 
most  capricious  and  uncertain,  aad 
which  in  any  individual  ca^e  nait- 
tainable  degree  of  knowledge  vjqU 
enable  us  to  foresee,  occur,  when  eoa- 
siderable  numbers  are  taken  into  tbt 
account,  with  a  degree  of  regolantj 
approaching  to  mathematicaL    \Vliat 
act  is  there  which  all  would  oonsider 
as  more  completely  dependent  on  in- 
dividual character,  and  on  the  exer< 
cise  of  individual  free  will,  than  Uutt 
of  slaying  a  fellow-creature  ?     Yet 
in  any  lai^  country,  the  number  of 
murders,  in  proportion  to  the  pc^rak- 
tion,  varies  (it  has  been  found)  vexy 
little  from  one  year  to  another,  and 
in  its  variations  never  deviates  widely 
from  a  certain  average.    What  is  still 
more  remarkable,  there  is  a  similar 
approach  to  constancy  in  the  propor- 
tion of  these  murders  annually  com- 
mitted  with  eveiy  particular  kind  of 
instrument.     There  is  a  like  approxi- 
mation to  identity,  as  between  one 
year  and  another,  in  the  comparative 
number  of  legitimate  and  of  iU^ti- 
mate  births.   The  same  thing  is  fwed 
true  of  suicides,  accidents,  and  all  other 
social  phenomena  of  which  the  regis- 
tration   is   sufficiently   perfect ;  one 
of  the  most  curiously  illustrative  ex- 
amples being  the  fact,  ascerbuned  by 
the  registers  of  the  London  and  Pun 
post-offices,  that  the  number  of  letten 
posted  which  the  writers  have  forgot- 
ten to  direct  is  nearly  the  same,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
letters  posted,  in  one  year  as  in  an- 
other.    **  Year  after  year,"  says  Mr. 
Buckle,    "the    same    proportion    of 
letter-writers  forget  this  simple  act, 
so  that  for   each   successive  period 
we  can  actually  foretell  the  number 
of  persons  whose  memory  will  £ail 
them  in  regard  to  this  tnfling,  and, 
as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 
rence." * 
*  Buckle's  m$Mrp  qf  CirUuatUm,  I  jx 
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This  singular  degree  of  regularity 
«n  meutef  combined  with  the  extreme 
of  irregularity  iu  the  cases  composing 
the  mass,  is  a  felicitous  verification  d 
potteriori  of  the  law  of  causation  in 
its  application  to  human  conduct. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  that  law, 
every  human  action,  every  murder, 
for  instance,  is  the  concurrent  result 
of  two  sets  of  causes.  On  the  one 
part,  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  the 
moral,  educational,  economical,  and 
other  influences  operating  on  the 
whole  people,  and  constituting  what 
we  term  the  state  of  civilisation.  On 
the  other  part,  the  great  variety  of 
influences  special  to  the  individual : 
his  temperament,  and  other  peculia- 
rities of  organisation,  his  parentage, 
habitual  associates,  temptations,  and 
so  forth.  If  we  now  take  the  whole 
of  the  instances  which  occur  within  a 
sufficiently  large  field  to  exhaust  all 
the  combinations  of  these  special  in- 
fluences, or,  in  other  words,  to  elimi- 
nate chance ;  and  if  all  these  instances 
have  occurred  within  such  narrow 
limits  of  time  that  no  material  change 
can  have  taken  place  in  the  genend 
influences  constituting  the  state  of 
civilisation  of  the  country,  we  may 
be  certain  that  if  human  actions  are 
governed  by  invariable  laws,  the  i^- 
gregate  result  will  be  something  like 
a  constant  quantity.  The  number  of 
murders  committed  within  that  space 
and  time  being  the  effect  partly  of 
general  causes  which  have  not  varied, 
and  partly  of  partial  causes  the  whole 
round  of  whose  variations  has  been 
included,  will  be,  practically  speak- 
ing, invariable. 

Xiterally  and  mathematically  in- 
variable it  is  not,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  be;  because  the  period 
of  a  year  is  too  short  to  include  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  partial 
causes,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  long  to  make  it  probable 
that  in  some  years,  at  least,  of  every 
series,  there  will  have  been  intro- 
duced new  influences  of  a  more  or 
less  general  character;    such    as    a 


more  vigorous  or  a  more  relaxed 
police;  some  temporary  excitement 
from  political  or  religious  causes  ;  or 
some  incident  generally  notorious,  of 
a  nature  to  act  morbicUy  on  the  ima- 
gination. That  in  spite  of  these  un- 
avoidable imperfections  in  the  data, 
there  should  be  so  very  trifling  a 
margin  of  variation  in  the  annual 
results,  is  a  brilliant  confirmation  of 
the  general  theory. 

§  2.  The  same  considerations  which 
thus  strikingly  corroborate  the  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  that  historical 
facts  are  the  invariable  effects  of 
causes,  tend  equally  to  clear  that 
doctrine  from  various  misapprehen- 
sions, the  existence  of  which  has  been 
put  in  evidence  by  the  recent  discus- 
sions. Some  persons,  for  instance, 
seemingly  imagine  the  doctrine  to 
imply,  not  merely  that  the  total 
number  of  murders  committed  in  a 
given  space  and  time  is  entirely  the 
effect  of  the  general  circumstances  of 
society,  but  that  every  particular 
murder  is  so  too  ;  that  the  individual 
murderer  is,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  in- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  general 
cauftes ;  that  he  himself  has  no  op- 
tion, or,  if  he  has,  and  chose  to  exer- 
cise it,  some  one  else  would  be  ne- 
cessitated to  take  his  place;  that  if 
any  one  of  the  aotiial  murderers 
had  abstained  from  the  crime,  some 
person  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  innocent  would  have  com- 
mitted an  extra  murder  to  make  up 
the  average.  Such  a  corollary  would 
certainly  convict  any  theory  which 
necessarily  led  to  it  of  absurdity.  Ic 
is  obvious,  however,  that  each  parti- 
cular murder  depends,  not  on  the 
general  state  of  society  only,  but  on 
that  combined  with  causes  special 
to  the  case,  which  are  generally  much 
more  powerful ;  and  if  these  special 
causes,  which  have  greater  influence 
than  the  general  ones  in  causing  every 
particular  murder,  have  no  influence 
on  the  number  of  murders  in  a  given 
period,  it  is  because  the  field  of  obser- 
vation is  00  extensive  as  to  include 
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all  possible  combinationB  of  the  special 
causes  —  all  varieties  of  individual 
character  and  individual  temptation 
compatible  with  the  general  state  of 
society.  The  collective  experiment, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  exactly  separates 
the  effect  of  the  general  from  that  of 
the  special  causes,  and  shows  the  net 
result  of  the  former  ;  but  it  declares 
nothing  at  all  respecting  the  amount 
of  influence  of  the  special  causes,  be 
it  greater  or  smaller,  since  the  scale 
of  the  experiment  extends  to  the 
number  of  cases  within  which  the 
effects  of  the  special  causes  balance 
one  another,  and  disappear  in  that 
of  the  general  causes. 

I  will  not  pi'etend  that  all  the  de- 
fenders of  the  theory  have  always  kept 
their  language  free  from  this  same  con- 
fusion, and  have  shown  no  tendency  to 
exalt  the  influence  of  general  causes  at 
the  expense  of  speciaL  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, on  the  contrary,  that  they  have 
done  so  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  by 
so  doing  have  encumbered  their  theory 
with  difficulties,  and  laid  it  open  to  ob- 
jections which  do  not  necessarily  affect 
it.  Some,  for  example,  (among  whom 
is  Mr.  Buckle  himself,)  have  inferred, 
or  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
inferred,  from  the  regularity  in  the  re- 
currence of  events  which  depend  on 
moral  qualities,  that  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  mankind  are  little  ca;>able  of 
being  improved,  or  are  of  little  import- 
ance in  the  general  progress  of  society, 
compared  with  intellectual  or  econo- 
mic causes.  But  to  draw  this  infer- 
ence b  to  forget  that  the  statistical 
tables  from  which  the  invariable  aver- 
ages are  deduced  were  compiled  from 
facts  occurring  within  narrow  geogra- 
phical limits,  and  in  a  small  number 
of  successive  years ;  that  is,  from  a  field 
the  whole  of  which  was  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  general  causes,  and 
during  too  short  a  time  to  allow  of 
much  change  therein.  All  moral  causes 
but  those  common  to  the  country  gene- 
rally have  been  eliminated  by  the  great 
number  of  instances  taken  ;  and  those 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  coun- 
try have   not  varied  considerably  in 


the  short  space  of  time  canqned  d 
the  obsenrationa.     If  we  adait  tin 
supposition  that  they  have  vsiiei',  if 
we  compare  one  age  with  anokbB,« 
one  country  with  another,  or  even  w 
part  of  a  country  with  another,  dife- 
ing  in  position  and  chitfacterastotfai 
moral  elements,  the  crimes  oommitted 
within  a  year  give  no  longer  the  ssbb, 
but  a  widely  different  numerical  if- 
gregate.    And  this  cannot  bat  be  tk 
case  ;  for  inasmuch  as  every  aogk 
crime  committed    by  an  indiyidaal 
mainly  depends  on  his  moral  quslitia, 
the  crimes  oonmiitted  by  the  entiic 
population  of  the  conntxy  must  de- 
pend in  an  equal  degree  on  their  ool- 
leotive  moral  qualities.     To  render 
this  element   inoperative  upon  tbe 
large  scale  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
suppose  that  the  general  moral  stv- 
age  of  mankind  does  not  vary  from 
country  to  country,  or  from  sge  to 
age  ;  which  is  not  true,  and  even  if  H 
were  true,  could  not  possibly  be  proved 
by  any  existing  statistics.  I  do  not  oa 
this  account  the  less  agree  in  the  ^- 
nion of  Mr.  Buckle,  thattheinteUectoiI 
element  in  mankind,  including  in  that 
expression  the  nature  of  their  beliefs, 
the  amount  of  ^eir  knowIedg[e^  and 
the  development  of  their  intelligenc<N 
is  the  predominant  drcnmstanoein de- 
termining their  progress.   Bat  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  not  because  I  regard  their 
moral  or  economical  condition  eithtf 
as  lees  powerful  or  less  variable  agen- 
cies, but  because  these  are  in  a  f^ 
degree  the  consequences  of  the  inw* 
lectual  condition,  and  are,  in illetfe^ 
limited  by  it,  as  was  observed  0  ^ 
preceding'  chapter.     The  inteflf<*^ 
changes  are    the  most    ooa/pff"^ 
agents    in  history,   not   from  thor 
superior  force,  considered  in  tbem* 
selves,  but   because  praeticall/  ^ 
work  with  the  united  power  belong- 
ing to  all  three.* 

•  I  have  been  sssured  by  an  intimate  friw* 
of  Mr.  Buckle  that  he  would  not  have  wltb- 
held  his  aaaeot  from  these  nnarka.  »^ 
that  he  nevar  intended  to  affirm  orintp/ 
that  mankind  are  not  progroaslTe  in  vif» 
moral  as  woU  as  lir  the&  inteUeetual  quvi' 
ties.  "1  n  deaJingwith hiaproUom, beaT*** 
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§  3.  There  is  another  distinction 
often  neglected  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  M'hich  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  observe.  The  theory  of  the 
Mubjection  of  social  progress  to  in- 
variable laws  is  often  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  doctrine  that  social 
progress  can«.ot  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  exertions  of  individual 
persons  or  by  the  acts  of  governments. 
But  though  these  opinions  are  often 
held  by  the  same  persons,  they  are 
two  very  different  opinions,  and  the 
confusion  bt:tween  them  is  the  eter- 
nally recurring  error  of  confounding 
Causation  with  Fatalism.  Because 
whatever  happens  will  be  the  effect 
of  causes,  human  volitions  among  the 
rest,  it  does  not  follow  that  volitions, 
even  those  of  peculiar  individuals,  are 
not  of  great  efhcacy  as  causes.  If  any 
one  in  a  storm  at  sea,  because  about 
the  same  number  of  persons  in  every 
year  perish  by  shipwreck,  should  con- 
clude that  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
attempt  to  save  his  own  life,  we  should 
call  him  a  Fatalist,  and   should  re- 

himself  of  the  artifice  resorted  to  by  tlio 
Pulitical  Economist,  who  leaves  out  of  (Mm- 
sideration  the  generous  and  benevolent 
sentiments,  and  founds  his  science  od  the 
proposition  that  mankind  are  actuated  by 
acquisitive  propensities  alone, "not  because 
such  is  the  fact,  but  beciiuso  it  is  necessary 
tobe^in  by  treating  the  i)rincipal  influence 
as  if  it  was  the  sole  one,  ami  make  the  due 
corrections  afterwards.  "  He  desired  to 
make  abstraction  of  the  intellect  as  the  de- 
termining and  dynamical  element  of  the 
progrea&lon,  eliminating  the  more  depen- 
dent set  of  conditions,  and  treating  the 
more  active  one  as  if  it  were  an  entirely 
independent  variable." 

The  same  friend  of  Mr. Buckle  states  tliat 
when  he  used  expressions  which  seemed  to 
exaggerate  the  influence  of  general  at  the 
expense  of  special  causes,  and  especially  at 
the  expense  of  the  influence  of  individual 
minds,  Mr.  Buckle  leally  intended  no  xuorv 
than  to  affirm  emph.itically  that  the  greatest 
men  cannot  effect  grcut  changes  in  human 
affairs  unless  the  ({unciul  mind  has  been  in 
some  considerable  degree  prc]>ared  for  them 
by  the  genend  circumstances  of  the  age  ; 
a  tnith  which,  of  course,  no  one  thinks  of 
denying.  And  there  certainly  are  passages 
in  Mr.  Buckle's  writings  which  spenk  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  groat  individual  in- 
tellects in  as  strong  terms  aa  could  be  de- 
sired. 


mind  him  that  the  efforts  of  bhip- 
wrecked  persons  to  save  their  lives  aie 
so  far  from  being  immaterial,  that  the 
average  amount  of  thone  efftnts  is  one 
of  the  causes  on  which  the  ascertained 
annual  number  of  deaths  by  :jhip>vreck 
depend.     However  universal  the  lawa 
of  social  development  may  be,  they 
cannot  be   more  universal   or  more 
rigorous  than  those   uf  tlio  physical 
agencies  of  nature ;  yet  human  will 
can  convert  these  into  instruments  of 
its  designs,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  does  so  makes  the  chief  difference 
between  savages  and  the  most  highly 
civilised  people.     Human  and  social 
facts,   from  their  more  compHcatcd 
nature,  are  not  less,  but  more,  UK'ili- 
fiable  than  mechanical  and  chemical 
facts ;  human  agency,  therefore,  hus 
still  greater  power  over  them.     And 
accordingly,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  evolution  of  society  depends  ex- 
clusively,  or  almost   exclusively,  on 
general  causeH,  always  include  among 
these  the   collective  knowledge  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  race. 
But  if  of  the  race,  why  not  aLo  of 
some  powerful  monarch  or  thinker,  or 
of  the  nUing  portion  of  some  political 
society,   acting    througli   its  govern- 
ment ?    Though  the  varieties  of  char- 
acter   among     ordinary    individuals 
neutralise  one  another  on  any  lari,ai 
scale,  exceptional  individuals  in  im- 
portant positions  do  not  in  any  given 
age  neutralise  one  another ;  there  was 
not  another  Themistocles,  or  Luther, 
or  Julius  C£ebar,  of  e<^ual  powers  and 
contrary    dispositions,    who    exactly 
balanced    the     given     Themi8t(K'lc8, 
Luther,   and   Caesar,  and  prevented 
them   from    having  any   peinianent 
effect.     Moreover,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears,   the   volitions   of    exceptional 
persons,  or  the  opinions  and  purpo.ses 
of  the  individuals  who  at  some  par- 
ticular time  compose  a  government, 
may    be   indiupensable  links   in   the 
chain  of  causation  by  which  even  the 
general  causes  produce  their  effects  ; 
and  I   believe  this   to  be  the   only 
tenable  form  of  the  theory. 

Lonl  Macaulay,  in  a  celebrated  paa 
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sage  of  one  of  his  early  essays,  (let  me 
add  that  it  was  one  which  he  did  not 
himself  choose  to  reprint,)  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  doctrine  of  the  abso- 
lute inoperativeness  of  great  men, 
more  unqualified,  I  should  think,  than 
has  been  given  to  it  by  any  writer  of 
equal  abilities.  He  compares  them 
to  persons  who  merely  stand  on  a 
loftier  height,  and  thence  receive  the 
sun's  rays  a  little  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  "The  sun 
iUuminates  the  hills  while  it  is  still 
below  the  horizon,  and  truth  is  dis- 
covered by  the  highest  minds  a  little 
before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the 
multitude.  This  is  the  extent  of  their 
superiority.  They  are  the  first  to 
catch  and  reflect  a  light  which,  with- 
out their  assistance,  must  in  a  short 
time  be  visible  to  those  who  lie  far 
beneath  them."*  If  this  metaphor 
is  to  be  carried  out,  it  follows  that  if 
there  had  been  no  Newton  the  world 
would  not  only  have  had  the  New- 
tonian system,  but  would  have  had  it 
equally  soon,  as  the  sun  would  have 
risen  just  as  early  to  spectators  in  the 
plain  if  there  had  been  no  mountain 
at  hand  to  catch  still  earlier  rays. 
And  so  it  would  be  if  truths,  like  the 
sun,  rose  by  their  own  proper  motion, 
without  human  eifort,  but  not  other- 
wise. I  believe  that  if  Newton  had 
not  lived,  the  world  must  have  waited 
for  the  Newtonian  philosophy  until 
there  had  been  another  Newton  or 
his  equivalent.  No  ordinary  man, 
and  no  succession  of  ordinary  men, 
could  have  achieved  it.  I  will  not 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  what 
Newton  did  in  a  single  life  might  not 
have  been  done  in  successive  steps  by 
some  of  those  who  followed  him,  ea<^ 
singly  inferior  to  him  in  genius.  But 
even  the  least  of  those  steps  required 
a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority. 
Eminent  men  do  not  merely  see  the 
coming  light  from  the  hill-top ;  they 
mount  on  the  hill-top  and  evoke  it ; 
and  if  no  one  had  ever  ascended 
^     thither,   the   light,    in    many    cases, 

*  EMAy  on   Dryden,  in    ilUullaneoiu 
WrUingM,  L  x86. 


might  never   have   risen  upon  the 
plain  at  all.      Philosophy  and  idi- 
gion    are    abundantly   amenable  to 
general  causes  \  yet  few  will  doobl 
that  had  there  been  no  Socntei,Bo 
Plato,  and  no  Aristotle,  there  wooU 
have  been  no  philosophy  for  the  next 
two  thousand  years,  nor  in  all  pro- 
bability then ;  and  that  if  there  hid 
been  no  Christ  and  no  St.  Paul,  there 
would  have  been  no  Christianitv. 

The  point  in  which,  above^  mI,  the 
influence  of  remarkable  individuals  ii 
decisive,  is  in  determining  the  ceteris 
of  the  movement.     In  most  states  cl 
society  it  is  the  existence  of  great  men 
which  decides  even   whether   there 
shall  be  any  progress.     It  is  conoeiT- 
able  that  Greece,  or  that  Christiui 
Europe,  might  have  been  progresan 
in  certain  periods   of    their  bistoiy 
through  general  causes  only ;  but  if 
there  had  been  no  Mahomet,  would 
Arabia  have  produced  Avicenna  or 
Averroes,  or  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  or  of 
Cordova?    In  determining,  however, 
in  what  manner  and  order  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  shall  take  place,  if 
it  take  place  at  all,  much  less  depends 
on  the  character  of  individuals.  There 
is  a  sort  of  necessity  estabh'shed  in 
this  respect  by  the  general  laws  of 
human  nature,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.    Certain  truths  can- 
not be  discovered  or  inventions  made 
unless  certain  others  have  been  made 
first ;    certain  social    improvementSi 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  only 
follow,  and  not  precede,  others.    5Tw 
order  of  human  progress,  therefor^ 
may  to  a  certain  extent  have  definite 
laws  assigned  to  it ;  while  as  to  i)> 
celerity,  or  even  as  to  its  taking  p^ 
at  all,  no  generalisation,  extending  to 
the  human  species  generally,  can  pos- 
sibly be  made,  but  only  some  veiy 
precarious    approximate    generalisa- 
tions, confined  to  the  small  portion 
of  mankind  in  whom  there  has  heg 
anything   like   consecutive  pwp** 
within  the  historical  period,  and  de- 
duced from  their  special  position,  of 
collected  from  their  particular  history. 
Even  looking  to  the  tnanncr  d  P^o- 
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gress,  the  order  of  succession  of  social 
states,  there  is  need  of  great  flexi- 
bility In  our  generalisations.  The 
limits  of  variation  in  the  possible 
development  of  social,  as  of  animal 
life,  are  a  subject  of  which  little  is 
yet  understood,  and  are  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  social  science.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  a  fact  that  different 
portions  of  mankind,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  circumstances, 
have  developed  themselves  in  a  more 
or  less  different  manner  and  into  dif- 
ferent forms ;  and  among  these  de- 
termining circumstances,  the  indivi- 
dual character  of  their  great  specu- 
lative thinkers  or  practical  organisers 
may  well  have  been  one.  Who  can 
tell  how  profoundly  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history  of  China  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  individuality 
of  Confucius?  and  of  Sparta  (and 
hence  of  Greece  and  the  world)  by 
that  of  Lycurgus  ? 

Concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  what  a  great  man  under  favourable 
circumstances  can  do  for  mankind,  as 
well  as  of  what  a  government  can  do 
for  a  nation,  many  different  opinions 
are  possible ;  and  every  shade  of 
opinion  on  these  points  is  consistent 
with  the  fullest  recognition  that  there 
are  invariable  laws  of  historical  phe- 
nomena. Of  course  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence which  has  to  be  assigned  to 
these  more  special  agencies  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  precision  which 
can  be  given  to  the  general  laws,  and 
in  the  confidence  with  which  pre- 
dictions can  be  groimded  on  them. 
Whatever  depends  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  individuals,  combined  with  the 
accident  of  the  positions  they  hold,  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  being  fore- 
seen. Undoubtedly,  thene  casual  com- 
binations might  be  eliminated  like  any 
others  by  taking  a  sufficiently  large 
cycle  :  the  peculiarities  of  a  great  his- 
torical character  make  their  influence 
felt  in  history  sometimes  for  several 
thousand  years,  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  will  make  no  difference 
at  all  at  the  end  of  fifty  millions. 
Since,  however,  we  cannot  obtain  an 


I  average  of  the  vast  length  of  time 
necessary  to  exhaust  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  great  men  and  cir- 
cumstances, as  much  of  the  law  of 
evolution  of  human  affairs  as  depends 
upon  this  average  is  and  remains  in- 
accessible to  us  ;  and  within  the  next 
thousand  years,  which  are  of  consider- 
ably more  importance  to  us  than  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  fifty  millions, 
the  favourable  and  unfavourable  com- 
binations which  will  occur  will  be  to 
us  purely  accidental.  We  cannot  fore- 
see the  advent  of  great  men.  Those  who 
introduce  new  speculative  thoughts  or 
great  practical  conceptions  into  the 
world  cannot  have  their  epoch  fixed 
beforehand.  What  science  can  do  is 
this.  It  can  trace  through'  past  his- 
tory the  general  causes  which  had 
brought  mankind  into  that  prelimi- 
naiy  state,  which,  when  the  right  sort 
of  great  man  appeared,  rendered  them 
accessible  to  his  influence.  If  this 
state  continues,  experience  renders  it 
tolerably  certain  that  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  the  great  man  will  be 
produced,  provided  that  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  country  and 
people  are  (which  very  often  they  are 
not)  compatible  with  his  existence ; 
of  which  point  also  science  can  in 
some  measure  judge.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  results  of  progress, 
except  as  to  the  celerity  of  their  pro- 
duction, can  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
reduced  to  regularity  and  law.  And 
the  belief  that  they  can  be  so  is 
equally  consistent  with  assigning  very 
great,  or  very  little  efficacy,  to  the 
influence  of  exceptional  men,  or  of 
the  acts  of  governments.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  acci- 
dents and  disturbing  causes. 

§  4.  It  would  nevertheless  be  a  great 
error  to  assign  only  a  trifling  impor- 
tance to  the  agency  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals, or  of  governments.  It  must 
not  be  concluded  that  the  influence  of 
either  is  small  because  they  cannot 
bestow  what  the  general  circumstances 
of  society,  and  the  course  of  its  pre- 
vious history,  have  not  prepared  it  to 
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receive.  Neither  thinkers  nor  govern - 
juents  eflFect  jill  that  they  intend,  but 
in  compensation  they  often  produce 
important  results  which  they  did  not 
in  the  least  foresee.  Great  men  and 
great  actions  are  seldom  wasted : 
they  send  forth  a  thousand  imseen 
influences,  more  effective  than  those 
which  are  seen  ;  and  though  nine  out 
of  every  ten  things  done,  with  a  good 
purpose,  by  those  who  are  in  advance 
of  their  age,  produce  no  material  effect, 
the  tenth  thing  produces  effects  twenty 
times  as  great  as  any  one  would  have 
dreamed  of  predicting  from  it.  Even 
the  men  who  for  want  of  sufficiently 
favourable  circumstances  left  no  im- 
press at  all  upon  their  own  age  have 
often  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
posterity.  Who  could  appear  to  have 
lived  more  entirely  in  vain  than  some 
of  the  early  heretics?  They  were 
burnt  or  massacred,  their  writings  ex- 
tirpated, their  memory  anathematised, 
and  their  very  names  and  existence 
left  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  in 
the  obscurity  of  nuisty  manuscripts — 
thoir  history  to  be  gathered,  perhaps, 
only  from  the  sentences  by  which  they 
were  condemned.  Yet  the  memory  of 
these  men — men  who  resisted  certain 
pretensions  or  certain  dogmas  of  the 
Cliurch  in  the  very  age  in  which 
the  unanimo\is  assent  of  Christendom 
was  afterwards  claimed  as  having  been 
given  to  them,  and  asserted  as  the 
ground  of  their  authority — broke  the 
cliain  of  tradition,  established  a  series 
of  precedents  for  resistance,  inspired 
later  Reformers  with  the  courage,  and 
armed  them  with  the  weapons,  which 
they  needed  when  mankind  were  bet- 
ter prepared  to  follow  their  impulse. 
To  this  example  from  men  let  us 
add  another  from  governments.  The 
comparatively  enlightened  rule  of 
which  Spain  had  the  benefit  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  correct  the  funda- 
mental defects  of  the  Spanish  people  ; 
and  in  consequence,  though  it  did 
great  temporary  good,  so  much  of  that 
good  perished  with  it,  that  it  may 
plausibly  be  affirmed  to  have  had  no 


permanent  effect  The  Cfuie  has  been 
cited  as  a  proof  how  little  govan- 
ments  can  do  in  opposition  to  the 
causes  which  have  determined  the 
general  character  of  the  nation.  It 
does  show  how  much  there  Ls  which 
they  cannot  do ;  but  not  that  they 
can  do  nothing.  Compare  what  Spain 
was  at  the  beginning  of  that  half  o^i- 
tury  of  liberal  government  with  what 
she  had  become  at  its  close.  T^t 
period  fairly  let  in  the  light  of  Euro- 
pean thought  upon  the  more  educated 
classes,  and  it  never  afterwards  ceased 
to  go  on  spreading.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  change  was  in  an  inverse 
direction  ;  culture,  light,  intellectual, 
and  even  material  activity,  were  be- 
coming extinguished-  Was  it  nothing 
to  arrest  this  downward  and  convert 
it  into  an  upward  course  ?  How  much 
that  Charles  the  Third  and  Aranda 
could  not  do  has  been  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  what  they  did  !  To 
that  half  century  Spain  owes  that  »\te 
has  got  rid  of  the  InquLsition,  that  she 
has  got  rid  of  the  monks,  that  she  now 
has  parliaments  and  (save  in  excep- 
tional intervals)  a  free  press,  and  the 
feelings  of  freedom  and  citizenship, 
and  is  acquiring  railroads  and  all  the 
other  constituents  of  material  and 
economical  progress.  In  the  Spain 
which  preceded  that  era,  there  was 
not  a  single  element  at  work  which 
could  have  led  to  these  results  in  any 
length  of  time,  if  the  country  had 
continued  to  be  governed  as  it  w^ 
by  the  last  princes  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  or  if  the  Bourbon  rulers  bad 
been  from  the  first  what,  both  in 
Spain  and  in  Naples,  they  afterwards 
became. 

And  if  a  government  can  do  much, 
even  when  it  seems  to  have  done 
little,  in  causing  positive  im]Mx>ve- 
ment,  still  greater  are  the  issues  de- 
pendent on  it  in  the  way  of  warding 
off  evils,  both  internal  and  external, 
which  else  would  stop  improvement 
altogether.  A  good  or  a  bad  counsel- 
lor, in  a  single  city  at  a  particular 
crisis,  has  affected  the  whole  subse- 
quent fate  of  the  world.     It  is  as  cer- 
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tain  as  any  contingent  judgment  re- 
specting historical  events  can  be,  that 
if  there  had  been  no  Themistocles 
there  woiild  have  been  no  victory  of 
Salamis  ;  and  had  there  not,  where 
would  have  been  all  our  civilisation  ? 
How  different  again  would  have  been 
the  issue  if  Epaminondas  or  Timo- 
leon,  or  even  Iphicrates,  instead  of 
Chares  and  Lysicles,  had  commanded 
at  Chaeroneiaw  As  is  well  said  in  the 
second  of  two  essays  on  the  Study  of 
History* — in  my  judgment  the  sound- 
est and  most  phUosophical  productions 
which  the  recent  controversies  on 
this  subject  have  called  forth — his- 
torical science  authorises  not  abso- 
lute, but  only  conditional  predictions. 
General  causes  count  for  much,  but 
individuals  also  "  produce  great 
changes  in  history,  and  colour  its 
whole  complexion  long  after  their 
death.  .  .  .  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  Roman  republic  would  have  sub- 
sided into  a  military  despotism  if 
Julius  Ceesar  had  never  lived ;  '* 
(thus  much  was  rendered  practically 
certain  by  general  causes  ;)  "but  is 
it  at  all  clear  that  in  that  case  Gaul 
would  ever  have  formed  a  province  of 
the  empire  ?  Might  not  Varus  have 
lost  his  three  legions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  ?  and  might  not  that  river 
have  become  the  frontier  instead  of 
the  Rhine?  This  might  well  have 
happened  if  Gsesar  and  Crassus  had 
changed  provinces  ;  and  it  is  surely 
impossible  to  say  that  in  such  an  event 
the  venue  (as  lawyers  say)  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation  might  not  have  been 
changed.  The  Norman  Conquest  in 
the  same  way  was  as  much  the  act  of 
a  single  man  as  the  writing  of  a 
newspaper  article ;  and  knowing  as 
we  do  the  history  of  that  man  and  his 
family,  we  Can  retrospectively  predict 
with  all  but  infallible  certainty  that 
no  other  person'*  (no  other  in  that 
age,  I  presume,  is  meant)  "could 
have  accomplished  the  enterprise.  If 
it  had  not  been  accomplished,  is  there 
any  ground  to  suppose  that  either  our 

*  In  tho  ConhiU  Mamuint  for  June  and 
July  1861. 


history   or    our    national    character 
would  have  been  what  they  are  ?  ** 

As  is  most  truly  remarked  by  the 
same  writer,  the  whole  stream  of 
Grecian  history,  as  cleared  up  by  Mr. 
Grote,  is  one  series  of  examples  how 
often  events  on  which  the  whole  dea- 
tiny  of  subsequent  civilisation  turned 
were  dependent  on  the  personal  char- 
acter for  good  or  evil  of  some  one  in- 
dividual It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  Greece  furnishes  the  most  extreme 
example  of  this  nature  to  be  found 
in  history,  and  is  a  very  exaggerated 
specimen  of  the  general  tendency.  It 
has  happened  only  that  once,  and  will 
probably  never  happen  again,  that  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  depended  upon 
keeping  a  certain  order  of  things  in 
existence  in  a  single  town,  or  a  country 
scarcely  larger  than  Yorkshire ;  cap- 
able of  being  ruined  or  saved  by  a 
hundred  causes,  of  very  slight  magni- 
tude in  comparison  with  the  general 
tendencies  of  human  affairs.  Neither 
ordinary  accidents  nor  the  characters 
of  individuals  can  ever  again  be  so 
\atally  important  as  they  then  were. 
The  longer  our  species  lasts  and  the 
more  civilised  it  becomes,  the  mon», 
as  Comte  remarks,  does  the  influence 
of  past  generations  over  the  present, 
and  of  mankind  en  maue  over  every 
individual  in  it,  predominate  over  other 
forces :  and  though  the  course  of  affairs 
never  ceases  to  be  susceptible  of  altera- 
tion both  by  accidents  and  by  personal 
qualities,  the  increasing  preponderance 
of  the  collective  agency  of  the  species 
over  all  minor  causes  is  constantly 
bringing  the  general  evolution  of  the 
race  into  something  which  deviates 
less  from  a  certain  and  preappointed 
track.  Historical  science,  therefore, 
is  always  becoming  more  possible; 
not  solely  because  it  is  better  studied, 
but  because,  in  every  generation,  it 
becomes  better  adapted  for  study. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  THB  LOGIC  OF  FRAOTIOK,  OB  ABT  ; 
INOLUDINO  MORALITY  AND  POLICY. 

§  I.  In  the  preoeding  chapters  we 
have  endeavoured  to  characterise  the 
present  state  of  those  among  the 
branches  of  knowledge  called  Moral 
which  are  sciences  in  the  only  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  inquiries 
into  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  custo- 
mary, however,  to  include  under  the 
term  Moral  Knowledge,  and  even 
(though  improperly)  under  that  of 
Moral  Science,  an  inquiry  the  results 
of  which  do  not  express  themselves 
in  the  indicative,  but  in  the  impera- 
tive mood,  or  in  periphrases  equiva- 
lent to  it ;  what  is  csJled  the  know- 
ledge of  duties,  practical  ethics,  or 
morality. 

Now,  the  imperative  mood  is  the 
characteristic  of  art,  as  distinguished 
from  science.  Whatever  speaks  in 
rules  or  precepts,  not  in  assertions 
respecting  matters  of  fact,  is  art ;  and 
ethics  or  morality  is  properly  a  por- 
tion of  the  art  corresponding  to  the 
sciences  of  human  nature  and  society.* 

The  Method,  therefore,  of  Ethics, 
can  be  no  other  than  that  of  Art,  or 
Practice,  in  general :  and  the  portion 
yet  uncompleted,  of  the  task  which 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  the  con- 
clu(£ng  Book  is  to  characterise  the 
genend  Method  of  Art,  as  distin- 
guished from  Scienca 

§  2.  In  all  branches  of  practical 
business,  there  are  cases  in  which  in- 
clividuaLi  are  bound  to  conform  their 
practice  to  a  pre-established  rule, 
while  there  are  others  in  which  it  is 
part  of  their  task  to  find  or  construct 
the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  govern 
their  conduct  The  first,  for  example, 
ifl  the  case  of  a  judge  under  a  definite 

*  It  is  almost  aiiperfluoiiB  to  observe,  thftt 
there  is  another  meaning  of  the  word  Art, 
in  which  it  may  be  said  to  denote  the  poeti- 
cal dcpartmout  or  aspect  of  tilings  in  gene- 
ral, in  contradistinction  to  the  scientific. 
In  tlie  text,  Uio  word  is  used  in  its  older, 
and,  I  hope,  not  yet  obsolete  senee. 


written  code.    The  judge  is  not  ciM 
upon  to  determine  what  coune  voold 
be  intrinsically  the  most  advisable  h 
the  particular  case  in  hand,  but  only 
within  what  rule  of  law  it  falls;  what 
the  legislature  has  ordained  to  be  done 
in  the  kind  of  case,  and  must  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  have  intended 
in  the  individual  case.     The  method 
must  here  be  wholly  and  exdoiively 
one  of  ratiocination  or  sjdlogism;  and 
the  process  is  obviously  what  in  oor 
analysis  of  the  syllogism  we  shoved 
that  all  ratiocination  is,  namely,  the 
interpretation  of  a  formula. 

In  order  that  our  illustration  of  the 
opposite  case  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  class  of  subjects  as  the  fonner, 
we  will  suppose,  in  contrast  with  the 
situation  of  the  judge,  the  position 
of  the  legislator.     As  the  judge  has 
laws  for  his  guidance,  so  the  legis- 
lator has  rules  and  maxims  of  policy  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  manifest  error  to 
suppose  that  the  legislator  is  bound 
by  these  maxims  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  judge  is  bound  by  the  laws, 
and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  signe 
down  from   them   to   the  particolv 
case,  as  the  judge  does  from  the  laws. 
The  legislator  is  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  the  reasons  or  groands 
of  the  maxim  ;  the  judge  has  nothing 
to  do  with  those  of  the  law,  except  so 
far  as  a  consideration  of  them  mij 
throw  light  upon  the  intention  of  the 
la^vmaker,  where  his  words  have  left 
it  doubtful.    To  the  judge,  the  rule, 
once  positively  ascertained,  is  fiml; 
but  the  legidator,  or  other  practi- 
tioner, who  goes  by  rules  rather  this 
by  their  reasons,   like    the  old- fa- 
shioned German  tacticians  who  were 
vanquished  by  Napoleon,  or  the  phj- 
sician  who  preferred  that  his  patients 
should  die  by  rule  rather  than  recover 
contrary  to  it,  is  rightly  judged  to  be 
a  mere  pedant,  and  the  slave  of  his 
formulas. 

Now,  the  reasons  of  a  maxim  of 
policy,  or  of  any  other  rule  of  art,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  theorems  of  the 
corresponding  science. 

The  relation  in  which  rules  of  •>* 
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stand  to  doctrines  of  science  may  be 
thus  characterised.     The  art  proposes 
to  itself  an  end  to  be  attained,  defines 
the   end»  and  hands  it  over  to  the 
ficience.    The  science  receives  it,  con- 
fsiders  it  as  a  phenomenon  or  effect  to 
be  studied,  and  having  investigated 
its   causes  and  conditions,  sends   it 
back  to  art  with  a  theorem  of  the 
combination  of  circumstances  by  which 
it  could  be  produced.     Art  then  exa- 
mines these  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, and  according  as  any  of  them 
are  or  are  not  in  human  power,  pro- 
nounces the  end  attainable  or  not. 
The  only  one  of  the  premises,  there- 
fore, which  Art  supplies  is  the  original 
major  premise,  which  asserts  that  the 
attainment  of  the  given  end  is  desir- 
able.    Science  then  lends  to  Art  the 
proposition  (obtained  by  a  series  of 
mductions  or  of  deductions)  that  the 
performance  of  certain   actions    will 
attain  the  end.     From  these  premises 
Art  concludes  that  the  performance 
of  these  actions  is  desirable,  and  find- 
ing it  also  practicable,  converts  the 
theorem  into  a  rule  or  precept 

§  3.  It  deserves  particular  notice 
that  the  theorem  or  speculative  truth 
IB  not  ripe  for  being  turned  into  a  pre- 
cept until  the  whole,  and  not  a  part 
merely,  of  the  operation  which  be- 
longs to  science  has  been  performed. 
Suppose  that  we  have  completed  the 
■dentifio  process  only  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  have  discovered  that  a  parti- 
cular cause  will  produce  the  desired 
effect,  but  have  not  ascertained  all 
the  negative  conditions  which  are 
necessary,  that  is,  all  the  circum- 
Rtances  which,  if  present,  would  pre- 
vent its  pn>duction.  If,  in  this  im- 
perfect state  of  the  scientific  theory, 
we  attempt  to  frame  a  rule  of  art,  we 
))erform  that  operation  prematurely. 
Whenever  any  counteracting  cause, 
overlooked  by  the  theorem,  takes 
place,  the  rule  will  be  at  fault ;  we 
shall  employ  the  means,  and  the  end 
will  not  follow.  No  arguing  from  or 
about  the  rule  itself  will  then  help  us 
through  the  difficulty;  there  is  no- 


thing for  it  but  to  turn  bock  and 
finish  the  scientific  process  which 
should  have  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  rule.  We  must  reopen  the 
investigation  to  inquire  into  the  re- 
mainder of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  effect  depends ;  and  only  after 
we  have  ascertained  the  whole  of 
these  are  we  prepared  to  transform 
the  completed  law  of  the  effect  into  a 
precept,  in  which  those  circumstances 
or  combinations  of  circumstances  which 
the  science  exhibits  as  conditions  are 
prescribed  as  means. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, rules  must  be  formed  from 
something  less  than  this  ideally  per- 
fect theory;  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause the  theory  can  seldom  be  made 
ideally  perfect ;  and  next,  because,  if 
all  the  counteracting  contingencies, 
whether  of  frequent  or  of  rare  oc- 
currence, were  included,  the  rules 
would  be  too  cumbrous  to  be  appre- 
hended and  remembered  by  ordinary 
capacities,  on  the  common  occasions 
of  life.  The  rules  of  art  do  not  at- 
tempt to  comprise  more  conditions 
than  require  to  be  attended  to  in 
ordinary  cases ;  and  are  therefore 
always  imperfect.  In  the  manual 
ails,  where  the  requisite  conditions 
are  not  nimierous,  and  where  those 
which  the  i-ules  do  not  specify  are 
generally  either  plain  to  common  oh- 
servation  or  speedily  learnt  from  prac- 
tice, rules  may  often  be  safely  acted 
on  by  persons  who  know  nothing  more 
than  the  rule.  But  in  the  compli- 
cated affairs  of  life,  and  still  more  in 
those  of  states  and  societies,  rules 
cannot  be  relied  on,  without  con- 
stantly referring  back  to  the  scientific 
laws  on  which  they  are  founded.  To 
know  what  are  the  practical  contin- 
gencies which  require  a  modification 
of  the  rule,  or  which  are  altc^ther 
exceptions  to  it,  is  to  know  what  com- 
binations of  circumstances  woidd  in- 
terfere with,  or  entirely  counteract, 
the  consequences  of  those  laws ;  and 
thii  can  only  be  learnt  by  a  reference 
to  the  theoretic  grounds  of  the  rule. 

By  a  wise  practitioner,  therefore, 
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rales  of  conduct  "will  only  be  con- 
Bidered  as  proviaional.  Being  made 
for  the  most  numerous  cases,  or  for 
those  of  most  ordinary  occurrence, 
they  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  least  perilous  to  act,  where 
time  or  means  do  not  exist  for  ana- 
lysing the  actual  circumstances  of 
the.  case,  or  where  we  cannot  trust 
our  judgment  in  estimating  them. 
But  they  do  not  at  all  supenede  the 
propriety  of  going  through  (when 
circumstances  permit)  the  scientific 
process  requisite  for  framing  a  rule 
from  the  data  of  the  particular  case 
before  us.  At  the  same  time,  the 
common  rule  may  very  properly  serve 
as  an  admonition  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  has  been  found  by  ourselves 
and  others  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
cases  of  most  common  occurrence ; 
so  that  if  it  be  unsuitable  to  the  case 
in  hand,  the  reason  of  its  being  so  will 
be  likely  to  arise  from  some  unusual 
circumstance. 

§  4.  The  error  is  therefore  appa- 
rent uf  those  who  would  deduce  the 
line  of  conduct  proper  to  particular 
cases  from  supposed  universal  practi- 
cal maxims,  overlooking  the  neces- 
sity of  constantly  referring  back  to  the 
principles  of  the  speculative  science, 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  attaining  even 
the  specific  end  which  the  rules  have 
in  view.  How  much  greater  still, 
then,  must  the  error  be  of  setting  up 
such  unbending  principles,  not  merely 
as  universal  rules  for  attaining  a  g^ven 
end,  but  as  rules  of  conduct  generally ; 
without  regard  to  the  possibility,  not 
only  that  some  modifymg  cause  may 
prevent  the  attainment  of  the  given 
end  by  the  means  which  the  rule  pre- 
scribes, but  that  success  itself  may 
conflict  with  some  other  end,  which 
may  possibly  chance  to  be  more  de- 
sirable. 

This  is  the  habitual  error  of  many 
of  the  political  speculators  whom  I 
have  characterised  as  the  geometrical 
school ;  especially  in  France,  where 
ratiocination  from  rules  of  practice 
forms  the  staple  commodity  of  jour- 


nalism and  political  oratory  ;  a  rat- 
apprehension  of  the  functions  of  De- 
duction which  has  brought  mudi  <&• 
credit^  in  the  estimation  of  other 
countries,  upon  the  spirit  of  genera- 
lisation so  honourably  characteristie 
of  the  French  mind.  The  oommoo- 
places  of  politics,  in  France^  are  laife 
and  sweeping  practical  maxintiB,  fm 
which,  as  ultimate  premises,  men  rea- 
son downwards  to  particular  appli- 
cations, and  this  they  call  being  logical 
and  consistent.  For  instance,  they  are 
perpetually  arguing  that  such  and 
such  a  measure  ought  to  be  adopted, 
because  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  founded ;  of  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  or  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  To  which 
it  may  be  answered,  that  if  these  be 
really  practical  principles,  they  most 
rest  on  speculative  grounds ;  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  (for  example) 
must  be  a  right  foundation  for  govern- 
ment, because  a  government  thus 
constituted  tends  to  produce  certain 
beneficial  effects.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  no  government  produces  all 
possible  beneficial  effects,  but  all  are 
attended  with  more  or  fewer  incon- 
veniences, and  since  these  cannot 
usually  be  combated  by  means  drawn 
from  the  very  causes  which  produce 
them,  it  would  be  often  a  mu(^ 
stronger  recommendation  of  aome 
practical  arrangement  that  it  does 
not  follow  from  what  is  called  the 
general  principle  of  the  government 
than  that  it  does.  Under  a  govern- 
ment of  legitimacy,  the  presumption 
is  far  rather  in  favour  of  institutione 
of  popular  origin ;  and  in  a  demo- 
cracy, in  favour  of  arrangements  tend- 
ing to  check  the  impetus  of  popular 
will  The  line  of  argumentation  so 
commonly  mistaken  in  France  for 
political  philosophy  tends  to  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  that  we  should  exert 
our  utmost  efforts  to  aggravate^  in- 
stead of  alleviating,  whatever  are  the 
characteristic  imperfections  of  the 
system  of  institutions  which  we  prefer, 
or  under  which  we  happen  to  li\-e. 
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§  5.  The  grounds,  then,  of  every 
mle  of  art  are  to  be  found  in  theorems 
of  science.  An  art,  or  a  body  of  art, 
consists  of  the  rules,  together  with  aft 
much  of  the  speculative  propositions 
as  comprises  the  justification  of  those 
roles.  The  complete  art  of  any  mat- 
ter includes  a  selection  of  such  a  por- 
tion from  the  science  as  is  necessary 
to  show  on  what  conditions  the  effects 
which  the  art  aims  at  producing  de- 
pend. And  Art  in  general  connisto 
of  the  tiniths  of  science,  arranged  in 
the  most  convenient  order  for  prac- 
tice, instead  of  the  order  which  is  the 
most  convenient  for  thought.  Science 
{,'roup6  and  arranges  its  truths  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  take  in  at  one  view  as 
much  as  |X)Si;ible  of  the  general  order 
of  the  universe.  Art,  though  it  must 
n-ssume  the  same  general  laws,  follows 
them  only  into  such  of  their  detailed 
consequences  as  have  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  rules  of  conduct,  and  brings 
together  from  parts  of  the  field  of 
science  most  remote  from  one  another 
the  truths  relating  to  the  production 
of  the  different  and  heterogeneous 
conditions  necessary  to  each  effect 
which  the  exigencies  of  practical  life 
require  to  be  produced.* 

Science,  therefore,  following  one 
cause  to  its  various  effects,  while  art 
traces  one  effect  to  its  multiplied  and 
rli versified  causes  and  conditions, 
there  is  need  of  a  set  of  intermediate 
scientific  truths,  derived  from  the 
higher  generalities  of  science,  and 
destined  to  serve  as  the  generaJia  or 
first  pinciples  of  the  various  arts.  The 
Ncieutihc  operation  of  framing  these 
intermediate  principles,  M.  Comte 
characterises  as  one  of  those  results 
of  philosophy  which  are  reserved  for 
futurity.  The  only  complete  example 
which  he  points  out  as  actually  rea- 
liaed,  and  which  can  be  held  up  as  a 
type  to  be  imitated  in  more  important 
matters,  is  the  general  theory  of  the 

*  Profeffior  Bain  and  others  call  the  se- 
lection from  the  truths  of  science  made  for 
the  purposes  of  an  art,  a  Practical  Science ; 
aud  confine  the  name  Art  to  the  actual 

iTiles. 


art  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  as  con- 
ceived by  M.  Monge.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  understand  what  the 
nature  of  these  intermediAte  principles 
must  generally  be.  After  framing  the 
most  comprehensive  posnible  concep- 
tion of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  that 
is,  of  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and 
determining  in  the  same  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  set  of  conditions  on 
which  that  effect  depends,  there  re- 
mains to  be  taken  a  general  survey  of 
the  resources  which  can  be  com- 
manded for  realising  this  set  of  con* 
ditions  ;  and  when  the  result  of  this 
survey  has  been  embodied  in  the  few- 
est and  most  extensive  propositions 
possible,  those  propositions  will  ex- 
press the  general  relation  between  the 
available  means  and  the  end,  and  will 
constitute  the  general  scientific  theory 
of  the  art,  from  which  its  practical 
methods  will  follow  as  corollaries. 

§  6.  But  though  the  reasonings 
which  connect  the  end  or  purpose  of 
every  art  with  its  means  belong  to 
the  domain  of  Science,  the  definition 
of  the  end  itself  belongs  exclusively  to 
Art,  and  forms  its  peculiar  province. 
Kvery  art  has  one  first  principle,  or 
general  major  premise,  not  borrowed 
from  science  ;  that  which  enunciates 
the  object  aimed  at,  and  affirms  it  to 
be  a  desirable  object  The  btiilder's 
art  assumes  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
buildings  ;  architecture,  (as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,)  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  beautiful  or  imposing.  The  hy- 
gienic and  medical  arts  assume,  the 
one  that  the  preservation  of  health, 
the  other  that  the  cure  of  disease, 
are  fitting  and  desirable  ends.  These 
are  not  propositions  of  science.  Pro- 
positions of  science  assert  a  matter 
of  fact :  an  existence,  a  co-existence, 
a  succession,  or  a  resemblance.  The 
propositions  now  spoken  of  do  not  as- 
sert that  anything  is,  but  enjoin  or 
recommend  that  something  should  be. 
They  are  a  class  by  themselves.  A 
proposition  of  which  the  predicate  is 
expressed  by  the  words  ought  or  ahauld 
6f,  is  generically  different  from  one 
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which  IB  expressed  by  is  or  will  he. 
It  is  trae  that,  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  words,  even  these  propositions 
assert  something  as  a  matter  of  fact 
The  fact  affirmed  in  them  is,  that 
the  conduct  recommended  excites  in 
the  speaker's  mind  the  feeling  of  ap- 
probation. This,  however,  does  not 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  for 
the  speaker's  approbation  b  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  other  people  should 
•approve ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  a  conclu- 
sive reason  even  with  himself.  For 
the  purposes  of  practice,  evezy  one 
must  be  required  to  justify  his  appro- 
bation ;  and  for  this  there  is  need  of 
general  premises,  determining  what 
are  the  proper  objects  of  approbation, 
and  what  the  proper  order  of  prece- 
dence among  those  objects. 

These  general  premises,  together 
with  the  principal  conclusions  which 
may  be  deduced  from  them,  form  (or 
rather  might  form)  a  body  of  doctrine, 
which  is  properly  the  Art  of  Life,  in 
its  three  departments,  Morality,  Pru- 
dence or  Policy,  and  .^Esthetics  ;  the 
Right,  the  Expedient,  and  the  Beauti- 
ful or  Noble,  in  human  conduct  and 
works.  To  this  art  (which,  in  the 
main,  is  unfortunately  still  to  be 
created)  all  other  arts  are  subordi- 
nate ;  since  its  principles  are  those 
which  must  determine  whether  the 
special  aim  of  any  particular  art  is 
worthy  and  desirable,  and  what  is  its 
place  m  the  scale  of  desirable  things. 
Every  art  is  thus  a  joint  result  of 
laws  of  nature  disclosed  by  science, 
and  of  the  general  principles  of  what 
has  been  called  Teleology,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Ends  ;  *  which,  borrow- 
ing the  language  of  the  German  meta- 
physicians, may  also  be  termed,  not 
improperly,  the  principles  of  Practical 
Reason. 

A  scientific  observer  or  reasoner, 
merely  as  such,  is  not  an  adviser  for 
practice.     His  part  is  only  to  show 

"  The  word  Teleology  Is  also,  but  incon- 
veniently and  improperly,  employedVby 
some  writers  as  a  name  for  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
iroca  final  causes. 


that  certain  oonsequenoes  follow  from 
certain  causes,  and  that  to  obtain 
certain  ends,  certain  means  are  the 
most  effectuaL.  Whether  the  endi 
themselves  are  such  as  ought  to  be 
pursued,  and  if  so,  in  what  caaes  and 
to  how  great  a  length,  it  is  no  part  of 
his  business  as  a  cultivator  of  science 
to  decide,  and  science  alone  will 
never  qualify  him  for  the  decision. 
In  purely  physical  science  there  is 
not  much  temptation  to  assume  this 
ulterior  office ;  but  those  who  treat 
of  human  nature  and  society  invari- 
ably  claim  it ;  they  always  undertake 
to  say,  not  merely  what  is,  but  what 
ought  to  be.  To  entitle  theai  to  do 
this,  a  complete  doctrine  of  Teileok»gf 
is  indispensable.  A  scientific  theory, 
however  perfect,  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter, considered  merely  as  pwrt  of  the 
order  of  nature,  can  in  no  degree 
serve  as  a  substitute.  In  this  respect 
the  various  subordinate  arts  afford  a 
misleading  analogy.  In  them  there 
is  seldom  any  visible  necessity  for 
justifying  the  end,  since  in  general 
its  desirableness  is  denied  by  no- 
body, and  it  is  only  when  the 
question  of  precedence  is  to  be  de- 
cided between^  that  end  and  some 
other,  that  the  general  principles  of 
Teleology  have  to  be  called  in  ;  bat 
a  writer  on  Morals  and  Politics  re- 
quires those  principles  at  every  step. 
The  most  elaborate  and  well-digcssted 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  succession 
and  co-existen(»»  among  mental  or 
social  phenomena,  and  of  their  reU- 
tion  to  one  another  as  causes  and 
effects,  will  be  of  no  avail  towards 
the  art  of  Life  or  of  Society,  if  the 
ends  to  be  aimed  at  by  that  art  are 
left  to  the  vague  suggestions  of  the 
iniellertus  $ibi  permissuM^  or  are  taken 
for  panted  without  analysis  or  ques- 
tioning. 

§  7.  There  is,  then,  a  PhUoBophia 
Prima  peculiar  to  Art,  as  there  is  one 
which  belongs  to  Science.  There  ai« 
not  only  first  principles  of  Knowledge, 
but  first  principles  of  Conduct  There 
must  be  some  standard  by  which  to 
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determine  the  goodness  or  badnefis, 
absolute  and  comparative,  of  ends 
or  objects  of  desire.  And  whatever 
that  standard  is,  there  can  be  but 
one :  for  if  there  were  several  ulti- 
mate principles  of  conduct,  the  same 
conduct  might  be  approved  by  one  of 
those  principles  and  condemned  by 
another ;  and  there  would  be  needed 
some  more  general  principle  as  umpire 
between  them. 

Accordingly,  writers  on  moral  philo- 
sc^hy  have  mostly  felt  the  necessity 
not  only  of  referring  all  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  all  judgments  of  praise  and 
blame,  to  principles,  but  of  referring 
them  to  some  one  principle ;  some 
rule  or  standard,  witli  which  sll  other 
rules  of  conduct  were  re<j|uired  to  be 
consistent,  and  from  which  by  ulti- 
mate consequence  they  could  all  be 
deduced.  Tlioee  who  have  dispensed 
with  the  assumption  of  such  an  uni- 
versal standard  have  only  been  en- 
abled to  do  so  by  supposing  that  a 
moral  sense,  or  instinct,  inherent  in 
our  constitution,  informs  us,  both 
what  principles  of  conduct  we  are 
bound  to  observe,  and  also  in  what 
order  these  should  be  subordinated  to 
one  another. 

The  theory  of  the  foundations  of 
morality  is  a  subject  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place,  in  a  work  like  this,  to 
discuss  at  laige,  and  which  could  not 
to  any  useful  purpose  be  treated  in- 
cidentally. I  shall  content  myself 
therefore  with  saying,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  intuitive  moral  principles, 
even  if  true,  would  provide  only  for 
that  portion  of  the  ^eld  of  conduct 
which  is  properly  called  moral.  For 
the  lemamder  of  the  practice  of  life 
some  general  principle,  or  standard, 
must  still  be  sought;  and  if  that 
principle  be  riehtly  chosen,  it  will  be 
found,  I  apprehend,  to  serve  quite  as 
well  jpor  the  ultimate  principle  of 
Morality,  as  for  that  of  Prudence, 
Policy,  or  Taste. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to 
justify  my  opinion,  or  even  to  define 
the  kind  of  justification  which  it  ad- 
mits uf,  I  merely  declare  my  convic- 


tion, that  the  general  principle  to 
which  all  rules  of  practice  ought  to 
conform,  and  the  test  by  which  they 
should  be  tried,  is  that  of  conducive- 
ness  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  or 
rather,  of  all  sentient  beings :  in  other 
words,  that  the  promotion  of  happi- 
ness is  the  idtimate  principle  of  Teleo- 
logy.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
promotion  of  happiness  should  be 
itself  the  end  of  all  actions,  or  even 
of  all  rules  of  action.  It  is  the  justi- 
fication, and  ought  to  be  the  con- 
troller, of  all  ends,  but  is  not  itself 
the  sole  end.  There  are  many  virtu- 
ous actions,  and  even  virtuous  modes 
of  action,  (though  the  cases  are,  I 
think,  less  frequent  than  is  often 
supposed,)  by  which  happiness  in  the 
particular  instance  is  sacrificed,  more 
pain  being  produced  than  pleasure. 
But  conduct  of  which  this  can  be 
truly  asserted  admits  of  justification 
only  because  it  can  be  shown  that  on 
the  whole  more  happiness  will  exist 
in  the  world  if  feelings  are  cultivated 
which  will  make  people,  in  certain 
cases,  regardless  of  happiness.  I  fully 
admit  that  this  is  true :  that  the 
cultivation  of  an  ideal  nobleness  of 
will  and  conduct  should  be  to  in- 
dividual human  beings  an  end,  to 
which  the  specific  pursuit  either  of 
their  own  happiness  or  of  that  of 
others  (except  so  far  as  included  in 
that  idea)  should,  in  any  case  of  con- 
flict, give  way.  But  I  hold  that  the 
very  question,  what  constitutes  this 
elevation  of  character,  is  itself  to  be 
decided  by  a  reference  to  happiness 
as  the  standard.  The  character  itself 
should  be,  to  the  individual,  a  para- 
mount end,  simply  because  the  exist- 
ence of  this  ideal  nobleness  of  char- 
acter, or  of  a  near  approach  to  it,  in 
any  abundance,  would  go  further  than 
all  things  else  towards  making  human 
life  happy,  both  in  the  comparatively 
humble  sense  of  pleasure  and  freedom 
from  pain,  and  in  the  higher  meaning 

*  For  an  ezpreM  discussion  nnd  viiidicft- 
tion  of  this  principle,  i^ee  the  little  volumo 
entitled  UtilitarianitM. 
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of  rendering  life,  not  what  it  now  is 
almost  universally,  puerile  and  inf}ig< 
nificant,  but  such  as  human  beings 
with  highly  developed  faculties  can 
care  to  have. 

§  8.  With  these  remarks  we  must 
close  this  summary  view  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  logic  of 
scientific  inquiry  to  the  moral  and 
social  departments  of  science.  Not- 
withstanding the  extreme  generality 
of  the  principles  of  method  which  I 
have  laid  down,  (a  generality  which, 
I  tru^t,  is  not  in  this  instance  syno- 
nyzuoua    with    vagueness,)    I    have 


Indulged  the  hope  that  to  some  of 
those  on  whom  the  task  will  (krolve 
of  bringing  those  most  important  of 
all  sciences  into  a  more  satisfactoTy 
state  these  observations  may  be  U74> 
ful,  both  in  removing  erroneous  and 
in  clearing  up  the  true  conceptions  of 
the  means  by  which,  •  •  subjects  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  complication,  tnith 
can  be  attained.     Should  this  hope  be 
realised,  what  is  probably  destined  to 
be  the  great  intellectual  achievement 
of  the  next  two  or  three  geiieratioDs 
of  European  thinkers  will  have  been 
in  some  degree  forwarded. 
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Hill's  Analyala  ot  the  Pheuouieu*  of  tbe  Uaman  Mind.    2  Toli.  Sro.  28a. 

—  JMaBertationB  and  Dtammlnin,    4  toIb.  Sra  46j.  6d. 

—  EmjB  on  UDBsttled  QoestioiiB  of  PdltioBl  BooDomy.    8Tali.M. 
.  Ezamlnatloii  of  Hamilton's  Fhflosop]^.    8ya  !««. 

«  Logic.  BatiodnatiTe  and  InductlTe.    2  vols.  Svo.  2S«. 

—  PrlnclpIeB  ot  Political  Economy.    2  vols.  8to.  80«,    1  toL  crown  Sro.  •«. 

—  Sableetlon  of  Women.    Grown  8to.  St, 

—  TTtllitarlanlsm.    9yo.U, 

Miller's  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  BoadingB  in  Social  Economy.    Crown  8to.  b». 

MUller's  (Max)  Chips  from  a  (German  Woitahop.    4  yds.  Bro.  86«. 

Sandars's  Institates  of  Jnstlnlan,  with  BngUsh  Notes.    8to.  18«. 

8eebohm's  English  Village  Commonity.    8to.  16«. 

Beth  &  Haldane's  Philosophical  Essays.    8to.  9i, 

Bwlnbnme's  Pictore  tiogia    Post  8yo.  6i. 

Thomion's  Outline  of  NecesBary  Laws  of  Thoaght.    Crown  8to.8«. 

TocqiwvUle^a  Democracy  in  Amearlca,  translated  by  Beers.  2  Yds.  crown  Svou  1S«. 

Twin's  Law  of  Natioos  in  Time  of  War.    Second  Edition,  Syo.  21«. 

Whately's  Etements  of  Logic.    8to.  lOi.  Sd,    Crown  8to.  4«.  M. 

—  ~     ~  Rhetoric    8To.10f.6d.    Grown  8Ta  4«.  Sd. 

—  English  Synonymes.    Fcp.  8yo.  8«. 

WtlUams's  Nioomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  translated.    Crown  8m  ft.  9d, 
Zeller^  Histcry  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Philosophy.    Grown  8yo.  lOx.  «tf. 

—  Plato  aua  tbe  Older  Academy.    Grown  8to.  18«. 

—  Pre-8ocratio  Sohoola.    2  vols,  orown  8vo.  80«. 

—  Socrates  and  the  Socxatic  Schools.     Grown  8to.  10a.  9d. 

—  Btoics,  Eiricoreans,  and  Sceptics.    (}rown  8yo.  Ifta. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CRITICAL  WORKS. 

Arnold's  (Dr.  Thomas)  MisoeUaneooa  Works.    8yo.  7«.  Sd. 

—  C^.y  Manual  of  English  Literature.    Grown  8to.  7a.  6d. 
Baln*s  Emotions  and  the  Will.    8to.  18a. 

—  Mental  and  Moral  Sdence.    Crown  8yo.  10a.  M, 

—  Senses  and  the  Intellect.    8vo.  l&i. 

BoMSonsfleld  (Lord),  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of.    Oown  8vo.  3a.  M. 
Becknr's  Charu  it  and  GaUut,  by  MetcsUe.    Poet  8yo.  7a.  M.  eaoh. 
Blackley'8  German  and  English  Dictionary.    Poet  8to.  7a.  6d. 
Oontanseau'B  Practical  French  &  English  Dictionary.    Poet  Sro,  7a.  8d. 

—  Pocket  French  and  English  Dictionary.    Square  18ma  8t.  84. 
Fbrbt's  Language  and  Languages.    Crown  Sto,  6a. 

nroode's  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.    4  vols,  crown  8yo.  24a, 
Grant's  (Sir  A.)  Story  of  the  UniverBity  of  Edinburgh.    2  toLs.  8to.  36a. 
Hobart'B  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke.    8vo.  16a. 
Home's  EasayB,  edited  by  Green  it  Groee.    2  yds.  8yo.  28a. 

—  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  edited  by  Green  &  Grom.    2  yds.  8y0b  28a. 
lAfham's  Handbook  of  the  English  Language.    Oown  8vo.  Bt, 

liddell  4i  Scott's  Greek'Bngliflb  Lezicon.     4to.  86a. 

—  Abridged  Greek- English  Lexicon.    Square  12mo.  7a.  6^ 

Longman's  Pocket  <3erman  and  BngUsh  Dictionary.    Itaio.  8a. 

Mjwanlay's  MisoellaneonB  Writings.    2  yola.  8vo.  21a.    I  yoL  crown  8yo.  4a.  €d. 

—  MleceUaneoua  WritlDgs  and  Speeches.    Crown  8yo.  6a. 

—  MlBoellaneouB    Writings,   Speeches,    Lays    of  Andent  Bflote,  An, 
Cabinet  Edition.    4  yoIb.  crown  Syo.  24a. 
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lUbaflbrt  OlttMlcal  Greek  Ltteratan.     Crown  870.    Y6L  L  the  Poeta,  7f.  6d. 
YoL  n.  the  Prose  WriterB,  7s.  64. 

Millard*!  OrammAr  of  Ekwatlon.    Fcp.  8to.  Zt,  6d, 

MO&flr's  Ooontry  Fleaeores.    Grown  8Ta  6<. 

BCVUer^  (Max)  Lectures  on  the  Solence  of  Language.    S  toIs.  crown  8vo.  lAf. 

—  —     Lectures  on  India.    8to.  12«.  Cd, 
Owm'a  Evenings  with  the  Skeptios.    2  toIs.    8yo.  ZU, 

Biohli  Dictionary  of  Boman  and  Greek  Antiquities.    Grown  8vo.  7«.  M, 
Bofsn'i  Rolipae  of  Faith.    Fcp.  8to.  5$, 

—  Debttoe  of  theBcUpse  of  Faith    Fcp.  8vo.  8«.  M. 

Rogob^  Tbesanms  of  Bnglish  Words  and  Phrases.    Crown  8Ta  10«.  6d. 

Saltoan*8  (Lord)  Scraps,  or  Memories  of  my  Earlier  Days.    S  vols.  or.  8vo.  IB*. 

3Bleotioni  from  the  Writings  of  Lord  Macanlaj.    Crown  870.  6«. 

SImooK'B  Ladn  Literature.    8  vols.  Svo.  82a. 

White  A  Biddle's  Large  lAtin-BngUsh  Dictionary,    ito.  31«. 

WhttifB  Oondoe  lAttn-Bnglish  Dictionary.    Boyal  8to.  13«. 

—  Junior  Btodent^s  Lat.-Bng.  and  Bng.-Lat.  DlotloDary.  Bq.  ISmo.  lU. 

^ ^-.-  f  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  5s,  9d. 

w|»K»wiy  -j  .pjjg  Letin-Bnglish  Dictionary,  7*.  8d. 

WOaon's  Studies  of  Modem  Mind  dec.    8vo.  Ut. 

Wit  and  Wiadom  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Bmithi    Crown  870.  Zi.  i± 

Witt's  Kyths  of  HeUas,  translated  by  F.  M.  Younghuaband.    Crown  Svo.  Zs.  6i, 

Tonge^  BngUsh-Oreek  Lexicon.    Bqnare  12mo.  8«.  6d.    ito.  Sis. 


TlM  Ewiys  and  Oontrfbatlons  of  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  870. 
▲atomn  Holidays  of  a  Coontzy  Parson.    Zs.  Zd. 
Changed  Aspeots  of  Unchanged  Truths.    U.  Zd. 
Conunon-plaoe  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.    Zs.  Z4, 
Oonnael  and  Comfort  spoken  frtnn  a  City  Pulpit.    Z*.  Zd. 
Critical  Bnays  of  a  Countay  Parson.    Z».  Zd. 
Graver  Thocghts  of  a  Countay  Parson.    Throe  Boies,  Z*.  Zd.  each. 
TandHBapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities.    U.  Zd. 
Lsisim  Hours  in  Town.    Zs.6d.    Lessons  of  Middle  Age.    8<.  M. 
Our  Uttto  Life.  Essays  Consolatory  and  Domestio.    Z*.  Zd. 
Preeent.day  Thoughts.    Zi.Zd,  ^ 

BeoreationB  of  a  Goontiy  I^oson.    Three  Series,  Z».  6<i><aiich. 
Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and  Week-Days.    Zi.  Zd. 
Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Pariah  Chprch  of  a  University  City.    Zm.  Zd. 

ASTRONOMY,  METEOROLOGY,  GEOGRAPHY,  &c. 

FtwoMii'a  Historical  Geography  of  Europe.    S  vels.  8vo.  81<.  Zd» 

'lanQheriB  OatUnes  of  Astronomy.    Square  orown  8vo.  \Zm. 

IsMh  Johnston's  Dicttooary  of  Geography,  or  General  Gaaetteer.    Sva  4S«. 

Merrifleld*s  Treatise  on  Navigation.    Crown  8vo.  61. 

RdMA'k  Work  on  the  Moon.    Medium  8vo.  8 1«.  6<2. 

Prootot^  Essays  on  Astronomy.    Svo.  VU.    Proctor's  Moon.   Crown  870.  lOi.  Zd. 

—  Larger  Star  Atlas.    Folio,  \U.  or  Maps  only,  13«.  Zd. 

~      Hew  Star  Atlas.  Grown  Svo.  U.    Orbs  Around  Us.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  Zd. 

—  Other  Worids  than  Ours.    Crown  8vo.  10«.  Zd. 

—  Bun.    Crown  8va  14i.    Universe  of  Stan.    8vo.  10«.  6<f. 

—  Transits  of  Venus,  8vo.  8«.  Zd.    Studies  of  Yenus-Transits,  Svo.  ftt. 
Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  translated  by  J.  It  C.  LasselL    Svo.  2Z*. 
Snltli'k  Air  and  Bain.    8vowS4«. 

Tht  FahUc  Schools  Atlas  of  Andent  Geography.   Imperial  Svo.  7«.  Zd, 
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The  PnbUo  School!  AilM  cf  Hodern  Oeography.    Lnpcial  Svo.  S«. 
Webb's  OdflitUd  Objeots  for  Comiiioii  Teleaoopea.   Ci«/wn  Sro,  9i, 

NATURAL    HISTORY   &    POPULAR    SCIENCE. 

AlleQ'fl  Flowen  and  their  Pedigreea.    Crown  8to.  Woodcats,  7*.  6dL 
AxnoctTB  Btamenta  of  Physfoi  or  Nataral  Phfloeophy.    Crown  8to.  1S«.  6<I. 
BraadaTi  Dfottonary  of  Bolenoe,  Literatore,  and  Art.    8  yoIb.  mediain  Sro.  6S1. 
DwaftmB  and  Le  lCaoat'8  General  System  of  Botany.    Imperial  Sro.  81«.  6d. 
Dixon's  Bnial  Bird  Ufe.    down  8to.  lUustratione,  b. 
Bdmonde's  Elementary  Botany.    Fop.  8to.  2s. 
Brans^fl  Bronae  Implements  of  Great  Britain.    8vo.  2^. 
QftnoCfli  Blementazy  Treatise  on  PhysiflB,  by  AtUnson.    Large  orown  Std.  1S<. 

—     Hataral  Philosophy,  by  AtUnaon.    Orown  Sva  7«.  Sd. 
Goodene^  BLements  of  Uechanism.    Crown  Svo.  6<. 

—  Principles  of  Meclianics.    Crown  8to.  6s, 
GroveTs  Oonelation  of  Physical  Foroes.    Sro.  lU, 

Hartwlgt  Aerial  World.    8to.  10«.  6d.    Polar  World.    8to.  104.64. 

—  Bea  and  Its  livlnc  Wonders.    Svo.  lOi.  6d, 

—  Sabterranean  World.    Sto.  10«.  6d.    TropioBl  World.    SvOb  lOt.  64. 
IEaaghton*s  Sbc  Leotores  on  Physioal  Geography.    8to.  16s. 

HiBcr's  PrfBUBTBl  World  of  Switaerland.    2  tqIs.  8yo.  U«. 
HelmholtsfliLectaieBOB  BdentiflcBoblectB.  S  toIs.  or.  8Y0.7«.6d.  each. 
HoDah'S  Leotozeaon  the  Histoty  of  Modem  Hnsia    8vo.  &i.  6d. 

—  Tkaasltion  Period  of  Musioal  Histor} .    8vo.  10«.  64. 
Keller's  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switaerland,  by  Lee.    3  toIs.  royal  8vo.  43«. 
Uoyd's  Treatise  on  MagnetlBm.    8yo.  lOt.  M, 

London's  BncyoIopsBdia  of  Plants.    8to.  4S«. 

Lubbock  on  tho  Origin  of  Clviliaatlon  &  PrtmltiTe  Oordition  of  Man.   Svo.  18«. 

Maoalister's  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Vertebrate  Animals.    870.  lOt.  64. 

ZHools'Pnisleof  LifeL    Orown  Sra  8«.  6d. 

Owen's  OonqMoative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  YertAnte  Animals.  8  tqIs. 
8TO.7Sf.6d. 

—      Bxperimental  Physiology.    Crown  8yo.  U. 

Prootorii  Ught  Boienoefor  LelBore  Honza.    8  Series,  crown  8to.7«.  6d.  eaob. 

BlTers's  Ozobard  Honse.    Sixteenth  Bdition.    Orown  8yo.  tt. 

—  Boie  Amateor's  Chiide.    Fcp.  8to.  U,  6d. 

Stanley's  Familiar  Histoiy  of  British  Birds.    Orown  8yo.  61. 

TeoEt-BookB  of  Sdenoe,  Mechanical  and  PhysIoaL 
Abney^i  Photography,  Ss.  64. 
Andenmi's  (Sir  John)  Stzength  of  Materials,  Zs,  64^ 
Armstrong's  Organic  Obsmistaj,  Ss.  64. 
Ball's  Astronomy.  9s, 
Barry's  Bailway  Appliances.  Zs.  64. 
Banerman's  Systematic  Mineralogy,  6«. 
Blozam  &  Hantington's  Metals,  6j. 
Glazebrook's  Physical  Optics,  6«. 
Gore's  Etootxo-Metallnrgy,  U, 
GriiBn's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  9s,  64. 
JenUn^  Blectridty  and  Magnetism,  ts,  64. 
Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  Zs,  64. 
Merrlfleld's  Technical  Arithmetic  and  MenaoratlOD.  Zt.  64. 
MiUeEti  Inotganio  Chemistry,  Zs,  64.  IConiinutd  on  paff€  7. 
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Tttt-Booki  of  Sdenoe,  Myhantnal  and  Phyiloal— eonMiiiMf. 

Fneoe  &  SiTewnukt's  Telegrapby,  Zs,  6d. 
Bnttoy't  Btody  <rf  Booka,  4i.  6<i. 
ShflUqyli  Workihop  AppUanoeB,  i«.  M. 
Tbomffi  Btarnctiml  and  PbyilologiGal  Botany,  U. 
ThocpflTk  Qgantltati've  Chemical  AnalyiiB,  4«.  6d. 
Thorpe  *  MnJr^  (taaUtatiTe  Analyds,  U,  6d. 
TUdan'B  Ghamioal  Phlloeophy,  Zt.  M. 
Unwln't  Marhiiw  Design,  6«. 
Wataon'b  Plane  and  Solid  Geomeby*  9s,  €d, 
Tyndall'g  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air.    Crown  8to.  7«.  M. 
I         —       IHgmenti  of  Sdence.    9  Tok.  poet  Svo.  16«. 
~       Heat  a  ICode  of  Motion.    Crown  8to.  1S«. 

—  Leotares  on  Light  deliTered  in  America.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6<L 

—  LetRdhft  in  Eleotriaity.    Crown  8Ta  S«.  6<L 

—  Notes  on  Electarioal  Phenomena.    Crown  Svo.  1«.  sewed,  1«.  6d.  doth. 

—  Motes  of  Lectures  on  Light.    Crown  8to.  U.  sewed,  U,  6<L  dotb . 

—  Sound,  with  Frontispiece  &  203  Woodoats.    Crown  8to.  lOi.  6d. 

^  on  OoMa  on  Books,  by  Lawrence.    Post8T0.14f. 

T  /ood's  Bible  Animals.    With  112  Vignettes.    8to.  IOj.  6d. 

—  Oonmon  BritlBh  Insects.    Crown  8to.  Zs.  6<L 

—  Homes  Wlthoat  Hands.    8to.  10«.  6d.   Insects  Abroad.    Sro.  10«.  6d. 

—  Insects  at  Home.    With  700  Bliutratlona.    Bto.  10s.  Bd, 

—  Got  of  DooiB.    Crown  8to.  b. 
"     Btrange  Dwellings.  Crown  8yo.  is.    Sonbeam  Edition,  ito.  M. 

CHEMISTRY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 
Bwdctonli  Health  in  the  Boose,  Lectoree  on  Blementaxy  Physiology.    Ct.  8fO.  U 
Jago's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Theoreticii}  and  PractiGal.    Fcp.  8to.  S«. 

MOlsr's  JOonenti  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  PrsotfcaL  8  vols.  8vo.  Part  ]. 
Ohsnical  Physios,  18«.  PartIL  InorganioGbemisteyySii.  Part  III.  Organic 
Ghemistiy,  price  SIj.  M, 

BiViioktan  Bsperlmental  Chemistry.    Fcp.  Bto.  I  Part  I.  U.  6d.   Part  n.  3«.  Sd. 

TUdsn'e  Praotioal  Chemistry.    Fop.  8to.  Is.  6d. 

Wattes  Dictionary  of  Obemislzy.    9  Tolg.  medium  8to.  £18.  S«.  6d. 

THE    FINE   ARTS    AND    ILLUSTRATED    EDITIONS. 

DnsssK's  Arts  and  Alt  Manufactare«  of  Japan.     Sqoare  crown  8to.  Sli.  6<f. 
BattLaka's  (Lady)  FiTe  Great  Painters.    S  vols,  crown  8yo.  16«. 

—  Notes  on  the  Brera  Gallery,  MHan.    Crown  870. 6s. 

—  Motes  on  the  Louvre  Galle^,  Paris.    Cro^ir'n  8to.  7s.  Zd, 

Hnlme's  Art-Instruction  in  England.    Fcp.  8to.  Zs.  6d. 

JtfHMn's  Sacnd  and  Legendary  Art.    e  yoIs.  square  crown  8vo. 
Legends  of  the  Madonna.    1  toL  ils. 

—  ~-    —    Monastic  Orders.    1  toL  Sli. 

—  —    —    Saints  aud  Martyrs.    S  ycSm.  ZU,  Zd, 
^    ^    ^    Sayionr.    Completed  I7  Lady  Bsstlaka.    tvols.  4l«. 

LoBgmaali  Three  Cathedrals  Dedicated  to  St.  PanL  Square  crown  8vo.21i. 

Manenlay^  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  illustnted  hy  ScharL    Fop.  4to.  10«.  Zd. 

The  same,  with /vry  and  the  Armada,  fflnstrated  by  WegneUn.   Crown  8ta6<. 

Madhrren'e  Lectures  on  Harmony.    8yo.  12s. 

MoonTg  IrUi  Melodies.  With  181  Plates  l7D.Maclise,ILA.   Bopcr-rqyal8mt]«. 

—  I^Da  Bookh,  fflnstrated  hj  TennieL    Square  crown  8yo.  10«.  Zd, 
New  Testament  (The)  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts  after  Paintings  by  the  Barly 

Masters.    4ta  21i.  doth,  or  4Ss.  morocco. 

Psffiy  en  (heek  and  Boman  Bcolptore.    With  280  Illustrations  cngrsTed  on 
wood.    Square  crown  8yo.  81*.  •<! 
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THE   USEFUL   ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,  &C. 

Bomnrt  Oatwnhiwn  of  the  Steam  Bngfaie.    Vq>.8Ta6«. 

—  Bzamplai  of  Steam,  Air,  end  Gm  Bngliies.    4to.  70i. 

—  Handbook  of  the  Steam  Bagine.    VIoii.8to.9i. 

—  Beoeat  Improremente  in  the  Steam  Engine.    Vop.  8to.  6f . 

—  Treatlae  on  the  Steam  Bngine.    ita42<. 

Braeeny's  Brltlah  NaTy.  with  many  mastratlooe.    6  toIb.  royal  sVo.  S4«.  6J. 

Gtaey^  BnoydofMBdia  oC  Oivil  Bngineerlng.    Svo.  9&». 

OoUey's  Handbook  of  Fiaotioal  Telegraphy.    8to.  ISt, 

BaattakaTfe  Honaehold  Taste  in  Fnmitoze,  iui.    Sqaaze  crown  8vo.  lii. 

iUrbaimli  Ueefol  Infonnatiian  for  Bngineera.    8  vols,  crown  8yo.  n«.  M. 

.       MlUsandMiUwork.    lToL8To.SSf. 
QwiltfB  Bnoydopeadia  of  Architeotore.    8to.  62s.  64. 
Karl's  IfetaOnzgy,  adi4>ted  l7  Orookea  and  BtBirig.    8  vols.  8yo.  £4. 18«. 
Londonl  BugndovBdia  of  Agrlaaltaxe.    8vo.  31«. 

—  —  —Gardening.    8to.81«. 
MItQheaii  Kannal  of  Practical  Aaaaying.    8yo.81<.6d: 
NorthoottTa  Lathea  and  Tnmlng.    8yo.  18«. 

Payenii  Indostrial  Ohanistry    Edited  Iqr  B.  H.  Paol,  Ph.D.    Sra  42«. 
Piean'B  An  of  Perfmnery.    Poorth  Edition.    Bquare  crown  8vol  SU. 
Bennett's  Treatiee  on  Uie  Marine  Steam  Engine.    8to.  n*. 
UreTS  Dlotlooary  of  Arts,  Wannfartorea,  ft.  Kinea.    4  Tola,  mediam  8to.  £7.  is. 
ViUa  on  Artificial  Manurea.    By  Orookea,    8to.  2U. 


RELIGIOUS    AND    MORAL   WORKS. 

Abbqr  ft  Oferton'a  Bngliah  Ohnrohin  the  Eighteenth  Centozy.    8  toIil  Sra.  88<« 
Amold'a  (Bar.  Dr.  Thomaa)  Sermona.    6  Tola,  crown  8to.  ti.  each. 

Blahop  Jerony  Taylor'a  Bntin  Worka.    With  Life  hy  Biahop  Heber,    Bdited  hj 

the  Bar.  0.  P.  Eden.    10  Tola.  8to.  £6.  U. 
BooltfaeeTa  Oommentazy  on  the  89  Artidea.    Grown  8to.  St, 

—       Hlatoryof  the  Church  of  England,  Pre-Refcormatlon  Period.   8T0.1ft«. 
Bray'a  Elemente  of  Morality.    Fcp.  Svo.  2j.  6d. 
BrowneTS  (Biahop)  Bzpoaltlon  of  the  89  Artidea.    8to.  IBs, 
OalvartTa  Wife'a  Manual.    Grown  8to.  Bt, 
Ghzlat  our  IdeaL    8T0b  6$,  B<L 

Ooianao^B  Leoturea  <m  the  Pentateuch  and  the  MoaUte  Stone.  8T0.18a. 
Oolenao  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joahna.    Grown  8to.  U, 
Oondei^  Handbook  of  the  Bible.    Poet  8to.  7i.  Cd. 
Oonybearelk  Howaon'aLife  and  Letten  of  St.  Paul  :— 

libruy  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Bloatrationa,  Mapa,  Laadaoapea  on 
Bfeeel,  Woodouta,  8w.    9  Tola.  4to.  42«. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Mapa,  Platn,  and  Woodonia. 
S  Tola,  aqpiare  orown  8to.  91«. 

Btadent'a  Edition,  reriaed  and  oondenaed,  with  48  Blufftetiooa  and  Maps. 
1  ToL  orown  8to.  It.  6d. 

Cnlghton'i  Hiatoiy  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Bef  ormation.    8  Tola.  Sro.  88«. 

DaTidaon'^^troduotion  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.    8  Tola.  Sra  80i. 

Ederaheim'a  Life  and  Timca  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.    3  Tolt.  8to.  42«. 
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■Uoott'8  (Biihop)  GomxneiitBry  on  St  Paul's  EpigtIeB.  Sro.  OalatJanfl,  Bs,  Sd, 
BpbsBiaoB,  8*,  9d,  Paatoral  Bpistles,  10c  6d.  FhlUppliuM,  OolOBSlaiis  aad 
Phflwrnm,  lOi.  6d.    ThesBaloniAiu,  7«.  6d. 

BnioottffeLBetam  OB  the  Life  olonr  Lord.    8vo.l3«. 

—  JUtiqiiltiai olIsrMl,  tnndAted  by  S0II7.    8vo.lSf.6d. 
Bwald'8  Chzist  and  HIb  Time,  translated  by  J.  F.  Smith.    8to.  18«. 

—  HlBtary  of  Israd,  translated  hy  Carpenter  &  Smith.    6  toIb.  8to.  791. 
Goqpel  (The)  for  the  Nineteenth  Oentoiy.    4th  Bdition,    »vo.  lOi.  M. 
HopUne'i  Ohxist  the  Ooneoler.    Fop.  Sro.  3«.  6d. 

Juke^  New  Man  and  the  Eternal  Lifo.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 

—  Beoond  Death  and  the  BeetitntiOQ  of  all  Thinga.  Grown  8vo.  8«.  6<i. 

—  TypM  of  GenflBls.    Crown  870. 7«.  6d. 

KaliBQh'B  BiUe  Stodta.  Pabt  I.  the  FrophedeB  of  Balaam.    8vo.  10s,  9d, 

—  —      —  Pabt  n.  the  Bookof  Jonah.    8?o.  lOi.  ed. 

—  HiBtorloal  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a 
New  Translation.  YoL  I.  Oenetis,  8yo.  18«.  or  adapted  for  tbeOeneral 
Beader,  13«.  VoL  n.  SxodtUt  1S«.  or  adapted  for  the  Geoflnl  Beader,  12«. 
Vol.  m.  levUieut,  Fart  I.  lis.  m  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  8$, 
VoL  lY.  LevWeusy  Fart  n.  Its.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Beader,  81. 

E>ary'8  OntUnes  of  Frimitiye  BeUef.    8vo.  18«. 
Lyra  Oermanica :  Hymna  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth.    Fbp.  8to.  (te. 
Manning's  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6dL 
Martineaii*s  Bndeavonni  after  the  Christian  Life.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  64. 

—  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.  Crown  8to. 44. 6d.  82mo.U.6<l. 

—  Sermons,  Bonrs  <tf  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.    9  toIb.  7«.  6d,  eaoh. 
MOl'B  Three  Eeaays  on  Beligion.    8to.  lOi.  64. 

Mooaell'a  Bpizitoal  Songs  for  Snndaya  and  HoUdaya.    Fiop,8TO.Sf.    18mo.l«. 
Miiller's  (Max)  Origin  &  Growth  of  Beligion.    Crown  8to.  7s.  94, 

—  — •    Bdenoe  of  Beligion.    Grown  8to.  7<.  64. 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  VitA  SoA.    Crown  8to.6«. 

Stwell'B  (Miss)  Paaaing  Thooghts  on  Beligion.    Fop.  8vo.  8«.  6d. 

—  —     Preparation  for  the  Holy  Commmiion.    SSmo.  Zs, 
Seymour's  Hebrew  Psalter.    Crown  8to.  is.  6d. 

Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Panl.    Crown  8to.  7s,  6d. 
Bnpematiiial  Beligion.    Complete  Edition.    3  vols.  8to.  86«. 
Whately'sLesBona  on  the  Christian  BTidenoes,    18mo.  6d, 
Whiter  Four  Gospela  in  Greek,  with  Greek-English  Lezloon.    SSmo.  6*, 

TRAVELS,  VOYAGES,  &c. 

Bakaif^i  Eight  Tears  In  OeyloKU    Grown  8to.  7«.  64. 

—  Bifle  and  Hoond  In  C^lon.    Grown  8to.  7s,  64. 

BaQ'a  Alpine  Guide.  I  Tola,  post  8to.  with  Mapa  and  nioatntioBa :— L  Weaten 
Alpa,  6s.  64.    n.  Central  Alpa,  7«.  64.    IIL  Eaatem  Alpa,10«.  64. 

Ban  on  Alpine  TraveiUng,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alpa,  U. 

Braaaey'a  Bonahlne  and  Storm  in  the  Eaat.    Crown  8to.  7s.  64. 

~      Voyage  in  the  Yacht  *SanbeBm.*  Crown  8to.  7«.64.    School  Edition, 
fop.  Sto.  It.    Popular  Edition,  4to.  64. 

Freeman'a  Impressions  of  the  United  Stotea  of  America.    C!rown  Svo.  Bs, 
HaaBall'a  San  Bemo  Olimatloally  oonaidered.    Chcown  8va  6s. 
Mffler'a  Wintsring  in  the  BiTiera.    Post  8to.  lUnatrationt.  7s.  64. 
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The  AlpliM  GSnb  ICap  of  SwitaerlancL   In  Poor  Slweta.   4Sc. 
lliree  in  Korway.    By  Two  of  Them.   Crown  8yo.  DluBtntioiii,  Ci. 
Wdd's  jteorod  Fidmlandfl.   Grown  8?o.  10«.  M. 

WORKS   OF   FICTION. 

Arden.    By  A.  Mary  F.  Bobinaon.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12«. 

Ant  CaeBar  aut  NihiJL    By  the  Ck>nnte8B  von  Bothmer.    3  vols,  crown  8to.  21  j. 

Becaufle  of  the  Angela.    By  M.  Hope.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12j. 

Biabonme's  (Lord)  tUggledy-Flggledy.    Grown  Svo.  Zt.  6d. 

—  —       Whispers  from  Fabry  Land.    Crown  Sro*  Si.  6d, 

Cabinet  Bditlon  of  Nards  and  Tales  by  the  Barl  of  Beaoonsfleld,  K.O,    11  ^ota. 

orown  8vo.  price  <U.  each. 
Cabinet  Bdition  of  Staries  and  Tales  hy  Miss  SewelL     Crown  8vo.  olokh  extra, 

gilt  edges,  piioe  U.  6d.  each  :— 


Amy  Herbert.    Cleve  Hall. 
The  Barl's  Danghter. 
Bzpetlenoe  of  life. 
Gerfemde.    Ivors. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
Laneton  Fanonage. 
Margaret  PecdvaL        Umla. 


Noveb  and  Tales  I7  the  Barl  of  Beaoonsfield,  E.G.  Hngheaden  IBditton,  witli  t 
Portraits  on  Steel  and  11  Vignettes  on  Wood.    11  vols,  crown  8vo.  A9.  2s. 

The  Modem  Novelists  Library.  Bach  Work  in  orown  8va  A  Single  Volnnia, 
oomplete  in  itadf,  price  8«.  boards,  or3«.  M,  doth  :— 


By  the  Barl  of  Beaoonsfldd,  E.G. 
Lothair.    Gonlngsl^. 

^bil.    TanciwW-— 

venetia.    Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming. 
Alroy.  Ijdon,  4eo. 
The  xoong  Dnke,  fto. 
Vivian  Qftey,    Bndymion. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

In  the  Carqnlnez  Woods. 

By  Mn.  Oliphant. 

In  Trust,  the  Btoiy  of  a  Lady 
and  her  Lover. 

By  Anthony  TroDope. 
Barohestsr  Towen. 
The  Warden. 


By  Major  Whyte-Melrilla. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Boonoe. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
Holmby  Honse. 
The  Interpreter. 
The  Qoeen's  Mtrfes. 

By  Vailoas  Writers. 
The  Atelier  dn  Lys. 
Athexstone  Priory. 
The  Burgomaatflc's  Family. 
Elsa  and  her  Vnltnre. 
Mademoiselle  MorL 
The  Six  Etfstera  ol  the  VUkya. 
Unawares. 


No¥ds  and  Tales  of  the  Barl  of  Beaconofield,  E.G.    Modem  Novelists  Libraxy 

Bdition,  oomplete  in  11  vols,  orown  8vo.  price  £1.  IZs.  doth  extra. 
In  the  Olden  Time.  By  the  Anthor  of  *  Mademoiselle  MorL'    Orown  8vo.  81. 
Meaaer  Agnolo'a  Hooaehold.    By  Leader  Soott.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 
Thicker  than  Water.    By  James  Payn.    3  vols.  21«. 
Under  Sonny  Skies.    By  the  Anthor  of  *  Robert  Forrester.*    2  yds.  12«. 
Whom  Katnre  Leadeth.    By  G.  Nod  Hatton.    8  vols.  21 «. 

POETRY  AND  THE    DRAMA. 

Bafley'B  Festos,  a  Poem.    Crown  8vo.  12«.  M. 

Bowdlar*i  Family  Shakspeara.    Mediom  Svo.  14i.    <  vols.  fop.  Rvo.  lis. 

Oaylfliy^  Biad  of  Homer,  Homometrloally  translated.   Svow  12i.  M. 
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Oonlngton's  Jbidd  of  Vligll,  teaaalated  into  BnglUh  Vene.    Crown  Syo.  to. 

—        Prow  TnuitUitlon  o(  Yirgil'a  Poems.    Crown  8to.  8«. 
Qostbe's  VMMt,  tnnalated  b7  Birds.    Large  crown  8to.  ISi.  Mi 

-~  —    tnufllAtad  by  Webb.    8to.  12<.6d. 

—  —    edited  1(7  Bela.    Ciown8TO.0«. 

lagelow^  Poona.    New  EditioB.    9  Tolfl.  fop.  8to.  11«. 
lUoanlaj'a  Leje  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  Ivry  end  the  AnnadA.    Itaio.  S4.  M. 
Tbe  Mine,  Cheap  Bditlon,  fep.  8yo.  I*,  sewed.  It,  Sd.  doth,  %i,  9d.  doth  extra. 
Boothflor^  Poetical  Works.    Mediom  8to.  lit. 


RURAL  SPORTS,  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  MANAGEMENT,  &c. 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  MarVsmftn.    Crown  8yo.  10s.  6d. 

fitnrygram's  Horses  and  Stables.    8to.  10«.  M. 

Prandi's  Tteatiss  on  Fishing  in  all  its  Branches.    Post  8to.  lite. 

Hocses  and  Beads.    By  Free-Lanoe.    Crown  8to.  Bt. 

Howitf  s  Visits  to  Bemarkable  Plaoes.    Crown  8to.  Is,  M. 

Jefleries*  Tbe  Red  Deer.    Crown  8yo.  U,  M, 

MItes's  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.    Imperial  8yo.  11«.  64. 

—  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.    Post  Svo.  2s,  M, 
^     BeoiazlEB  on  Horses'  Teeth.    Post  8to.  Is.  td. 

—  Btablfls  and  Btatals-FlttlngB.    Imperial  8to.  Iftt. 
Mllnec's  Country  Pleasures.    Crown  8to.  6s, 
Herile'B  Hones  and  Biding.    Crown  8vo.  9s, 
Eonakls^  Fly-Fisher's  Bntomdogy.    8vo.  lis, 

Bfeed's  Diaeaees  of  the  Ox,  a  Mannal  of  BoTlne  Pathology.    8n>.  Us, 
Bfeonehange'sDog  in  Health  and  Disease.    Square  orown  8yo.  7s.9d, 

—         Oieyhonnd.    Square  crown  8vo.  Us, 
WDoooka^  Sea-Fisherman.    Post  8to.  12s,  6d, 
Tooatili  Week  on  the  Dog.    8yo.  9s, 

8vo.  7s,  M, 


WORKS    OF    UTILITY    AND    GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

Afltonl  Modem  Cookery  tot  PriTats  FamlUes.    Fop.  8to.  is,  6<t 
-Blaok'B  Pracfiioal  Treatise  on  Brewing.    8vo.l0«.6a. 
Bnokton*8  Food  and  Home  Cookery.    Grown  8to.  3s.  6d. 
Ban  on  the  Maternal  Management  of  Children.    Fcp.  Sva  Is.  td. 
Boll's  Hints  to  Mothecs  on  the  Management  of  thdr  Health  dnring  the  Period  of 

Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.    Fcp.  Sro.  Is.  6d. 
Burton's  My  Home  Farm.    Crown  870.  3s.  9d^ 

QunpbeU-Walkec^  Correct  Oszd,  or  How  to  Play  at  WUst    Fcp.  Sro.  2s.  Bd, 
Johaeoni  (W.  ds  J.  H.)  Patentee's  Mannal.    Poorth  Bditlon.    9ro,  10s.  6d. 

—  —  The  Patent!  Designs  &c  Act,  1883.    Fcp.  8yo.  Is. 

LongmaaliOhflmOpeDingi.    Fop.  Sro^  9s.' 6& 

MMleod*B  Blemsnts  of  Banking.    Fourth  Bditlon.    Crown  Sfo.  Ss. 

—  Kementsef  Boonomios.    t  vols,  small  orown  Sro.    VoL.L7s.6d. 

—  Tbeocy  and  PneUce  of  Banking.    Svds.8T0.    Vol.  L  12s. 
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irCnlloch't  Difldonaiy  of  Oommoraa  and  Commercial  Navigatloa.    Svo,  fli«. 
Mannrtw^  Biographical  TreMoiy.    Fcp.  8to.  <«. 

—  Histoirlcal  T^reamry,    Fcp.8T0. 6«. 

—  flctmtiflo  and  Liteiary  Ttmaorf.    Fq>.  Sro.  6«. 

—  Ttmioit  <A  BiUe  Knowledge,  edited  Xxy  Ayzei    Fep.  8to.  <«. 

— .      Ireasory  of  Botany,  edited  by  Undley  &  Moon.    Two  PtatiB»  It*. 

—  Tteaeozy  of  Qeograpby.    Fop.  Sto.  6<. 

—  Treavuy  of  Knowledge  and  library  of  Betaenoe.    9opw  Srob  Si. 

—  Tnaaory  of  Natoial  History.    Fop.  Svo.  U. 

Pewtner's  OompnheoilTe  SpeoUler ;  Boildlng-Axtlfloenr  Work.    Orowa  Sva  6«. 

PolflPe  Theory  of  the  Modem  BdentMo  Game  of  Whtot.    Fep.  Sto.  ti.  ML 

Qoain't  Dictionary  of  Medicine.    Medlnm  8to.  lit,  64i.  or  in  2  toIb.  34«. 

Beive'B  Oookery  and  Hooaekeeplng.   Grown  Sto.  U.  6d. 

Boott^i  Farm  Vainer.    Grown  Svo.  Sf . 

Smith's  Handbook  for  Hidwivee.    Grown  Sro.  U, 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  a  Popolar  Dlgeet  of  the  Laws  of  Hnglanrt.    FopwSrou  St. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Manures,  by  Crookes.    8vo.  21 «. 

WOUoh'B  Popolar  Tkblee,  by  Marriott.    Grown  8to.  10«. 

MUSICAL   WORKS    BY   JOHN    HULLAH,    LL.D. 

Hallah*8  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    Grown  Svo*  2i.  6d. 
Bseroieea  and  Figures  in  the  same.    Grown  8to.  U.  eewed,  or  U.  Sd.  Unp  dttOi ; 
or  8  Parte,  M.  each  eewed,  or  Sd.  eaoh  limp  oloth. 

Large  Sheets,  oontalnlng  the  *  Bzeroises  and  Firores  in  Hollah's  Method,'  la 
Five  Paroels  of  Bight  Slieets  each,  price  6<.  eaoh. 

Ohromatio  Soale,  with  the  Inflected  Syllablas,  on  Large  Sheet.    !«.  M. 

Card  of  Ghiomatio  Soale.    Id, 

Grammar  of  Mnsloal  Harmony.  BoyalSyo.  price  S«.  sewed  and  4<.6dL  doth;  or 

in  2  Parts,  each  1«.  6d. 
Bzaroiaes  to  Grammar  of  MnslGal  Hannony.   1«. 
Grammar  of  Goanterpolnt.    Fart  L  snper-royal  Sva  2i.  64. 
Wllhem's  Mannal  of  Singing.    Parts  L  &  IL  S<.  6<l.  each  or  together,  St. 
Exercises  and  Figores  oontained  in  Farts  L  and  II.  of  Wllhem's  Manoak 

I.  h  n.  eaoh  8d. 
lATge  Sheets,  Nos.  1  to  8,  oontalnlng  the  Figores  in  Part  L  of  WlUum'i 

In  a  Parcel,  ti. 
Largo  Sheets,  Noe.  9  to  40,  containing  the  Bzorafses  In  Part  L  of  Wllliai*! 

Manual,  In  Four  Paroels  of  Bight  Nos.  eaoh,  per  Parcel,  U, 
Large  Sheets,  Noo.  41  to  62,  containing  the  Figures  in  Part  IL  in  a  Fuoal,  ts. 
Hymns  for  the  Toong,  set  to  Music.    Boyal  8vo.  84.  sewed,  or  U,  84.  doth. 
Infant  School  Songs.    64. 
Notation,  the  MusiGal  Alphabet.    Crown  8to.  64. 
Old  Bnglish  Songs  for  Schools,  Harmonised.    64. 
Budiments  of  Mnsloal  Grammar.    Boyal  8to.  Si. 
School  Songs  for  2  and  8  Voioes.    2  Books,  8yo.  eaoh  64. 
Short  Treatise  on  the  Stave.    2«. 

on  the  History  cl  Modem  Mnstc.    Syo.  8<.  64, 

on  the  Tnmsitton  Period  of  Musical  History.    8vo.  10s.  64. 
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